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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


As  the  first  volume  was  specially  that  of  Arthur  and  Gawaiue, 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  great  compeer,  now  almost  forgotten, 
^  Randolph,  Erl  of  Chestre,'  so  this  second  volume  is  specially 
that  of  Sir  Guy,  who  did  such  mighty  deeds  for  England,  and 
the  pathos  of  whose  death  in  his  hermit's  cell  near  Warwick 
has  never  yet  been  worthily  sung. 

But  the  Arthur  and  Gawaine  stories  are  here  continued  in 
The  Orene  Knight^  the  Boy  'and  Mantle,  and  LibiuB  Diaconius ; 
and  we  have  besides,  in  the  present  volume,  versions  of  some  of 
the  best  of  our  English  ballads,  Chevy  Chaaej  Childe  Waters, 
Sell  my  Wiffe,  Bessie  off  Bedmall,  &c.  Of  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  King  Estmere,  Percy's  ruthless  hands  (p.  200,  note)  have 
prevented  us  giving  the  MS.  version  of  the  folio.  We  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  other  MS.  or  printed  copy  of  this  ballad,  and 
have  therefore  been  obliged  to  put  side  by  side  in  an  appendix 
Percy's  two  printed  versions  of  it,  with  all  their  differences  firom 
each  other  marked  in  italics,  so  that  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves as  to  his  probable  amount  of  alteration  in  the  other  parts. 

The  folio  version  of  Bell  my  Wiffe — a  ballad  to  which  Shak- 
spere's  quotation  of  it  in  Othello  has  secured  immortality — ^is 
believed  to  be  the  earliest  known ;  and  as  it  just  filled  a  page 


PBBTACB  TO  THX  6I00RD  TOLUMK. 

in  the  MS.  it  was  chosen  for  photolithographing,  and  an  im- 
pression of  it  will  be  given  with  Vol.  III.  for  Vol.  I. 

John  de  Reeue  is  (among  other  pieces)  here  printed  for  the 
first  time,  and  if  it  can  be  taken  in  any  degree  as  a  picture  of 
the  bondman's  condition  at  the  time  it  represents,  or  eyen  the 
time  it  was  written,  it  is  of  considerable  historical  yalae.  At 
any  rate,  it  shows  ns  a  merry  scene  of  early  English  life. 
Conscience's  tale  is  of  a  darker  tint,  but  is  valoable  for  its 
sketch  of  the  corruptions  of  its  times.  The  other  historical 
ballads  treat  of  fights  and  plots  abroad  and  at  home— of 
Agincourt,  Buckingham's  Fall,  the  Siege  of  Cadiz,  Durham 
Field,  Northumberland  besi^;ed  by  Douglas,  &c  &&, — ^but 
none  of  them  are  of  more  than  average  merits 

Mr.  Hales  has  written  all  the  Introductions,  except  those  to 
Calss  Voyage  (for  which  the  Editors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Bruce,  the  Director  of  the  Camden  Society),  to  Earie  Bodwell 
(which  is  reprinted  from  the  first  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's 
Beliques)j  to  Boy  and  Mantle  (which  is  reprinted  from  Pro- 
fessor Child's  BaUads)f  and  the  following  by  Mr.  Fumivall : 
Comct  Come ;  Conscience;  Agineourte  Battell ;  and  LUnus  Die- 
oonius*  Mr.  Hales  has  also  written  the  Introductory  Essay  on 
The  Revival  of  Ballad  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

For  the  text  Mr.  Fumivall  is,  as  before,  mainly  responsible^ 
and  has  to  thank  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalziel  for  his  help  in  reading  the 
copy  and  proof  with  the  MS.  The  contractions  of  the  MS.  are 
printed  in  italics  in  the  text 

To  the  fievs.  Alexander  Dyce,  W.  W.  Skeat^  J.  Boberts,  and 
Archdeacon  Hale;  to  Messrs.  Chappell,  Bruce,  T.  Wright, 
Planch^,  and  Jones,  the  Editors  tender  their  thanks  for  help 
in  divers  ways. 

Februaiy  4,  1868. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

p.  9, 1. 9%,  for  armour  read  armor, 
p.  16,  L  9n,/or  and  read  &. 
p.  Si,  L  9,/or  [and]  rtad ic. 
p.  S8»  L  6,/or  with  read  with, 

L  9M,/&r  between  read  betweene. 
p.  M,  L  77,  /or  thein  read  them, 
p.  41,  L  9, /or  np  read  vp. 
p.  46, 1. 7,/or  bells  md  belL 

p.  60,  note  8, /or  theye  reni  they. 

pi  68,  L 184;  p.  66,  L  906,  810  ;far  and  read  ft. 

p.  78,  note':  tke  r  kae/aiUm  out  of  tie  ArSax.  Oram. 

p.  77,  note,  eoL  1,  L  %;for  miaeed.  Am  read  mieeed,  as. 

^  140,  L  109,  add  witt  at  ike  emd  <f  the  line. 
Dale  ^ffor  Stiowt  yn  read  Strowtyn. 

p.  119,  L  7,/0r  1569  read  1669. 

p.  16^  note  \for  terme  read  tenne. 

p.8H'L  18,/or  Robert  read  Bidiard. 

p.  879,  notea,  ool.  8,  for  **  1867"  read  **  Babeee  Book,  fte.  1868." 

N3.  The  reading  of  the  toI.  with  the  MS.  was  stopt  at  p.  74  by  the  return  of  the 
MS.  to  its  owners. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  BALLAD  POETRY  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


■•O*- 


Ths  last  oentiuy  in  England  was  in  more  respects  than  one  a 
valley  of  dry  bones.  About  the  middle  of  it,  **  they  were  very 
many,"  and  "they  were  very  dry.**  Shortly  afterwards,  '* behold,  a 
noise,**  and  the  bones  began  to  come  together.  These  signs  of  life 
were  followed  by  a  growing  animation.  From  the  four  quarters 
came  the  wind^  and  breathed  on  the  quickening  mass.  From 
the  north  it  came  in  its  strength ;  from  the  east  and  the  west  it 
blew  yigorously ;  from  the  soutii  it  rushed  with  a  wild  furious 
sweeping  blast  that  changed  the  £eu»  of  the  valley.  So  at  last 
the  eentury  revived — its  dull  lack-lustre  eyes  brightened — ^its 
stagnant  pulse  leapt — it  lived. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  attempt  a  fiill  description  of  this 
mighty  revival.  But  I  propose  confining  myself  to  one  par- 
ticular feature  of  it — the  appreciation  of  our  older  literature, 
and  especially  of  our  ballad  poetry.  The  century  that  had  long 
been  fully  satisfied  with  its  own  productions,  at  last  recognised 
that  the  English  literature  of  ages  that  had  preceded  it  was 
not  wholly  barbarous.  The  century  that  had  given  up  itself  to 
rules,  and  reduced  the  art  of  poetry  to  a  mechanical  trick,  at 
last  acknowledged  graces  beyond  the  reach  of  its  art  At  last 
it  was  brought  to  see  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  its  philosophy. 

It  discovered  that  there  were  innumerable  beauties  around  it 
to  which  it  had  long  been  blind.    It  left  its  gardens  and  its 
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elaborate  manipulations  of  nature  to  see  Nature  herself.  It 
gave  over  refining  the  lily  and  gilding  the  rose  to  look  at  the 
flowers  in  their  simple  beauty.  It  became  conscious  of  the 
exquisite  beauties  and  glories  of  Switzerland,  of  the  English 
lakes,  of  Wales.  New  worlds  of  splendour,  and  of  noble  enjoy- 
ment, dawned  upon  it.  Not  greater  discoveries  were  made  by 
Columbus  and  his  followers  four  centuries  before  than  were 
then  made.  The  age,  with  all  its  self-complaisance,  had  been 
living  in  a  prison.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  it  came 
forth  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes  and  the  gracious 
sunshine.  A  huger,  more  dismal,  more  cramping  Bastile  than 
that  of  Paris  fell  along  with  it.  The  age  saw  at  the  same  time 
that,  besides  the  beauties  of  nature,  there  were  beauties  that 
the  art  of  former  days  had  bequeathed  it.  It  began  to  discern 
the  subtle  loveliness  of  old  cathedral  churches  that  studded  the 
country.  It  had  long  eyed  them  with  much  disfiivour.  It  had 
sadly  disfigured  them  with  adornments  of  its  own  devising,  and 
according  with  its  own  notions.  It  had  deplored  them  as 
monstrous  relics  of  a  profound  barbarism.  But  at  last  the 
scales  fell  from  its  eyes,  and  it  saw  that  these  ^'tabernacles 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts*  were  ^amiable.''  It  awoke  to  their 
supreme,  lavish,  refined  beautifulness.  So  with  respect  to 
other  branches  of  Gothic  art,  other  fruits  of  the  old  Bomantic 
times,  they  came  to  a  better  appreciation  of  them.  Poets  and 
poems  that  had  for  many  a  day  been  relegated  to  neglect  and 
oblivion,  were  more  frankly  and  fairly  valued.  Voices  that 
had  long  }feea  silenced  or  ignored  began  to  find  a  hearing 
and  a  heeding  audience.  As  Greek  literature  was  revived  in 
the  fifteenth,  so  was  Romantic  in  the  eighteenth. 

A  fair  criterion  of  the  progress  of  the  century  in  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Romantic  age  is  its  appreciation  of  Chaucer. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  centiiry  regarding  him  is  the 
appearance  of  Tyrwhitt's  edition  of  him  in  1775.    Tlien  at  last 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  vindicate  his  fame  from  the  imputation 
of  rudenesB;  to  show  that  he,  no  less  than  the  eighteenth* 
century  poets,  had  some  sense  of  melody,  some  talent  for 
character-drawing,  some  power  of  language.  Spenser  was  more 
readily  and  continuously  accepted.  The  age  sympathised  with 
the  moralising  part  of  his  genius,  and  found  pleasure  in  imi- 
tating him.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  propose  no'w  considering 
the  history  of  our  ballad  poetry ;  and  to  it  I  turn. 

The  most  signal  event  regarding  it  is  the  publication  of 
Prey's  Rdiquea  of  AnderU  English  Poetry  in  1765.    Let  us  ^ 
see  how  the  century  was  prepared,  or  had  been  preparing,  for 
that  famous  publication. 

Our  English  ballads,  though  highly  popular  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  as  innumerable  allusions  to  them  in  Shakespeare  and  the 
other  dramatists,  and  in  the  general  literature  of  the  time,  show, 
were  yet  never  collected  into  any  volume,  save  in  OarlandSj 
till  the  year  1723.  They  wandered  up  and  down  the  country 
without  even  sheepskinB  or  goatskins  to  protect  them.  They 
flew  about  Uke  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  sung  songs  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  common  people— songs  whose  power  was  sometimes 
confessed  by  the  higher  classes,  but  not  so  thoroughly  appreciated 
as  to  induce  them  to  exert  themselves  for  their  preservation. 
They  were  looked  down  upon  as  things  that  were  very  good  in 
their  proper  place,  but  which  must  not  be  admitted  into  higher 
society.  They  were  admired  in  a  condescending  manner.  They 
were  much  better  than  could  be  expected.  But  no  one  thought 
of  them  as  popular  lyrics  of  great  intrinsic  value.  No  one  put 
forth  a  hand  to  save  them  from  perishing.  The  custom  of 
covering  the  walls  of  houses  with  them  that  happily  prevailed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  did  something  for  their  preservation. 
So  secured,  they  had  a  better  chance  of  keeping  a  place  in 
men's  memories,  and  meeting  some  day  appreciative  eyes. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  said  century  were  made  one  or  two 
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oolledioiis  of  the  broad  sheets  containing  them.  The  black- 
letter  literature  of  the  people  was  collected  rather  for  its 
curiousness  than  its  power  or  beauty,  by  antiquaries  rather 
than  by  poets  or  enjoyers  of  poetry.  Whatever  their  motives, 
let  us  praise  Wood  and  Harley,  Selden '  and  Pepys,  Bawlinson, 
Douce,  and  Bagford,  for  their  services  in  gathering  together 
and  protecting  the  frail  outcasts  from  destruction.  They  were 
as  great  benefactors  of  the  old  ballads  as  Captain  Coram  was  of 
foundlings.    Be  their  names  glorified  I 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  powerful  mind  of  Dryden 
justly  appreciated  the  strength  of  our  old  literature,  although 
he  so  £Gur  bows  before  the  spirit  of  his  age  as  to  deface  it  for 
the  reception  of  that  age.  Even  when  he  revised  and  spoiled 
Chaucer's  works,  he  felt  the  power  of  them.  But  he  resigned 
his  own  judgment  to  that  of  his  contemporarie&  This  Sam- 
son in  his  captivity  consented  to  make  merry  and  carouse 
with  his  captors — ^to  translate  the  songs  he  loved  into  the 
Philistine  dialect.  He  had  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  old 
ballads.  ''I  have  heard,"  says  a  SpectaUyrj  *'that  the  late 
Lord  Dorset,  who  had  the  greatest  wit  tempered  with  the 
greatest  candour,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  critics  as  well  as 
the  best  poets  of  his  age,  had  a  numerous  collection  of  old 
English  ballads,  and  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  reading 
of  them.  I  can  a£Brm  the  same  of  Mr.  Dryden,  and  know 
several  of  the  most  refined  writers  of  our  present  age  who  are 
of  the  same  humour.''  He  is,  I  think,  the  first  collector  of 
poems  who  conceded  to  popular  ballads  their  due  place, — ^who 
Itdmitted  them  into  the  society  of  other  poems — poems  by  the 
most  Eminent  Hands, — who  perceived  their  excellence,  and 
welcomed  them  accordingly.  To  other  collectors  of  that  date 
it  was  as  disgraceful  to  a  poem  as  to  a  man  to  have  no  father, 

*  Tradition  Bays  (hat  Pepye  "  borrowed  *'  a  part  of  his  Collection  from  Selden, 
and  forgot  to  return  it.— W.  C 
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or  to  be  suspected  of  a  oommon  origin.  Dryden  rose  above 
tibis  prejudice.  Ue  showed  one  or  two  ballads  the  same  hospi- 
tality as  he  eictended  to  the  poetasters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
whose  name  was  Legion  at  this  time.  In  the  Miacellany  Poems, 
edited  by  him,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1684,  the 
last  in  1708,  eight  years  after  his  death,  are  to  be  found  **  Little 
Min^rave  and  the  Lady  Bernard,'^  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  ballads  in  our  language;  ''Chevy  Chase,"  with  a 
rhyming  Latin  translation ;  **  Johnnie  Armstrong,"  **  Oilderoy," 
**'  The  Miller  and  the  King's  Daughters."  But  the  evil  that  men 
do  lives  after  them.  Dryden,  in  his  '^  Knight's  Tale  "  and  other 
works,  had  set  the  fieMihion  of  imitaKng  and  modernising  our  old 
poems.  That  fishshion  survived  him*  For  more  than  half  a 
century  after  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of 
two  or  three  in  Playford's  >  WU  and  Mirths  or  Pills  to  purge 
Mdancholy,  and  of  the  Collection  of  Old  Bailads  above  referred 
to,  we  have  produced  in  England  imitations  or  adaptations  of 
ballads — ^no  fEuthful  reprint  of  the  genuine  thing.  The  wine 
that  the  age  had  given  it  to  drink  was  a  miserable  dilution,  or 
only  coloured  water.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  imitators  or 
adapters  were  Pamell,  Prior,  and  Tickell.  But  there  were  two 
men  in  Queen  Anne's  time  who  had  a  genuine  relish  for  old 
ballads,  and  who  said  a  good  word  for  them.  These  were 
Addison  and  Bowe.  Addison's  taste  for  them  had  been  awakened 
during  his  travels  on  the  Continent.  ''When  I  travelled,"  he 
writes,  **  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the  songs  and 
fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and  are  most  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries  through  which  I 
passed ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  anything  should  be  universally 
tasted  and  approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only  the 
rabble  of  a  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it  some  peculiar  aptness 

*  This  CoQectioii,  though  generally  (1719),  in  six  Tolnmes.  Pive  were 
nlled  D'Urfey's,  WW  Heniy  PUyford's.  printed  in  1714;  the  first  Tolnme  iu 
lA,'rfc7  e<iited  only  the   last  edition      1699.— W.  C. 
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to  please  and  gratify  the  mind  of  man*^  He  gives,  as  is  well 
known,  two  numbers  of  the  Spectator  to  a  consideration  of 
^  Chevy  Chase,''  one  to  that  of  the  ^  Childien  in  the  Wood.'' 
^  The  old  song  of '  Chevy  Chase,' "  he  writes,  *'  is  the  iavonrite 
ballad  of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  Ben  Jonson  used 
to  say  he  had  rather  have  been  the  anthor  of  it  than  of  all  his 
works."  Then  he  quotes  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fiimons  words ;  and 
then  adds,  **  For  my  own  part  I  am  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
this  antiquated  song  that  I  shall  ^ve  my  reader  a  critick  npon 
it,  without  any  further  i^logy  for  so  doing."  And  he  proceeds 
to  investigate  the  poem  according  to  the  critical  rules  of  his 
time.  He  compares  it  with  other  heroic  poems,  and  illustrates 
it  from  Yirgil  and  Horace.  He  read  the  old  ballad  in  the  light 
of  his  age — ^viewed  and  reviewed  it  in  a  somewhat  narrow  spirit. 
But  he  did  read  it — ^he  did  look  at  it.  In  spite  of  the  confining 
criticism  and  hypercriticism  of  the  day,  he  did  feel  and  recognise 
its  power.  '^  Thus  we  see,"  his  eacarMU  concludes,  ^  how  the 
thoughts  of  this  poem,  which  naturally  arise  £rom  the  subject, 
are  alvrays  simple,  and  sometimes  exquisitely  noble ;  that  the 
language  is  often  very  sounding,  and  that  the  whole  is  written 
with  a  true  poetical  spirit"  In  another  paper  he  calls  attention 
to  and  expresses  the  ''most  exquisite  pleasure"  he  had  received 
from  '*The  Two  Children  in  the  Wood,"  which  he  had  en- 
countered pasted  upon  the  wall  of  some  house  in  the  country. 
He  describes  it  as  *'  one  of  the  darling  songs  of  the  common 
people,"  and  as  having  been  ''the  delight  of  most  Englishmen 
in  some  part  of  their  age ; "  and  then  he  discusses  it  after  bis 
manner.  "  Tlie  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty  tragical  story,  and  pleases 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nature.  There 
is  even  a  despicable  simplicity  in  the  verse ;  and  yet  because  the 
sentiments  appear  genuine  and  unaffected,  they  are  able  to 
move  the  mind  of  the  most  polite  reader  with  inward  meltings 
of  humanity  and  compassion."    But  he  could  not  bring  his 
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contemporaries  to  sympathise  with  him.  They  would  not  hear, 
channed  he  never  so  wisely.  His  **  Chevy  Chase  "  papers  were 
ridiculed  and  parodied  by  Dennis  and  Wagstaff  and  kindred 
spirits.  To  them  perhaps  he  alludes  in  the  concluding  words 
of  his  notice  of  the  other  ballad  he  reviews :  *^  As  for  the  little 
conceited  wits  of  the  age/'  he  writes,  '*  who  can  only  show  their 
judgment  by  finding  fault,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  admire 
those  productions  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
the  beauties  of  nature,  when  they  do  not  know  how  to  relish 
even  tEose  compositions  that,  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
have  also  the  additional  advantages  of  art"  He  fought  a  losing 
battl&  What  appreciation  of  the  old  things  there  was  at  the 
beginniBg  of  the  century  was  rapidly  decaying.  An  age  of 
elaborate  artificiality,  and  studied  affectation,  was  dawning. 

I  have  mentioned  Bowe  as  sharing  Addison's  appreciation 
of  the  old  ballads.  He  takes  for  one  of  his  plays  a  subject  that 
was  the  theme  of  a  widely  popular  ballad,  and  in  introducing 
his  tragedy,  deprecates  the  adverse  prejudices  of  his  audience, 
and  speaks  boldly  in  favour  of  the  elder  literature,  and  against 
the  wretched  affectations  of  his  time.  The  Prologue  to  his 
**  Jane  Shore,"  first  acted  in  1713,  opens  thus: 

To-night,  if  jou  have  brought  your  good  old  taste, 
Well  treat  you  with  a  downright  English  fesst^ 
A  tale  which,  told  long  since  in  homely  wise, 
Hath  neyer  failed  of  melting  gentle  eyes. 
Let  no  nice  sir  despise  the  hapless  dame 
Because  reooiding  ballads  chaunt  her  name ; 
Those  Tenerable  ancient  song-enditers 
Soared  many  a  pitch  above  our  modem  writers. 
They  caterwauled  in  no  romantic  ditty, 
Sighing  for  Fhilis's  or  doe's  pity ; 
Justly  they  drew  the  Fair,  and  spoke  her  plain, 
And  sung  her  by  her  Christian  name — 'twas  Jane. 
Our  numbers  may  be  more  refined  than  those, 
But  what  weVe  gained  in  verse,  we've  lost  in  prose ; 
"^heir  words  no  shuffling  double-meaning  knew, 
Their  speech  was  homely,  but  their  hearts  were  trao. 
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In  BQch  an  age  immoital  Shakeepear  wrote. 
Bj  no  quaint  rules  nor  hampeiing  critics  tanght» 
With  rough  m^estic  force  they  moTfd  the  heart. 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art 
Onr  hmnble  author  does  his  steps  pnrsoe ; 
He  owns  he  had  the  mighty  bard  in  view ; 
And  in  these  scenes  has  made  it  morp  his  care 
To  ronae  the  passions  than  to  chann  the  ear. 

But  this  advocacy,  too,  of  a  better  taste  was  doomed  to  fail. 
Sowe,  as  Addison,  spoke  in  vain.  The  literary  dominion  of 
France  was  growing  more  and  more  supreme.  Protests  in 
behalf  of  our  old  masters  were  urged  fruitlessly.  The  charms 
of  our  ballad  poetry  were  disregarded,  were  despised. 

There  were,  however,  others  besides  Addison  and  Rowe  who 
had  some  slight  sense  of  those  charms,  as  for  instance  those 
whom  we  have  named — Pamell,  Tickell,  Prior.    Pamell's  ac- 
quaintance with  our  older  literature  is  shown  in  his  ^  Faixy  Tale 
in  the  Ancient  English  Style."    It  is  but  a  feeble  piece,  written 
in  a  favourite  Romance  metre — ^the  metre  of  Chaucer^s  '^  Tale  of 
Sir  Topas  ^ — and  decorated  with  occasional  bits  of  bad  grammar 
to  give  it  an  antique  look.     Tickell's  friendship  with  Addison 
could  not  but  have  conduced  to  some  familiarity  on  his  part 
with  the  old  ballads.     He  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  them 
in  no  ordinary  degree.     Apropos  of  his  "  Lucy  and  Colin,"  Gold- 
smith remarks :  '*  Through  all  Tickell's  works  there  is  a  strain 
of  ballad-thinking,  if  I  may  so  express  it;  and  in  this  professed 
ballad  he  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself.     It  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  our  language  in  this  way."  The  writer  of  it  has  evidently 
drunk  from  the  old  wells.    The  story  is  simple.     It  is  told  in  a 
queer  style — a  sort  of  strange  compromise  between  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  ballad  language  and  the  superfine  verbiage 
that  was  rising  into  esteem  in  Tickell's  own  day.     Lucy,  the 
reader  may  remember,  is  deserted  by  her  lover  for  a  riclier 
bride.    She  cannot  survive  this  cruelty.     She  says,  to  quote 
well-known  lines. 
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I  hear  a  Toice  yon  cannot  hear, 

Which  saya  I  mnat  not  ataj. 
I  aee  a  hand  jon  cannot  aee. 

Which  beckona  me  awaj. 

She  18  buried  on  the  day  of  her  Mae  lover's  marriage.  The 
funeral  cortdge  encounters  the  hymeneaL  The  bridegroom's 
old  passion^  too  late,  revives. 

Gonftuion,  ahame,  remorse,  despair 

At  once  his  boaom  aweU ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedew  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  felL 

There  is  not  the  true  note  here,  but  there  is  a  distant  echo  of 
it.  In  the  handsome  foUo  volume  of  poems  published  by 
Matthew  Prior  in  1718  was  printed  the  '^Not-Browne  Maide/' 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  piece  called  ^'  Henry 
and  Emma,"  an  extremely  loose  paraphrase  of  it,  that  the 
reader  might  see  how  magic  was  Mr.  Prior's  touch,  who  could 
transmute  so  rude  an  effort  into  a  work  so  finely  polished. 
However,  Prior  deserves  some  credit  for  having  brought  the 
old  poem  forward  at  alL  His  "  Henry  and  Emma"  won  great 
applause.  What  a  strange,  instructive,  significant  fact,  that 
when  it  and  its  original  were  placed  before  them,  men  should 
deliberately  choose  it  I  A  morbid  taste  was  prevailing  with  a 
vengeance.  No  plea  that  the  language  was  obscure  can  be 
advanced  in  this  case,  as  for  Dryden's  and  Pope's  versions  of 
the  Canterbury  Ttxles.    There  is  no  obscurity  in  these  words : 

0  Lorde,  what  is 
This  worldis  blisse. 

That  chaungeth  as  the  mone  I 

The  somesB  day 

In  lusty  may 

Is  derked  before  the  none. 

1  hear  yon  say 
Farewel  I    Nay,  nay, 
We  departe  not  soo  sone ; 
Why  say  ye  so  ? 
Whedcr  wyle  ye  goo  ? 
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Alas !  what  have  ye  done  ? 
•     Alio  ray  wel&ve 
To  80ZOW  and  care 
Shnlde  ehannge  yf  ye  were  gon ; 
For  in  my  mynde 
Of  an  mankyndo 
I  lone  bat  yon  alona 

But  Prior's  age  did  not  care  for  their  simple  beauty.  It  could 
not  value  that  art  qtuoe  cdaJt  artem.  It  could  not  enjoy  wild 
flowers.  To  the  above  delightful  speech  it  preferred  the  fol- 
lowing: 

What  is  onr  bliss,  that  ehangeth  with  the  moon, 

And  day  of  life,  that  darkens  ere  'tis  noon  ? 

What  is  true  passion,  if  nnblest  it  dies? 

And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies? 

If  love,  alas  I  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 

No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 

Ne'er  faithful  woman  felt,  nor  false  one  feign'd 

The  flames  which  long  hate  in  my  bosom  reign'd ; 

The  god  of  lore  himself  inhabits  there, 

With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care. 

His  complement  of  stores  and  total  war. 

O !  cease  then  coldly  to  suspect  my  love^ 

And  let  my  deed  at  least  my  &ith  approve. 

Alas  I  no  youth  shaU  my  endearments  share. 

Nor  day  nor  night  shall  interrupt  my  care; 

No  future  stoiy  shall  with  truth  upbraid 

The  cold  indiflference  of  the  nut-brown  maid; 

Nor  to  hard  banishment  shall  Henry  run. 

While  careless  Emma  sleeps  on  beds  of  down. 

View  me  resolved,  where'er  thou  lead'st,  to  go. 

Friend  to  thy  pain,  and  partner  of  thy  woe ; 

For  I  attest  fair  Venus  and  her  son. 

That  I,  of  all  mankind,  will  love  but  thee  alone. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  I.,  then,  the  old  ballads  had 
grown  insipid.  Men  had  no  longer  eyes  to  see  their  wild 
graces.  An  age  of  rules  was  shocked  by  their  fine  irregularity. 
A  moralising  and  sentimentalising  age  was  horrified  at  their 
plain-spokenness  and  objectivity.  A  didactic  age  could  conceive 
no  interest  in  such  spontaneous  songs.  It  had  narrow  ideas  of 
what  is  instructive,  and  it  wanted  instructing.    It  did  not  under- 
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stand  the  sipging  as  the  linnet  singB.  It  wanted  its  theories 
illustrated,  discussed,  enforced.  In  a  word,  it  confounded  poetry 
and  morality.  It  did  not  cultivate,  and  it  lost  the  faculty  of 
pure  enjoyment.  No  wonder  then,  if,  finding  no  response  to 
its  ideas  in  the  old  ballads,  it  turned  away  from  them,  and  would 
not  answer  when  they  called,  would  not  dance  when  they  piped. 
But  even  at  this  time,  when  they  were  rapidly  nearing  the 
nadir  of  their  popularity,  the  ballads  found  a  friend*  In  1723 
appeared  a  volume  of  collected  ballads,  followed  three  years  after- 
wards by  a  second,  in  1727  by  a  third.  These  three  volumes 
formed  that  first  collection  of  English  ballads  (there  is  only  one 
Scotch  ^  ballad  among  them)  to  which  we  have  above  adverted. 
Denmark  had  made  collections  of  its  ballads  in  1591  and  in 
1695 ;  Spain  in  1510,  1555,  1566,  and  1615.  England-^^save 
the  earlier  Crarlands — ^first  did  so  in  1723.  Scotiand,  without^ 
so  &r  as  we  know,  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in 
England^  in  the  following  year,  when  AUan  Bamsay,  a  great 
student  of  **  the  Bruce,*'  **  the  Wallis,"  and  Lyndsay's  works. 


'  Songs  and  iMdlada  of  rosdc  and 
of  humble  life  vera  called  "  Scotch " 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
eentniy,  and  withoat  anj  intention  of 
imputing  to  them  a  Soottiah  origin,  or 
that  they  were  imitations.  The  same 
had  before  been  called  '^Northern." 
Mr.  Payne  Collier  repeatedly  reminds 
the  readers  of  the  Begisters  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  that  this  word 
*'  northern  "  means  "rostic."  (See  Notes 
imd  Queries,  Bee.  28,  1861,  p.  614 ;  Feb. 
8,  1862,  p.  106 ;  Feb.  21,  1863,  p.  145.) 
The  sabetitiition  of  "Scotch"  seems  to 
have  commenced  dnring  the  ciiil  war,  and 
perhaps  only  after  Charles  IL  had  been 
crowned  King  of  Scots,  when  "  Scotch" 
at  length  became  a  popular,  and  eren  a 
party  word  with  tne  CaTsliers.  The 
first  writer  in  whom  I  have  noted  the 
change  is  Martin  Parker,  author  of  the 
fiunons  Caralier  ballad  "  When  the  King 
8haU  ei\joy  his  own  again."  (See^  for 
instance,  **  A  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  a 


dainty  new  Scotch  dialogue  between  a 
yong  man  and  his  mistresse,"  subscribed 
Martin  Parker,  Pop.  Music,  p.  462.) 
After  him  came  Tom  D'Urfey,  and  many 
more.  The  use  extended  ti&,  at  length, 
eyen  ballads  relating  to  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  so,  in  erery 
sense  "northern,"  were  reprinted  as 
Scotch.  (See,  for  instance,  *<  Nanny 
O,'*  Pop.  Music,  p.  610,  note  a.)  This 
conyent}onal  meaning  of  "Scotch"  seems 
to  hays  been  accepted  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  Eng^nd,  for  in  no  other 
sense  could  Allan  Bamsay  daim,  among 
others,  Gay's  ballad, "  Black-e/d  Susan,^ 
in  the  yery  first  part  of  "  A  miscellany 
of  Soots  Sangs,"  or  W.  Thomson  appro- 
priate souffs  by  Ambrose  Phillips  and 
other  weltknown  Englishmen,  in  his 
Orpheus  Caledanius,  This  remark  is 
necessary  because  Percy  has,  through- 
out, taken  the  words  "northern"  and 
"  Scotch"  only  in  their  litaral  local  sense. 
— W.  C. 
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having  ''observed  that  Beadera  of  the  best  and  most  exquisito 
Discenunent  firequentily  complain  of  our  modem  Writings  as 
filled  with  affected  Delicacies  and  stadied  Befinements,  which 
they  would  gladly  exchange  for  that  natural  strength  of  thought 
and  simplicity  of  stile  our  Forefs^hers  practised,"  published  his 
''  Ever-Green,  being  a  collection  of  Scots  Poems  wrote  by  the 
Ingenious  before  1600,"*  and  in  the  same  year  ^  The  Tea^Table 
Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  Scots  Sangs,  in  three  volumes." 
All  three  collections  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  success*  Who 
was  the  author  of  the  English  one  is  not  known.^  It  is  called 
''A  collection  of  Old  Ballads  corrected  from  the  best  and  most 
ancient  copies  extant,  with  Introductions,  Historical,  Critical, 
or  Humorous,  illustrated  with  copper  plates."  The  editor  adopts 
an  apologetic  motto  for  his  book — some  of  the  above-quoted 
words  of  Bowe  He  writes,  too,  in  an  apologetic  vein.  "  There 
are  many,"  he  says,  *^  who  perhaps  will  think  it  ridiculous  enough 
to  enter  seriously  into  a  Dissertation  upon  Ballads."  He  is  evi- 
dently rather  afraid  of  being  thought  a  frivolous  creature  by  his 
lofly-minded  contemporaries.  He  is  a  little  uneasy  in  intro- 
ducing his  protegees  to  the  polished  public  But  he  does  his 
duty  by  them  bravely,  only  indulging  himself  now  and  then  in  a 
little  superior  laugh  at  their  expense.  He  gives  what  account 
he  can  of  the  theme  of  each  one,  and  shows  always  a  thorough 
interest  in  his  work.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  his 
labours.  The  popularity  that  attended  the  first  appearance  of 
his  collection  soon  ceased.  The  predominant  character  of  the 
age  was  not  changed.  The  old  voices  could  not  yet  secure  a 
hearing.  The  age  clung  to  its  idols.  Its  Pharisaic  spirit  was 
too  strong  to  be  restrained.  It  could  not  yet  believe  that  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  common  people  there  was  ordained  strength. 
After  the  middle  of  the  century  some  promise  was  shown  of 

>  Br.  Farmer  ascribes  it  to  Amhrooe  PhillipB.    See  Lowndes,  under  **  Ballads." 
— W.C. 
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a  better  era.  In  CapelPs  **  Prolusions,  or  Select  Pieces  of 
Antient  Poetry,  compil'd  with  great  care  from  their  several 
Originals,  and  offer'd  to  the  Publick  as  Specimens  of  the 
Integrity  that  should  be  found  in  the  Editions  of  Worthy 
Authors,"  published  in  1760,  appeared  the  "Not-browne 
Mayde,"  no  longer  accompanied  by  a  modernised  version.  This 
book  gives  hints  of  the  reaction  that  was  coming  against  the  old 
manipulating  method,  "Fidelity  to  the  best  Texts,"  is  its 
watchword.  In  the  same  year  (1760)  appeared  Macpherson's 
Ossian,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation.  Bishop  Percy, 
with  the  good  wishes  and  assistance  of  many  then  distinguished 
men— of  Shenstone,  Garrick,  Joseph  Warton,  Farmer — ^was 
supplementing  the  treasures  of  his  wonderful  Folio  MS.  from 
other  quarters,  and  preparing  the  materials  of  his  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry.  About  the  same  time  (1764)  appeared 
Evanses  "  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Antient  Welsh  Bards." 
Mallet^s  work  on  ''the  remains  of  the  Mythology  and  Poetry 
of  the  Celtes,  particularly  of  Scandinavia,"  had  already  been 
published  some  years.^  About  the  same  time  Gray  was 
writing  his  Welsh  and  Scandinavian  pieces.'  At  the  same  time 
Chatterton  was  striving  to  satisfy  the  new  taste  that  was 
spreading  with  forgeries  of  old  poems.'  The  first  decade,  then, 
of  George  IIL^s  reign  is  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 


I  MaUet  (P.-H.)  Introdxiction  k  TIub- 
toiie  de  Dannemark,  o&  Ton  tmite  de 
la  raligion,  des  mcam  et  usages  des  an- 
ciens  danois  ete.  Copenkamte,  1755-66. 
Les  Monumens  de  la  iSythoiogie  et 
de  la  Poew  dee  Celtes  (tzad.  de«  Edda) 
oorrage  qui  fait  partie  de  cette  intro- 
dnctiaii,  ont  ansa  pani  s^paiteent  avec 
on  titre  partacolier,  en  1756.  Bmmet. 
Tercfs  translation  was  published  in 
1770.— F. 

*  In  1767  be  [Gray]  bad  intended  a 
seeond  tour  to  Scotland.  At  Dr. 
BeatUo's  desire,  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  was    published    bj   Fouliir   at 

TOL.  ir. 


Glasgow ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dodsley 
was  also  printing  tbem  in  London.  In 
both  these  editions,  the  "  Long  Stonr " 
was  omitted.  Some  pieces  of  Welch 
and  Norwegian  poetiy,  written  in  a 
bold  and  original  manner,  were  inserted 
in  its  place.  Mitfor^e  Ltfe  of  Gray, 
Works,  i.  xliz.-L — ^F. 

*  Published  in  1777.  He  died  Ang. 
25th,  1770.  His  first  article,  purporting 
to  be  the  transcript  of  an  ancient  M9. 
entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Fryers' 
first  passage  over  the  Old  Bridge," 
appeared  in  Farley's  Journal,  Bristol, 
Oct.  1768.    Pennt/  Cycl F. 
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revival  of  our  ballad  poetry.  Then  commenced  an  appreciation 
of  it  which  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  Then  it  found  itself  so  well  supported  that  it  was  able 
to  hold  up  its  head  in  spite  of  peremptory  contemptuous 
criticism.  It  feared  no  more  the  frowns  of  the  great.  Its 
beauty  was  no  longer  to  be  hid — its  light  no  longer  veiled  away 
from  men's  eyes.  '*  Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature 
cried."  In  the  midst  of  conventionalisms  and  artificialities. 
Simplicity  and  Truth  asserted  themselves.  The  age  was  growing 
sick  and  weary  of  its  old  darlings ;  growing  sensible  that  there 
was  no  salvation  in  them,  no  in£sJlibility,  no  supreme  delight  in 
their  worship : 

KatQzam  ezpeUas  fiiitA,  tamen  usque  recunet. 

Cinderella  had  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire  for  many  a  day.    For 
many  a  day  the  elder  sisters,  tricked  out  in  all  the  modish 
finery  of  the  time,  every  attitude  studied,  every  look  elaborated, 
every  movement  affected,  had  possessed  the  drawing-room  in  all 
their  fashionable  state.     Cinderella  down  in  the  kitchen  had 
heard  the  rustle  of  their  fine  silks  and  satins,  and  the  sound  of 
their  polite  conversation.     She  had  been  perplexed  by  their 
polished  verbiage,  and  felt  her  own  awkwardness  and  rusticity. 
She  had  never  dared  to  think  herself  beautifuL    No  admiring 
eyes  ever  came  near  her  in  which  she  might  mirror  herself. 
She  had  never  dared  to  think  her  voice  sweet.    No  rapt  ears 
ever  drank  in  fondly  its  accents.     She  felt  herself  a  plain- 
faced,  duU-souled,  uninteresting  person,  not  worthy  to  receive 
any  attention  from  any  one  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  adored 
her  sisters,  or  to  enter  their  well-mannered  society.     But  her 
lowliness  was  to  be  regarded.     The  songs  she  had  sung  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  servants — her  humble,  unpretentious  songs — 
they  were  to  find  greater  feivour  than  ever  did  those  of  her 
much-complimented  sisters.     She  too  was  to  be  the  belle  of 
balls.     It  was  about  the  year  1760  when  the  possibility  of  so 
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great  a  change  in  ber  condition  became  first  conceivable.  She 
met  with  many  enemies^  who  clamoured  that  the  kitchen  was 
ber  proper  place^  and  vehemently  opposed  her  admission  into 
any  higher  room.  The  Prince  was  long  in  finding  ber  out. 
The  sisters  put  many  an  obstacle  between  him  and  ber.  They 
could  not  understand  tbe  failure  of  their  own  attractions. 
They  could  not  appreciate  the  excellence  of  hers.  But  at  last 
the  Prince  found  ber^  and  took  her  in  all  ber  simple  sweetness 
to  himsel£  At  last,  to  lay  metaphors  aside,  England  ac- 
knowledged the  power  and  beauty  of  the  ballads  that  had 
suffered  for  so  long  a  time  such  grievous  neglect. 

At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  William  Whitehead  was  in 
the  third  year  of  his  adornment  of  the  Poet  Laureateship. 
**  Tbe  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  "  Tbe  Schoolmistress,"  **  The 
Complaint,   or  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality''— works    which  had  been  given  to    the    world  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  before — were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
fame.     The  general  character  of  our  literature  at  this  time 
was  wholly  didactic*     We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if  the  appear- 
ance of  a  poetry  that  was  weighted  with  no  overbearing  moral, 
or  other  purpose,  produced  a  tremendous  effect.     We  may  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  prodigious  excitement  caused  by  tbe 
publication  in  1760  of ''  The  Works  of  Ossian  the  Son  of  Fingal, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  language  by  James  Macpherson." 
With  all  their  magniloquence,  they  did  not  sermonise ;  they 
expressed  some  genuine  feeling.    Amidst  all  their  affected  cries 
there   was  a  true  voice  audible.     Three  years  subsequently. 
Bishop  Percy,  moved  by  Ossian's  popularity,  published  a  transla- 
tion firom  the  Icelandic  language  of  five  pieces  of  Hunic  poetry. 
In  the  following  year,  1764,  appeared  '^  Some  Specimens  of 
the  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  Bards  translated  into  English, 
with  Explanatory  Notes  on  tbe  Historical  Passages,  and  a  short 
Account  of  Men  and  Places  mentioned  by  the  Bards,  in  order 
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to  give  the  Curious  some  Idea  of  the  Taste  and  Sentiments  of 
our  Ancesters  and  their  Manner  of  Writing,  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Evan  Evans,  curate  of  Glanvair  Talyhaem  in  Denbighshire'* 
— a  work  with  which  Gray  was  familiar.     Shortly  afterwards 
appeared   Gray's    own    translations,   made  from  translations, 
of   Norse  and  Welsh    pieces  :     "  The  Fatal   Sisters,"  "  The 
Descent  of  Odin,**  "  The  Triumphs  of  Owen,"  and  «  The  Death 
of  Hoel."     About  the  time,  then,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Rdiquea  in   1765,  there  was  dispersed  over  the  country  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  old  Celtic  and  of  Scandinavian  poetry. 
And  now  the  age  was  ripe  for  the  reception  of  such  a  collec- 
tion of  old  ballads  as  had  been  published  some  forty  years,  but 
had  then,  after  a  short-lived  circulation,  fallen  into  neglect. 
Thomas  Percy,  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  Northampton- 
shire, was  by  nature  something  of  an  antiquarian.  When  '^  very 
young,"  he  became  possessed  of  a  folio  MS.  of  old  ballads  and 
romances.     "  This  very  curious  old  MS."  he  says  in  a  memo- 
randiun  made  in  the  old  folio  itself,  *^  in  its  present  mutilated 
state,  but  unbound  and  sadly  torn,  I  rescued  from  destruction, 
and  begged  at  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend  Humphrey  Pitt,  Esq. 
then  living  at  Shiffnal  in  Shropshire,  afterwards  of  Prior  Lee 
near  that  town ;  who  died  very  lately  at  Bath ;  viz.  in  Summer 
1769.     I  saw  it  lying  dirty  on  the  floor  under  a  Bureau  in  y^ 
Parlour :  being  used  by  the  maids  to  light  the  fire."    '^  When  I 
_^rst  got  possession  of  this  MS."  he  says  in  another  entry  in  the 
same  place,  **  I  was  very  young,  and  being  in  no  degree  an 
Antiquary,  I  had  not  then  learnt  to  reverence  it ;  which  must 
be  my  excuse  for  the  scribble  which  I  then  spread  over  some 
parts  of  its  margin;   and  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  even 
taking  out  the  leaves,  to  save  the  trouble  of  transcribing.     I 
have  since  been  more  careful."    Besides  this  famous  folio,  he 
possessed  also  a  quarto  MS.  volume  of  similar  pieces,  supposed 
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to  be  the  same  as  one  istill  in  the  hands  of  his  family,  and  con- 
taining only  copies  of  printed  poems.  The  folio  lias  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  family  in  the  greatest  privacy 
hitherto ;  Jamieson  and  Sir  F.  Madden  being  (I  believe)  the 
only  editors  who  have  printed  from  it,  though  Dibdin  was 
allowed  to  catalogue  part  of  it.  It  is  now  at  last,  as  our  readers 
know,  being  printed  just  as  it  is.  These  volumes  had  in  Percy 
a  (for  that  time)  highly  appreciative  possessor.  He  determined 
to  introduce  to  the  public  some  specimens  of  their  contents. 
This  proposal  was  promoted  by  the  sympathy  of  many  then  dis- 
tinguished men:  of  Shenstone,  Bird,  Grainger,  Steevens,  Farmer, 
and  by  others  of  still  greater  and  more  enduring  note — Garrick 
and  Goldsmith.  At  last,  in  1765  appeared  Reliquea  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and 
other  pieces  of  our  earlier  poets  (chiefly  of  the  Lyric  hind) 
together  ivith  some  few  of  later  date.  The  editor,  even  as  the 
editor  of  the  collection  of  1723,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  has, 
manifestly,  some  misgivings  about  the  character  of  his  protegees. 
He  is  not  quite  sure  how  they  will  be  received  by  his  polite 
contemporaries.  He  speaks  of  them,  in  his  Dedication  of  his 
volumes  to  the  Countess  of  Northumberland  (he  was  extremely 
ambitious  to  connect  himself  with  the  great  Percies  of  the 
North),  as  ''the  rude  songs  of  ancient  minstrels,"  ''the  barbarous 
productions  of  unpolished  ages,"  and  is  troubled  for  fear  lest  he 
should  be  guilty  of  some  impropriety  in  hoping  that  they  "  can 
obtain  the  approbation  or  the  notice  of  her,  who  adorns  courts 
by  her  presence,  and  diffuses  elegance  by  her  example.  But 
this  impropriety,  it  is  presumed,  will  disappear  when  it  is 
declared  that  these  poems  are  presented  to  your  Ladyship,  not  as 
labours  of  art  but  as  efiusions  of  nature,  shewing  the  first  efforts 
of  ancient  genius,  and  exhibiting  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
remote  ages."  In  his  Preface  he  says  that  "  as  most  of  "  the  con- 
tents of  his  folio  MS.  "  are  of  great  simplicity,  and  seem  to  have 
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been  merely  written  for  the  people,  the  possessor  was  long  in 
doubt,  whether  in  the  present  state  of  improved  literature  they 
could  be  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public.  At  length 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  prevailed."  '*  In  a  polished  age, 
like  the  present/'  he  adds,  *'  I  am  sensible  that  many  of  these 
reliques  of  antiquity  will  require  great  allowances  to  be  made 
for  them.  Yet  have  they,  for  the  most  part,  a  pleasing  simpli- 
city, and  many  artless  graces,  which  in  the  opinion  of  no  mean 
critics  [a  foot-note  cites  Addison,  Dryden,  Lord  Dorset  &c.,  and 
Selden]  have  been  thought  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  higher 
beauties,  and  if  they  do  not  dasszle  the  imagination  [Did  '*  The 
School-mistress,"  "  The  Sugar-cane,"  dazzle  the  imagination?] 
are  frequently  found  to  interest  the  heart"  Still  more  striking 
are  the  following  words :  **  To  atone  for  the  rudeness  of  the  more 
obsolete  poems,  each  volume  concludes  with  a  few  modem 
attempts  in  the  same  kind  of  writing."  And  then  he  buttresses 
his  volumes  with  eminent  names — Shenstone,  Thomas  Warton, 
Garrick,  Johnson  (we  shall  see  presently  how  far  Johnson  was 
likely  to  smile  on  his  undertaking),  which  '*  names  of  so  many 
men  of  learning  and  character,  the  editor  hopes  will  serve  as  an 
amulet,  to  guard  him  from  every  unfavourable  censure  for 
having  bestowed  any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  Old  Ballads.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  others 
eminent  for  their  genius  and  taste,  that  this  little  work  was 
undertaken.  To  prepare  it  for  the  press  has  been  the  amuse- 
ment of  now  and  then  a  vacant  hour  amid  the  leisure  and 
retirement  of  rural  life,  and  hath  only  served  as  a  relaxation 
from  graver  studies.  It  hath  been  taken  up  and  thrown  aside 
for  many  months  during  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years."  With 
such  apologies  and  antidotes  did  the  Reliques  make  their  debut ! 
How  strange — what  a  wonderful  tale  of  altered  taste  it  tells — 
that  in  order  to  make  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Edom  o'  Gordon," 
"  Little  Musgrave  and  I^ady  Barnard,"  endurable,  to  reconcile 
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tbe  reader  to  their  rudeness,  such  charming  chaperones  should  be 
assigned  them  as  ^  Bryan  and  Pereene,  a  West  Indian  ballad  by 
Dr.  Grainger,"  ''  Jemmy  Dawson,  by  Mr.  Shenstone  " !  **  Bryan 
and  Pereene/'  **  founded  on  a  real  fact,"  narrates  how  Pereene, 
^^  the  pride  of  Indian  dames,'*  went  down  to  the  sea-shore  to  meet 
her  lov^er,  who,  after  an  absence  in  England  of  one  long  long  year 
one  month  and  day,  was  returning  to  St.  Christopher's  and  his 
mistress. 

Soon  as  his  weU-known  ship  she  spied 

She  cast  her  weeds  away, 
And  to  the  palmy  shore  she  hied 

All  in  her  hest  amy. 

In  sea-gpfeen  silk,  so  neatly  clad 
She  there  impatient  stood  ; 

Bryan,  seeing  her  in  the  said  sea-green  silk,  impatient  also, 
leapt  overboard  in  the  hope  of  reaching  her  sooner. 

The  crew  with  wonder  saw  the  lad 
Kepell  the  foaming  flood. 

Iler  hands  a  handkerchief  displayed, 

Which  he  at  parting  gave ; 
Well-pleas'd  the  token  he  snrreyM, 

And  manlier  beat  the  wave. 

Her  fair  companions  one  and  all 

Rejoicing  crowd  the  strand ; 
For  now  her  lorer  swam  in  call, 

And  almost  tonch*d  the  land. 

Then  through  the  white  snrf  did  she  haste, 

To  clasp  her  lovely  swain ; 
When  ah  I  a  shark  bit  throngh  his  waist, 

His  heart's  blood  dy'd  the  main. 

Ho  sbiiek'd !  his  half  sprang  from  the  ware, 

Streaming  with  purple  gore. 
And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 

And  ah!  was  seen  no  more. 
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Now  haste,  now  hasto,  ye  maids,  I  piaj, 

Fetch  water  horn  the  Bpring; 
She  falls,  she  swoons,  she  dies  away, 

And  soon  her  knell  they  zing. 

And  so  the  doleful  ditty  ends  with  an  injunction  to  the  **fair," 
to  strew  her  tomb  with  fresh  flowerets  every  May  morning,  to 
the  end  that  they  and  their  lovers  may  not  come  to  similar 
distress.  Jemmy  Dawson  was  one  of  the  Manchester  rebels 
who  took  part  in  the  '45,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
on  Kennington  Common  in  1746. 

Their  colonrs  and  their  sash  he  wore. 

And  in  the  &tal  dress  was  found ; 
And  now  he  most  that  death  endure, 

Which  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wound. 

How  pale  was  then  his  true  lore's  cheek, 
When  Jemmy's  sentence  reached  her  ear ; 

For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows. 
So  pale,  nor  yet  so  chill  appear. 

With  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said. 

Oh  I  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart. 
Think  not  thy  death  shall  end  our  loves. 

For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 

Poor  Kitty  inflexibly  witnesses  his  execution. 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 

The  lover^s  monmfiil  hearse  retir'd ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head, 

And  sighing  forth  his  name  ezpird. 

Such  were  the  pieces  whose  elegance  was  to  make  atonement 
to  the  readers  of  a  century  ago,  for  the  barbarousness  of  the 
other  components  of  the  Rdiquea^ 

This  barbarousness  was  further  mitigated  by  an  application 
of  a  polishing  process  to  the  ballads  themselves.  Percy  per- 
formed the  offices  of  a  sort  of  tireman  for  them.  He  dressed 
and  adorned  them  to  go  into  polite  society.  To  how  great  an 
extent  he  laboured  in  their  service,  is  now  at  last  manifested  by 
the  publication  of  the  Folio.     The  old  MS.  contained  many 
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pieces  which,  it  would  seem,  were  considered  hopeless^  No 
amoant  of  xnanipulation  could  ever  make  them  presentable. 
It  contained  many  pieces  and  many  fragmenta — ^thanks  to  the 
anxiety  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Pitt's  servants  to  %ht  his  fires ! — 
which  the  art  of  the  editorial  refiner  of  the  eighteenth  century 
deemed  capable  of  adaptation ;  and  Percy  adapted  them.  The 
,  old  ballads  could  reckon  on  no  genuine  sympathy.  They  were, 
(  80  to  speak,  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land. 

Percy,  as  the  extracts  we  have  quoted  from  his  Dedication 
and  Preface  have  shown,  was  not  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
time.  He  was  but  slightly  in  advance  of  them ;  but  he  toas  in 
advance  of  them.  He  did  recognise  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  old  poetry,  more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  he  ever  dared 
confess.  And,  though  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
he  was  doing,  did  for  us — for  Europe — an  unutterable  service. 
He  was,  to  the  end,  curiously  unconscious  of  it.  He  had  given 
a  deadly  blow  to  a  terrible  giant,  and  freed  many  captives  from 
his  thraldom,  without  knowing.  Men  are  often  reminded  to  be 
delicately  careful  in  their  actions,  because  they  know  not  what 
harm  they  may  do.  They  might  sometimes  be  encouraged 
by  the  thought  that  they  know  not  what  good  they  do. 
Certainly  Perq^  performed  for  English  literature  a  far  higher 
service  than  he  ever  dreamt  of.  He  always  regarded  the 
Rdiquea  as  something  rather  frivolous.  *'  I  read  '  Edwin  and 
Angelina '  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago,^'  writes  Goldsmith,  in 
1767,  to  the  printer  of  the  St.  Jamea^  Chronide,  who  had 
assigned  Goldsmith's  ballad  to  Percy,  "and  he  (as  we  both 
considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best)  told  me,  withj^s  usual 
goodhumour,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  my 
plan  to  form  the  firagmenta  of  Shakespeare  into  a  ballad  of  his 
own.  He  then  read  me  his  little  cento,  if  I  may  to  call 
it,  and  I  highly  approved  of  it."  ^^  I  am  so  little  interested 
about  tlie  amiLsemenla  of  my  youth,^^  writes  Percy  to  his 


/ 
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publisher  in  1794,  '*  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  benefit  of  my 
nephew,  I  could  contentedly  have  let  the  Bdiquea  of  Ancient 
Poetry  remain  unpublished/'  The  great  effect  the  memorable 
work  produced  came  *^  not  with  observation.'' 

With  all  the  consideration  Percy  showed  for  the  prevailing 
taste,  he  did  not  succeed  in  winning  over  to  his  support  certain 
great  leaders  of  it.  He  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  leader  of  the  leaders  of  it — of  that  supreme 
potentate.  Dr.  Johnson.  In  his  Preface  he  twice  mentions  him : 
first,  as  having  urged  him  to  publish  a  selection  from  the  Folio 
C'  He  could  refuse  nothing,"  he  says,  "  to  such  judges  as  the 
author  of  the  Bavibler,  and  the  late  Mr.  Shenstone");  and 
secondly,  as  having  lightened  his  editorial  task  with  his  assist- 
ance C'  To  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Johnson,"  he  writes,  *'  he  owes 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  ")•  But,  for  all 
these  complimentary  mentions,  Johnson  seems  to  have  liked 
neither  the  work  nor  its  author,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boawell 
again  and  again ;  thus :  *'  The  conversation  having  turned  on 
modem  imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one  having 
praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them  with  that  ridicule 
which  he  always  displayed  when  that  subject  was  mentioned." 
The  177th  number  of  the  Rambler  gives  a  satirical  account  of  a 
Club  of  Antiquaries.  Hirsute,  we  are  told,  had  a  passion  for 
black-letter  books;  Ferratus  for  coins;  Ghartophylax  for 
gazettes ;  **  Cantilenus  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  old  ballads, 
for  he  considered  them  as  the  genuine  records  of  the  natural 
taste.  He  offered  to  show  me  a  copy  of  The  Children  of  the 
Wood,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  from  several 
corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had  any  claim  to  such 
favours  from  him."  In  his  Life  of  Addison,  after  a  sarcastic 
reference  to  his  Spectators  on  "  Chevy  Chase,"  and  Wagstaff's 
ridicule  of  them,  he  adds,  in  modification  of  Dennises  reductio 
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ad  abeurdum  of  Addison's  canoii — ^that  '<  Cbeyy  Chase  **  pleases, 
and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural — *'  In  Chevy  Chase 
there  is  not  much  of  either  bombast  or  affectation,  but  there  is 
chill  and  lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told 
in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impression  on  the  mind/' 
With  what  horror  the  ghost  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  must  have 
been  struck  if  ever  it  was  aware  of  this  crushing  dictum !  Still 
more  suggestive  are  his  observations  on  another  old ,  ballad. 
**  The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays,"  he  remarks  in  his 
Life  of  Prior,  ''is  Henry  and  Emma  —  a  dull  and  tedious 
dialogue,  which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man  nor  tender- 
ness for  the  woman.  The  example  of  Enmia,  who  resolves  to 
follow  an  outlawed  murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation  [would  Johnson  have  said  that  the 
"  Laocoon,"  or  the  "  Venus  de  Medici,"  deserved  an  imitation  ? 
how  could  his  critical  rules  have  been  applied  to  them  ?],  and 
the  experiment  by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infemy  to  her  or  in  disappointment 
to  himself."  With  these  terrible  sentences  in  our  ear,  let  us 
read  these  stanzas : 

Though  it  be  songe 

Of  old  &  jonge. 

That  I  ahold  1>a  to  blame, 

Theyrs  be  the  charge 

That  Bpeke  ao  laige 

In  hartynge  of  my  name ; 

For  Iwyll  prove 

That  fayt^fuUe  low. 

It  is  devoid  of  shame ; 

In  your  dystresae, 

And  heTyneaae, 

To  part  with  yon  the  aaroe ; 

And  snre  all  the 

That  do  not  so 

True  loren  are  they  none. 

For  in  my  mynde 

Of  all  mankynde 

I  lore  but  yon  alone. 
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Andy  I  thinke  nat  nay 

But  as  ye  say, 
It  is  no  mayden's  lore ; 
But  lore  may  make 
Mo  for  your  sake, 
As  I  have  sayd  before, 
To  come  on  foote 
To  himt,  to  skote 
To  gete  ns  mete  in  store ; 
For  so  that  I 
Your  oompaney 
May  have,  I  ask  no  more. 
From  which  to  part, 
It  makyth  my  hart 
As  colde  as  ony  stone ; 
For  in  my  mynde 
Of  all  mankynde 
I  lore  but  yon  alone. 

Bead  these  high  passionate  words,  and  think  of  Johnson's 
criticism.^  He  misses,  eyidently,  the  point  of  the  poem — does 
not  see  how  one  noble  idea  permeates  and  vivifies  every  line, 
and  glorifies  the  self-abandonment  confessed. 

Here  may  ye  see 

That  women  be 

In  lore,  meke,  kynde,  and  stable ; 

Late  nerer  man 

Bepzove  them  than, 

Or  call  them  variable ; 

Bat  rather  pray 

God  that  we  may 

To  them  be  comfortable. 

His  criticism  of  the  "  Nut-brown  Maid  *'  makes  his  dislike  of  the 
old  ballads  intelligible  enough.  We  can  understand  now  how 
he  came  to  despise  and  abuse  them,  and  parody  their  form  in 
this  wise : 

>  Of.  Mr.  Gilpin's  (Sanrey-Gilpin,  an  the  same  woman  whom  the  Bake  dis- 

artist,  1733-1807,)  remark,  ajMM^Kichols  cards  in  the  first  print,  by  whom  ho  is 

and  Steeyens'  Hogarth^  on  the  seventh  rescued  in  the  fourth,  who  is  present  at 

plate  of  the  Rake's  Progress  :   '*  The  his  marriage,  who  follows  him  into  jail, 

episode  of  the  fainting  woman  might  and  lastly  to  Bedlam.    The  thought  is 

have  given  way  to  many  circumstances  rather  unnatural,  an<2  the  moral  cirtainly 

more  proper  to  the  occasion.    Tliis  is  cu/pahk" 
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The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  a  stone ; 
The  nnise  took  np  the  squealing  child. 

But  stin  the  child  squealed  on. 

Warbiirton^  Hurd,  and  others  heartily  concurred  in  his  opinion. 
Warburton  thought  that  the  old  ballads  were  utterly  despicable 
by  the  side  of  the  exalted  literature  of  his  own  and  recent 
times.  He  called  them  '' specious  funguses  compared  to  the 
oak." 

But  in  the  face  of  this  contumely,  looked  down  on  and  sneered 
at  by  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the  age,  the  old  ballads 
grew  clear  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  They  stirred  emotions 
that  had  long  lain  dormant.  They  revived  fires  that  had  long 
slumbered.  The  nation  lay  in  prison  like  its  old  Troubadour 
king ;  in  its  durance  it  heard  its  minstrel  singing  beneath  the 
window  its  old  songs,  and  its  heart  leapt  in  its  bosom.  It 
recognised  the  well-known,  though  long-neglected,  strains  that 
it  had  heard  and  loved  in  the  days  of  its  youth.  The  old  love 
revived.  The  captive  could  not  at  once  cast  off  its  fetters,  and 
go  forth.  But  a  yearning  for  liberty  awoke  in  it;  a  wild, 
growing,  passionate  longing  for  liberty,  for  real,  not  artificial 
flowers ;  for  true  feeling,  not  sentimentalism ;  for  the  fresh 
life-giving  breezes  of  the  open  country,  not  the  languid  airs 
of  enclosed  courts. 

As  one  who  long  in  populoos  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  smnmer^s  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  Tillages  and  fioms 
A^oin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceiyes  delight. 
The  smeU  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound, 

80  did  the  nation  issue  forth  from  its  confinement,  and  conceive 
truer,  more  comprehensive  joys. 

The  publication  of  the  Rdiqtiea,  then,  constitutes  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  great  revival  of  taste,  in  whose  blessings  we 
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now  participate.  After  1765,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
numerous  collectious  of  old  ballads,  in  Scotland  and  in  England, 
by  Evans,  Pinkerton,  Hurd,  Bit£on,  were  made.  The  noble 
reformation,  that  received  so  great  an  impulse  in  1765,  ad- 
vanced thenceforward  steadily.  The  taste  that  was  awakened 
never  slumbered  again.  The  recognition  of  our  old  life  and 
poetry  that  the  Reliquea  gave,  was  at  last  gloriously  confirmed 
and  established  by  Walter  Scott  That  great  minstrel  was 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  BdiqueSy  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, through  Burger  and  others  who  had  drunk  deep  of  its 
waters. 

**  Among  the  valuable  acquisitions,''  says  Scott  in  his  Autobi- 
ography, writing  of  his  studies  after  his  leaving  Edinburgh  High 
School, ''  I  made  about  this  time,  was  an  acquaintance  with 
Tasso's  '  Jerusalem  Delivered '  through  the  flat  medium  of  Mr. 
Hoole's  translation.  But  above  all  I  then  first  became  acquainted 
with  Bishop  Percy's  Rdiques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  As  T  had  been 
from  infancy  devoted  to  legendary  lore  of  this  nature,  and  only 
reluctantly  withdrew  my  attention  from  the  scarcity  of  materials 
and  the  rudeness  of  those  which  I  possessed,  it  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described,  with  what  delight  I  saw  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  which  had  amused  my  childhood,  and  still  continued 
in  secret  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  considered  as  the  subject 
of  sober  research,  grave  commentary,  and  apt  illustration  by  an 
editor  who  showed  his  practical  genius  was  capable  of  emulating 
the  best  qualities  of  what  his  pious  labour  preserved.  I  re* 
member  well  the  spot  where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  beneath  a  huge  plantaine  tree,  in  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  intended  for  an  old-fashioned  arbour  in  the 
garden  I  have  mentioned.  The  summer  day  sped  onwards  so 
fast  that,  notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,  I 
forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for  with  anxiety,  and  was 
still  found  entranced  in  my  intellectual  banquet.     To  read  and 
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to  remember  was  in  this  instance  the  same  thing,  and  hence- 
forth I  overwhelmed  my  schoolfellows  and  all  who  would 
hearken  to  me  with  tragical  recitations  from  the  ballads  of 
Bishop  Percy.  The  first  time  too  I  could  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  which  were  not  common  occurrences  with  me,  I  bought 
unto  myself  a  copy  of  these  beloved  volumes ;  nor  do  I  believe 
I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently  or  with  half  the 
enthusiasm/' 


ON  "BONDMAN;* 

THE  NAHS  AND  THE  CLASS, 

iriTH  VXFaBMKCm  to  TRB  BALLAD  OT  ''JOHK  DB  BBBUB.* 

Bt  F.  J.  FUSNIVALL. 


JoHK80H*8  definition  of  bondman  is  "  a  man  slave.''  To  it  his 
latest  editor,  Dn  I<athani,  puts  neither  addition  nor  qualification ; 
and  the  popular  notion  imdoubtedly  is,  that  whenever  the  word 
is  used,  of  Early  English  times  or  modern,  a  slave  is  understood, 
one  whose  person,  wife,  children,  and  property,  are  wholly  in 
his  owner's  power.  We  have  to  fisk  how  far  this  popular  notion 
18  true  with  regard  to  our  Bondmen,  John  de  Reeue,  Hobkin  or 
Hodgkin  long,  and  Hob  o'  the  Lathe,  and  their  class. 

I  do  not  find  the  word  boTidnum  in  English  till  about  1250 
A.i».,  taking  that  as  the  date  of  the  Owla^Nightmgalsi 

Moni  chapmon  tnd  numi  eniht 
Lvre^  and  halt '  hu  wif  ariht ; 
And  iwB  de|»  moni  bondemam, 
{Owl  ami  JSiffhtimffaU,  L  1675,  p.  49,  ed.  Sintmaim,  186S.) 


The  earlier  word  was  boTide,  and  the  earliest  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bonda,  which  Thorpe  rightly  derives  and  defines  as  follows  in 
his  glossary  to  the  Ancient  Laws : 

Bonia,  boor,  paterfamilias.  This  word  was  nrobably  introdnoed 
bj  the  Danes,  and  seems  oocasionallv  to  have  been  used  for  ceorl ; 
its  immediate  derivation  is  from  0.  a,  hucmdi^  contr[aoted  to]  bondi^ 
TiIHcas,  colonus  qui  fooo  ntitur  proprio ;  part.  pros,  used  substantiTely 
of  at  bud,  (3oth«  gabauan  habitare ;  modem  Danish  bonde^  peasant, 
kiuhaiidman. 

Bosworth  on  the  other  hand  defines  Bonda  as 

1.  One  bound,  a  husband,  householder.  2.  A  proprietor,  husband- 
inaiiy  boor :  Bands'land  land  held  under  restrictions,  copyhold. 

J 

>  MS.  Got.  hlad. 
rou  n.  c 
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Whether  '  one  bound '  (as  if  from  boTidj  and-a  one  who  has ; 
like  weed  a  garment^  wceda  one  who  has  a  garment,)  is  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and  till  the  proof  is 
produced,  I  reject  the  meaning  as  original^*  though  no  doubt 
at  a  later  period  this  sense  prevailed  over  the  Scandinavian 
one.     Mr.  Wedgwood  says  under  Husband : 

Erom  Old  Norse  hua  (the  equivalent  of  G.  haueuy  Da.  howmy  to 
till,  cultivate,  prepare)  are  hu  a  household,  &rm,  cattle ;  buandi^ 
hondi^^  N.  honde  the  possessor  of  a  farm,  husbandman ;  hmhcmd  or 


*  b6ndi  {d,  f.  b^andi » buandi,  der 
Sonde,  freier  Grumdbentser,  Hmuvatet, 
pi.  bcmdr  mariti. — Mobins. 

*  Mr.  Cockayne  says  "Th6  word  Bond 
bound  has  no  exiatenoe  bat  in  Somner, 
whence  c^en  have  copied  it.  Boe- 
woith  has  bnilt  on  B<md  a  guess,  Banda 
one  bound,  which  is  a  ddusion.  For 
Bound,  the  true  word  is  bumden,  and  for 
a  Bond,  bend"  Mr.  Earle  also  rejects 
the  derivation  fiom  bond,  and  the  mean- 
ing "one  bound.**  Mr.  Thorpe  savs 
that  Ettmuller  (p.  293)  questions  the 
bwtndi,  bdndi  derivation,  bat  without 
sufficient  grounds,  in  Mr.  Thorpe's 
opinion.  Haldorson  accepts  it  "  Sondi 
m,  pater&milias  (quasi  boandi,  buandi) 
en  Husfader,  Husbands,  L.  Colonus, 
ruricola,  en  Boode,  SlMiendr  pnedica- 
tores  (Bonds  with  a  large  house  and 
extensiye  ground),  SmSbctndr  \'illict 
(Bonds  wi£  a  smaU  house  and  little 
yard).**  Mr.  Skeat  notes  "  Bosworth  also 
gives  Buend,  buffend,  bugigend,  as  mean- 
ing an  inhabitant,  a  farmer,  from  bium, 
to  dwell,  cultivate.  This  comes  nearer 
to  the  Dan.  and  Sw.  bond^  as  regards 
etymology,  though  it  is  not  so  near  in 
form.  c5f.  A.-&X.  buan,  Mosso-CKith. 
bauan,  gabauan,  to  dwell,  bauains,  a 
dwelling-place.  The  G-.  bauer,  peasant, 
is  the  Ihi.  boer,  and  our  boor.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Bu.  bocr,  as  well  as  the 
Sw.  and  Dan.  bonde,  signifies  *  a  pawn 
at  chess.'  I  do  not  see  how  you  dis- 
tinguish between  A.-Sax.  bonda  and 
A. -Sax.  buend,  unless  you  call  the 
former  a  Danish  word.  In  modem 
Danish  the  d  is  not  sounded,  and  the  o 
has  an  oo  sound,  so  that  botide  ia  called 
boon-ne  (Lund's  Danish  Grammar)." 

Professor  Bosworth  has  kindly  sent 
me  the  following  note  in  support  of  the 


first  meaning  he  assigns  to  bonda.    It 
unfortunately  came  too  late — in  conse- 
quence of   the  illness  of  his   aman- 
uensis— to  be  worked  up  or  noticed  in 
the  text.    **  Bonda,  bonda,  an ;  m.    L 
A  wedded  or  married  man,  a  kuAand\ 
maritus,  sponsus.     IL    J%e  faihar  or 
head  of  a  famUy,  a  householder ;  pater- 
&milias,  osoonomus.    Then  follow  nu- 
merous   examples,  in  proof  of  these 
meanings.     I've  gone  over  again    all 
the  examples,  and  I  have  enlarged  what 
I  had  previously  written,  as  to   the 
origin  of '  Bunda,  bonda,'  and  given  the 
detail  in  the  foUowinff  pages. — J.  B." 
"  Every  word  has  its  nistory  by  which 
its  introduction  and  use  are  best  ascer- 
tained.   Bede  tells  us  [Bk.  I,  25,  2,] 
that  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent  married  a 
Christian,  BeiCha,  a  Frankish  princess. 
The  Queen  prepared  the  way  for  the 
friendly  reception  of  Augustine  and  his 
missiooaiy  followers,  by  Ethelbert  in 
A.D.  697»  who  was  the  first  to  found  a 
school  in  Kent,  and  wrote  laws  which 
are  said  to  be  "&sette  on  Augustinua 
djBge,"  established  in  the  time  o/Auffus- 
tine,  between  a.  n.  507  and  604.     The 
cultivation  and  writing  of  An^o<Saxon 
[Englisc]  b^gan  with   the   oonversioii 
of  Ethelbert.    Marriage,  and  the  house- 
hold arrangements  depending  npon  it, 
were   reguhited    by   uie   law    of    tho 
Church,  and  indigenous  compound  worda 
were  formed  to  express  tliat  Law  : — thus 
He  law,  divine  law;  Cristes  ^    Chrisii 
lex,  Bihte  6  legitimum  matrimoniwin 
Bd.  4,  6 — sew  wedlock,  marriage,  s^w- 
boren  laiqfvUtf  bom,  bom  in  wafloc^-^ 
sew-brica  m.  wedlock  breaker,  m,  an  aditl^ 
terer,    eew-brice  /.  an  adtUiress,    sew- 
feest-mann  marriage-fast-man,  a  fced^Icd 
mant  a  husband ;  sew-nian  to  toed,  take 
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huhand  the  master  of  the  hooBe.    Dan.  botide  peasant,  oonntrymaziy 
nUageTy  down. 

Where  the  word  occars  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  Thorpe 
translates  it "  proprietor/'  and  then  '<  husband/'  meaning  ^  hus- 
hand  who  is  a  proprietor." 

Swa  ymbe  firi^s-lxSte,  swa  ]>am  londan  si  selost, '}  ]>am  ]>e6fan  si 
laSost. — JEtkelredea  Domas^  vi.  ynrii.' 

So  canceming  *'  frithes-hot,"  as  may  be  best  to  the  propneior  and 
most  hostile  to  the  thief. — Ancient  Lclwa^  i.  322-3. 


I 


a  wife  fiw-nimg  foeddtng,  marrioffe — 
iew'wiS  a  weddea  wonum, — ^H^-bonda, 
— ^bonda  a  Aotue  binder,  husband,  houae- 
koider.  This  ezpresaye  oompoand  it 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  langoage.  It 
is  fiymid  ia  the  interpolated  passage  of 
Uatt.  zx.  between  y.  28  and  29.  The 
paesage  is  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
of  the  Gospels,  except  the  interlineaij 
^oasea.  llie  A.-8ax.  is  a  literal  rer- 
aion  of  the  Aagostinian  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian libraxy,  Oxford  [Codex.  AuguMt 
857,  1>.  2,  141.  from  the  Old  Italic 
▼eraion,  from  which  the  Latin  Vnlgate 
of  the  Qospeb  was  formed  by  SL  Jerome 
about  A.i>.  3S4.  Thongh  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  dat^  when  the  Gospels 
were  translated  from  Latin  into  A.-Sax., 
Cnthbect  assnrcs  as  that  Bede  finished 
the  last  Qospel,  St  John,  on  Hay  27, 
786,  [See  Pref.  to  Goth,  and  A.-Sax. 
Goa.  Bos^  p.  ix-xii].  As  the  three  pre- 
ceding Goepels  were  most  likely  tzans- 
Uted  before  St.  John,  then  the  follow- 
ing sentence  was  written  before  785,  8e 
h&bonda  [h6s-bnnda  in  M8.  Comb.  M, 
2, 1 1,]  hate  M  4risan  and  r^man  Sam 
5Bnim,  ti$  koutekokUr  bid  thee  rite  and 
mate  room  for  the  other.  Notea  to  Boe^ 
woriXe  Goth,  and  A.'8ax.  Gos.  Mt.  xx. 
28 ;  9.  578.  H^bonda  is  also  nsed 
by  Elfrie  in  his  Tersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  about  970  [Ex.  8,  22.]  Banda, 
boada  erne  loedded  or  bound,  a  hfuaband, 
from  bindan;  p.  band,  bondon;  pp. 
bonden;  to  bind,  mnst  have  been  of 
esrljer  or^^  than  the  compoond  h^- 
boada.  It  is  a  well-known  mle  that  in 
A.-8ax.  aptntm  or  agent  is  denoted  by 


adding  a,*  as  bytl  a  hammer,  bytla  a 
hammerer,  4nweald  nde,  govemmeni^ 
inwealda  a  ruUr,  governor, — ^bnnden, 
bond  bound,  bands,  bonda  one  bounds 
a  huhand.  Bxmda  might  be  banda,  aa 
well  as  bonda,  for  a  is  often  nsed  for  o, 
as  monn  for  mann  a  man.  The  early 
nse  of  h^bnnda,  -bonda  wonld  at  once 
indicate,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
Noise  or  Icelandic  origin.  It  oonld  not 
be  deriyed  from  the  Norse  b^  to  dwell, 
part.  b4andi  b6andi  dwelling,  nor  even 
from  the  cognate  A.-Sax.  bAan  to  dwdl, 
becanse  the  A  and  6  are  long  in  the 
Noree  bAa  to  dwdl,  b4andi,  b^andi 
dwelling,  and  the  A.'8ax,  biian  to  dwell, 
biende  dwelling,  b^end,  b^enda  a 
dweller,  while  the  b,  and  o  are  always 
short  in  bunda  and  bonda.  So  in  other 
componnds  from  bindan  to  bind,  aa 
bonae-land  bond  or  leased  land,  land  let 
on  binding  conditions.  Bnnda  then  is 
a  pure  Anglo-Saxon  word,  deriyed  from 
bindan  to  bind.  Bb&n  to  dweU,  with  the 
part,  b&ende  dwdling,  and  the  nonn 
Mend,  es ;  fa.  a  dweUer,  is  qnite  a  dis- 
tinct word.  Biiend  has  its  own  nnmer- 
ons  componnds ;  as, — ^Land-b6end  a  land 
dweller,  a  farmer;  sgncoiA.  An-biiend 
one  dweUina  alone,  a  hermit;  ceaster-, 
eg-,  eorp-,  nor-,  fold-,  gmnd-,  her-,  iff-, 
land-,  neah-,  snnd-,  worold-  and  )«od- 
biiend." 

*  Ethelred,  son  of  Edcar,  snooceded  to 
the  throne,  on  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Edward,  in  the  year  978,  and  died  in 
1016. — Thorpe's  note  in  Lawa  and  Inst 
qf  England,  toL  L  p.  280. 


•  To  a  nibatAnittTe,  not  a  verb  or  participle.— F. 
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Again,  in  the  same  eentenee  nearly  repeated  in  Onutes  Donuu^ 
▼iiL  (Canute  died  12  Not.  1035)  *^y^  bandariy  for  the  pro- 
prietor,^ pu  380-L    At  pi  414-15,  UnxUea  DanuUj  LmiL 


Canjnz  inoolat  eandem  Sedem  qnam  Mantns. 
T^xxiii    And  ^er se  5ofida ant  vnwyd  3  nnbecnfod, aitte f  wif  ^ 
ba  cild  on  ^an  jlcan  nnbesaoea.    And  gif  ae  banda  sr  he  dead  meare^ 
becljpod  w«re,  ^onne  andwyrdan  ytk  jrfennman,  awa  he  sylf  Boeolde 
^eah  ne  lif  hnfde. 

And  where  the  husband  dwelt  without  claim  or  contest,  let  the  wife 
and  the  chOdren  dwell  in  the  aame,  nnaasailed  hy  litigation.  And 
if  the  hnahand,  hefore  he  waa  dead,  had  heen  cited,  then  let  the  heirs 
answer,  aa  himself  ahoold  have  done  if  he  had  lived. 

So  the  Lawa  of  King  Heniy  the  First  (who  reigned  1100-35 
k^\  repeating  the  \xSti  provisiony  say : 

S  5  Et  nbi  hunda  manserit  sine  calnmpnia,  sint  nxor  et  paeri  in 
eooem,  sine  querela  &c. — Anoiewt  Laws^  i.  526. 

In  1048  A«n.  the  Saxon  Chronicle  uses  bunda  for  a  house- 
holding  cultivator  or  former : 

Da  he  [Enstatins]  wbbs  some  mila  o85e  mare  heheonan  Dofran  . 
ba  dyde  he  on  his  byman  .  and  his  ee-feran  ealle  .  and  foran  to 
bofran  .  ysk  hi  pideir  oomon  .  )»a  woldon  hi  imiian  hi  |>83r  heom  sylfon 
gelicode  .  I^a  com  an  his  manna  .  and  wolde  wician  mt  anes  bundan^. 
hnse,  his  imf$anoes  .  and  gewimdode  )>one  husbundon  .  and  se  Atiff- 
htmda  '  ofsloh  ^one  oOeme.  Da  weard  EostatitM  nppon  his  horse  . 
and  his  se-feoran  nppon  heora  .  and  ferdon  to  fSM  husbundon  .  and 
ofslogon  nine  binnan  nis  agenan  heorto  .  and  wendon  him  pa  np  to 
pmre  barge*weard  .  and  ofslogon  esgf^r  ge  wiSinnan  ge  wi5utan  .  ma 
fejme  xx  manna. — Saason  Ohronicle,  ed.  Earle,  p.  177  (a.d.  1048.) 

When  he  [Enstatbins]  was  some  miles  or  more  beyond  Dover, 
then  put  he  on  his  armonr,  and  all  his  companions  (did  likewise), 
and  went  to  Dover.  When  they  came  thither,  then  wonld  they 
lodge  where  they  pleased.  Then  came  one  of  his  men,  and  would 
dwell  at  the  house  of  a  ctdtivcUor  (or  householder)  against  his  will, 
and  wounded  the  cultivator;  and  the  cuUwator  slew  the  other. 
Then  Eustathius  got  upon  his  horse,  and  his  companions  on  theirs^ 
and  went  to  the  cuUivaiary  and  slew  him  within  his  own  hearth ;  and. 

I  bundoD,  am,  Hng.  goodman,  1048.  plode  the  **  mozal-etTmology  *  of  a  hus^ 

Olos$arial  Index,  land  being  so  called  Ixxiause  he  is  the 

'  The  equivalence  of  the  huibunda  band  or  binder-together  of  the  house, 

with  the  bunda  here  i«  enoogh  to  ex-  eren  if  Dr.  Boeworth  be  right. 


ON  '*  BONDUAH.*'  ZXZVil 

went  then  np  to  the  guard  of  the  city,  and  slew  both  within  and 
irithoat  more  than  20  men. 

In  a  paaeage  in  Hickes  the  (no  doubt)  free  hwndaf  paying  a 
fine,  ia  contrasted  with  the  thrcdl  who  gets  a  flogging : 

And  pf  hwa  fSia  ne  jelnste .  ]K>nne  ^ehete  he  f  swa  swa  hit  gela^od 
is .  hmda  mid  zzz  pen.  Crsol  mid  his  hyde .  J^e^nmid  xrr  scill. — ^From 
Hickes's  JHsserkOio  Epiitolaris,  p.  108. 

And  if  any  one  does  not  perform  this,  then  let  him  make  amends 
for  that  as  is  laid-down-by-law :  the  bonds  with  zxx  pence,  the  thrall 
with  his  hide,  the  thane  with  zxx  shillings. 


Thns  Abut  then  the  evidence — for  I  do  not  admit  Bosworth's 
^  one  bouad  "  as  right — ^points  to  the  bonde  being  a  freeman, 
and  if  not  a  landed  proprietor,  still  a  free  tenant.  The  evidence 
of  the  freedom  is  strengthened  if  we  may  regard  the  Danish- 
oamed  bonde  as  a  Saxon-named  churlr—the  name  of  one 
seeming  to  be  used  for  the  other,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  observes,  for 
the  ceorla  was  a  free  man,  the  ^  ordinary  freeman  "  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  society,  though  obliged  by  *'the  feudal  system''  which 
**  may  be  traced  throughout  all  .^oiglo-Saxon  history,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  lord,  that  he  might  be  amenable  to  justice  when 
called  upon."'  Still,  this  vassalage  was  no  fioncio^e  in  the  later  or 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term ;  the  vassal  churl  was  a  freeman 
still,  if  we  may  trust  Heywood. 

In  Alfred's  time,  and  later,  the  cearl  had  alaves.  Sec.  25  of 
Alfred's  Laws  (translated)  is : 

If  a  man  commit  a  rape  upon  a  eearV$  female  slave  (mennen),  let 
him  make  bdt  (amends)  to  the  eeorl  with  5  shillings,  and  let  the 
vtfe  (fine)  be  60  shillings.    Ane.  Laws^  L  70^ 

The  Au-S.  laws  of  Banks  enact  that^ 

if  a  eeoH  thrived,  so  that  he  had  fully  five  hides  of  his  own  land, 
church  and  kitchen,  beU-hoose,  and  '*  barh*'-gate-seat,  and  special 
duty  in  the  king's  hall,  then  was  he  thenceforth  of  thane-right 
worthy. — Ane,  Laws^  L  191. 

Thorpe  defines  ceorl  thus : 

Oecrl.  O.H.Q.  choral.  A  freeman  of  ignoble  rank,  a  churl,  twy* 
hinde  man,  villanns,  illiberalis. 

Twykynde  (Afoti),  a  man  whose  'wir-gtld^  was  200  shillings. 
This  was  iAiB  lowest  class  of  Anglo-Saxon  aristocnM^.    Twel/'hynde 

>  Heywood's  DisHncHatu  m  Society,  1818,  p.  325. 
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(Ifon),  a  man  whose  wer-gUd  was  1200  Bhillings.    This  was  the 
highest  class  of  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy. 

The  slave  was  a  yrcd  or  ^ow.  Mr.  Thorpe  considers  \rail 
to  be  a  Scandinavian  word. 

Next  comes  the  question,  did  these  bondes  or  ceorls  continue 
free  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest  ?    Kemble  says  not: 

'  Finally,  the  nobles-by-birth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  the 
ever- widening  whirlpool ;  day  by  day  the  freemen,  deprived  of  their 
old  national  defences,  wringing  with  difficoliy  a  precarionB  sub- 
sistence from  incessant  labour,  sullenly  yielded  to  a  yoke  which  they 
could  not  shake  off,  and  commended  themselves  (such  was  the 
phrase)  to  the  protection  of  a  lord ;  till  a  complete  change  having 
thus  been  operated  in  the  opinions  of  men,  and  consequently  in 
every  relation  of  society,  a  new  order  of  things  was  consummated, 
in  which  the  honours  and  security  of  service  became  more  anxiously 
desired  than  a  needy  and  unsafe  freedom ;  and  the  alods  being 
finally  surrendered,  to  be  taken  back  as  heneficiay  under  mediate  lords, 
the  Kmndations  of  the  royal,  feudal  system  were  securely  laid  on 
every  side. — ^Kemble,  The  Saxofis  in  EiH/lcmdy  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  very  curious  and  instructive  dialogue  of  ^Ifric  numbers 
among  the  serfs  the  yriSUng  or  ploughman,*  whose  occupation  the 
author  nevertheless  places  at  the  h&ad  of  all  the  crafts,  with  per- 
haps a  partial  exception  in  favour  of  the  smith's. — ^Ibid.  p.  216. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  also  says  not : 

Not  only  were  slaves  increasing,  but  freemen  were  disappearing. 
The  ceorl  is  never  mentioned  in  our  laws  after  Edward  the  elder's 
time.  K  he  became  the  villan  of  a  later  period,  he  was  already 
semi-servile  before  the  Norman  conquest.  If  he  passed  into  the 
freeman,'  sometimes  holding  in  his  own  right,  and  sometimes  undeir 
a  lord's  protection,  the  class  did  not  number  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  at  the  time  when  Domesday  was  compiled,  was  virtually 
confined  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  had  not  even  a  representative 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames.  It  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Saxon  people  was  in  no  proper  sense,  and  at  no  time  free.  Even 
the  free  in  name  were  virtually  bound  down  to  the  soil  with  the 
possession  of  which  their  rights  were  connected,  and  from  which 
their  subsistence  was  derived ;  .  .  .  the  idea  that  any  man  might  go 
where  he  would,  Uve  as  he  liked,  think  or  express  his  thoughts 
freely,  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenour  of  a  con- 
stitution which  started  from  the  Old  Testament  as  a  model,  pre- 
served or  incorporated  the  traditions  of  Roman  law,  and  regarded 
the  reg^alation  of  life  as  the  duty  of  the  legislator. 

*  This  should  be  compared  with  the  *  Had  he  not  always  been  free? 

second  extract  firom  Havdok  below. 


ON  '^BOmniAN." 


Hhe  meDtionof  viUan  brings  us  to  the  Conquest^  and  to  Domes- 
day-book. On  every  page  of  the  latter  vUkmi  are  mentioned, 
and  the  articles  of  enquiry  for  the  composition  of  it  show  that 
the  enquiry  into  the  population  and  property  of  each  district 
**  was  conducted  by  the  king's  barons,  upon  the  oaths  of  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  and  all  the  barons,  and  their  French-bom 
Tassals,  and  of  the  hundredary  (reeve  of  the  hundred),  priest, 
steward,  and  six  villdna  of  every  viU^^  &c  (Heywood,  p.  290, 
note).  The  question  for  us  is,  are  we  to  take  as  free  men  or  not 
these  villans,  who  were  to  help  in  settling  what  '*  served  for  cen- 
turies as  the  basis  of  all  taxation,  and  the  authority  by  which  all 
disputes  about  landed  tenures  and  customs  were  decided,''  who 
were  to  state  '^  on  oath  what  amount  of  land  there  was  in  the 
district,  whether  it  was  wood,  meadow,  or  pasture,  what  was  its 
value,  what  services  were  due  from  its  owners ;  and  generally  the 
numbers  of  free  and  bond  on  the  estate  "  {PearaoUj  L  374). 

The  arguments  of  Serjeant  Heywood  for  the  identity*  of  the 
villein  with  the  ceorl  or  tvnhynde  man  seem  to  me  very  strong 
indeed ;  and  Mr.  Pearson  tells  me  that  in  the  earlier  use  of  the 
word  villanus,  the  first  which  he  knows, — namely,  that  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Decree  of  the  Bishops  and  Witan  of  Kent 
about  keeping  the  peace  under  Athdstan,  which  speaks  of 
Thamif  Comites,  et  Villani, — ^he  thinks  that  *^  villan  "  means 
**  oeorl "  very  literally. 

Seijeant  Heywood  first  shows  that  the  Teoctua  Roffenais^  in 
explaining  a  passage  from  the  Judida  CivitoHs  LundonicB  like 
that  quoted  above  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws'  ^ makes  it 


*  Of  thanAnieviZZaiHMSerit.  Heywood 
nj8,  *'  I  hare  not  met  with  it  in  any 
aathentie  documents  tiU  about  the  time 
of  the  Gonqaest,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
law*  of  Edward  the  Confeeeor,  William 
the  Oooqiiaor,  and  Heuy  the  first. 
Among  ue  Saxons  were  many  words 
deeeriptiTe  of  persons  engaged  in  hus- 
bandry, as  oeorls,  cyrlisc  men,  ffeneats^ 
tonesmen,  landsmen,  ftc,  but  me  pro- 
per appellation  lor  a  villan  has  not 
been  aseertained."— Pp.  290-1.  But 
see  the  next  paragraph  abore. 

*  Mr,  Pearson  says  we  must "  under- 
stand it  with  the  reservation  that  while 
the  rast  rn^rity  of  the  ceorl  class  had 
dagndod  into  tlie  position  of  villans, 
otiEeri  wero  distributed  in  the  different 


ranks  of  society  as  freemen,  socmen, 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  bordars  and 
cottars.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  BeoiUudines  Smaularum  PBrtonO' 
mm  use  the  word  viUamu  to  translate 
the  Sa«m  ffmeat,  and  that  the  word 
eeorla  does  not  occur  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment.** 

'  Be  gentas  et  legis  honoribus.  Fuit 
quondam  in  legibus  Anglorum  ea  gens 
et  lex  pro  honoribus,  et  ibi  erant  sapi- 
entes  populi  honore  digni,  quilibet  pro 
sua  rataone ;  comes  et  oohnua,  thanus  et 
msticus  {eoH  and  eeoH,  iheget^  and 
theawen). 

Et  si  colonus  tamen  sit,  qui  habeat 
integras  quinque  hydas  teme,  eoclesiam 
et  culinam,  turrim  sacram  {btU  hus)  et 


zl  OH  ^Bomnuju.^ 

relate  to  yfllaa  and  not  to  oeorls  (L.  tfolom)^  whence  we  inay  infer 
that  the  author  considered  them  aa  the  aame  peisons  **  {Dieaer^ 
taiioUy  p.  185).  He  next  shows  that  the  eighth  law  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  makes  the  were  of  a  villan  only  100 
shillings,  was  probably  wrongly  transcribed ;  and  that  the  seyen- 
tieth  Uw  of  Henry  L  eziMessly  defines  the  firee  twihind  as  a 
Tillan: — ^^thewereofatwihincj^that  is,  a  villan,is  five  pounds: 
twyhindif  i.  viUan%  wera  est  IV  lib^;** — and  the  76th  law 
classes  the  twihinds  among  the  free  men.    Also  that 

in  other  parts  of  the  laws,  villans  are  ranked  with  oeorls  and  twihinds. 
Moreover  the  weres  of  a  cyrlisc  man  A  [that  is,  or]  a  yiUan  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  and  reqnired  to  be  re^olated  in  the  same  mamier 
as  that  of  a  twelfhind.* — Meffwoody  p.  295. 

Another  proof  may  be  adduced  firom  their  being  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  reGefs  which  never  were  called  for  from  the  servile  class. 
When,  therefore,  provision  was  made  in  the  laws  of  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  exaction  of  a  relief  from  eveiy  viUan,  of  his  best 
beast,  whether  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  we  must  conclude  that,  at 
the  tbne  of  compiling  those  laws,  namely,  about  four  years  after  the 
Conquest^  a  villan  was  a  freeman, 

and  this  notwithstanding  the  concluding  words  of  the  law,  et 
pastea  ami  omnes  villani  in  franco  plegio^  which  must  be 
taken  aa  confirming  an  old  truth,  for  the  payment  of  one  relief 
^-which  villans  before  the  Conquest  had  paid— -could  not  have 
turned  an  unfree  man  into  a  free  one.     Serjeant  Heywood  adds : 

Another  powerful  argument  in  &vor  of  the  supposition  that  villans 
ranked  among  freemen,  aiises  from  the  oonsiaeration  that,  unless 
this  had  been  the  case,  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  England  must 
have  been  found  in  the  servile  class.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the 
&rmer8,  who  held  at  the  payment  of  rent,  either  in  money  or  kind, 
could  be  BO  very  numerous  as  to  furnish  victusls  for  the  armies  which 
were  collected,  provide  members  for  all  the  tythings,  and  crowd  the 
public  assemblies  which  were  held  for  judicial  purposes.  But  upon 
the  demesne  lands  of  almost  eveiy  lord,  villans  mignt  be  found,  and  if 
they  were  admitted  to  bear  the  name,  and  partake  of  the  privileges 
of  freemen,  and  rank  with  ceorls  or  twihinds,  the  difficulty  vanishes 
(p.  300). 

atrii  sedem  {hurkffiat  9ed)  «e  offlffium  hftbere  qmnqud  hidas  de  iao  proprio 

difltinctiim  {tender  note)  in  avis  regis,  allodii  «s.  ih.  p.  186. 
ills  tunc  in  posterum  sit  jnre  than!  '  Bodem  modo  per  omnia  4$  cyriiad 

(ikfgem  riktai)  dignns. — Heywood,    p.  vd  vttlam  wera  fieri  debet  eeeondam 


184.  Thxt.  Roffi  46  has  for  eolonus  of  modtun  suum,  sicat  de  dnodecies  cen- 
the  aboTe,  vittimus.  **  £t  ei  villanus  ita  teno  dizinniB. — U.  Ben,  i.  76 ;  WUkins, 
crevisset  sua  probitate,  quod  pbniter      270,  in  Heywood,  p.  206  n. 


OK  ^'wxroiciN.'* 

Professor  Pearson  looks  on  the  villans  as  ^  bond  opon  bond 
land»'  and  as  to  the  numbers  of  them  and  the  freemen  and  the 
population  generally  at  Domesday,  gives  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  and 
Sir  James  Macintosh's  calculations  as  follows : 

We  may  probably  place  it  [the  population]  at  rather  over  than 
under  1,800,000 ;  a  number  which  may  seem  smaU,  but  which  was  uot 
doubled  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  six  hundred  years  later.  Be- 
yertiiig  to  the  actual  survey,  we  find  about  two  thousand  persons 
who  held  immediately  of  the  king  (E  1400,  M  1599),  or  who  were 
attadied  to  the  king's  person  (M  d26),  or  who  had  no  holding,  but 
were  free  to  serve  as  they  would  (M  213).  The  second  class,  the 
free  upon  bond-land,  comprised  more  than  50,000 ;  under-tenants  or 
▼ayasors  (E  7171,  M  2899);  bnrghars  (E  7968,  M  17,105);  soc-men 
(£  23,072,  M  23,404) ;  freemen,  holding  by  military  service,  or 
having  been  degraded  into  tenants  to  obtam  protection  (E  14,284) ; 
and  eodesiastics  (E  994,  M  1564).  The  largest  class  of  all  was  the 
semi-servile.  Of  these  villeins  (E  108,407,  M  102,704),  and  bordars,* 
or  cottiers  (E  88,922,  M  80,320),  make  up  the  mass,  about  200,000 
in  alL  They  were  bond  upon  bond-land,  that  is  to  say,  their  land 
owed  a  certain  tribute  to  its  owner,  and  they  owed  certain  services 
to  the  land ;  they  could  not  quit  it  without  permission  from  their, 
krd.  But  they  were  not  mere  property;  they  could  not  be  sold  off 
the  soil  into  service  of  a  different  kmd,  like  tne  few  slaves  who  stOl 
remained  in  England,  and  who  numbered  rouffhly  about  25,000. 

The  large  number  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  small  number  of 
slaves,  are  points  in  this  estimate  that  deserve  consideration.  It  is 
clear  that  the  conquest  did  not  introduce  any  new  refinement  in  ser- 
vitude. In  a  matter  where  we  have  no  certain  data,  all  statements 
nmst  be  made  guardedly ;  but  the  language  of  chroniclers  and  laws, 
and  the  prohabilities  of  what  would  resnlt  from  the  anarchy  and  war 
that  had  so  long  desolated  England  under  its  native  kings  induce  a 
belief  that  the  conquest  was  a  gain  to  all  dasses,  except  the  highest, 
in  matters  of  freedom.  In  Essex  the  number  of  freemen  positively 
increased,  and  the  change  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  growing 
wool-trade  with  Flanders,  as  we  find  sheep  multiplying  on  the  great 
estates,  and  with  the  change  from  arable  to  pasture-land  fewer  labour- 
ers would  be  required.  The  fact  that  the  large  and  privileged  dass  of 
Boo-men  was  especially  numerous  in  two  counties,  Ncnrfolk  and  Suffolk, 
in  which  a  desperate  revolt  had  been  pitilessly  put  down,  seems  to 
show  that  existiTig  rights  were  not  lightly  tampered  with.  In  Bed- 
fordshire, however,  the  80c*men  were  degraded  to  serfs,  probably 
through  the  lawless  dealing  of  its  Angevine  sheriff,  Baoul  l^aaUebois, 
and  the  county  accordingly  fell  off  in  rental  beyond  any  other  in 

'  Heywood  draws  a  diadnction  be-      fte.,  who  are  generally  mentioned  alter 
tween  the  nllana  and  bordarB,  cottars,      them  in  Domesday. 


xlii 


ON  ^IKXBBHAN." 


Bngland  south  of  Hnmber,  thongh  it  had  enj 
emption  from  all  the  ravages  of  war. 


a  siiigiilar  ex- 


The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  extract  is  printed 
because  in  it  is,  forme,  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  the  viUan's 
hardships,  of  the  exactions  of  which  his  class  so  bitterly  com- 
plained, the  character  of  the  Norman  baron,  and  his  power  over 
his  dependants.  The  thirtieth  law  of  Henry  I.  speaks  in  mode* 
rated  phrase  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  time.  It  calls  the  yillans 
with  the  cocaeti  and  pardingi  ^piobably  bondmen  inferior  to 
the  villans)  hujutmodi  vilea  id  tnopea  penonoBj  declares  them 
disqualified  to  be  reckoned  among  judges,  excludes  them  from 
bringing  any  civil  suits  in  the  county  or  hundred  courts,  and 
refers  them,  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  to  the  courts  of  their 
own  barons  (Heywood,  p.  291).' 

And  it  is  (I  believe)  precisely  because  Edward  L  made  a 
resolute  attempt  to  break  down  this  power  of  the  barons  over 
iheii  villans,*  which  must  have  often  been  awfully  abused, — and 
not  only  tried  to,  but  did  to  some  extent  substitute  his  own 
judges*  court  for  the  barons*  one' — thereby  rescuing  many  a 
villan  from  a  bondman's  &te ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  our  ballad  of  John  de  Reeve.  Not  only  for  the 
long  shanks  with  which  he  strode  against  Wales,  or  the  hammer 
he  wielded  against  Scotland,  was  the  first  king  who  conceived 
and  fought  for  the  unity  of  Great  Britain  dear  to  the  villans  of 


*  VUlani  tero^  Tel  coeMti  Tel  Midingi 
Yd  qui  mint  higosmodi  Tiles  Tel  inopes 
penonsB^  Don  sunt  inter  legnm  jndices 
nnmerandi,  nnde  neo  in  hnndredo  vel 
comitatu  peenniam  soam,  Tel  domino- 
ram  ■uorum  foris&ciiuitk  ri  jnstitiam 
sine  judido  dimittant,  aed  aiimiDonitia 
tenanim  dominia  inforeietar  placitimi 
termino  oompetenti,  ai  ftieiint  Tel  non 
foezint  antea  anmmoniti  cnm  aecnti  jna 
natamatis.— ii.AMi.i.c80;  WUkins,2iS, 
in  Hwwoodf  p.  292. 

■  teeofthelintAetaof  hi8(Edii«id 
L'a)  Adniniatntion,  after  hia  AniTal 
from  the  Holy  Land,  waa  to  inquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Demeanea,  tuod  of  the 
Bighta  and  SeTennes  of  the  Groim,  and 
oonoerning  the  Condoet  of  the  Sheriffii 
and  other  Offieeia  and  Miniaten,  who 
had  defianded  the  King  and  grieTonaly 
oppivsaaed  the  People  (Annals  of  WaTer- 
ley,  236)  Bundftd  SoOs,  i.  10.    On  the 


inqmzies  of  this  Oomnhission  the  flrst 
chapter  of  the  Statute  of  Glooeester* 
relating  to  Libertiea,  Franchiaes  and  Quo 
Warranto  ^by  what  warrant  the  Putiea 
held  or  claimed)  was  founded  {ib.y, 

'  See  below,  and  also  the  Statute  of 
4  £dw.  L  A  Statute  concerning  Jus- 
tices being  assigmid,  caUed  Ba^naii. 
"  It  is  accorded  by  our  Lord  the  King* 
and  by  his  Couneu,  that  Justices  shiS 
go  throughout  the  Land  to  inauire,  hear, 
anddeteimine  aU  the  Oompiaints  and 
Suits  fbr  Trespasses  committed  within 
these  twenty-fiTS  years  past,  before  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Michael,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Edward ;  as  well  by  the 
kin^s  Bailiffs  A;  Officers  to  by  other 
BaibA,  A;  br  all  other  Persons  whom- 
socTtr.  And  this  is  to  be  understood 
as  well  of  outrageous  Takings^  snd  all 
Manner  ef  Trespasses,  (tnarrela,  and 
Offences  done  unto  the  King  and  others. 


OB   '^BONDMAN." 


bis  own '  and  after  times.  His  steps  and  his  blows  came  nearer 
tbeir  homes,  and  did  something  to  dear  oppressors  out  of  their 
path.  When  in  easier  days  they  could  sing  of  olden  time,  they 
gave  the  long  king  a  merry  night  with  three  of  their  kin,  and 
remembered  with  gratitude  England's  ^  first  thoroughly  consti- 
tutional'* sovereign.  This  I  gather  from  one  of  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  on  the  ''  Bights,  Disabilities,  and  Wages  of 
the  Engli^  Peasantry  "  in  the  new  Series  of  the  Law  Magon 
sine  and  Beview.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

In  the  tune  of  Edward  I.  bondage  was  looked  upon  as  no  pari  of 
the  common  law ;  it  existed  hy  sofferance  and  l^  local  usage,  and 
was  recognised,  bat  only  barery  tolerated  by  the  law.  The  kiw  was 
on  the  side  of  freedom*  A  hmpet  or  land-loper,  as  a  fdgitive  was 
called,  could  rarely  be  reoovered  in  a  Bnsiiiiary  manner ;  if  he  chose 
to  deny  his  bondage,  the  writ  of  niefty  did  not  siTe  the  Sfaariff  autlio- 
rity  to  seuEC  him ;  the  question  of  his  condition  had  to  stand  over  ontil 
the  Assizes,  or  had  to  be  argued  in  the  Court  of  Ck>mmon  Pleas. — 
Law  Mag.  1862,  vol.  ziii,  p.  88-9. 

We  need  not  attribute  a  long  range  of  foresight,  or  yery  enlight- 
ened views  of  fireedom,  to  the  counsellors  of  ]l^ward  I.  Their  re- 
sistance  to  yillenage  was  instdnctiye  rather  than  deliberate.  Yillen* 
age  in  their  eyes  appeared  to  be  a  consequence  of  those  powers  of 
local  jurisdicaon  which  had  been  indispensable  in  former  times  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  the  central  power,  but  were  no  longer 
wanted  since  the  central  power  had  become  truly  imperial.  The 
same  landlords  who  claimed  a  right  to  keep  their  dependents  in 
bondage,  usually  claimed  some  degree  of  judicial  power;  they 
claimed  to  have  a  more  or  less  extensiye  cognisance  over  crimes 
committed,  and  criminals  arrested  within  their  precincts.  Such  a 
daim  could  only  rest  upon  prescription ;  any  such  pretension  not 


toodifid  in  the  loqnatts  heretofore  found 
by  the  Eing^eeominand,  as  of  TrpsjpaseeB 
oommittedrinee.  And  the  King  willeth, 
that  for  Belief  of  the  People  (pcnr  U 
dUtganmee  ddpoe^de)  and  speedy  ezeca- 
iion  of  Justice,  Tlint  the  Complaints 
of  ewiy  one  be  heard  before  the  afore- 
fliid  Jnstiees,  ft  determined,  as  weU  hj 
Writ  as  without,  acooiding  to  the  Arti- 
cles deliTered  unto  the  same  Justices; 
ft  thia  is  to  be  understood  as  well  within 
Franchise  as  without  Also  the  King 
wiUeth  that  the  same  Justices  do  hear 
and  determine  the  Gomnlaints  of  those 
who  wiU  complain  of  Matters  done  by 
any  one  oontniy  to  the  King^s  Statutes, 
aa  wall  of  iriiat  eoocemeth  the  King  as 
the  peopU."    See  also  the  Statutes  of 


Gloucester  or  Quo  Warranto  of  6 
Edw.  L 

*'  And  the  Sheriffii  shall  cause  it  to  be 
commonly  proclaimed  throughout  their 
BaiUiwic^,  that  is  to  say,  in  Gitte^ 
Boroughs,  Market  towns,  and  else- 
where, that  aU  those  who  daim  to  hare 
an^  Franehisea,  by  the  Charters  of  the 
King^s  Predecessors,  Kings  of  England, 
or  in  other  manner,  shall  come  before 
the  King,  or  before  the  Justices  in 
£^re,  at  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  show 
what  sort  of  Franchise  ther  claim  to 
hare,  and  by  what  Warrant^' 

'  I  do  not  forget  the  groans  of  "  The 
Song  of  the  Husbandman"  (temp. 
Edw.  I.)  printed  in  Wright's  P^lUieai 
8ong9  for  the  Camden  Sc^ety. 


zlir 


OH  ^BOVDMAN*' 


snpported  by  immemorial  usage  would  soon  be  npaet  hy  ihe  King's 
attorney.  The  general  Oovemment  atniggled  hard  to  extend  its 
jnrifldiotion,  to  extinguifih  the  private  oonrts,  to  bring  as  many  casea 
as  possible  before  the  Conrts  at  Westminster,  and  before  the  Jnstioee 
in  lijre.  The  private  eonrts  were  not  abolished,  but  gradually 
superseded.  After  all  that  the  lords  conld  do  to  keep  their  Tilleina 
from  Assizes,  villeins  constantly  became  jurors,  and  bond-lands  were 
constantly  drawn  into  the  King's  Courts,  and  were  thus  in  the  way 
to  be  drawn  into  freeholds.  I^erhAps  eveiy  drcoit  of  the  judges 
emancipated  a  number  of  bondmen. — Ih.  p.  40. 

In  seeking  for  the  Ught  in  which  the  Norman  baron  would 
r^;ard  his  Saxon  villans,  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  ^  is 
justified  in  his  adduction  of  the  following  instances, 

The  chronicler  Benoit  (as  well  as  his  rival  Wace)  extols  Duke 
Eichard  IE.  for  the  hatred  whidi  he  bore  towards  the  agricultural 
or  servile  class :  "  he  would  suffer  none  but  knights  to  have  employ- 
ment in  his  house ;  never  was  a  villan  or  one  of  rustic  blood  aa- 
mitted  into  his  intimacy ;  for  the  villan,  forsooth,  is  always  han- 
kering after  the  filth  in  which  he  was  bred." — p.  237, 


)ye  ]nridde  cumelS  efter,  &  is 
wurst  fikelare,  ase  ich  er  seide : 
vor  he  preiseiS  fene  vuele,  ft 
bis  vuele  deden,  ase  ]>e  ]?e  seitS  to 
^e  kmhte  pet  robb^  his  poure 
men,  "A,  sire!  hwat  tu  dest 
wel.  ITor  euere  me  schal  )>ene 
cheorl  pilken  &  peolien:  nor 
he  is  ase  "pe  wiSi,  fet  sprutteV 
ut  fe  betere  fCBt  me  bine  ofte 
cropped." 


The  third  flatterer  cometh 
after,  and  is  the  worse,  as  I  said 
before,  for  he  praiseth  the  wicked 
and  his  evil  deeds;  as  he  who 
said  to  the  hnight  that  rohhed  his 
poor  vassaUf  ''  Ah,  sire !  truly 
thou  doest  well.  For  men  ought 
aJways  to  pluck  and  pillage  the 
churl ;  for  ne  is  like  the  willow, 
which  sprouteth  out  the  better 
that  it  is  often  cropped. 


^Ancren  Bitole  (P  ab.  1280  A.D.)  p.  87,  Camden  Soo.  1853  (quoted 
in  part  by  Wright). 

and  in  referring  to  those  most  interesting  Norman-Frencb 
satires  on  the  villans  that  M.  Frandsque  Michel  published,  and 
which  contain  such  passages  as  the  following : 

One  Dies  lor  envoit  giant  meschief, 
Et  mal  an  caer,  et  mal  an  chief, 
Mai  te  boncbe,  et  pia  te  dens, 
Et  mal  dehon,  et  mal  dedena    .    .    • 
Et  le  mal  o'on  dlst  ne-me-tonche, 
Hal  en  orelle,  et  mal  en  bouche  I 

(2W  XXinManiirea  d$  VOains,  Paris,  1838,  p.  12.) 


'  Paper  on  the  political  condition  of      Middle  Ages,  in 
the    English    Peasantiy   during    the      p.  205-44. 


is,  vol. 


OR  ^BOroiCAKJ 
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'^  Wli;  flhonld  vOkns  eat  bee^  or  any  dainty  food  P  '*  inqnires  the 
writer  of  LeDespU  au  FtZom;  *' they  ought  to  eat,  for  their  Sunday 
diet^  nettles,  reeda,  briars,  and  staiw,  while  pea  shells  are  good 
enongh  for  their  every-day  fbod. .  • .  They  ought  to  go  forth  mui^dy 
on  bare  feet  in  the  meadows  to  eat  grass  with  the  homed  oxen.  .  .  . 
The  share  of  the  villan  is  folly,  and  sottishness  and  filth ;  if  sll  the 
goods  and  all  the  gold  of  this  world  were  his,  the  rillan  would  be 
but  a  villan  stilL"— Fn^Ai,  p.  288.^ 

Though  Mr.  Wright's  eonclusion  as  to  ''  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasant  or  villan  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  cen- 
turies  "  may  be  exaggerated,  yet  much  truth  in  it  there  must  be : 


Tied  to  the  ground  on  which  he  was  bom  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  exposed  to  daily  insult  and  oppression,  he  served  a  master 
who  was  a  stranger  to  Imn  both  by  blood  and  language.  The  object 
of  his  lord's  extortions,  firequently  plundered  with  impunity,  and 
heavily  taxed  by  the  Irinff,  he  received  in  return  only  an  imperfect 
and  precarious  security  rar  his  person  or  his  property.  The  villan 
was  virtually  an  outlaw ;  he  could  not  legally  inherit  or  hold  '*  lord- 
ahip,"  and  lie  could  bring  no  action,  and,  as  it  appears,  give  no  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law.  He  was  not  even  capable  of  giving  educa- 
tion to  his  children,  or  of  putting  them  to  a  trade,  unless  he  had 
previously  been  able  to  obtain  or  purchase  their  freedom,  which 
depended  on  his  own  pecuniary  means,  and  on  the  will  and  caprice 
of  the  lord  of  the  soiL 

All  Norman  barons  were  not  brutes  of  the  Ivo  Taillebois  ' 
type,  but  I  look  on  it  as  certain  that  the  bitter  cry  of  the  villans 
which  reaches  us  from  the  pages  of  the  old  chroniclers  and 
writers  is  not  a  mere  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  speaks  what  the  villans 
and  poor  really  suffered  and  felt 

I  also  look  to  the  generations  immediately  succeeding  the 
Conquest  for  the  growth  of  the  legal  view  of  villanage  and  its 
consequences  which  is  stated  by  Littleton  (ab.  1480  A-d.)  and 


>  On  the  propertj  needed  ibr  a  Kor- 
maa  yillan  to  menr  on,  eee  the  tract 
Ik  f  OtutiUemaU  au  rillam  (ziii*  aide) 
Parifl  1868. 

*  He  was  one  of  the  moat  cruel  and 
hatefol  soonndrels  who  ever  de&ced 
God'a  earth.  He  need  to  make  the 
poor  Bkeoob  aerte  him  on  bended  knee^ 
and  then  in  reqaital  horned  their  honaes, 
diowned  their  cattle^  and  set  hia  biiU- 
doga  to  torment  them.  With  diabolical 
enielty  he  nuide  them  incapable  of  work 
bj  breaking  their  limba  and  backa  ;— 


and  aa  the  Chronicle  dedazea,  "he 
twisted,  croehed,  tortored,  tore,  impri- 
aoned  and  excruciated  them.**  See  also 
Henry  of  Huntinfldon's  acoonnt  of 
Bob^  de  Beleeme,  Earl  of  Shropehire. 
"  He  preferred  the  slaughter  of  his  cuh 
tiree  to  their  ransom.  He  tore  ont  the 
eyes  of  hia  own  children,  when  in  sport 
they  hid  their  ikces  under  his  cloak. 
He  impaled  persona  of  both  sezea  on 
stakes.  To  butcher  men  in  the  most 
horrible  manner  waa  to  him  an  agree- 
able feast"    {Farrwr.) 


Coke,  among  others,  from  Biaoton,  Fleta,  Ac  and  which  justi- 
fied any  amount  of  rapacity  and  exaction  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  saperior.  There  were  two  chiases  of  viUans,  1.  regardant^ 
attached  to  the  soil  of  a  manor,  and  sold  with  it  Uke  a  cowshed 
or  an  ox,  bat  seemingly  not  liable  to  be  removed  from  it,  though 
Littleton's  words  allow  the  removal ;  2.  in  grosSf  landless,  and 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  lord,  and  saleable  or  grantable  to 
another  lord,  like  a  chattel. 

LUUeUm  translated  (ei.  1813).  €  181.  Also  there  is  a  viUein  re- 
gardant,  and  a  villein  m  gross.  A  villein  regardant  is,  as  if  a  man 
be  seised  of  a  manor  to  which  a  viUein  is  regardant,  and  he  which 
is  seised  of  the  said  manor,  or  they  whose  estate  be  both  in  the 
same  manor,  have  been  seised  of  the  villein  and  of  his  ancestors 
as  villeins  and  nei&  ^  regardant  to  the  same  manor,  tinie  oat  ci 
memoxy  of  man.  And  villein  in  gross  is  where  a  man  is  seised  of 
a  manor,  whereonto  a  villein  is  regardant,  and  granteth  the  same 
villein  by  his  deed  to  another ;  then  he  is  a  villein  in  gross,  and  not 
renrdant. 

§  172.  Tenure  in  villenage,  is  most  properly  when  a  villein 
holdeth  of  his  lord,  to  whom  he  is  a  villein,  certain  lands  or  tene* 
ments  according  to  the  oostcni  of  the  manor,  or  otherwise  at  the 
will  of  his  lord,  and  to  do  his  lord  villein  service,  as  to  carry  and 
recarry  the  dang  of  his  lord  ont  of  the  city,  or  out  of  his  lord's 
manor,  onto  the  land  of  his  lord,  and  to  spi^oad  the  same  upon  the 
land,  and  snch  hke. 

Or  as  Coke  puts  it,  foL  120  6. 

He  is  called  regardant  to  the  mannoor,  becaose  he  had  the 
charge  to  do  all  base  or  villenoas  services  within  the  same,  and  to 
gard  and  keepe  the  same  from  all  filthie  or  loathsome  things  that 
might  annoy  it :  and  his  service  is  not  certauie,  bat  he  must  have 
regard  to  tnat  which  is  commanded  unto  him.  And  therefore  he 
is  called  regardant,  a  quo  prcestandutn  aerviiiv/m  incertum  et  ifide- 
ierminatitmy  ubi  scire  non  potuit  vespere  quale  servitium  fieri  debet 
money  viz,  ubi  quis  facere  tenetur  quicqmd  ei  prceceptumi  fuerii 
(Bract,  li.  2,  fo.  26,  Mir.  ca.  2,  sect.  12)  as  before  hath  beene  ob- 
served (vid.  sect.  84). 

He  says  also  at  fol.  121  6. 

Things  incorporeall  which  lye  in  grant,  as  advowsons,  villeins, 
commons,  and  the  like,  many  bo  appendant  to  things  corporeall, 
as  a  mannour,  house,  or  lands. 

As  illustrations  of  the  truth  and  the  working  of  these  legal 

'  A  woman  which  is  villein  i«  called  a  neif,  J  186. 
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doctrineB,  take  the  following  instances  out  of  many.  About 
1850  AJ>.,  says  Mr.  Wright  in  ArthcBoL  voL  xzz,  quoting 
Madoz's  Formulare  Anglicanum  318-418, 

The  abbot  and  oon^ent  of  Bmeme  sold  '*  Hugh  the  shepherd, 
naif  or  yillan  of  Certelle,  with  all  his  ehi^tels  and  all  his 
progeny,  fbr  49.  sterling ; "  and  the  abbot  bonght  of  Matilda,  retict 
of  Jolm  the  physioian,  for  20«.,  '^Biohard,  son  of  William  de 
Estende  of  Tiinham,  her  Tillan,  with  all  his  chattels  and  all  his 
progeny ; "  and  for  half  a  mark  of  silver,  a  villan  of  Philip  de 
MaiideTille  **'  with  all  his  chattels  and  all  his  progeny." 

Early  in  Heniy  m.  (1216-72  A.D.  his  reign)  Walter  de  Bean- 
champ  granted  uj  charter  ^*  aU  the  land  which  Bichard  de  Grafton 
held  of  him,  and  Bichard  himself,  with  all  his  offspring."  .  .  In 
1317  Boger  de  Felton  gave  to  Geoffiy  Foone  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments Ac.  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Olanton,  "  with  all  his 
yillans  in  the  same  town,  and  with  their  chattels  and  offspring." 

We  may  also  note  the  dictum  of  dowel's  Institutes:  '^  Villaines 
are  not  to  marry  without  consent  of  their  patrons." — W.  0^8 
transUUum^  1651^  p.  24. 

But  the  sharpest  pinch  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  theory — and 
practice  often,  I  do  not  doubt — that  all  the  villan's  goods  were  his 
lord's,^  that  whatever  the  lord  took  from  him^  he  had  no  remedy 
against  the  lord  for. 

Sect.  189,  fol.  123  h.  Also,  every  villein  is  able  and  free  to  sue  all 
manner  of  actions  against  everie  person,  except  against  his  lord,  to 
whom  he  is  vilteine. 

On  which  Coke  says : 

For  a  viUeine  shall  not  have  an  appeale  of  robberie  against  his 
lord,  for  that  he  may  lawfully  take  the  goods  of  the  villeme  as  his 
own  (18  Edw.  3,  32  ;  11  Hen.  4,  93  ;  1  Hen.  4,  6 ;  29  Hen.  6,  tit. 
Coron.  17).  And  there  is  no  diversitie  herein,  whether  he  be  a 
vilein  r^jardant  or  in  grosse,  although  some  have  said  the  contrary. 

And  look  at  what  early  book  you  will, — Homilies,  Political 
Songs,  Bobert  of  Brunne*,  Chaucer,  Gower,  &c. — if  it  touches 
the  subject  at  all,  you  are  sure  to  find  the  lords'  and  their 
stewards'  arbitrary  extortions  complained  of  and  reproved. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  on  it  the  words  of  the  editor  of  Domesday,  Sir  Henry 

'  Cp.  the  extract  from  Chanoer,  p.  'See the  qnotation  from  bis  Hand^ 
6M-6  bfttov.  iyng  Synne  below. 
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EUiB.  After  a  longiflh  quotation  firom  Blackstone's  Commentaries 
upon  the  yiUani^  he  says  {QeMTol  Introduction  to  DamsBday 
Book^  vol.  L  p.  80) : 

There  are,  howerer,  nimieroiiB  entries  in  the  Domesday  Survey 
which  indicate  the  YiUani  of  that  period  to  have  been  yery  diffisrent 
£rom  Bondmen.  The^  appear  to  have  answered  to  me  Saxon 
CeorlSy  while  the  Servi  answered  to  the  Deowas  or  Esnen.  By  a 
degradation  of  the  Ceorls  i^  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 
Esnen,  the  two  classes  were  brooght  mdnally  nearer  together,  till 
at  last  the  military  oppression  of  the  STormans  thmsting  down  all 
degrees  of  tenants  and  servants  into  one  common  slavery,  or  at 
leMt  into  strict  dependance,  one  name  was  adopted  for  both  of  them 
as  a  generic  term,  that  of  Vifleina  regardant. 

The  next  questions  are,  how  long  were-  the  words  bonds  and 
hondman  usied  for  the  villan  class ;  and  when  did  their  bondage 
cease ;  or  at  leasts  did  it  continue,  and  if  so,  with  what  amelior- 
ation did  it  continue,  up  to  the  time  when  our  ballad  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  written  ? 

As  the  names  require  extracts,  the  two  questions  may  be 
treated  together. 

Archdeacon  Hale,  writing  of  the  land  and  villans  of  the 
Priory  of  St  Mary's,  Worcester,  in  or  about  1240  ▲.n.  says: 

The  quantity  of  land  in  villenage  in  each  manor  being  fixed,  and 
the  qoantiiy  of  labour  due  from  it  fixed  also,  it  follows  that  the 
lords  of  manors  were  not  arbitraiy  masters  who  had  unlimited 
power  over  the  person  and  property  of  these  tenants.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that,  taking  into  accoxmt  the 
labour  of  various  kinds  to  which  the  holder  of  a  small  quantity  of 
villan  land  was  liable,  he  paid  what  was  equivalent  to  a  high  rent. 
His  position  as  a  holder  of  land,  which  would  descend  to  his  fiunily, 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  modem  labourer ;  and  yet  he  might  not 
be  better  off  in  a  pecnniaiy  point  of  view.  His  place  in  society 
was  marked  also  bv  the  obligation  to  give  "  Thac  et  Thol,  auxiliom 
et  mercbet,  et  in  ooitn  melins  catallum."  {ITulo  was  "  Fig-money, 
a  payment  made  by  the  villans  to  the  lord  in  the  antunn  for 
every  pig  (the  sows  excepted),  of  a  year  old  one  penny,  and  under  the 
year  a  halfpenny.  Tholf  the  Penny  paid  by  the  villans  for  licence 
to  sell  a  horse  or  ox."    JETaZe,  p.  xx,  xlL    On  37AoZ,  see  also  p.  lii.) 

This  fixity  of  rent,  and  Professor  Bogers^s  pleasant  view  of 
things,  make  one  side  of  the  question ;  the  legal  power  of  the 
lord  over  all  his  viUan's  property,  and  the  exactions  out  of  him 
complained  of  by  preachers,  poets,  and  writers,  the  other. 

In  Layamon  the  word   bonde  is  used  once,  in  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  Vortiger  and   his 
companions  by  Hengest  and  his : 

EttHier  text,  1200-20.  luUer  text,  btf,  1300. 

>er  weB  of  SalesbiiTi  ^  was  s  bond  of  Salusburi, 

an  oht  bande  icnmen ;  ^t  bar  on  hia  honde 

anna  mochalne  maein  dubba  ana  moebala  dab, 

ha  bar  on  his  nigga.  for  to  brake  atonaa. 

The  earlier  text  Sir  F.  Madden  translates : 

There  was  a  bold  ehwrl  ^  of  SaUsbnrj  oome ;  he  bore  on  his  back 
a  great  strong  club. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  '*  Rights, 
Disabilities,  and  Wages  of  the  Ancient  English  Peasantry,"  in 
the  Law  Magctzme  and  Reviewy  New  Series,  zL  259,  &c,  I  find 
at  p.  263,  under  the  date  of  1279  A.D. 

At  the  same  place  [Mollond  at  Castle  Camps,  in  the  sonth-eastem 
comer  of  Cambridgeshire]  there  were  several  [27]  tenants,  [foor  of 
whom  are  women,]  described  as  Bondi^  bondmen.'  One  of  them  [i.e. 
each,  except  12  who  held  in  couples]  held  16  acres  of  land  in  villen- 
age.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  paid  any  mail  or  gable.  He  re- 
tamed  a  goose  ana  a  hen,  worth  3d.,  20'  eggs  worth  ^.,  and  a 
anarter  of  oats  worth  12d.  He  worked  for  the  lord  twice  a  week 
from  Michaelmas  to  Pentecost,  and  thrice  a  week  from  Pentecost  to 
Michaelmas,  and  ploughed  nine  acres  in  the  year.  It  is  plain  that 
this  man  was  an  operative  tenant.' 

Havelok  the  Dane  comes  next,  and  in  it  the  bondman  is  the 
peasant  or  ploughman : 

Thider  komen  bothe  atronge  and  wayke ; 

Thider  komen  le«0e  and  more, 

That  in  the  borw  thanne  weren  thore ; 

Championns,  and  starke  Uuldee, 

Bondemem  with  here  gaddes, 

Alfi  he  comen  fro  the  plow ; 

There  was  sembling  inow : 

(ed.  Madden,  p.  39, 1.  1012.1018.) 

Another  dvem  dremede  me  ek. 
That  ieh  fley  over  the  salte  se 
TU  Engeland,  and  al  with  me 
That  enere  waa  in  Denemark  lynee, 


'  Ceori  is  need  in  the  book  in  the  gallinam,  &  valewt  iij  d. ;  zz.  ova  q«u9 

general  eenae  of  men.  Talent  oholum  [^.]*  &  j  quArterium 

*  ?  Bonder,  who  might  be  freemen,  aveuv  qnod  valet  zijd.,  &  fiicit  a  feeto 
They  an  given  between  the  Cnstomary  Sailed  Micha«Iis  juque  VentBcoetam,  elc 
Tenanta  and  the  Cottars.  —2  Hundred  Rolls  (ed.    1818),  425, 

*  Bomdi,    HngoRnge  tenet  zri.  aeiiM  eoL  1. 
%tnt  in  viUeBag»0,  A?  dat  j  auoom  et  j 

VOL.  n.  d 
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But  bomtUmen,  and  here  ww^, 
And  tlmt  ich  kivm  til  Engrlond, 
Al  doMde  it  intil  min  hood. 
And  Goldeboro  j  nf  the : — 

(The  Mtme,  p.  60, 1.  1S04-1311.) 

In  the  Song  of  the  HuAandmanf  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
(1272-1307  A.D.)  in  Wright's  Political  Songs,  Camden  Soc. 
p.  150,  boruie  repreBents  the  ^  peasant "  class. 

Thns  DM  pQeth  the  pore,  and  pyketh  fal  elene^ 

The  ryehe  imymeth  withouten  eny  ryht ; 
Ar  londei  and  ar  leodee  liggeth  fol  lene, 

Thorfa  bri]ddjttg  of  bayljfli  saeh  haim  heth  higlit. 
Meni  of  nligione  ve  halt  hem  Ad  hene, 

Baioiui  and  bomde^  the  daie  and  the  knight. 

(MS.  Hkri.  2263,  leaf  64.) 

In  1297,  taking  that  as  Robert  of  Grloaoester's  date,  he  says 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  *  high  men ' : 

Hii  to-draweth  ]>e  selj  honde  men,  as  wolde  hem  hnlde  jwys. — 
ii.  870. 


which  the  latter  reading  gives  as 

Hii  tormenteth  hnre  tenaunte$^  as  hnlde  hem  they  wolde. 

Again  in  one  of  the  Lives  of  Saints^  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  is  this  pansage : 

If  a  btmdeman  hadde  a  aone :  to  eleivie  idrawe. 

He  ne  acholde,  without  his  loreides  lere:  not  icrooned  bco. 

(ab.  1300-10  Aj>.  Lif$o/BeJlxt,  1.  662.) 

Robert  of  Brunne,  in  the  lifelike  sketch  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  England — or,  at  least,  the  Lincolnshire — of  1303,  as  he 
tells  the  men  of  his  day  of  their  sins,  of  course  does  not  forget 
the  bondman  and  his  lord,  of  course  remembers  the  poor : 

Bleaeyd  be  alle  poore  men, 
For  Ood  almyjty  lone^  ^em, 

(kamdlyng  S^fnm,  p.  180,  L  6741-2.) 

One  tale  that  he  tells  shows  a  certain  independence  on  the 
part  of  a  bondman,  and  I  therefore  take  that  first,  from  the 
Handlyng  Synney  p.  269-  70.  In  a  Norfolk  village  a  knight's 
boiise  and  homestead  (manor)  were  near  the  churchyard, 
into  ^hich  his  herdsmen  let  his  cattle,  and  they  defiled  the 
graves.  A  bonde  man  saw  that,  was  woe  that  the  beasts 
should  there  go,  went  to  the  lord,  and  said,  **  Lord,  your  herds- 
men do  wrong  to  let  your  beasts  defile  these  graves.    Where 
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men's  bones  lie^  beasts  should  do  no  nastmess."  The  Lord's 
answer  was  *'  somewhat  vHe,^  **  A  pretty  thing  indeed  to  honour 
such  churls'  bones  1  What  honour  need  men  pay  to  such  churls' 
livid  bodies?"  And  then  the  bonde-man  said  him  words  full 
well  together  laid : 

The  lord  that  made  of  eaith-e,  earis. 
Of  the  same  eaith  made  he  eharla : 
Earlia  might,  and  lordto  stilts  (etnit) 
Aa  ehnrlte  ihall  in  eatth  be  pat, 
EarUa,  ehiitUa,  all  at  ones  {  (onoe) 
Shall  none  know  your,  from  our,  bonea. 

Which  reproof  the  lord  took  in  good  part  (few  would  have 
done  80,  says  Robert  of  Brunne  ^),  and  promised  that  his  beasts 
should  no  more  break  into  the  churchyard. 

But  still  there  is  evidence  enough  in  the  HandJ/yng  Synne 
that  if  a  lord  wanted  a  bondman's  wife  or  daughter,  he  would 
not  only  carry  her  off,  but  brag  of  it  afterwards  (p.  231,  1. 
7420-7) ;  and  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  poor  by  their  superiors, 
Robert  of  Brunne  asks — he  is  not  here  translating  Wadington — 

Loid,  how  ahiil  heae  zobbera  fare, 

pat  >e  pore  pepyl  pelyn  fnl  bare,— 

Eirtta,  Imjgteay  ana  baroima 

And  oa^er  lordyagSe  of  tonnnea, 

Juatyaea,  ahrynea  and  bajlynya, 

pat  >e  law^  alia  to-xynea. 

And  ^  pore  men  alle  to-pyle  ? 

To  ryehe  men  do  ptj  but  aa  ^  wylle.— > 

(p.  212, 1.  6790-7.) 

He  goes  on  denouncing  them  who  ^  pyle  and  bete  many  pore 
men,"  and  contrasts  their  conduct  with  that  of  Dives  to  Lazarus, 
whom  Dives  did  not  rob  of  gold  or  fee. 

He  dyde  bat  lete  an  hounde  hym  to ; 
Ye  lychS  men,  weyl  weia  )e  do ! 
Ye  wyl  nonn  homidea  to  hem  lete. 
But,  )e  adf ,  hem  de  amd  bete. 
He  ne  djde  but  wemede  hym  of  hya  mete ; 
And  jb  robbe  al  Hit  je  mow  gete. 
Ye  are  aa  IHnea  >at  wyl  na^te  me ; 
And  wera :  for  je  lobbe  Ht  >ey  [the  poor]  ahnlde  by  lyue. 

{Ibtuayng  ayime,  p.  218,  L  6812-19.) 

In  a  previous  passage  the  lords'  arbitrary  exactions  from 

>  ^yr  ajpa  bat  f ewS  lotdSa  now  Loxdyngea, — ^>yr  are  ynow  of  W> ; 

Ht  tnma  s  wzda  ao  wel  to  prow ;  Of  gen^l  men,  Kyr  are  bat  fo 

But  who  8«y|»  hem  any  alalia,  [nw]. 


Xyaaeye  ajen  fooly  ^  wylle. 
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men  in  bondage— or  vUeynage  as  Wadington  has  it — are  ex- 
pressly mentioned : 

And  fyf  a  lorde  of  a  tonnne 

Kobbe  his  men  oate  of  resovne, 

K>gbe  hyt  be  yn  bondage, 

A^ens  mt  he  do>e  oatrage. 

He  sfaal  so  take  ^  he  [the  bondman]  may  lyne, 

And  as  lave  of  londe  wyl  forjyue ; 

For  fyf  he  take  oner  mesme, 

Lytyl  tjmi  shal  hjrt  dnre. 

Kgne  God  hane  jene  |»e  teynorye, 

He  )af  hvm  no  leue  to  do  robborye ; 

For  god  ha>  ordeyned  al  mennys  state, 

How  to  lyne,  and  yn  what  gate ; 

And  >03t  he  jyne  one  oner  o|>er  myjt, 

He  wyl  hat  he  do  hym  but  ryjt. 

^JB  ys  ^  ryjt  of  Goddys  lokyng : 

)elde  enery  man  hys  owne  )>yng. 

Bnt  God  take)»  enennore  veniaunce 

Of  lordys,  for  swych  myschaiince. 

For  swych  robbeiy  >at  |»ey  make, 

^  ofte  of  >e  ponre  men  take. 

He  then  tells  a  tale  of  what  a  Knight  suffered  in  Purgatory 
(or  hell)  fire,  for  robbing  a  poor  man  of  a  cloth,  and  winds 
up  with  the  moral : 

Certys  >efte  zy^t  wykkede  tb  .  .  . 
Namly  *  pore  men  for  to  pele 
Or  robbe  or  bete  wy>-onte  skyle.' 

The  next  reference  to  the  word  in  Stratmann's  Dictionary  is 
to  William  and  the  Werwolf,  (better,  William  of  Paleme : 
E.  £.  Text  Soc  1868,  Extra  Series,)  of  ab.  1340  a.d.  L  216. 

do  qnickliehe  crie  Imrth  echo  cujitre  of  >i  king-riche 
Kat  baronfts  bnigeys  &  bonde'  &  aUe  ojier  bnmes 
i>at  mowe  wi3tly  in  any  wise  walken  a-boute 
|«t  >ei  wende  wijtiy  as  widp  as  >i  reanme. 

(WiUiam  and  Werwoff,  p.  77,  ed.  Madden.) 

In  William  of  Malvern's  *  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  about 
1362  a. D.  we  have: 


>  especially. 


*  Bonde, ».  S.  Bondsmen,  yillains ;  as 
opposed  to  the  orders  of  barons  and 
burgesses,  77. — Gtostary  to  the  above. 
But  the  bonde  are  still  one  of  the  three 
principal  orders  of  men,  as  shown  by 
the  "  other  bumes  ^  who  are  not  worth 
specifying. — Skeat 


*  Mr.  Hales's  name  for  the  anthor  of 
the  Vieionf  who  is  sometimes  called 
Langland.  As  there  is  no  real  eTidenee 
for  the  name  Langland,  I  prefer  the 
vaguer  title  William  of  Malvern,  though 
Malvern  is  only  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  the  poems  of  which  the  t^inom  is 
composed. 
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fiaimuis  and  Bnsgeis  *  asid  BotuU-inm  tUo 
I  sai^  in  Hi  Semble. — (p.  6,  L  96,  ed.  Skeat.) 


In  Wright's  edition  of  the  Viman,  I  88, 1.  2859  is- 

And  aa  a  boHde-man  of  his  bacon  his  baide  was  bidxaroled 

And  part  of  the  knight's  daty  h 


And  misbeode  >on  not  ^  bondemen  '  >e  beter  ^n  schalt  spede. 

(IVm.  vii.  L  46,  Vernon  Text,  ed.  &eat,  p.  76.) 

In  the  third  text  of  the  Vision  we  read — 

Bondmen  and  bastazdes  *  and  beggers  children, 

These  bjlongeth  to  labour  *  and  lordes  children  sholde  semren, 

Bothe  God  uid  good  men  *  as  here  degree  asketh 

•  •••■a... 

And  sith,  hondemenne  bames  *  han  be  made  bisshopes. 
And  bamee  bastaides  *  han  ben  archidekenes ; 
And  aopers  and  here  sones  *  for  selver  han  be  knyghtee, 
And  lordene  sones  here  laboreres. — (ab.  1380.    Vision  qf  Pier$  Phwman. 

Whitaker's  text.    Passns  Sextus.) 

Mr.  Skeat  says  that  the  various  readings  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Vision  show  that  bondage  or  bondages  was  used  for  bonde- 
msTij  and  that  bonds  is  thus  connected  with  the  verh  to  bind. 
Chaucer  uses  bondemen  and  bondefolk  ^  as  the  equivalents  of 
eherls  and  thraUes  in  his  Persones  Tale^  de  Avaritia  (p.  282  ed. 
Wright,  quoted  below,  p.  554-5),  while  in  The  Frere's  Tale  the 
use  is  of  one  bound : 

Disposith  jronre  hertee  to  withstonde 

The  fend,  that  wolde  make  yow  thral  and  bonde.* 

The  year  1394,  or  thereabouts,  gives  us  that  wonderful 
picture  of  a  bondeman  or  ploughman  whom  its  painter  soav^ 


*  And  IbrtheroTer,  ther  as  the  lawe 
sajth,  that  temporel  goodee  of  bondtfolk 
been  the  goodes  of  her  Undes ;  ye,  that 
is  to  undwmtonde,  the  goodes  of  the 
imperonr,  to  defende  hem  in  here  righte, 
bent  noi  to  robbe  hem  ne  to  rew  hem, 

*  In  the  Elagy  on  the  Death  of  King 
Edwaid  in.  Se  phrase  «'bide  her 
bonds'*  is  glossed  "remain  as  their 
eaptive." 

This  goods  sehip,  I  may  remene 

M 

To  the  ChilTslrye  of  this  londe, 

Sum  time  thei  oonnted  noajt  a  bene. 

Beo  al  Ffrance  Ich  nndmtonde 


Thei  tok  &  slonj  hem  with  heore 

honde 
The  power  of  Ffranee  both  smal 

andgrete, 
And  bronjt  ther  Kyng  hider  to  Ude 

her  bonde. 
'   And  noa  ri)t  sone  hit  [the  ship] 

is  f or^ete. 
Myrc's  nse  of  bonde  is  this: 
Fyret  )>ow  moste  ^s  mynne, 
"What  he  ys  >at  doth  >e  synne, 
Whe^  hyt  be  heo  or  he, 
Fongtf  or  olde,  bonde,  or  fre, 
Pore  or  ryche,  or  in  offyn. 

(Ab.  1480,  Myre,  Ineiruotionsfor 

Parish  PHefte,  p.  47.) 
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and  which  will  not  be  out  of  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
studied  it : 

And  M  J  wmte  be  Ke  waie  •  vepgrnge  for  Mrowe, 

rij  sei)  B  selj  man  me  by  *  opon  pe  plow  bongen. 

me  oote  wee  of  a  donte '  |«t  eaty  wae  j-called, 

Hie  bod  wee  fbll  of  holee  *  &  bie  beer  onte, 

Wi>  bie  knopped  ecbon '  donted  ftiU  ^bke; 

Hie  ton  toteden  oat  *  ee  be  |»e  londe  tzeddede, 

Hie  boeen  onerbongen  bie  bokecbTnee  *  on  eneriebe  a  eide^ 

Al  beelombrad  in  fen  *  ae  be  ^  plow  folwede ; 

Tw^  myteynee,  ae  mete  *  maad  all  of  dootee ; 

pe  fyngere  weren  for^werd  *  &  fol  of  ibn  bon^^ 

fis  wbit  waeelede  in  |»e  [fen] '  almoet  to  |»e  ancle, 
6are  roM^n  bym  by-fbm  *  >at  feble  were  [Wor^n] ; 
Men  mjjte  reken  icb  a  lyb  *  eo  reuAall  )»ey  weren. 
Hie  w^f  walked  bim  wi>  *  wil>  a  longe  gode, 
In  a  catted  oote  *  catted  foU  bey^e, 
Wrapped  in  a  wynwe  ecbete  -  to  weren  bire  fn  wedere,* 
Barfote  on  >e  hire  ^a  '  Kot  >e  blod  folwede. 
Jnd  at  >e  londee  ende  la^e  *  a  litell  crom-boUe, 
And  ^eron  lay  a  litell  childe  *  lapped  in  dontee, 
And  tweyne  of  tweie  jeree  olde  «  opon  a-no  ^  mrde^ 
And  alle  )>ey  eongen  o  aonge  -  Kit  eorwe  wae  to  beren ; 
pey  cxieden  alle  o  cry  *  a  carefoU  note. 

(Henx  the  PUmgkman'e  Crtde,  L  4S(M41,  ed.  Skeat,  1667.) 

Those  last  two  lines  sum  up  for  me  the  English  history  of  the 
English  poor  (as  has  been  said  elsewhere)^  it  was  '^full  of 
care," 

Frater  GUfridus,  about  1440,  has  in  the  Proroptorium 

Bonder  ae  a  man  or  woman,  Servus,  Mrtw. 

Bondman  .  Servms,  mUivus  [neif.l 

Bondecbepe  .  NativiUu :  bat  Bondage  .  ServUmi, 

That  the  lord^s  power  over  his  bondmen  was  a  reality,  and 
that  he  **  frequently  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  tyrannize, 
is  proved  by  the  example  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  tutor  of 
Bichard  II.,  who  seized  forcibly  an  industrious  artizan  at 
Gravesend,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  his  escaped  bondsman,  and, 
when  his  exorbitant  demand  was  refused,  threw  him  into  the 
prison  of  Rochester  Castle." — (Wright  in  ArchceoL  xxx*  235.) 
And  that  the  Lord's  power  over  his  bondman  existed  into  t<he 
16th  oentuiy  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts.* 

I  It  ie  a  wyuee  occupation,  tovmnowe  bay,  cctfne,  and  encbe  otber.    ?  1683. 

aU  manner  {^eome$,  to  make  malte,  to  — Fitsberbert'e  Husbamby,  ed.   1767, 

waebe  and  wiynge,  to  make  beye,  ebere  p.  92. 

eome,  and  in  time  of  nede  to  belpe  ber  *  Mr.  Wrigbt  eaye,  "  We  can  tmee 

bnebande  to  M\  tbe  mnde-wayne  or  theee  ebarCen  of  manmnieeion  [of  ril* 

dounge-cftite,  diym  the  jitmgke^  to  loode  lane]  down  to  a  very  late  period.    In  9 
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In  1519  among  the  Duke  of  Buckingbam'B  payments  in  Pio£ 
Brewer's  CaleTidaVj  iii.,  Pt.  L  p.  498»  h 


25  Marcb,  to  Walter  Parker,  40jS,  *'  restored  to  him  for  a  fine  by 
him  made  to  me,  for  that  he  was  my  bondm(m^  and  made  fiiee  during 
his  life,  for  that  I  gave  him  a  patent." 

In  1521  on 

''The  Ihike*s  Lands  . .  at  Canrs  (in  Wales)  are  "  Many  bondmen 
both  rich  and  poor. — %b.  p.  509. 

In  1523  (?X  Fitzherbert  says  : 

Cnstomaiy  tenaontes/  are  those  that  holde  their  landes  of  their 
lorde  by  copye  of  oonrte  role/  after  the  cnstome  of  the  manere.  And 
there  may  oe  many  tenanntes  with-in  the  same  manere  y^  have  no 
oojpjes/  and  yet  holde  be  lyke  cnstome  and  sernyce  at  the  wyll  of  the 
lorae.  and  in  myne  opinyon/  it  began  soone  ajpfcer  the  conqnest/  whan 
Wyllyam  Conqneronr  had  conquered  this  realme/  he  rewarded  all 
those  that  oame  with  hym  in  his  voyage  royall  aocordyng  to  their 
degre.  And  to  honourable  men  he  gaue/ lordshippes/  maners/  landes/ 
and  tenementes/  with  all  the  inhabytauntes/  men  and  women  dwell- 
yng  in  the  same/  to  do  with  theni  at  their  pleasure.     And  those 
honourable  men  thought  y^  they  must  nedes  haue  serpanntes  and 
tenanntes/  and  their  lamdes  occupyed  with  tyUage.    Wlierfore  tliey 
pafdoned  the  iDhabytauntes  of  tneir  lyues/  and  caused  them  to  do 
all  manor  of  sernyce  that  was  to  be  done/  were  it  neuer  so  wle  /  and 
caused  them  to  occupye  their  landes  and  tenementes  in  tyUage  and 
toke  of  them  suche  rentes/  cnstomes/  and  semyces/  as  it  pleased 
them  to  bane.    And  also  toke  all  tilieir  goodes  A  catell  at  all  iymes 
at  their  pleasure/  and  called  them  their  honde  men,  and  sythe  that 
ipne/  many  noble  men  bothe  spixytnaU  and  temporall,  of  their  godly 
disposyciQn/  bane  made  to  dyuers  of  the  sayd  hotule  men  manu- 
missions, and  graunted  them  firedome  and  lybertie.  and  set  to  them 
their  landes  and  tenementes  to  occupy/  after  dyuers  maners  of  rentes/ 
customes/  and  semyces,  the  whiche  is  vsed  in  dyuers  places  vnto  this 
daye.  how  be  it  in  some  places  the  honde  men  contynue  as  yet/  the 
whiche  me  semeth  is  the  grettest  inconnenyent  that  nowe  is  sufTred 
by  the  lawe.    That  is,  to  haue  any  christen  man  bonden  to  another/ 
and  to  bane  the  rule  of  his  body/  landes  and  eoodes/  that  his  wife 
chyldren  and  semaontes  have  laboured/  for  all  their  lyfe  tyme/  to  be 
so  taken/  lyke  as  and  it  were  eztorcion  or  bribery.  And  many  tymes 

Baft  XL,  JQflt  befora  the  peaauito*  iosiir-  we  hare  a  charter  of  affivschisement 

reetUNB,    John   Wjud    or   *  Alspach '  bj  the  prioiy  of  BeaoTalle  in  6  Hen.  V. 

maauiDsts  a  female  rillan,  and  gives  her,  a.d.  1419,  and  another  by  Qeoige  Nevile, 

vith  her  liboty,  her  goods  and  chattels,  lord  Bergevenny,  as  late  as  2  £n.  VIII., 

and  the  libex^  of  all  her  offspring :  and  a.d..  1611." 
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by  ooloor  tlierof/  thers  be  many  fire  men  taleen  as  bonds  men/Bjad 
their  landes  and  goodes  taken  fro  them/  so  that  they  ahall  not  be 
able  to  sae  for  remedy/  to  prove  them  selfe  fi*e  of  blode.  And  that 
is  moost  oommenly/  where  the  tre  men  have  the  same  name  as  the 
honde  men  hane/  or  that  his  anncesters  of  whome  he  is  oomen/  was 
mannmised  before  his  byrthe.  In  snche  cause  there  can  nat  be  to 
great  a  pnnysshement.  for  as  me  semeth '  there  shnlde  no  man  be 
bonde  bat  to  god/  and  to  his  king  and  prince  oner  hym.  Quia  dens 
non  &cit  exoeptionem  personamm.  For  god  maketh  no  ezcepcyon 
of  any  person. — Fitzherbert's  Boke  of  ^trveyeng  Sf  Imprownenies 
Cap.  ziii.  fol.  zxvi. 

I  do  not  carry  these  extracts  further,  because  those  that  have 
been  given — and  they  might  be  ten-folded  with  ease — suffi- 
ciently prove  the  reality  of  the  hardships  which  the  bondmen 
suffered,  and  that  certain  of  these  hardships  were  in  being  as 
late  as  Fitzherbert's  time,  about  1520.  Vague  talk  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  law-books  was  never  carried  out  in  practice, 
that  monkish  writers  exaggerated  a  molehill  into  a  mountain 
&c,  will  not  do  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  that  literature 
supplies.  '*  Master  Fitzherbarde  "  was  not  a  sentimentalist,  but 
a  practical  horsebreeder,  farmer  and  surveyor,^  and  spoke  of  the 
bondmen's  evils  as  he  would  speak  of  his  broodmares'  ailments. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  then  to  imagine — as  Professor  Bogers 
does,  in  his  very  valuable  and  interesting  History  of  PriceSy  i. 
81 — a  cause,  of  which  no  trace  has  come  down  to  us,  for  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion.  Cause  enough,  and  to  spare,  there  was  in 
the  condition  of  the  men,  if  only  that  shown  in  their  demand 
'*  that  we,  our  wives  and  children,  shall  be  free."  Granted  that 
the  students  of  literature  and  charters  alone  get  from  them  too 
dark  a  vi^w  of  the  state  of  the  early  poor, — as  Mr.  Wright  may 
have  done— yet  we  must  declare  that  the  student  of  prices  on 
college  lands  alone  gets  a  too  rose-coloured  view,  and  that  the 
wrongs  of  the  bondmen  were  real  and  deep ;  even  Chaucer  and 
Froissart  witness  it. 

On  this  bonde  and  bondeman  question  I  conclude  then,  though 
with  much  diffidence,  and  acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of  the 
evidence  for  some  points :  1,  that  the  bonde  was  originally  free, 
that  he  was  the  Saxon  ceorl  or  twihind,  with  a  Danish  name ; 
2,  that  if  not  partially  before,  yet  wholly  after,  the  Conquest, 
his  class,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  became  bondmen  or  villans, 
bond  on  bond-land ;  3,  that  gradually  they  threw  off  their  ser- 

>  It  must  be  a  miBtake  to  identify  him  with  Sir  Anthony  FitiherbeKt. 
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▼toe  and  signs  of  bondaf^e,  taking  fbe  first  decided  step  in 
advance  in  Edward  I.'s  time»  the  second  and  more  decided  one 
in  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  U.'s  time ;  4,  that  in  1520  the 
burden  of  bondage  was  still  heavy.  (It  gradually  disappeared,^ 
except  so  Ceu*  as  our  present  copyhold  fines  and  heriots  repre- 
sent it.  Slavery  was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  Charles  II. 
The  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  1526  proved  a  vain  one.  Wright.) 
But  our  bondman  was  John  the  Reev^  though  no  special 
duties  of  his  as  Reeve  are  alluded  to  in  the  Ballad.  On  those 
duties  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  reader  may  consult  the 
references  in  Thorpe's  Index  to  the  AncierU  Laws^  vol.  i.,  and 
section  12  of  the  InatUtUea  of  Polity,  in  voL  ii.  p.  320-1. 
The  office  of  Reeve  was  one  that  every  villan  was  bound  to 
serve,  and  although  the  Law  Magazine  says  it  was  one  which 
the  villan  rather  declined  and  avoided,'  it  must  have  been 
one  which,  in  later  times  at  least,  helped  to  fill  its  holder's 
pockets.  The  Reeve's  duty  was  to  manage  his  lord's  demesne, 
to  superintend  the  service-tenant's  work  on  it,  to  collect  the 
lord's  dues  and  rent  in  money  and  kind,  and  submit  his  accounts 
yearly  to  the  auditor.  As  the  Sloane  MS.  Boke  of  Curteaye 
says  of  the  greve  or  reve — 

GroMifi,  and  bftylys  and  parker, 
Schooe  coma  to  aoonntaa  auerj  yera 
Byfore  ^  anditonr  of  h>  lorde  onone, 
pat  schulda  ba  trew  aa  any  atona, 
if  he  doae  hom  no  zy^t  lde» 
To  a  baron  of  diekker  ^y  mnn  hit  pale. 

(Babeea  Book,  p.  318, 1.  689-94.) 

And  as  William  of  Malvern  says — 


*  Tha  name  senna  to  hare  lasted 
longer  in  Scotland  than  in  England; 
see  Jamieson's  Dicdonaiy,  4to,  1826» 
Snp^ement : 

"BoifBAoa,  Bonnage,  a.  Tha  deeig- 
nation  given  to  the  serrices  due  by  a 
tenant  to  the  proprietor,  or  by  a  cot- 
tager to  tha  farmer.  [Used  in]  An^ins." 

"  Another  set  of  payments  consisted 
in  aerrioea,  emphatically  called  Bonage 
(from  bondage).  And  theae  were  ex- 
acted either  in  seed-time,  in  nlonghing 
and  harrowing  the  proprietor  s  land, — 
or  in  summer,  in  the  carriage  of  hia 
eoala,  or  other  fuel ;  and  in  harrest,  in 
cutting  down  his  crop.** — Agricultural 
Suroty  of  KincardmeJiirc^  p.  213. 


The  late  abridgement  of  Jamieson 
gives  **Bonday  Warkis,  the  time  a 
tenant  or  Tassal  is  bound  to  work  for 
the  TOoprietor." 

*  The  chief  incidents  of  base  tenure 
which  affected  thi"  villein's  person  are 
collected  in  one  of  Edward  II.'s  Year- 
books. (6  Ed.  IL)  They  were,— 1.  The 
blood  fine,  or  marriage  ransom ;  2.  tha 
taille  or  tallage,  a  variable  charge,  sup- 

Slanted  by  rrsular  taxation,  unless  it  en- 
ured tmder  the  name  of  chevage ;  8.  the 
obligation  of  undertaking  the  office  of 
reeve  or  bailiff,  an  invidious  dignity 
which  the  villein  rather  declined  and 
avoided.-*£at9  Mag,  ^  Rev,  xiii.  41. 
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'    I  make  PfflU  the  FlownMi  my  pmmnhum  and  my  mwe. 
And  xesiitnr  to  neerre*' 

Btiie  ptod  debe$  (v.  iL  p.  411,  ed.  Wright). 

And  again-* 

Thaime  bogfa  ther  a  knd,  and  " by  this  lig^"  aeide, 
"  I  hoUe  it  rig^t  and  rsod,  of  my  rere  to  take 
Al  that  mvB  avditoiir,  or  ellii  my  atowaid 
GboMeiktli  mo  hi  hir  aeoonto  and  my  elerkoa  writyng. 
With  tfrirUuM  iuUUeetm  thei  aeke  the  revet  voiles ; 
And  with  spiHiusfortUudmit  feoehe  it  I  vole  after." 

(FtnMi,iL488.) 

Need  one  quote  Chaucer's  sketch  of  the  Beeve— 

Wei  oovde  he  kepe  a  gerner  and  a  bynne ; 
Ther  waa  non  anditovr  eowde  on  him  wynae. 
Wei  wifte  he  by  the  dronght,  and  by  the  leyn. 
The  Teeldyng  of  hie  leed,  and  of  hia  greyn. 
Hie  fordee  adieep,  hia  neet^  [>od]  his  dayerie. 
His  iwyn,  hia  hors,  hia  stoor,  and  his  pidtrie» 
Waa  holljr  in  this  zeeres  goTeniTnge, 
And  by  ms  oorenannt  yai  the  rekenjnge, 
8yn  that  his  lord  was  twenti  yeer  of  age ; 
Ther  eontbe  noman  bringe  him  in  arrezagab 
Ther  nas  baillif ,  ne  heide,  ne  other  hyne» 
That  they  ne  knewe  his  sleight  and  his  ooryne ; 
l^ey  were  adrad  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonyng  was  fnl  &ir  upon  an  heth ; 
With  grene  trees  i*schadewed  was  his  place. 
He  cowde  bettre  than  his  lord  nnrehaee. 
Fnl  riche  he  was  i-stored  priTely, 
His  lord  wel  oonthe  he  plese  snbtilly, 
To  sere  and  lene  him  of  his  owne  good. 
And  hare  a  thank,  a  oote,  and  eek  an  hood. 
In  yonthe  he  Inined  hadde  a  good  mester ; 
He  WIS  a  wel  good  wrigfat,  a  carpenter. 
This  reere  sat  upon  a  weU  good  stot, 
That  was  a  pomely  gray,  ai^  highte  8ool« 
A  long  snroote  of  pers  nppon  he  hadde, 
And  by  his  side  he  bar  a  msty  Uadde. 

Our  Reeve  too  has  ^  a  rusty  bladde,''  rides  a  good  horse,  has  a 
fiiir  dwelling,  and  is  "ful  riche  istored  prively,*'but  Hodgkin  Long 
and  Hob  of  the  Lathe  are  **  not  adrad  of  bim  as  of  the  deth."* 
Afi  he  was  the  King's  reeve  and  should  have  collected  taxes  *  as 
well  as  dues  and  rents,'  he  ought  to  have  been  a  good  scribe  and 
summer-up,  but  the  ballad  does  not  read  as  if  he  was.     His 

>  See  the  extract  at  the  end  of  this  '  Tonlmin  Smith's  Piarisk,  p.  606, 

paper,  line  12  from  foot  refers  to  a  rentehazge  paid  to  the  KiDg*s 

'  If  Mr.  Tonlmin  Smith  be  right  in  reere. 
bis  riew,  p.  667  note  below. 
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enemy  is  not  the  auditor,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing,  bnt  the 
courtier  or  purveyor  who  could  report  his  wealth  to  the  King, 
and  get  leave,  or  take  it,  to  pat  the  screw  on  him*  He  sells  his 
wheat  (L  144)  to  get  it  out  of  sight  (?); — money  ooold  be  more 
easily  hidden ; — and  he  has  a  thousand  pounds  and  some  deal 
more. 

The  sapper  of  his  pretended  poverty-^-bean*bread,  rusty 
bacoDt  broth,  lean  salt  beef,  and  sour  ale,  may  well  have  been 
bondman's  food  in  Edward  I/s  time,  better  than  many  got  in 
Edward  IIL's,  as  William  of  Malvern  shows  (  Ftsion,  Passus  VII. 
L  267-8S,  ed.  Bkeat,  p.  88-9,  text  A) ;  but  could  the  sapper  of  his 
actoalweidth,  boar's  head  and  capons,  woodcocks,  venison,  swans, 
amies,  curlews,  crane,  heron,  pigeons,  partridges,  and  sweets  of 
many  kinds,  have  been  ever  Bmvc's  food  then  ?  I  trow  not. 
Chaucer's  Frankeleyn  couldn't  have  given  a  better  spread  in 
Bichard  II.'s  time,  and  John  Bussell's  Franklen  in  Henry  VL's 
days  (ab*  1450-^  a*d.,  say,)  hardly  exceeded  it  t 

A  Tut  for  a  FraMin, 

U  A  RMikleS  may  make  a  feate  ImwvlMnibOlf^ 
^^  bflvwne  wM  muatard  ia  eoD6Qcgabla> 
bakoft  8flr  iiad  wHk  peaoAi 

beef  or  moCon  atewed  acrnjaable, 
Bo^ed  Ghykofi  or  eapofi  agieable, 
eonven jant  fiv  |«  aeaofi ; 

Boated  spoae  ft  pjigp  ftUl^  profitable^ 
CapoS  /  Bakcnete*  or  Cnatade  Goatablej^ 
whefi  cfiS''  ^  crajme  be  geaQ& 

>erfov0  atiA  of  honaehold  ia  beboreable, 
Moitrowea  or  IiiaaeU«  ar  deleetabld 

fior  >e  aeoond  eoarae  hj  reaoB* 

Than  T«el,  lambe,  1^  or  cooy, 
GhykoQ  or  pigton  roated  tendnrlj, 

bakemetcf  or  dovcettet  with  alia. 


Nfi  fcUowyngf  teyiuwn,  ft  a  leehe  lovel j ; 
auche  ftrme  in  aeaomi  ia  folia  aemeljr 

To  atfme  witA  bothe  chambiv  ft  halla* 


DieS  appola  ft  peria  wHk  antcea  delicately 
Aftar  fi  terme  of  >e  jne  fwle  deyinteithly, 
wftA  bred  and  eheae  to  calla. 

fl^iaed  takei  and  waftDS  worthily 
withe  bragot  ft  metha,  jfm  men  may  meirly 
pleae  wellf  bothe  gret  ft  amalle. 

(B^dfeu  Bool',  p.  170-1.) 
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Edward  L*8  older  for  his  own  coronation  feast  was  380  head 
of  cattle,  430  sheep,  450  pigs,  18  wild  boars,  278  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  19,660  capons  and  fowls  (Macfarlane,  Cab.  HisL  iv. 
11,  referring  to  Bymer).  Only  in  bacon,  boar,  and  ciqMns 
could  the  king  have  come  up  to  his  reeve.  To  what  date 
then  are  we  to  bring  the  ballad  down  ?  I  don't  know,  and, 
if  the  reason  I  have  assigned  for  its  being  tacked  on  to 
Edward  L  be  the  right  one,  I  don't  care;  for  the  main 
point  to  me  is  its  connection  with  him.  But  taking  the  ballad 
as  it  stands,  the  mention  of  the  OaUiaard  in  it,  L  530,  p.  579, 
shows  that  it  was  recast,  if  not  composed,  after  1641,  when  tiiat 
dance  was  introduced.  Also  the  Northern  forms  baiTMj  L  504, 
gange,  1.  209,  343,  864,  s<ron^,  1.  332,  eeile^  L  502,  ryibe,  L  263, 
farrandj  1.  353, 358,  &c,  the  present  no-rhymes  of  bath  and  UUh, 
L  623-4,  641-2,  arae  and  warse^  L  668-9,  hMeU  and  90%dey  L 
806-7,  &c.,  show  that  our  version  is  an  altered  copy  of  a  Northern 
original,  or  Northern  copy.  I  say  copy,  because  if  lathe  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  las^^  a  division  of  the  county  peculiar  to  Kent, 
the  scene  of  the  ballad  must  have  been  Kent ;  but  Chaucer's  use 
of  the  word  in  its  sense  of  bam,  in  his  Beeve^a  Tale — 

Why  nad  thou  put  the  eapil  in  the  hike  t ' 

and  Brockett's  in  his  Oloasary  of  North  Country  Words^ 

Lathe  or  Leathe^  a  place  for  storing  hay  and  com  in  winter— « 
bam. 

saves  us  from  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  double  transformation 
of  the  ballad,  though  this  would  be  authorised  by  the  ascription 
of  it  to  "the  south-west  country"  in  1.  909.  The  Northern 
saint  swom  by  in  L  744,  St  William,  Archbp.  of  York  in  the 
12th  century,  tends  to  confirm  the  Northern  origin,  as  does  the 
**  clerke  out  of  Lancashire  "  who  read  the  roll  that  contained  the 
tale,  1.  8-12. 


'  The  Promptorium  gives  "  Berne  of 
lathe  (or  lathe  P.),  Horreum*  p.  33,  and 
Mr.  Way  says,  **  Lathe,  which  does 
not  occur  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
Frompioriumt  is  possibly  a  word  of 
Danish  introduction  into  the  eastern 
counties,"  Lade,  horreuTOj  Dan.  Skinner 
observes  that  "  it  was  rery  commonly 
used  in  Lancashire.'*  At  p.  288  he  also 
says  that  Bp.  Kennctt  notices  it  also  as 
a  Idncolnshire  word,  and  that  HHrribon, 


speaking  of  the  partition  of  England 
into  shires  and  lathes,  says  "  Some,  as 
it  were  roming,  or  roning  at  the  name 
Lath,  do  saie  that  it  is  derived  of  a 
bam,  whidh  is  called  in  Old  English  a 
lath,  as  they  coniecture.**  **  Harreum  est 
locus  ubi  repaniiur  annona,  a  bame,  a 
lathe.  Grangia^  lathe  or  grange. — Or- 
Tus,  Orreum,  ffranartum,  lafhe." — AV 
cab.  Roy.  MS.,  17,  C.  xrii.  Way. 
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If  asked  to  gaess  a  date  for  the  composition  of  the  ballad,  I 
should  gaeas  the  earlier  half  of  the  15tii  century,  while  for  the 
recast  of  it  I  should  guess  the  latter  half  of  the  16th,  or  the 
former  half  of  the  17th.  The  tradition  embodied  in  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  13th  century. 

Let  me  add,  before  ending  this  long  rigmarole,^  that  John  the 
Beeve  was  a  well-known  typical  personage,  like  Piers  Plowman, 
&&,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  discussion  on 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Harleian  MS.  207  : 

[fea/1], 

Bonum  est  sperare  in  domino  qnem  et  sperare 

[1632.] 

The  Banckett  of  lohan  the  Beve.  Vnto  peirs  plonGrhman.  Laurens 
laborer.  Thomlyn  Tailyor.  And  hobb  of  the  hill«.  wiui  other. 

[leaf  2} 

[A]  reladon  maide.  by  hobb  of  the  hSUe  vnto  Sir  lohan  the  por- 
icbe  preste  vpon  A  comminicadon.  Betwene.  lacke  loUe  Servyng- 
man  of  thone  portie.  And.  lohan  the  reve.  Peirs  plowghman. 
Lawrence  Laborer.  Thomlyn  tailyor.  And  hobb  of  the  hille  of  thother 
portie.  Wherin  the  said  Sir  loban  wold  maike  none  Awnswer  vnto 
he  knewe  the  olde  yecar  m3mde.  the  wiche  saide  vecar  wrote  lyenge 
in  bis  bedd  veray  seeke.  and  delyuerde  hys  mynde  in  wrytynga.  vnto 
his  pariche  preste.  And  the  said  prest  delyuerd  the  same  booke  to 
hobb  of  the  hille.  counsellynge  hym  to  leame  it.  wherebye  he  myght 
he  more  able  to  maike  better  Answere  to  suche  light  fellows  if  he 
chaonoed  to  here  any  snche  Gomminicacton  in  tyme  to  comme. 
Hobb  of  the  hille  saia  vnto  sir  lohan .;.  Good  morow  Sir  lohan .;. 
And  he  Answered .;.  Qood  morrowe  hobb .;.  Hobb  said .;.  Sir  lohan  I 
am  yeray  glade  of  our  meijnse .;.  For  I  am  desirouse  of  yonr  coun- 
sell^  in  a  weightie  matter  Sir  lohan  said.  Marie  ye  shalle  hane  the 
beste  cooncelle  that  is  in  me .;.  What  is  yonr  matter  Bie  my  faithe 
Sir .;.  yesterdaie  My  master  [leaf  2  b.]  and  lohan  the  reve  maid  a 
feaste.  And  piers  plewehman.  Laurence  laborer.  And  Thomlyii  tailyor 
was  at  dyner  at  our  house,  And  1  semed  them  at  dyner.  And  or 
balfe  dyner  was  done,  comme  in  a  Servynge  man  called  lacke  lolie. 
Bent  getherar  vnto  my  ladie.  For  my  master  lohan  the  reve  was 
Receuor  this  yeare :  And  when  lack[e]  lolie  was  sett  downe.  He 
demaunded  whether  we  had  any  messe  or  no .;.  And  my  master  saide 

*  I  OQg^t  to  apologiie  for  its  short-  the  delay   named,   I   hare  set  down 

eomiittB.    It  has  beoi  put  together  in  opinions,  manj  of  vhieh,  though  hastUv 

gnat  haste,  Mr.  Hales  haTing  oeen  nn-  expressed,  have  not  been  hastily  formed, 

roitimately  unable  to  treat  its  snbject,  as  my  long  connection  with  working 

for  which  Part  IL  has  been  kept  back  men   and    with    Early    English    may 

foar  monUis.    Feeling  obliged  to  say  guarantee, 
wmcthing  on  the  question  to  excuse 
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we  hadde,  and  irnBtede  to  hane  .;•  Than  saide  labke  loUe  that  we  war 
Uynded  for  waiant  of  teaohjiige.  for  it  ia  phine  ydolafcrie  to  belene 
thai  the  bodie  and  blonde  of  criste  ar  in  firme  of  breade  and  wjne 
miniBtrede  in  the  alter,  And  for  his  pnrpoae  he  Aleged  Mairp' Sayen^p^ 
As  of  Martyn  Inther.  Eooolampadina,  Garalstadij.  lohan  Firts 
Malangton,  with  many  dynorse  other .;.  Than  peirs  pkmghman  waxed 
woiin£ii8  Anffrje.  qnd  called  lacke  lolie.  ftua  heritike.  Than  my 
master  deaired  them  bothe  to  be  content  in  his  house,  and  to  reason 
the  matted  gentUe.    And  thei  warre  bothe  eontente  So  to  doo.;. 


Ixiii: 


NOTES. 


"  Evmas,  Finkarton,  Hud,  Bataon."    Here  Bmd  ie  a  mieUke  Ibr  AM, 
win  paUiehed  two  toIs.  of  Soottuh  BaUads. — J).    (  «  Aleander  I^ee.) 

p.  1,  Cfeey  CftoM.  See  Mr.  Maidment'e  oommeiite  on  this  "  modem  fenioo "  in 
liii  8eoUBk  BaUatU,  1868,  i.  81.~F. 

that  "espliceUi,'*  quoth  Biehazd  Sheale,  don  not  mean  that  fflieale  was  the 
amtkar,  hot  the  aeribe.  So  one  of  the  Piera  Plowman  MS.,  (HarL  8964) 
Mida— -fnotf  Hemii,  &e. — Skeat. 

p.  S,  ••  That  cidv'  ftc  In  the  '<  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  which  waa  not  written 
hefoce  1647,  mention  ia  made  of  the  **  Hnnttiaa  of  Cherot,"  and  of  "  The 
poeee  and  mongnmiye  met,**  aa  if  these  were  th6  titles  of  two  aeparate 
baUada.  Iliat  theae  were  two  distinct  ballade  founded  on  the  battle  of 
Otterboazne,  and  known  in  Scotland  by  the  above  titlea,  ia  extremely  pro- 
bable; Ibr  thoodli,  in  the  Scottiah  ballad  of  the  "Battle  of  Ottertxmme" 
the  line  "  The  Jrawy  and  Montgomery  met "  ooenra,  the  name  of  Cheviot  ia 
never  mentioned.  Dr.  Peroy,  m  qnoting  the  above  line  from  the  "  Oom- 
playnt  of  Scotland,"  gives  "That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil  dav"  aa  the 
following  one;  but  that  is,  in  fiust,  the  title  of  another  ballad  or  aong. 
0r.  Bimoanlt.    Muiieai  niuitrationt,  p.  1. 

pi  6,  BatOe  rf  OUerhoitme.  See  Mr.  Bobert  White's  fiill  account  of  it,  with  an 
appendix  and  iUuatxationa.    London,  1867. — ^F. 

p.  0,  1.  7  fhmi  fbot :  for  Wold  read  Henry  Bold.  Another  edition,  says  Mr. 
R  Peacock,  is  a  fcp.  8vo.  of  89  pages.  "  Chevy  Chase,  a  ballad,  in  Latin 
Vcxae,  by  Heniy  Bold,  accompanied  by  the  original  English  Text  London, 
Printed  by  Hemry  Biyer,  Bri^  St  Blackfriars,  1818." 

^  •»  L  ao,  mid/iU  lmek$B.—Ch.   (  -  F.  J.  ChiH.) 

p.  11,  L  US,  lyona  wooclt,  beyond  doubt— Ch.  layd  <m  lode  (»  a  load),  aa  Skeat 
eiplaina,  ia,  I  think,  oertain. — Ch. 

p.  18,  L  141,  "  wkuA  ttruekr  (aa  in  Old  Ballade,  1728)  ia  eeitainly  the  read- 
ing.— Ch. 

p.  14,  L  196:  aonry  yon  left  toofuU:  no  doubt  of  ddtftU. — Ch. 

p.  17,  Wkem  Lorn  wUk  fme(f^fined  winge.  Thia  version  is  veiy  corrupt,  and  infierior 
to  the  printed  copy  of  1049.    See  my  edition  of  Lovelace,  1864. — HasUtt 

p.  10,  1.  8, 16,  94,  eiuoj^.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  poet  meant 
and  wrote. — ^Haolitt  The  riffht  burden  ia,  "  Know  no  auch  Lfberty,**  but 
the  4th  or  last  stansa  haa  "  IiQoy  such  liberty."— F. 
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p.  81,  Clon$.  See  my  commuiiieation  to  Notes  tmd  Qumiea,  8id  Series  TiiL  4S6,aiid 
BeU'e  edition  of  Waller.— Hatlitt. 

p.  M,  1.  8.  The  Percy  Sodetj  reprinted  the  edition  of  1686,  hat  impeifectlj. — 
Haditt. 

p.  88,  L  18,  read  yeelded. — Ch. 

p.  80,  In  Seots  poems,  &&,  as  Percy  says,  we  find  *'  Hollow,  my  Fancie : "  bat 
there  are  17  staoflM,  and  many  dinereocee.  The  last  9 — ^including  only  the 
last  of  thoee  in  the  MS.  which  is  also  the  last  in  the  Soots  Poems  eopy — are 
said  to  have  been  "  writ  by  Colonel  dealand  of  my  Lord  Angus's  regiment, 
when  he  was  a  student  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  18  years  of  age." 
— Ch, 

p.  86,  L  8.  1639  as  the  date  of  Carew's  death  is  only  coigectnraL — ^H.  ( » 
W.  C.  Hazlitt) 

p.  87, 1.  6.  1781.  This  CoOeeHon  was  printed  in  1662,  8to,  and  again,  with  some 
changes,  in  1781,  2  toIs.  12mo. — ^H. 

p.  88,  L  88,  for  eome  read  dime  (the  idea  is  that  the  Lower  House  sinnee  when  it 
doe$  sit). — Ch. 

p.  88,  note.  Percy's  Lun^ord  is  of  course  a  penslip  for  Luntfard,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  a  note  to  chap.  zz.  of  Woodstock,  gives  another  version  of  the 
2nd  verso  of  this  Ballad,  and  an  account  of  Lunsford,  but  there  are  mistakes 
in  it.    Seott's  verse  ii 


The  post  who  came  fh>m  Coventry 

Riding  in  a  red  rocket, 
Did  tidings  tell,  how  Lunsford  fell, 

A  chilib  hand  in  his  pocket. 

The  same  child-eating  scandal  is  noticed  in  Rump  Sottas,  pt.  i.  p.  65 : 

From  Fielding  and  from  Vavasour, 

Both  ill-afScted  men ; 
From  Lunsford  eke  deliver  us, 

That  eateth  up  children. 

The  best  account  of  Lunsford  that  I  know  is  in  T%e  OmUemam*s  Moffosine, 
voL  106,  pt  i.  850,  602;  pt  ii.  82,  148;  voL  107,  pt  i.  265.  Cf.  Bush- 
worth  Hist.  Col.,  vol  iii.  pt  i.  p.  459;  Add.  MSa  1519  t  26,  6368  t  50, 
5702  p.  118. 

There  is  an  engravinff  among  the  King*s  Pamphlets  in  the  British 
Museum — I  cannot  give  the  press  mark — ^representing  Sir  Thomas  Lunsford 
at  full  length.  Li  the  background  is  a  church  in  flames,  and  a  soldier  with 
a  drawn  sword  pursuing  a  woman ;  a  companion  is  catching  another  woman 
by  her  hair.    Under  the  engraring  are  these  lines : 

ril  helpa  to  kill,  to  pillage,  and  destroy 

All  the  opposers  of  tne  ^elacy. 

Mt  fortunes  are  grown  small,  my  friends  are  less, 

111  venture,  therefore,  life  to  have  redress ; 

Bv  picking,  stealing,  or  by  euttinjB;  throates. 

Although  my  practise  cross  the  kuigdom*B  votes. 

p.  45,  L  88,  for  witt  read  woe, — Ch. 

p.  50,  Fow/m/rs  shee  be.  The  earliest  appearance  of  this  song  of  Withei's  was 
in  A  description  qf  Love,  1620 ;  then  again  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  Faire 
Virtue  Sec,  1622,  unless  the  undated  sheet  in  theTepysian  Libnuy  be  older, 
which  is  more  than  possible. — Haslitt 
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p.  52,  L  S,  read  loUydom  (hftlidom) ;  Nut«!  the  rhyme. — Cli. 
L  8,  omit  /. — Ch. 

p.  53,  L  18,  Pern' IB  right,  and  Kr.  Chappell  wrong :  U14  rhyme  is  with  hraine^t  not 
J.— Ch. 


L 19,  drouth,  for  rhyme,  as  Percy  suggests. — Ch. 

L  85,  drop  oft  hurts  metre  and  sense :  '  will  yon  be  the  taster  ?'  is  the  mean- 
ing. ^Ch. 

L  88,  EznsxiNaxos  of  eonrse :  29,  coyle,  rare. — Ch. 

1. 89,  eoym  should  be  o(^U :  compare  I.  2. — D. 

L  84,  Ibr  ^  read  on, — Ch. 

p.  H  1.48,  read  totDon/:  50,  steonTf.— Ch. 

L  54^  read  OMAmV  fdUm,  Muoei  deere,  i.e.  (Diana's  mate,  darling  of  the 
Mnses). — C9L 

p.  55,  L  78;  gracB :  some  word  like  oare  is  wanted. — ^Ch. 

p.  56^  7I0  Grtme  Knight.  Oasooigne  the  poet,  when  he  was  on  serrice  in  the  Low 
CoantTiea,  tells  us  that  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  The  Green  Knight 
under  circumstanees  of  a  peculiar  character. — Haslitt. 

p.  68,  L  188,  note,  VtacfB  *gttm  is  wrong. — Ch. 

L  188,  thy  should  be  thee :  you  can  do  nothing  with  the  Sax.  ^. — Ch. 

L  146, 147,  read  jm^,    Uin ;  (transpose  the  ;  and  ,). — Ch. 

p.  64, 168  (he  had  »agd  nothing),  qy.  hdeJ  (i.e.  so  have  I  hde), — Ch. 

pi  65,  note  4,  read  EgUMon :  braid  is  well  enough  explained  by  the  A.- Sax.  brMin, 
hece,  gripe, — Ch. 

p.  67,  L  855,  keU,  i.e.  caul,  net-work  for  a  lady's  head.  The  note  on  this  word  is 
quite  from  the  purpose.     [So  it  is].    Compare — 

Faire  be  thy  wires,  right  loresom,  white,  and  small : 
Clere  be  thy  ritgyns,  lusty  under  kettya, 
London !  thowe  art  the  flowre  of  cities  all. 

Dunbar.     Rdiq,  Ant,  i.  206.— F. 
The  line  describes  Bredheddl^e  w^e,  not  Sir  Gawaine :  see  it  referxed  to  in 
Madden's  Gloesary,  to  1^  Qawayne^  under  *'  kell.** — D. 

p.  67,  L  886,  rought «  were  sorry  for,  Sax.  ArwiwaTf.— Ch. 

p.  71,  L  849,yf«irM,  apparently  £rom  F^nch/msMr,  dash,  dash,  &e.— Ch. 

L  855  and  note.  How  coM  "beleeue"  be  right  ?  To  say  nothing  of  1.  478,  the 
rhyme  required  proves  it  to  be  wrong.~D. 

p.  78;  1.  864,  tho  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  be  right. — Ch. 

p.  74,  L  489:  the  meaning  can  hardly  be  prtwed  about  Gawaine :  proved  bt/  is 
gone  through  by,  performed  by,  I  should  say. — Ch. 

p.  75,  L  461,  throe:  ri^Uy  explained  in  note.  IceL  ^r  has  the  same  meaning 
as  thra  in  O.  Dong. :  and  so  Sax.  ^red,  found  only  in  composition. — Ch. 

p.  76,  L  486,  other  -  second,  as  in  Sax.    So  1.  523.-<:;h. 

p.  88,  L  66,  *'&  heard  them  speake  "  should  he**&  heard  kim  speake." — I),  and  Ch. 

p.  88,  1.  75,  fhe  -  thy.— Ch. 

VOL.  U.  e 
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p.  86, 1.  177,  noe  mare,  read  nc$  mo$. — D. 

p.  88,  1.  811,  some  epending  money.  The  author  must  hare  written  something  like 
nwmtyfor  epetiding, — D.    Bead  mcney^/or  epending, — Ch. 

1.  214,  ffou  heyre,  read  your  heyre, — D. 

p.  00, 1.  878,  drop  ^  (caught  from  1.  271  or  268) ;  thereto  makes  sense. — Ch. 

p.  08,  L  886,  for  eaid  read  Aoc?.— Ch. 

p.  04,  L  800,/oM  should  be/00  (unless  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  got  be 
an  error  tot  gone), — I). 

1. 408,  read  go[n\e. — Ch. 

p.  08, 1.  088,  other  -  second :  cf.  1.  496.— Ch. 

1.  584,  eoe  bee,  read  soe  heene. — D. 

p.  00, 1.  666,  "  for  to  his  graue  he  rann  **  ought  manifestly  to  be  "  for  to  his  mas- 
tere  graue  he  rann  ' :  compare  L  648. — D. 

L  667,  read/0/;otM(;.~Ch. 

p.  104,  L  008,  thUher  wM  he  wend,  7  rsad  thUher  weld  he  righi.^D. 

p.  108, 1.  800,  read  reet.-^Cii, 

L  807,  why  not  read  ehiwer?  shimmer  makes  no  sense. — Ch. 

p.  Ill,  1.  806,  noe  more,  read  noe  moe» — D.  and  Ch. 

p.  119,  L  010,  Ml  the  erye,  an  undoubted  error  for  in  the  stowre, — D. 

p.  118, 1.  064,  was  past,  read  woe  gone,  orgaen  (i.e.  gone). — D. 

p.  117,  L  1048,  read  with  thee,—Ch. 

L 1067, 1  should  imderstand  yeming  as  eager,  &e.     It  is  Terj  ezpressiTe 
of  the  noise  of  a  dog  who  wants  a  thing  yeiy  much.— Ch. 

p.  119, 1. 1186,  for  hie  hehre,  read  ie  AMtrv.— Ch.    I  took  it  for  if  here,^V. 

p.  120, 1. 1166,  read  come.~Ch. 

p.  188»  1. 1202,  hueUd,  ?  bustled,  made  a  stir,  made  a  "  towre.**— Ch. 

1.  1207,  Tead/yery  wood? — Ch. 
p.  126, 1. 1800,  read  moe, — Ch. 

1.  IdM,  fields,  certainly /c«*.—D. 

p.  128, 1 1408,  blithe,  read  blitie  (i.e.  quickly).--D. 

p.  182, 1. 1406,  affrayd  should  be  <^Aa«^<9— Copland's  ed.  baring  the  right  reading 
in  L  1494,  wonder  faste,  anibrast  being  the  final  word  of  1.  1500.— B. 

p.  188, 1.  1628,  Sir  Marrockee  thi  hight.  If  this  be  right,  it  means  "  they  called 
him  Sir  Marrock  " :  but  qy.  lie  hight  (i.e.  he  was  called)?— D.  Why  not.  he 
highi  ?^Ch,  /  J    -^ 

p.  186,  Gvw  and  Amarant,  This  is  a  portion  of  T%e  Famous  JRstorie  t^  Gnu  JEWf 
of  Warwicke,  &c.,  by  S.  Rowlands ;  and  I  cannot  but  tiiink  that  Mr.  F. 
mistakes  the  nature  and  intention  of  it.  Rowlands  is  eyidently  imitating 
the  serio-comic  romance  poetry  of  Italy,  a  kind  of  writing  whid^  has  been 
popular  in  that  country,  from  Pulci  down  to  Fortiguerra.-'I). 


NOTES.  Ixvii 

pilM.  Idoiioiii]idflnrtaiid]iot«8/*toni(mt&c''— Gh.  P«g«  263  of  the  MS.  wm 
torn  out,  Percy  eaid,  to  Bend  King  Ettmere,  which  was  on  it,  to  press. — F. 

pi  117,  L  4ft,  rteo9er$^r§eov€r  Ais,  of  oonne. — Ch. 

p.  139,  L  t2,  thit  eoward  art,  read  this  eoward  act, — J>. 

p.  110,  L  IW,  (probably)  ilMi[a]j^.~Ch. 

p.  149,  L  S,  RU,  **  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  BCanifestation  of  Remonstrance,  with 
a  Journal  of  his  Proceedings  in  ue  Isle  of  Ree,  1627, 4to."  An  unhappy  View 
of  the  whole  Behaviour  of  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  the  French 
Island  called  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  discorered  by  Colonel  William  Fleetwood,  an 
nnfoitnnate  commander  in  that  untoward  serrice,  1648.  This  most  fierce  and 
prejudiced  impeachment  of  an  expedition,  ill  planned  and  unhappily  ter- 
minated, is  reprinted  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  the  8amer»  CoUfetum  of  Tracts. 
Lowndes.  The  Expedition  to  the  Ids  of  Bke,  by  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbuzy.    Edited  by  Lord  Powis  for  the  Philobiblon  8oc.  1 860.— F. 

p.  147,  King  and  Miller,  the  first  known  edition  was  imprinted  at  London,  by 
Edward  Allde  [eired  1600].— Hazlitt. 

p.  14S,  L  8,  road  the  Reeye.— Ch. 

p.  IM,  1. 186.  read  a  botts.—Ch. 

p.  leo,  L  1,  for  iff  read  It  is. 

L  8,  for  differm  read  different. 

p.  168,  L  18, 
p.  169, 

p.  168,  L  67,  and  last,  read  at  last. — ^D. 

p.  178,  the  last  line  of  notes,  hmrtns  should  be  harms. — D. 

1. 185.  In  Rymer,  ix.  317-18,  is  Robert  Waterton*s  petition  to  be  repaid 
the  costs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  prisoners  (1)  Count  de  Ewe,  (2) 
Arthur  de  Bretaigne,  (3)  le  Mareschall  Buchecaud,  Perron  de  Lupo,  and 
Cochart  de  Sesse,  these  3,  at  s.  23,  4d.  a  day,  and  other  tiayelling  ex- 
penses. At  p.  834,  Rymer,  ix,  are  "  Beds,  curtains,  &c.  for  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  ISurbon,  at  Eltham,  the  Tower  of  London,  Westminster,  Wind- 
sor, and  diyerse  other  places."    p.  360  is,  de  Domino  de  Lyne,  prisonaris. 

p.  174^  Con$eienee.  Compare  The  Books  in  Meeter  qf  Robin  Conscience,  ?  about 
1660;  and  AUde's  edition  before  1600,  printed  in  Halli well's  Contributions 
to  Earhf  En^Ueh  Literature,  1849,  and  with  4  additional  staosiis  in  Hazlitt*s 
Eariy  Popular  Poetry,  UL  221.  Compare  also  A  pieoa  of  Friar  Bacons 
Brojeen-keads  Propkuies,  1604,  (Percy  Society,  1844,)  Lauder^s  poem  on 
the  Natvre  of  Sootland  twieking  the  Intertainment  if  virtewus  fnen  that 
lacketh  Ryches,  fe.,  and  Martin  rarker's  Robin  Conscience,  or  Conscionable 
Bobin.  His  Progresse  thorow  Court,  City,  and  Countrey:  with  his  bad 
entartatnement  at  each  seyerall  place.  Very  pleasant  and  merry  to  bee  read. 
Written  in  EngUsh  by  M.  P. 

Charitie*s  cold,  mens  hearts  are  hard. 
And  most  doores  against  Conscience  bard. 

London  1686,  8yo.,  11  Isayes,  Bodleian.    (Burton's  Books)  Haelitfs  Hand- 
hook.'^r, 

p.  188,  L  48,  read  dokidc-^Ok. 

e  2 


'  I*      '  1 60,000  is  eyidently  the  right  reading,  as  the  metre  shows.— Ch. 
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p.  1$3.  1.  104,  9orf  Bhotild  1j«)  dropped  and  the  line  not  indented :  wrt  is  evidently 
caught  from  the  line  above. — Cli. 

p.  190,  Hari.  MS.  4843  (paper).  Article  11  is  "  Anno  Domini  milleftimo  cccxlvi 
die  Miirtis,  in  vigilia  Luck  Evangel iate,  horn  Matu/ina  ix.  commisBum 
fuit  bellum  inter  Anglos  et  Sootos  non  longe  a  Dunelmia,  in  loco  uU  nunc 
Btat  emx  mlgariter  dictns  NeviUcrosse  **  Poema  rfajthmieiim,  [leaf]  241. 
Had,  CaUd. 

p.  191,  L  8,  hearken  to  me  a  litle  [while?]— Ch. 

p.  199, 1.  £45,  read  brother^  ("  to  the  King  of  i&ance"  is  a  marginal  gloM). — Ch. 

L  945,  ftc.,  broihen  shoold  be  hrother\  and  the  words  to  tke  Kimg  of 
ffroMce  is  a  gloss  crept  into  the  t«zt. — ^D. 

p.  900,  hist  line  but  two  of  note,  for  68-4  read  68-8.  (Ihuham  Feild«  it  likelj 
enough  by  the  author  of  Flodden  Field). — Ch. 

p.  901,  See  the  "  Biscendants  frran  Ony,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  La.  of  the  fiunily  of 
Arden  of  Parke-Hall  in  Com.  Warwie.  who  were  indeed  descended  from  the 
Great  Turchil,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest**  Hail.  ttDS.  858, 
leaf  113.  Mr.  HaUiwell  in  his  Deaeriptiw  KotioeB  qf  Early  JBMjjiisk  Bu- 
tariei,  p.  47-8,  says  of  the  stonr  of  Qny :  "  This  tale  was  dramatised  early 
in  the  17th  century,  and  Taylor  mentions  having  seen  it  acted  at  the 
Maidenhead  of  Islington."  *'  After  supper  we  had  a  play  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Gny  in  Warwicke,  played  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of 
Darbie  his  men.*'  PimnUesde  FUffrimoffe,  ed.  1680,  p.  140."  Dr.  Rimbaolt 
prints  the  tune  of  the  balhid  at  p.  46-7  of  his  Mudotd  lUutiratiomB,  from 
the  Ballad  Opera  of  "  Robin  Hood,**  performed  at  Lee  and  Haiper^s  Booth 
in  1730.  The  ballad,  he  says,  "was  entered  on  tlie  Stationers  books,  6th 
January,  1691-2."— F. 

p.  909,  L  87,  the  grow  is  a  ridiculous  blunder  for  the  eave, — D. 

1.  47,  i$UfraMen  in  MM  should  be  inigramm  mm  tone.    Here  the  acribe 
repeated  by  mistake  the  word  Mdd  from,  the  first  line  of  the  stanau — ^D. 

p.  908,  last  line  but  4,  read  *'  Mangertonn." — Ch. 

p.  908, 1.  5  from  foot.  Nephew  to  tke  Lmtd  qf  Manaertoun  (misprinted  Maxser- 
toun).  This  reference  to  the  nephew  of  the  liord  of  Mangerton,  the  chief 
of  the  Armstrongs,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  ballad  is  founded  had  occurred  previous  to  the  rescue  of  William  Arm- 
strong of  Kinmont,  as  Sir  Richard  maitJaud  was  bom  in  1496,  and  died  at 
the  sdvanced  age  of  ninety,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1586.  Jock,  in  1669, 
gave  protection  to  the  Counteas  of  Northumberland,  after  the  unfortunate 
rising  and  defeat  of  her  husband  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  when 
they  were  both  compelled  to  flv  from  England.  After  an  unsuooeasftil 
attempt  to  take  refuge  in  Liddesdale,  they  were  compelled  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Armstrongs  of  the  Bebateable  land.  The 
Countess,  inio  did  not  accompany  them,  her  tire-woman  and  ten  other 
persons  who  were  wirh  her,  were  unscrupulouslT  despoiled  by  the  liddes- 
dale reivers  of  their  horses,  so  that  the  poor  ladv  was  left  on  foot  at  John 
of  the  Side*s  house,  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a  dog-kennel  in 
England."  Maidment's  Scoiish  Ballads,  i.  182-3.  Maidment  also  gives  the 
balTiid  o{  Hobbie  Noble  at  p.  191,  Rhowing  how  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  Armstrongs,  whose  Jock  he  had  rracued. — F. 

p.  204, 1.  4,  he  is  gone^  read  he  m  gone  or  f:aen  (i.e.  gone). — D* 

1.  6,  (of  Maitland)  read  ane  for  and, — Ch. 


IK  tl7,  L  11  to  rteeiwd,  roMl  Aaif  reedoed.-^D,  \sC/S  y  ^  2  'J  _  ^^--v  ^.- 

p.  m,  1. 106,  .^^  seems  to  be  an  error  for  eye. — D. 

1.  U6, .  after  «  yee."— Ch. 

p.  SM^  1.  81^  for  laud  road  man  ?  (Pexcy  has  /a»ri,  bnt  that  reading  is  not  likely 
in  this  English  ballad).— Ch. 

p.  SS6,  note  6,  *'  and  ddend^  Ferhape  so ;  bat  in  old  ballads  and  is  sometimes 
rednndant — D. 

p.  9S7,  L  28S,  9oefaet  f««i«,  lead  mmfoMt  rum, — ^D. 

p.  940^  1. 69,  «i^A  tpeares  im  hreU.  This,  of  oonne,  should  be  loUk  speatea  in 
reet.'^D.    (?— F.) 

L  64, .  after  •*  ffight."— Cb. 

p.  879,  Bestie  off  BednaU.  There  are  several  plays  on  thiv  snljeet.  The  earliest 
is  7%0  JSUnd  Begaar  qf  Bednal-Greeu,  wUk  the  mtrrp  hitmor  qf  Tbm 
Sirowd  ike  Narfak  Yeoman,  as  it  was  diners  times  pMiekfy  acted  by  the 
Primees  Servants,  Written  by  John  Day,  1669,  4to.  The  latest  was  l^  my 
fiiend  Sheridan  Enowles. — ^IX 

p^  898, 1.  66,  fat  skinne,  read,  as  in  the  next  stanza,  skootte. — ^D. 

p.  867, 1.  96,  piim,  I  prefer  mn  as  a  eonmption  of  point,  as  in  "  He's  bat 
one  pin  aboTe  a  natural/    Gartwright.    Of.  oar  nse  of  peg. 

The  calendar,  right  glad  to  find 
His  friend  in  merry  pin. 

John  Oilpin.— Skeat. 

p.  906, 1. 49,  wadded.  Sorely  the  context,  **  gaole  "  and  "  greene  "  and  *'  black," 
shows  that  '*  wadded  "  should  be  *'  watcket "  (i.  &  pale  blue).— D.  (?  woaded. 
-F.) 

p.  919,  L  19,  saitne.    Here,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  read  sottnels], — D. 

p.  916, 1.  70, «'  seariett  and  redd,"  a  blunder  for  "  seofiett  redd."*—!). 

p.  919,  L  900,  yinsts ;  of  course,  «*  ginsts  "  should  be  "yinfU  "  (gifts).— D. 

p.  989,  L  90,  *'  itt  is  now  but  a  siyh  doat,  as  yoa  may  see."  The  note  on  this  line 
is  strangely  wrong.  "  A  sigh  dout "  is  a  clout  fbr  sighing  (or,  more  pro- 
perly, sieing),  i.e.  straining  milk. — ^D.  I  only  know  suing  for  strain- 
ing.—Fi 

p.  986,  L  99,  for  Lay,  ?  read  he  kunes  (i.e.  conceals). — ^D. 


p.  941,  Sir  Eglamore.  **  Sir  f^lamore  "  must  hare  been  originally  written  in 
Northern  rather  than  in  Southern  Knfflish,  as  appears  from  internal  eyi- 
dence.  We  find  innumerable  rimes  which  are  no  rimes,  but  which  become 
so  at  once  when  translated  into  a  Noithumbrian  dialect.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  such  rimes  as  taketh  and  goeth  should  be  tais  and  gais  ?  That  for  tans 
and  bone  we  should  read  tone  and  bane  ?  So,  too,  rore  (riming  to  were)  ought 
to  be  ftttr.  Drineth  and  eliffes  should  be  driffis  and  d^s.  Vrew  and  loughs 
(laughed)  should  be  drettch  and  leuch.  Abode  must  be  abaid,  if  it  is  to  nme 
with  made  (or  maid).  And  finally,  as  a  crucial  instance,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  b«*lieve  that  the/o«r  words  in  stanza  76— ^Mice,  rose^  imm,  and 
tateth,  were  not  intended  to  rime  together  in  the  forms  pas^  ras,  tcuer,  and 
tais  or  tas.    To  take  one  more  case,  for  rest,  trust,  cast,  and  last  (st.  4),  read 
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rtit,  iriit,  kett,  le$t.  And  when  we  loithor  obterre  that  the  rimes  may  be 
thus  emended  thronghont  the  whoUpoem,  suxelv  the  inference  tha&  it  was  of 
Northem  origin  becomes  almost  a  certainty. — Skeat 

p.  843, 1.  66,  for  "  &  show  your  hart  &  lore,"  ?  read  " —  hart  and  lore  hgr 


,In  these  lines,  more  should  be  mdr, — D. 


p.  844, 1.  98,  ^ 

p.  846. 1. 188, 

p.  858,  L  880, 

p.  865,  L  408,^ 

p.  859,  L  506,  for  home  read  home,— J). 

p.  867, 1.  709,  head.  There  the  ihyme  determines  that  for  "  head  "  we  most  sub- 
stitute the  A.-8.  heved, — ^D. 

p.  869,  L  766,  for  yedde  read  yode  (not,  as  Percy  says,  ftede), — ^D. 

p.  869,  A  CawUmre,  See  Gervase  Markham's  chapter  *'  Of  Hawking  with  all  sorts 
of  Hawkes,"  &c,  in  his  CknuUrty  Contentments,  1616,  Bk.  I,  p.  87-97.  "  The 
pleasure  of  hawking  .  .  is  a  most  Princely  and  serious  delight." — ^F. 

p.  878, 1.  856,  for  roM  read  rate, — ^D. 

p.  888, 1. 1119,  for  more  read  mM.— -D. 

p.  884,  L  1117,  for  toent  hee  read  hee^one, 

p.  887,  note  1.  As  the  tnie  reading  is  undoubtedly  "  moM,**  why  say  anything 
about  the  meaning  of  **  May"? — D. 

p.  888, 1. 1886,  for  dwdl  read  wefid,—D, 

p.  890,  The  Emperour  and  the  ChUde^  or  Valentine  &  Orson.  See  Halliwell*s 
Descriptive  Notices,  1848,  p.  29-30,  as  to  Uie  BomaDce,  and  the  prose  stoxy. 

p.  401, 1.  18,  "  that  ginnye  his  fBlly  wold  haue  her  owne  will."  Here  *'  Ginny/* 
is  the  name  of  *'  his  ffiUy."    If  the  MS.  has  *'  grimye,"  it  is  an  error. — 1>, 

p.  419, 1. 106,  for  youny  read  yiny, — D. 

p.  432, 1.  439,  '*  &  said,  Cozen  will ! 

who  hath  done  to  yon  this  shame  ?  " 

Here  "  will "  sounds  very  ridiculously,  as  if  the  3  knij^hts  were  using  the 
familiar  abbreviation  of  their  cousin's  name !  Bead  undoubtedly  (com- 
paring Ritson's  text  of  the  passage), 

"  &  said,  Cozen  William^ 
who  hath  done  to  you  this  shame  ?  " — D. 

p.  464, 1.  1078,  "both  old  &  young."    -iin   both    pLiccs  "young"  should    be 
p.  496, 1.  8828,  "both  old  and  young."  J  "y»»y."— B. 

p.  493,  note  1.  Wivre.  See  a  drawing  of  one  nt  p.  9  of  the  Bestiaire  d Amour  of 
Kicbard  de  Foornival,  Pitris,  1860 ;  and  Mons.  Hippeau's  note  at  p.  103-4. 
— F. 

p.  600,  Childe  Maurice,  See  R.  Jamieson's  notes  to  this  ballad  in  his  Pop,  Bal. 
and  Softy s,  i.  16-21. — F. 
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>.  M6, 1.  9S,  and  dryed  it  on  the  groMMB,    Jamieson  comparM 


Horn  gan  his  awerd  gripe 
Ant  on  ki$  arm  kU  wype : 
The  Sanizyn  he  hit  so, 
That  his  hed  fel  to  ys  to. 

Ritson's  Met,  Bom,  toL  ii.  p.  116. — ^F. 

p.  M6,  L  117,  wieJM  be  my  marry  men  all,  Jamieson  eompaTCS  with  this  the  last 
3  staiuEas  of  Little  Mnsgrave  (i.  122,  note) :  "  Woe  worth  you,  woe  worth 
my  merry  men  all,**  and  says,  *'  The  same  kind  of  remonstrance  with  thoee 
about  him  oecnzs  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  'Alexander  the  Qreat'  after  the 
nnrder  of  Glitns."  Most  men  want  to  pnt  their  sins  on  other  people's 
shoulders. — ^F. 

p.  5S1,  the  extmet  from  Lane's  MS.  Harl.  6248,  is  only  his  address  to  the  reader, 
before  his  Poem  on  Gny. — ^F. 

p.  5M,  1. 884,  for  noons  rsad  "  noone  time."    (Compare,  ante,  p.  468, 1. 1441, — 

*'  iBro :  the  hower  of  prime 
till  it  was  eueneony  time,^) — ^D. 

p.  586, 1.  280,  for  there  read  thore.—'J}, 

p.  541,  L  488.  There  is  a  church  in  Windiester  called  SL  Swithin's,  which  is 
merely  a  large  room  oTer  the  archway  of  King^s  Gfrate,  but  it  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  antiquity  mentioned  in  your  letter.  The  sword  and  axe 
of  the  giant  were  probably  ordered  to  be  hung  up  in  the  cathedral  church, 
which  was  originally  dedicated  under  the  title  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
but  the  body  of  St  Swithin  having  been  transferred  from  the  churchyard 
into  the  sumptuous  shrine  built  for  its  reception,  the  cathedral  from  thence- 
forth down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  distinguished  l^the  name  of 
SoMHt  Sufitkin,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  church  alluded  to. — ^Walter  Bailey. 

p.  578,  L  588,  John  de  Seeve,  The  mention  of  the  gaUiard  hers,  a  dance  not  intro- 
duced into  England  till  about  1641,  confirms  what  the  laaguage  shows,  that 
car  Tersion  of  the  poem  is  a  late  one. — ^F. 

p.  588,  L  606,  On  Chape,  sea  Wedgwood's  Diet  1.  821. 
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Thebs  are  two  principal  versions  of  this  well-known  ballad — 
an  old,  and  a  modem  one.  The  copy  preserved  in  the  Folio  is 
a  slightly  various  form  of  the  latter. 

The  oldest  copy  of  the  old  version  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in 

the  Asbmolean  Collection  at  Oxford.      This  was  printed  by 

Heame,  in  1719,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Gulielmus 

Neubrigiensis.  **To  the  MS.  copy,"  says  Percy,  "is  subjoined  the 

name  of  the  author,  Bychard  Sheale  [expliceth  quoth  Bychard 

Sheale] ;  whom  Heame  had  so  little  judgement  as  to  suppose  to 

be  the  same  with  a  B.  Sheal,  who  was  living  in  1588."    The 

general  character  of  the  language,  if  there  were  no  other  proof, 

proves  that  the  ballad  is  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  1588 ;  but 

probably  Heame  is  right  in  identifying  the  subscribed  ^'B.  Sheale" 

with  the  well-known  ballad-singer  of  that  name,  who  flourished, 

or  more  truly  withered,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    This 

Sheale  was  in  some  sort  the  last  of  the  minstrels.    There  are 

■  In  Oe   printed  Collection  of  Old  Glasgow  8^  1747.— WAtch  is  remarkable 

Ballads.  1727.      Vol.  1.  p.  108.  No.  zir.  for  the  wilful  Corruptions  made  in  all 

N.B.    The   Beadings    in    the    Mai^n  y*  Passages   wAtch   concern    the    two 

[h«iTp  tnin«ferr«>d  to  the  foot-notes]  are  Nations. — P. 
tuken  from  the  Scotch  Edition  printed  at 

VOL.  tL  B 
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extant  some  lines  of  his,  of  very  inferior  merit,  wherein  he 
bewails  his  miserable  condition.  He  narrates  with  many  sighs 
and  groans  how  he  has  been  robbed,  left  destitute,  and  no  man 
gave  unto  him.  Certainly,  if  these  lines  are  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  talents,  one  cannot  wonder  that  he  found  the  world  somewhat 
cold.  And  certainly  the  author  of  those  lines  could  never  have 
written  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot."  But  he  may  have  sung 
it  many  and  many  a  time,  and  passed  with  many  an  audience  for 
the  author.  And  hence,  perhaps,  the  subscription  of  his  name  to 
the  Ashmolean  copy.  The  ballad  in  his  time  was  extensively 
popular.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  refers  to  it  in  a  well-known 
passage  (though,  as  Prof.  Child  suggests,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  mean  the  "Battle  of  Otterbourne "),  as  commonly 
sung  by  "  blind  crowders."  Many  years  before  Sidney  wrote  his 
Defence  of  Poetry ^  the  Complaint  of  Scotland,  written  in  1548, 
speaks  of  "  The  Huntis  of  Chevot,"  and  quotes  the  line. 

That  day,  that  daj,  that  gentill  day, 

which  is  apparently  a  memory-quotation,  or  perhaps  a  Scotch 
version  of 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredftiU  day. 

This  evidence  of  its  popularity  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  coupled  with  the  antiquity  of  the  language  (though 
much  of  that  *' antiquity"  belongs  to  the  dialect  in  which, 
rather  than  to  the  time  at  which,  it  was  written),  justify  the 
assigning  of  the  ballad  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

This  ballad  is  historically  highly  valuable  for  the  picture  it 
gives  of  Border  warfare  in  its  more  chivalrous  days,  when 
ennobled  by  generosity  and  honour.  The  hewing  and  hacking 
lose  their  horrors  in  the  atmosphere  of  romance  thrown  around 
them.  And  the  main  incidents  of  the  piece  are  no  doubt 
generally  true. 

Such  fierce  collisions  as  here  represented   must  often  have 
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occurred,  and  from  the  same  cause  here  given.  ^'  It  was  one  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Marches  frequently  renewed  between  the  two 
nations,  that  neither  party  should  hunt  in  the  other's  borders 
without  leave  from  the  proprietors  or  their  deputies.^'  This 
permission  the  high-spirited  Borderer  was  not  always  disposed  to 
ask.  He  did  not  care  to  beg  for  favours.  He  would  make  no 
secret  of  his  purposed  sport,  so  that  if  the  warden  of  the  March 
about  to  be  trespassed  upon  chose  to  oppose  him,  he  was  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  ignorance  of  his  intention.  In  this 
way  the  proclamation  of  a  hunting  expedition  across  the  Borders 
was  in  reality  a  challenge  to  a  contest.  An  excellent  illustration 
of  the  perpetual  possibility  of  an  encounter,  which  attended  and 
recommended  these  defiant  expeditions,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Menrnra  of  Careyy  Earl  of  Monmoutlu  Carey  was  Warden  of 
the  Marches  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  gives  the  following 
accoimt: 

^  There  had  been  an  ancient  custom  of  the  borders,  when 
they  were  at  quiet,  for  the  opposite  border  to  send  the  warden  of 
the  Middle  3farche,  to  desire  leave  that  they  might  come  into 
the  borders  of  England,  and  hunt  with  their  greyhounds  for 
deer,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  which  was  denied  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  Sir  John  Foster's  government,  they  would, 
without  asking  leave,  come  into  England  and  hunt  at  their 
pleasure,  and  stay  their  own  time.  I  wrote  to  Famehurst,  the 
warden  over  against  me,  that  I  was  no  way  willing  to  hinder 
them  of  their  accustomed  sports ;  and  that  if,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  they  would  send  to  me  for  leave,  they  should 
have  all  the  contentment  I  could  give  them ;  if  otherwise,  they 
would  continue  their  wonted  course,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
hinder  them*  Within  a  month  after,  they  came  and  hunted  as 
they  used  to  do,  without  leave,  and  cut  down  wood,  and  carried 
it  away.  Towards  the  end  of  summer,  they  came  again  to  their 
wonted  sports.     I  sent  my  two  deputies  with  all  the  speed  they 
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could  make,  and  they  took  along  with  them  such  gentlemen  as 
were  in  their  way,  with  my  forty  horse,  and  about  one  o'clock 
they  came  up  to  them,  and  set  upon  them.  Some  hurt  was 
done,  but  I  gave  especial  order  they  should  do  as  little  hurt,  and 
shed  as  little  blood  as  possible  they  could.  They  took  a  dozen  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  that  were  there,  and  brought  them  to  me 
to  Witherington,  where  I  then  lay ;  I  made  them  welcome,  and 
gave  them  the  best  entertainment  I  could ;  they  lay  in  the  castle 
two  or  three  days,  and  so  I  sent  them  home,  they  assuring  me 
that  they  would  never  hunt  again  without  leave.  The  Scots  king 
complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  very  grievously  of  this  fact." 

'*Mr.  Addison,  in  his  celebrated  criticism  on  that  ancient 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  Sped.  No.  20,  mistakes  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel.  It  was  not  any  particular  animosity  or  deadly  feud 
between  the  two  principal  actors,  but  was  a  contest  of  privilep^o 
and  jurisdiction  between  them,  respecting  their  offices,  as  lords 
wardens  of  the  marches  assigned.*'  Extract  from  the  Report  of 
Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  of  Carlton  Hall,  1547,  in  Hutchinson's 
HiHiory  of  Cumberland,  pp.  28-9. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  ballad  then  is  historical.  But  the 
details  are  not  authentic.  "  That  which  is  commonly  sung  of  the 
Hunting  of  Cheviot,"  says  Godscroft,  writing  in  his  .Tames  VI.V 
time,  and  apparently  referring  to  a  version  of  the  ballad  then 
circulating  in  Scotland, ''  seemeth  indeed  poetical  and  a  mere 
fiction,  perhaps  to  stir  up  virtue  ;  yet  a  fiction  whei'eof  there  is 
no  mention,  either  in  Scottish  or  English  Chronicle."  An  event 
to  which  it  might  possibly  refer  according  to  Collins,  in  his 
Peerage,  was  the  Battle  of  Pepperden,  fought  in  1436,  as  Hector 
Boethius  informs  us,  **  not  far  from  the  Cheviot  hills,  between  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Earl  William  Douglas  of  Angus, 
with  a  small  army  of  about  four  thousand  men  each,  in  which 
the  latter  had  the  advantage.  As  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
private  conflict  between  these  two  great  chieftains  of  the  Borders, 
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rather  than  a  national  war,  it  has  been  thought  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  celebrated  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase ;  which  to  render 
it  more  pathetic  and  interesting,  has  been  heightened  with 
tragical  incidents  wholly  fictitious."  But  in  any  case  these  were 
great  Border  names.  Percy  and  Douglas  were  typical  chieftains, 
lloreover  on  the  field  of  Otterboume  a  Percy  and  a  Douglas  had 
fought  fiercely  together,  man  against  man,  under  very  similar 
circumstances.  That  field  was  much  celebrated  in  Border  poetry, 
and  elsewhere.  The  ballad  on  the  Huntiog  of  the  Cheviot, — 
burrowed  largely  from  that  on  the  Battle  of  Otterboume, — ^was, 
in  fact,  in  course  of  time  believed  to  celebrate  the  same  event. 
Observe  these  lines  of  it : 

This  was  the  Hontynge  of  the  Cheviat ; 

That  tear  began  this  8parn : 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  growade  well  yenough ; 

CaU  it  the  BatteU  of  Otterburn. 

Tliis  attempt  made  at  the  identification  of  two  actions  is 
noticeable.  We  are  afraid  that  the  ''old  men"  scarcely  knew 
the  ground  well  enough.  Otterboume  is  but  some  30  miles  from 
Newcastle.  Douglas  met  Percy,  the  "Hunting"  tells  us,  in 
Teviotdale.  In  a  word,  the  two  ballads  represent  two  different 
features  of  the  old  Border  life — the  Raid  and  the  defiant  Hunt. 
But  they  had  much  in  common,  and  so  were  soon  confused 
together. 

Of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  fought  in  1388,  there  are 
historical  accounts  in  abundance— Fordun's,  Froissart's,  Holin- 
shed's,  Godscroffc's.  See  Mmatrdsy  of  the  Scottish  Border^  Of 
the  ballad  concerning  it — whose  account  is  mainly  accurate^- 
indeed  the  facts  somewhat  trammel  the  poet's  wings, — there  are 
three  versions :  the  English  one,  given  by  Percy  in  his  ReliqueSy 
from  a  HarL  MS.  in  the  earlier  editions,  from  a  more  perfect 
Cotton  MS.  (Cleop.  iv.  f.  64)  in  the  fourth,  and  two  Scotch  ones, 
to  be  found,  one  in  the  Minatrdayy  the  other  in  Herd's  Scottish 
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Songs.  The  differences  between  the  English  and  Scotch  versions 
are  such  as  might  be  expected — are  of  a  patriotic  kind.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  Scotch  versions  relates  to  the 
death  of  Douglas. 

Of  the  versions  of  "the  Hunting  of  the  Cheviat,*'  that  preserved 
in  the  Folio  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  modernised  one ;  not  that 
heard  by  Sidney,  who  calls  what  he  heard  "the  rude  and  ill- 
apparelled  song  of  a  barbarous  age ; "  a  description  not  applicable 
to  the  present  version.  When  this  modernisation  was  made, 
cannot  be  said  exactly.  "That  it  could  not  be^  much  later  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,''  says  Percy,  *^  appears  from  the  phrase 
*  doleful  dumps ; '  which  in  that  age  carried  no  ill  sound  with  it^ 
but  t<>  the  next  generation  became  ridiculous.  We  have  seen  it 
pass  uncensured  in  a  sonnet  that  was  at  that  time  in  request,  and 
where  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  taken  notice  of,  had  it  been 
the  least  exceptionable  [in  "  a  song  to  the  lute  in  Musicke  "  from 
the  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises^  1596],  yet  in  about  half  a 
century  after,  it  was  become  burlesque.  Vide  Hudibras,  Pt«  i. 
c.  iii.  V.  95."  Its  presence  in  the  Folio  MS.  shows  that  it  was  not 
made  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
soon  became  the  ciu'rent  version.  Addison  in  his  critique  in  the 
Spectator  knows  of  no  other.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the  old 
versions  will  show,  besides  one  or  two  verbal  blimders,  that  much 
of  its  vigour  has  been  lost  in  the  process  of  translation. 

Of  all  our  ballads  this  perhaps  has  enjoyed  the  widest  popu- 
lai'ity,  both  North  and  South  of  the  Tweed*  This  popularity  has 
scarcely  ever  decayed.  It  was  translated  into  rhyming  Latin 
verses  by  a  Mr.  Wold  of  New  College,  Oxford,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1685. 

Viyat  Rex  noster  nobilis, 

Omnis  in  tuto  sit ; 
VenatuB  olim  flobilis 

Chevino-  luco  flU 

It  circulated  on  many  a  broad  sheet.     It  was  eulogised  in 
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the  Spectator  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  It  was  printed  wherever 
anything  of  the  kind  was  printed  in  the  succeeding  years,  when 
such  things  were  held  in  but  slight  esteem.  It  is  as  it  were  the 
Epic  of  Border  poetry. 


uOD  Prosper  long  onr  noble  King^ 

our  Hffes  ft  saftyes  all ! 
a  woefoll  honting  once  there  was 
4        in  Gheny  Chase  befall. 

to  drine  the  deere  with  honnd  and  home 

Erie  Pearcy  took  the  way : 
the  Child  may  me  tJuit  is  vnbome 
8        the  hunting  of  that  day ! 


[page  188] 


A  woefnl 
limit  WM 
held  in 
Chevy 
ChAse. 


Bftrl  Percy 
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the  stout  Erie  of  Northumberland 
a  vow  to  god  did  make, 

his  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
8  Bommers  days  to  take ; 


▼owed  to 
kill  Sootcfa 
deer  for 
throe  days. 


the  cheefest  harts  in  Cheuy  C[h]ase 

to  kill  &  beare  away, 
these  tydings  to  Erie  douglas  camp 
16         in  Scottland  where  he  Lay, 

who  sent  Erie  Pearcy  pesent  word 

he  wold  prevent  his  sport, 
the  English  Erie,  not  fearing  that,^ 
20         did  to  the  woods  resort 


Donglos 


8aldhe*d 
stop  that 
sport. 

But  Percy 

went  to  his 
bant 


34 


wfth  1500  *  bowmen  bold, 

all  chosen  men  of  Might, 
who  knew  ffull  well  in  time  of  needo 

to  ayme  their  shafts  arright. 


\y1th  1500 
bowmen, 


'  thit».-.P. 


»  2000.— P. 
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and  on 
MoDd^ 
began  hta 
htuii. 


By  BOonlOO 
bnokiara 


After 
dinner,  ibef 


hont  again. 


and  tbo  hills 

edioUuiir 

czles. 


the  Gallant  Greylioimd  ^  BwifUy  ran 

to  Chase  the  fallow  deere ; 
on  Mnnday  they  began  to  hunt 
28         ere  *  daylight  did  appeare ; 


A  long  before  high  noone  th6  had 

a  100  fiitbaokeB  slaine. 
then  baaing  dined,  the  dronyem  went 

to  ronse  the  deare  '  againe ; 


32 


36 


40 


The  Bowmen  mastered  on  the  hillsi 

"well  able  to  endure ; 
theire  backsids  all  wtth  speciaU  care 

thai  they  ^  were  gaarded  sare. 

the  hoands  ran  BwifUy  throagh  the  woods 

the  Nimble  deere  to  take, 
thai  with*  their  cryes  the  hills  &  dales 

an  Eccho  shnll  did  make. 


Tetof 


wondov 
whether 
DonglaawUl 
appear. 


i< 


Then  he  ia, 


with  2000 
menl" 


Lord  Pearcy  to  the  Qoerry  *  went 

to  yeiw  the  tender  deere : 
qtioth  he,  *'  Erie  dooglas  promised  once 
44         this  day  to  meete  me  heere ; 


*'  but  if  I  thought  he  wold  not  come, 

noe  longer  wold  I  stay.*' 
with  thai  a  braue  younge  gentlmaa 

thus  to  the  Erie  did  say, 


48 


62 


^*  Loe,  yonder  doth  Erie  douglas  come, 

hys  men  in  armour  bright, 
full  20  hundred'  Scottish  speres 

all  Marching  in  our  sight, 


»  groyhounds. — ^P. 
«  when.— P. 

•  them  up. — P. 

*  that  day.— P. 


•  And  with.— P. 

•  Quany.— P. 

•  15,00.— P. 
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"  all  pleasant  men  of  Tinjdale  ^ 

fiist  by  the  riner  Tweede." 
*^  0  oeaze  your  sportts !  *' '  Erie  Pearcy  said, 
56        "and  take  your  bowes  With  speede, 

*'  &  now  with  me»  my  ooantEymen, 

yotcr  courage  forth  advance ! 
for  there  was  neaer  Champion  y ett  * 
60        in  Scottland  nor  in  firanoe 


Percy  collB 
ouhlftnicii 


tobetomTe; 


64 


68 


79 


76 


80 


^  ihat  eaer  did  on  horabaoke  come, 

&  if  my  hap  ^  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

wtth  him  to  breake  a  spere." 

Erie  douglas  on  his'  Milke  white  steede. 

Most  Like  a  Baron  bold, 
rode  formost  of  his  company, 

whose  armour  shone  like  gold : 

*'  shew  me,"  sayd  hee,  *^  whose  men  you  bee 

that  hunt  soe  boldly  heere, 
that  without  my  consent  doe  chase 

&  kill  my  fallow  deere." 

the  first  man  thai  did  *  answer  make 

was  noble  Pearcy  hee, 
who  sayd,  **  wee  list  not  to  declare, 

nor  shew  whose  men  wee  bee, 

"  yett  wee  will'  spend  our  deerest  blood 

thy  cheefest  *  harts  to  slay." 
then  douglas  swore  a  solempne  oathe, 

and  thus  in  rage  did  say, 


[I»gel80] 


I  men  of  pleannt  Tiriotdale. — ^P. 

•  Then  cease  sport. — P. 

'  For  ne'er  was  there  a  chaffipion. — ^F. 

*  but  if  my  hap.— P. 


he  wiU  flglit 
anyone, 

man  toman. 


Dooglaa 


asks  whose 
men  they  aio 
that  hunt 


hiadeor. 


Percy 

will  not  teU, 


bntwUl 
light  for  the 
right  to 
hantb 

Donglaa 
dedaies 


•  a.— P. 

'  man  that  first  did.—- P. 
»  will  we.— P. 

•  the  choiceBt.— P. 
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CnXUT   CHASE. 


that  one  of 
them  mast 
die, 


and  as  it 

would 

bo  ytmms  to 

kill  thcix 

guilUcat 

men. 


**  Ere  thus  I  will  ontbraned  bee, 

one  of  Ts  tow  shall  dye ! 
I  know  ihee  well !  an  Erie  thou  art, 
84        Lord  Pearcy !  soe  am  I ; 

**  but  trust  me,  Pearoye,  pittye  it  were, 

&  great  offence,  to  Kill 
then  any  of  these  onr  gniltlesso  >  men, 
88        for  they  hane  done  none  ill ' ; 


becbal* 

JengeaFercj 

to  single 

eoiubat, 

Percy 

aoocptp. 


A  Bqnlra, 

Withering- 
ton, 
lirotesta 


that  hem 
not  look  on 
while  Percy 
flgbta: 


be*ll  fight 
too. 


The  English 
arrhors 
Khoot,  and 
kiU  80  Scots. 


''  Let  thou*  A  I  the  battell  trye, 

and  set  oar  men  aside.*' 
"  accorst  bee  [he !]  "  Erie  ^  Pearcye  sayd, 
92       *'  by  whome  it  is  denyed." 

then  stept  a  gallant  Sqnire  forth, — 

witherington  was  hia  name, — 
who  said,  *'  I  wold  not  hane  it  told 
96       to  Henery  our  King,  for  shame, 

^*  that  ere  my  captaane  fonght  on  foote, 

A  I  stand  looking  on : 
yon  bee  2  Erles,** '  quoth  witheringhton, 
db  I  a  Sqnier  alone. 


100 


104 


CI 


^'-v^ 


108 


'*  lie  doe  the  best  that  doe  I  may,^ 
while  I  hane  power  to  stand ! 

while  I  hane  power  to  weeld  my  ^  sword, 
He  fight  wtth  hart  A  hand !  " 

Our  English  archers  bend  *  their  bowes — 
their  harts  were  good  A  trew,-^ 

att  the  first  flight  of  anowes  sent, 
full  fonre  score  sootts  *  ih6  slew. 


'  hannlefls. — ^P. 
«  no  ilL— P. 
>  thce.—P. 

*  he,  Loni— P. 

*  Loni8.-P. 


*  thftte'erlmay.^P. 
'  a.— P. 

•  Scottish  bent^— P. 

'  they  4  score  English. — P. 


CHEUT   CHASE. 


11 


to  driue  the  deere  with  hound  <fe  home, 

daoglas  '  Bade  on  the  bent ; 
2  Captaines  *  moned  mth  Miclde  miglit,' 
112         their  speres  to  shiners  went. 

they  closed  full  fkst  on  eneryo  side, 

noe  slacknes  there  was  fonnd, 
bat  <  many  a  gaUant  gentleman 
116        Lay  gasping  on  the  gronnd. 


The  foes 


and  many 
aro  slain. 


120 


0  Christ !  it  was  great  greene  *  to  see 
how  eche  man  chose  his  spere,* 

&  how  the  blood  out  of  their  brests  ^ 
did  gnsh  like  water  cleare !  * 


Christ!  it 
wsssad  to 
see. 


124 


at  last  these  2  stout  Erles  *  did  meet 
Like  Captaines  of  great  might ; 

like  Lyons  moods  ^^  they  Layd  on  Lode,'' 
ih6  made  a  cmell  fight. 


Perry  and 
DoQglas 

fight 


128 


the  fooght,  vntill  they  both  did  sweat, 
with  swords  of  tempered  Steele, 

till  blood  [a-]downe  their  cheekes  like  raino 
the  trickling  downe  did  feele.^^ 


Ullthnr 
blood  drops 
likenUn. 


138 


<*  0  yeeld  thee,  Pearcye !  "  '^  Donglas  sayd, 
"  A  ^*  infiuth  I  will  thee  bringe 

where  thou  shall  high  adyanced  bee 
by  lames  our  Scottish  King ; 


Douglas 
calls  on 
Percy  to 
yield. 


I  The  Seotch  Editor  thinks  thiBBh^  be 
Piercy, — P. 
» a  c»p»  —P. 
"  pride. — ^P. 
«  and.— P. 

•  grief.— P. 

•  And  likewise  for  to  hear. — ^P. 

^  The  Cries  of  Men  lying  in  their 
gore. — P. 
'  And  lying  here  &  there. — P. 


•  Lords.— P. 

»•  moVd.— P.  ?  for  woode,  wild.— F. 
or  '  the  mood  or  pluck  *  of  lions. — Skeat. 

"  ?  A.-S.  ledd,  a  man ;  or  for  hlude, 
londly. — ^F.  or  (dyoad,  laid  on  hearily. 
—Skeat. 

"  Until  the  blood  like  drops  of  niin 
They  trickling  down  did  feel. — P. 

"  yield  the  Lord  P.— P. 

"  d.— P. 
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CHSUT  CHA8B. 


136 


"  thy  ransome  I  will  freely  giue, 

&  this  ^  report  of  thee, 
thoTL  art  the  most  coaragious  Kiiighi 

[that  ever  I  did  see.']  " 


Percy  will 
never  yield 
to  a  Boot. 


140 


"  Noe,  Douglas  !  "  quoth  Erie*  Percy  then,    (page  looj 

^  thy  profer  I  doe  scome  ; 
I  will  not  yeelde  to  any  scott 

thai  ener  yett  was  borne ! " 


AnBngUsh 
anx>w 


kills 
Doogli 


144 


With  thai  there  came  an  arrow  keeno 

out  of  an  english  bow, 
who  ^  scorke  Erie  donglas  on  the  brest  ^ 

a  doepe  and  deadlye  blow ; 


exhorting 
bin  men  to 
fight. 


148 


who  neuer  sayd  ^  more  words  then  these, 
*'  fight  on,  my  menymen  all ! 

for  why,  my  hfe  is  att  [an]  end. 
Lord  Pearcy  sees  my  ^  £eJ1.*' 


Percy 


laments 
over  his 
dead  foe; 


152 


then  leaning  liffe,  Erie  Pearcy  tooke 

the  dead  man  by  the  hand  ; 
who  ^  said,  *'  Erie  dowglas !  for  thy  ^  sake 

wold  I  had  lost  my  Land ! 


abravor 
knight  no*cr 
died. 


156 


*'  0  chnst !  my  verry  hart  doth  bleed 
for  *^  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ! 

for  sure,  a  more  redoubted  '^  Km^/^t, 
Mischance  cold  ^*  neuer  take ! " 


»  thus,— -P. 

*  That  eTer  I  did  see.— P. 
»  Lord.— P. 

*  which. — ^P.  doorke,  for  atorke,  Btrokej 
struck ;  skorke  means  scorch ;  see 
sA'orrhe  in  Halllweirs  Qloss. — ^F. 

»  to  y«  heart— P. 


•  spake. — ^P. 
»  me.— P. 

•  And.— P. 

•  life.— P. 
»•  with.— P. 

"  renowned. — P. 
»  did.— P. 
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1G0 


a  Knight  amongst  the  scotts  there  was, 
which  >  saw  Erie  Douglas  dye, 

who  streight  in  hart  did  vow  revenge 
rpon  the  Lord  *  Pearcye ; 


ASootch 
knight, 
Fir  llngh 
Montgom-    \ 
ety,  VOW8      I 
revongeoa  I 
Percy, 


2?  parte. 


[Part  IL] 

S^r  Hugh  Mountgomerye  was  he  called, 
who,  with  a  spere  full  bright, 

well  monnted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
ran  feircly  through  the  fight. 


gallopf  to 


168 


And  3  past  the  English  archers  all 
without  all  dread  or  feare, 

&  through  Erie  Percjes  Body  then 
he  thrust  his  hatfoU  spere 


him,  anil 
ruQs  hiin 


172 


With  such  a  vehement  force  &  might 
that  his  body  he  did  gore,^ 

the  staff  ran  ^  through  the  other  side 
a  large  cloth  yard  &  more. 


right 

through  the 
iMxly. 


176 


thus  *  did  both  those  Nobles  dye, 
whose  courage  none  cold  sfcaine. 

an  English  archer  then  perceiued 
the  Noble  Erie  was  slaine, 


An  English 
Airher 


180 


he  had  [a]  good  bow  ^  in  his  hand 

made  of  a  trusty  tree ; 
an  arrow  of  a  cloth  yard  long  ^ 

to  the  hard  head  haled  ^  hee^ 


»  that— P. 
«  EarL— P. 
■  He.— P. 

•  His  hody  he  did  gore. — ^P. 

*  spear  went. — P. 


•  So  thus.— P. 

•  a  bow  bent. — P. 

•  lenpth.— P. 

•  unto  the  head  drew. — ^P. 
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shoots  Kont- 
gomexy 


throagh  tlie 
heart. 


184 


against  Sir  Hugh  Monnigomerye  ' 
his  shaft  fall  right '  he  sett ; 

the  grey  goose  winge  that  was  there-oo, 
in  his  harts  bloode  '  was  wett. 


Thfi  fight 
lasta  all  day. 


188 


this  fight  from  breake  of  day  did  last  * 

till  setting  of  the  sun, 
for  when  th6  rung  the  Eaening  bell 

the  Battele  scarse  was  done. 


Names  of 
the  English 
knighU 
shiin. 


With  *  stout  Erie  Percy  tlieix)  was  slaine  ® 

Sir  lohn  of  Egerton/ 
Sir  Robert  Harcliffe  &  Sir  William,^ 
192         Sir  lames  that  bold  barren ; 


196 


A  with  Sir  G^eorge  &  ^  Sir  lames, 

both  Knights  of  good  account ; 
&  good  Sir  Raphe  Rebbyo  *®  there  was  slaino, 

whose  prowesse  ^^  did  surmount. 


WlthfTing- 
ton  fights  on 
his  Htnmps 
when  his 
lop«  are  cut 
off. 


200 


for  witherington  needs  must  I  waylo 
as  one  in  too  full  ^*  dumpes, 

for  when  his  leggs  were  smitten  of, 
ho  fought  ypon  his  stumpes. 


Kames  of 
the  Scotch 
knipbts 
slain. 


204 


And  with  Erie  dowglas  there  was  slaine 

S/r  Hugh  Mountgomeryo, 
'•  &  Sir  Charles  Morrcll  **  thai  from  fecldo 

one  foote  wold  neucr  flee ; 


*  then.— P. 

'  BO  right  his  shaft. — P. 
■  hoart-blood. — P. 

*  did  last  from  break. — P. 
»  thp.— P. 

*  There  is  a  dot  for  the  i,  but  nothing 
more  in  tho  MS. — F. 

'  Ogertou.— P. 


•  Ratcliffe  &  Sir  John.— P. 

•  Sir  George  also  &  good. — P. 
»•  Good  ....  Kabby.— P. 

"  courapro. — P. 
»»  doleful.— P. 
"  d.— P. 
"  Murray. — P. 
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208 


8k  Roger  Heaer  of  HarcliflTe  tow, — ' 
his  sisters  Sonne  was  hee, — 

Sir  david  Lambwell  well'  esteemed, 
but  saved  he  cold  '  not  bee ; 


212 


&  the  "Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case  * 
with  Donglas  he  did  dye ;  ^ 

^  of  20  ^  hundred  Scottish  speeres, 
scarce  55  did  flje ; 


Of  2000 
Scotch 
tcarooM 
were  left; 


216 


of  1500  Englishmen 

went  home  but  53  ^ ; 
the  rest  in  Cheny  chase  were  slainc, 

Ynder  the  greenwoode  tree. 


[page  191) 


oflAno 
Snitliah, 
only  &3. 


220 


Next  day  did  many  widdowes  come 

their  husbands  to  bewaylc ; 
they  washt  ^  their  wounds  in  brinish  tcares, 

but  all  wold  not '  prevayle. 


Next  day 
the  wido\ra 
come, 
and  weepi 


224 


theyr  bodyes  bathed  in  purple  blood, 
th6  bore  with  them  away, 

they  kist  them  dead  a  1000  times 
(ere  th6  ^^  were  cladd  in  clay.^ 


•nd  curry 
the  corpecu 
off 


to  the  firmve. 


228 


the  '*  newes  was  '^  brought  to  Eddcnborrow 
where  Scottlands  King  did  rayne, 

that  braue  Erie  Douglas  soddainlyo 
was  with  an  arrow  slaine. 


*  Sir  Cha.  Kunsyof  Ratdiffb  too< 

'  Lamb  so  well. — ^P. 

■  yet  saTed  could. — ^P. 
4  ^fip0,.— p, 

•  did  with  Earl  D!  die.— P. 
*— •  Of  1500  Scottish  speais 

went  home  but  63, 


-P.  Of  20,00  Enflifihmen 

Bcarcc  55  did  floe. — P. 
»  15.— P. 

■  MS.  they  waeht  they.— F.    d.— P. 
•  could  not. — P. 
"  when  they. — P. 
"  These— P.  «  were^— P. 
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King  JmiM 
lAiaenii  tlM 
Ion  of 
DonglM. 
Kocneh 
CApUln  hM 
he  left. 


King  Heniy 


lementii 


bebwAOO 

VRoodrtiU 

left, 


bnt  he  will 
take  vcn- 
geanoe 

for  Percy'* 
death. 

Aful  ho  did 
on  Hnmble 
Downo, 

killing 
lonla,aiid 


hnndrnds  of 
Icsc  account. 


Oodgnnt 


that  Btrifli 
lietween 
noble  men 
may  ceaael 


232 


236 


240 


244 


248 


252 


256 


"  1 0  heanv  newes !  *'  King  lames  can  saj, 
"  Sootdand  may  witteneaae  bee 

I  hane  not  any  Gaptatn^  more 
of  sach  accoont  aa  hee !  " 

like  tjdings  to  KiVi^  Qeneiy  came 

within  aa  short  a  space, 
that  Pearcy  of  Northumberland 

in  Cheny  chase  was  slaine.* 

"  Now  god  be  w/th  him  !  "  said  our  K/w^, 

"  sith  it  will  noe  better  bee,' 
I  trust  I  bane  within  my  realme 

500  as  good  as  hee ! 

**  ^  yett  shall  not  Sootts  nor  Scottlond  say 

bat  I  will  vengeance  take, 
A  be  revenged  on  them  all 

for  brane  Erie  Percyes  sake.'* 

*  this  vow  the  King  did  well  pcrforme 

after  on  humble  downe ; 
in  one  day  50  Knights  were  slayne, 

With  Lords  of  great  renowne, 

&  '  of  the  rest  of  small  ^  account, 

did  many  hundreds  dye  : 
thus  endeth  the  hunting  in  ^  Cheuy  Chase 

made  ^  by  the  Erie  Pearcye. 

Gkxl  saue  our  ^  King^  and  blesse  this  ^^  land 

with  plentye,  Joy,  A  peace ; 
&  grant  hencforth  that  foule  debate 

twixt  noble  men  may  ceazo ! 

ffins. 


>  Now  God  be  with  him,  cn«l  our  king, 
Sith  will  no  bettor  be ! 
I  truit  I  have  &c.— P. 
*  Was  slain  in  Chevy  Chase. — P. 
'  0  heavy  news,  K.  Henry  said, 
£ngW  can  witnes.s  be. — P. 


*  These  2  stanzas  omitted  in  y*  Skx>tch 
Edition.— P.    See  note,  p.  1.— F. 

»  Now.— P.  •  mean.— P. 

»  of.— P.  ■  led.— P. 

•  the.— P.  >•  the.— P. 
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univehsity 


asa^en  lorn  initio  bmonSneli/ 

Loteiace's  songs  were  in  great  request  in  his  day.  They  were 
set  to  music  by  popular  composers  of  the  time, — by  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  by  Mr.  John  Laniere,  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  whom  Dante 
was  to  give  Fame  leave  to  set  higher  than  his  Casella — and 
circulated  widely  in  Koyalist  Society.  Till  1649 — ^the  author 
was  bom  in  1618 — ^they  led  a  scattered  and  wandering  life.  Iq 
that  year  they  were  gathered  together  and  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  '*  Lucasta,  Epodes,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Songs,  &c.  to  which  is 
added  Aramantha  a  Pastorall,  by  Bichard  Lovelace,  Esq."  Mean- 
while there  were,  no  doubt^  in  vogue  many  versions  of  the  greater 
&vourite8,  more  or  less  inaccurate.  The  copy  of  the  exquisite 
song  beginning  **When  Love  with  unconfined  wings,"  here 
printed  from  the  Folio  MS.,  is  one  of  these. 

Of  all  the  Cavalier  poets  Lovelace  is  the  most  charming.  He 
is  a  true  cavalier ;  he  is  a  true  poet.  The  world,  that  has  long 
turned  away  its  ear  from  Cowley  and  Cleveland,  still  listens  to 
his  sweet  voice.  Are  there  any  gems  brighter  than  his  song  ^'  to 
Lucasta  on  going  to  the  Wars,"  or  that  to  "  Althea  from  Prison  "  ? 
How  chivalrous  the  thought  of  them  I  How  tremulously  delicate 
the  expression ! 

His  life  was  full  of  sadness.  The  son  of  a  Kentish  knight, 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Grloucester  Hall,  Oxford, 

•  Written  bj  CoL  John  LorelAse  [t.i.       Omm,  Vol.  2f     Written  by  the  Author 
Ri«haid  Loyelace].    See  Wood's  Ai/ma      when  imprison'd. — P. 

VOL.  II.  C 


18  WHEN  LOUE  WITH  VNCONTTINED  WINGS. 

"  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld,  a 
person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue  and  courtly  deportment, 
which  made  him  then  [at  Oxford],  but  especially  after,  when  he 
retired  to  the  great  city,  most  admired  and  adored  by  the  female 
sex."  Thus  physically  endowed,  thus  happily  circumstanced,  he 
was  yet  crossed  in  love,  and  died  in  a  state  of  destitution. 

Lucy  Sacheverell — ^the  Lux  Casta  or  Lucasta  of  his  poems, 
from  the  nunnery  of  whose  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind  he  had 
fled  to  war  and  arms,  that  **dear"  whom  he  loved  so  much 
because  he  loved  honour  more — misled  by  a  report  that  he  had 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Dunkirk  while  commanding  a  regi- 
ment, of  his  own  forming,  in  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
became  the  wife  of  somebody  else.  The  close  of  the  civil  war, 
in  which  he  had  devoted  both  his  services  and  his  fortunes  to  his 
king's  cause,  found  him  beggared.  His  loyalist  zeal  got  him 
twice  into  prison.  "  During  the  time  of  his  confinement,"  says 
Wood  of  the  first  imprisonment,  "  he  lived  beyond  the  income  of 
his  estate,  either  to  keep  up  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the 
king's  cause  by  furnishing  men  with  horses  and  arms,  or  by 
relieving  ingenious  men  in  want,  whether  scholars,  musicians, 
soldiers,  &c. ;  also  by  furnishing  his  two  brothers  Colonel  Franc. 
Lovelace,  and  Capt.  Will.  Lovelace  (afterwards  slain  at  Caer- 
marthen)  with  men  and  money  for  the  king's  cause,  and  his 
other  brother  called  Dudley  Posthumus  Lovelace  with  monys 
for  his  maintenance  in  Holland  to  study  tactics  of  fortification  in 
that  school  of  war."  "  After  the  murther  of  King  Charles  L, 
Lovelace  was  set  at  liberty  [from  his  second  captivity],  and 
having  by  that  time  consumed  all  his  estate,  grew  very  melan- 
choly (which  brought  him  at  length  into  a  consumption),  became 
very  poor  in  body  and  pm-se,  was  the  object  of  charity,  went  in 
ragged  cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was  in  his  glory  he  wore  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver),  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places, 
more  befitting  the  worst  of  beggars  and  poorest  of  servants,  &c.  .  . 
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He  died  in  a  very  mean  lodging  in  Gunpowder  alley  near  Shoe- 
lane,  and  was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Bride 
alias  Bridget  in  London,  near  to  the  body  of  his  kinsman,  Will. 
Lovelace  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq." — **  Bichard  Lovelace,  Esq.,"  says 
Aubrey,  **  obiit  in  a  cellar  in  Long  Acre,  a  little  before  the 
restauration  of  his  ma^^      Mr.  Edm.   Wyld,  &c.,  had  made 

collections  for  him  and  given  him  money Geo.  Petty, 

haberdasher,  in  Fleet  Street,  carryed  XXs  to  him  every  Munday 

morning  from  Sir  Many,  and  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  for 

months,  but  was  never  repay'd."  He  died  in  1658,  and  so  was 
saved  from  experiencing  Stuart  gratitude.  These  accounts  of 
his  dismal  indigence  may  perhaps  be  coloured.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  ended  in  extreme  poverty,  in  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  early  days. 

The  following  song  was  written  during  his  first  captivity.  He 
had  been  chosen  by  his  county  to  present  a  Petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ^*  for  the  restoring  of  the  king  to  his  rights,  and  for 
setUng  the  government."  He  presented  it,  and  by  way  of  answer 
was  committed  to  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster.  But  his  mind, 
innocent  and  quiet,  took  his  prison  for  a  hermitage.  His  gaolers 
heard  him  singing  in  his  bonds.  Love  with  wings  that  brooked 
no  confinement  hovered  near  him.  Brought  by  that  chainless 
spirit,  the  divine  Althea  came  to  visit  him  in  his  durance.  She 
led  away  the  captive  into  a  second  captivity.  With  her  fair  hair 
she  wove  fresh  bonds  for  him ;  she  laid  on  new  fetters  with  her 
eyes.  But  he  revelled  in  these  chains.  Having  freedom  in  his 
soul,  angels  alone  that  are  above  enjoyed  such  liberty. 


W  HEN  Love  with  vnconfined  wings 

hovers  wtthin  my  gates, 
&  my  divine  Althea  brings  love^^te 

to  whisper  at  my  grates,  mj  p  fwn, 

c  2 
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WHEN  LOUE   WITH  TNCONFIKSD  WINQ8. 


lun  free 
Ma  bird. 


When  I, 
confined, 
elng  my 
king's 
goodneu, 


IftinfreeM 
the  winds. 


when  I  Ije  tangled  in  her  heere 

&  fettered  with  her  eje, 
the  burda  thai  wanton  in  the  ajre 
8        enioyes  ^  such  Lybertye. 

When,  Lynett  like  confined,  I 
with  shriller  note  shall  sing 
the  mercy,  goodnesse,  maiestye 

15  h  glory  of  my  kinge, 

when  I  shall  voice  alond  how  good 

he  is,  how  g^reat  shold  bee, 
the  enlarged  winds  thai  carles  the  floods' 

16  enioyes  such  I^beriye. 


WhenI 
drink  with 
boon  con* 
penione 


toonrcaoae, 


iMUMfree 
Mftilih. 


When  flowing  cnpps  ran  swifbly  roand 

with  woe-allaying  theames, 
oar  carlesse  heads  wtth  roses  crowned, 
20        oar  harts  with  Loyall  flames, 

when  thirsty  scales  in  wine  wee  steepe, 

when  cnpps  and  bowles  goe  free, 
ffishes  ihat  typle  in  the  deepe 
S4        enioyes  snch  Lybertye. 


Though  in 
prtmit 


jet  with  a 
pore  soul 


and  free 

lOTC, 

lam  free 
an  angel. 


Stone  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

nor  Iron  barrs  a  cage, 
the  spotlesse  scale  an[d]  Inocent  * 
S8        Galls  this  an  hermitage.' 
if  I  haae  freedome  in  my  loae, 

ft  in  my  soole  am  free, 
angells  alone  iliai  sores  aboue 
32        enioyes  sach  Lybertye ! 

filDS. 


[page  19*:!] 


*  This  final  «  and  Beveral  others  have 
been  mariLed  through  by  a  later  hand. 
— F. 


•  flood.-P. 

'  These  lines  differ  from  the  uf^uHl 
reading. — Skeat. 
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SevEHAL  collections  of  Waller's  Poems  appeared  as  early  as 
1645,  while  he  was  living  in  France.  The  first  edition  ^'corrected 
and  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Author  *'  came  out  in 
1664,  "When  the  Author  of  these  verses,"  says  the  Printer  to 
the  £eader  in  this  one, ''  (written  only  to  please  himself  and  such 
particular  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed),  returned  from 
abroad  some  years  since,  He  was  troubled  to  find  his  name  in 
print,  but  somewhat  satisfied  to  see  his  lines  so  ill  rendered,  that 
he  might  justly  disown  them,  and  say  to  a  mistaking  Printer,  as 
one  did  to  an  ill  Beciter,  Tnale  dum  redtaa,  incipia  esse  tuurru 
Having  been  ever  since  pressed  to  correct  the  many  and  gross 
faults  (such  as  use  to  be  in  impressions  wholly  neglected  by  the 
authors)  his  answer  was.  That  he  made  these  when  ill  verses  had 
more  &vour  and  escaped  better  than  good  ones  do  in  this  age, 
the  severity  whereof  he  thought  not  unhappily  diverted  by  these 
faults  in  the  impression,  which  hitherto  have  hung  upon  his 
Book,  as  the  Turks  hang  old  raggs  (or  such  like  ugly  things) 
upon  their  £Biirest  Horses,  and  other  goodly  creatures,  to  secure 
them  against  fsiscination ;  and  for  those  of  a  more  confind 
understanding  (who  pretend  not  to  censure)  as  they  admire  most 
what  they  lea^t  comprehend,  so  his  Verses  (m^ined  to  that  degree 
that  himself  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  many  of  them),  might 
that  way  at  least  have  a  title  to  some  Admiration,  which  is  no 
small  matter,  if  what  an  old  Author  observes  be  true,  that  the 

'  An  elegant  old  song  written  by  Mr.  Waller.    See  hb  Poems. — P. 
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aim  of  Orators  is  Victory,  of  Historians  Truth,  and  of  Poets 
Admiration;  He  had  reason,  therefore,  to  indulge  those  faults 
in  his  Book  whereby  It  might  be  reconciled  to  some,  and 
commended  to  others."  But  the  considerations  expressed  in  this 
longwinded  and  somewhat  confusing  manner,  were  overcome  by 
the  importunity  of  the  worthy  Printer,  and  the  Poet  at  last  gave 
leave  ''  to  assure  the  Beader,  that  the  Poems  which  have  been  so 
long  and  so  ill  set  forth  under  his  name,  are  here  to  be  found  as 
he  first  writ  them,  as  also  to  add  some  others  which  have  since 
been  composed  by  him."  The  following  song  does  not  occur  in 
this  edition ;  nor  in  that  of  1682,  <*  the  Fourth  Edition  with 
several  Additions  never  before  printed.''  It  appears  in  that  of 
1711,  '^the  eight  edition,  with  additions,"  and  no  doubt  in 
several  of  the  preceding  editions. 

The  song  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Waller's  average  style.  It 
exhibits  his  faults,  and  his  merits — ^his  affectation,  and  strained 
gallantry,  with  something  of  his  elegance  and  grace. 

His  life  was  not  a  noble  one.  He  was  not  inspired  by  that 
spirit  which  enabled  Lovelace  to  sing  that 

Stone  waUs  do  not  a  prison  make,  Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

He  lived  from  1605  to  1687,  from  the  year  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason  to  the  year  before  the  Revolution.  He  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  various  places,  from  his  nineteenth  year  to  his  death, 
except  from  1643  to  the  Restoration,  in  which  period  his 
connection  with  the  Boyalist  Plot  of  1643  suspended  his 
public  life. 


cioriB,  I  L/LORIS,  farwell !  I  needs  must  stoe ! 

mmtt  go,  ,         , 

for  if  with  thee  I  longer  stay, 
thine  eyes  prevayle  upon  me  soe, 
S^hT  "^  4        I  shall  grow  blynd  &  lose  my  way.* 

I  Lines  2,  3,  4,  are  almost  all  eaten  away  by  the  ink  of  the  title  at  the  back. — F. 


CLORIS. 
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ffame  of  thy  bewtj  k  thy  youth, 
amongst  the  rest  me  hither  brought ; 

but  finding  fiune  fall  short  of  truth, 
made  me  '  stay  longer  then  I  thought. 


Report 
brought  me 
hither; 

your  beauty 

keeps  mc. 


12 


ffor  I  am  engaged  by  word  [and]  othe 
a  servant  to  anothers  will ; 

but  for  thy  loue  wold  forfitt  both, 
were  I  but  sure  to  keepe  itt  still. 


Though  I 
am  be- 
trothed, 

I'd  bx«ak 
my  troth  if 
I  oonld 
secure  yon ; 


But  what  assurance  can  I  take, 

when  thou,  fore*knowing  this  abuse, 
for  some  [more  ']  worthy  loners  sake 
16        mayst  leaue  me  with  soe  lust  excuse. 

ffor  thou  wilt  say  it,  "  it  was  *  not  thy  fault 

(hat  I  to  thee  ^  vnconstant  prone, 
but  were  by  mine  *  example  taught 
20         to  breake  thy  othe  to  mend  thy  loue." 

Noe,  Cloris,  Noe  !  I  will  retume, 

&  rayse  thy  story  to  that  height 
thai  strangers  shall  att  distance  bume, 
24         in  ahee  distrust  thee  ^  reprobate. 

Then  shall  my  loue  this  Doubt  displace, 

in  gaine  the  trust  that  I  may  come 
&  sometimes  banquett  on 'thy  face, 
28        but  make  my  constant  meales  att  home. 


but  hour 
could  I? 


TouMjUt 
me,  and 


plead  my 
example  aa 
your  ezcuiio. 


No  I  I'll  go, 
and  praiso 
your  beauty 
from  afar. 


Bccfng  you 
sometimes, 
but  loving 
my  own 
love. 


'  my.  QiL— P. 

*  more — P.    A  may  that  i^itwx/^for 
in  the  MS.  is  cro08od  oat.— F. 

•  i8.-P. 


•  thou  to  me.  Qn. — P. 

•  One  stroke  too  few  in  (he  MS. — F. 

•  mee.  Qu. — ^P. 
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C|)e  fctnge  tnio^tti  hid  riMti  agatneO' 

This  song  occurs  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection  of  BcUldds, 
iii,  256,  in  the  Loyal  Garland  containing  choice  Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  our  late  Revolution  (London,  1671,  Beprinted  by 
the  Percy  Society),  in  a  Collection  of  Loyal  SongSj  in  Kitson's 
Ancient  Songs,  Mr.  ChappeU,  in  his  Popula/r  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,  ii.  434-9,  gives  the  air  to  which  it  was  sung,  along 
with  much  information  concerning  it  (which  should  be  read),  and 
nine  more  stanzas  than  are  included  in  our  Folio.  It  was  written 
by  Martin  Parker,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Gossips*  Feast  or  Mm^all  Tales,  1647 :  "The  gossips  were 
well  pleased  with  the  contents  of  this  ancient  ballad,  and 
Gammer  Growty-legs  replied  *  By  my  faith,  Martin  Parker  never 
got  a  fairer  brat ;  no,  not  when  he  penn'd  that  sweet  ballad, 
Wlien  the  King  injoyes  his  own  again.^  '*  It  was  an  extreme 
favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 

Booker,  Pond,  Bivers,  Swallow,  Dove,  Dade,  and  Hammond, 
were  eminent  astrologers  and  almanack-makers.  See  Ritson, 
and  Chappdl,  ii.  437,  note  *. 


VV  HAT  Booker  can  prognosticate, 
Who  can  consider[i]ng  now  the  kingdomes  state  ? 

forcticll  , 

I  thinke  my  selfe  to  be  as  wise 
4     as  he  that  gaseth  *  on  the  skyes  ; 

my  skill  goes  beyond  the  depth  of  Pond  ' 
or  Biners  in  the  greatest  raine, 
K?i!?^n  wherby  I  can  tell  thai  all  things  will  goe  well 

own^iwljii?       ®        when  the  Kifig  enioyes  his  rights  againo. 

»  An  old  Caviller  Song.— P.  =»  gazeth.— P.  •  ponds.— P. 


THE  KINGS  ENI0TB8  HIS  RIGHTS  AGAINE. 
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There  is  neither  swallow,  done  nor  dade, 

can  sore  more  high,  or  deeper  wade 

to  shew  a  reason  from  the  starres, 
12   what  canseth  these  our  cinill  warres. 

the  man  in  the  moone  maj  weare  out  his  Bhoo[ne  ^] 
in  mnning  after  Charles  his  wajne ; 

hut  all  is  to  noe  end,  for  the  times  will  not  me[nd  '] 
16       till  the  King  eniojes  his  right  againe. 


No 

can  tell 

WbfttOMll 

onroiTll 


The  times 
won't  mend 
till  the  King 
hM  hia  own. 


fiuU  40  jeeres  his  royall  crowne 

hath  beene  his  fathers  and  his  owne, 

&  is  there  any  more  nor  '  hee 
20   that  in  the  same  shold  sharrers  ^  bee, 

or  who  better  may  the  scepter  sway 
then  he  that  hath  such  rights  to  raine  P 

there  is  noe  hopes  of  a  peace,  or  the  war  to  ce[ase  ^], 
24      till  the  'King  enioyes  his  right  againe. 


WhohM 
better  right 
to  the  crown 
than  oar 
King? 


Although  for  a  time  you  see  Whitehall 

with  cobwebbs  hanging  on  the  waU 

insteed  of  silkes  &  siluer  braue 
28    whM;h  fformerly  ['t]  was  ^  wont  [to]  haue. 

With  a  sweete  peri^ime  in  eu6rye  roome 
delightfuU  to  that  princely  traine : 

yfhlch  againe  shalbe  when  the  times  you  see 
32       that  the  King  enioyes  his  right  againe.'^ 

iSns. 


^^^         •■    Whitehall  i» 
all  oobweba 
now, 

soonltwiU 
be  silks 


and  per- 
fumes. 


when  the 
King  enjoys 
hl«  right 
sgain« 


'  shoone. — ^P. 

*  mend. — ^P. 
■  than.— P. 

*  fcbaiem — ^P. 


oea«e.-^P. 


•  formerly  't  was. — ^P. 

^  This  fourth  stanza  is  put  before  the 
third  in  the  copy  that  Mr.  Chappell 
prints,  ii.  438. 


This  song  under  the  title  of  Mark  Anthony  is  found,  minus 
vv.  lS-20  inclusive,  in  Poems  by  J,  C.  1651,  the  fir^t  edition 
of  Cleveland's  Poems,  and  in  such  of  the  many  subsequent  ones 
as  we  have  examined,  those  of  1654  (B.  in  the  notes  below),  of 
1677  (C.  in  the  notes),  and  of  1687  (D.  in  the  notes).  Our  copy 
is  probably  a  bad  one  of  the  verses  before  they  were  printed, 
when  lines  13-20  were  cut  out  The  song  is  marked  by  Cleve- 
land's characteristic  vigour  and  tendency  to  ^  conceits." 

John  Cleveland  sang  and  suffered  much  in  the  Boyal  caiise. 
Educated  at  Christ's  College,  elected  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge — ''To  cherish  such  hopes,"  says  an  old 
biographer  of  him,  **  the  Lady  Margaret  drew  forth  both  her 
breasts  " — ^he  joined  the  King  at  Oxford  when  the  breach  with 
the  Parliament  became  irreparable,  and  gallantly  adhered  to  the 
King's  fortunes  to  the  end.  After  the  capture  of  Newark,  when 
he  was  Judge  Advocate,  he  seems  to  have  led,  for  some  years,  a 
life  of  wretched  vagrancy.  In  1655  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
made  an  appeal  to  Cromwell,  which  was  heard.  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  restoration  of  the  race  which  he  had  served  with  all  his 
trenchant  wit,  with  the  truest  devotion.  April  29,  1659,  is  the 
date  of  his  death. 

As  the  copy  in  our  folio  MS.  is  corrupt  in  many  places,  we 
give  here  the  copy  from  the  first  edition  of  1651,  collated  with 
the  editions  of  1654,  1677,  and  1687. 

MAUK  ANTHONY. 

WHEN  as  the  Nightingale  chanted  her  Vespera, 
And  the  wild  Forester  couch'd  on  the  ground, 
Veaua  invited  me  in  th'  Evening  whispers, 
4    Unto  a  fragrant  field  with  Koses  crown'd : 


*  Not  an  inelegant  old  song.    Corrected  by  an  Edition  in  Cleveland's  Poems. 
12"?oi687.  p.  66.— P. 


THE  iBOIFTIAN  QUENE. 

Where  she  before  bad  sent 

My  wishes  complement, 

Unto  my  hearts  content 
0        Plaid  with  me  on  the  Green, 
KeTer  Mark  Anthony 
Dallied  more  wantonly 
With  the  fair  Egyptian  Queen. 

IS    First  on  her  cheny  cheeks  I  mine  eyes  feasted, 
Then  >  fear  of  surfeiting  made  me  retire : 
Next  on  her  warm'  lips,  which  when  I  tasted, 
My  duller  spirits  made'  active  as  fire. 
i<^        Then  we  began  to  dart 
Each  at  anoUiers  heart, 
Arrows  that  knew  no  smart: 
Sweet  lips  and  smiles  between, 
20  Never  Mark,  #c. 

Wanting  a  gjlass  to  plate  her  amber  tresses, 
Which  like  a  bracelet  rich  decked  mine  arm, 
Qawdier  then  Jwm  wears  when  as  she  graces 
24    Jom  with  embraces  more  stately  than  warm. 
Then  did  she  peep  in  mine 
Eyes  hnmonr  Christalline ; 
I  in  her  eyes  was  seen, 
28        As  if  we  one  had  been. 
Never  Mark,  ^c. 

Mystical  Grammar  of  amorous  glances. 
Feeling  of  pulses  the  Fhysick  of  Love, 
32    Rhetorical  oourtings  and  Musical  Dances ; 
Nnmbring  of  kisses  Arithmetick  prove. 
Eyes  like  Astronomy, 
Streight  limVd  Geometiy : 
36        In  her  heart's  ingeny 

Our  wits  are  sharp  and  keen. 
Never  Mark,  %c. 


W  HEN  as  the  Nighidngale  chanted  her  vesper/  At  ere 

h,  the  TTjld  foyrjes  laj  oouclit^  on  the  ground, 

Yenns  invited  me  to  an  enening  Wisper,^  my  Love 

4       to  fragrant  feelds  ^  with  roses  cronnde  to  toy  with 

*  Thenoe. — ^B.  C.  D.  forresters,  t.e.  the  deer,  the  Inhabitants 

*  warmer. — ^B.  C.  D.  of  the  forrest — P. 

*  made  me. — C.  D,  •  in  th*  evening  whispers.— P. 

*  her  vespers.— P.  »  Unto  a  frag*,  field— P. 

*  forrester  coucht.     I  wf   read  here 


28 


THB  .fiGIPTIAN  QUENX. 


We  dallied 
like  Anton  J 
andCleo- 


I  looked  At 
hercbeeki, 

klMedber 
Upe, 


pressed  her 
Land, 


her  In  the  whioh  ^  sliee  before  had  sent  her  cheefest  complement, 

Ynto   my'  harts  content  sport*  with  me  on  the 
^reene ; 
Nener  marke  Anthony  dallyed  more  wantonly 
8        With  his  &yre  iBgiptian  qaeene^ ! 

ffirst  on  her  Cherry  cheekes  I  my  eyes  *  feasted ; 

thenoe  feare  of  snrffetting  made  me  retyre, 
then  to  her  warmed  [lips],^  which  when  I  tasted, 
12        my  spiritts  dnld  were  made  actiue  by^  fyer. 

^  this  heat  againe  to  calme,  her  moyst  hand  yeclderd 
bahne; 
whilest  wee  loyned  ^  palme  to  palme  as  if  wee  one 
had  beene, 
Nouer  marke  Anthony  dallyed  more  wantonly 
16        with  his  fayre  Cor  '^  egiptian  queene ! 

Then  in  her  golden  heere  '^  I  my  hands  twined ; 

shee  her  hands  in  my  lockes  twisted  againe, 
as  if  her  heere  had  beene  fetters  assigned, 
20         Sweet  litle  Cupid  ^^  Loose  captiue  '*  to  chayne  ; 
soe  did  wee  often  dart  one  at  anothers  hart 

arrows  that  felt^^  noe  smart,   sweet   lookes   and 
smiles  '*  between. 
Nener,  Ac. 

Her  trenes     ^^    Wa[yting  a  glass  to  platt]  those  amoms  tresses  ^* 
deckt  my  which  like  a  [bracelet]  deckt  richly  mine  arme, 


twined  mine 
in  her  hair, 


gazod  in  her 
eyes. 


'  Where. — ^P.  For  her  cheefest  Perry 
puts  my  wishes. — F. 

■  And  to  my.  query. — P. 
Play'd.— P. 

Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.~-F. 
mine  eyes. — ^P. 
warmer  lips. — ^P. 
active  as. — P. 

N.6.  from  hence  to  [So  did  we 
often  dart]  is  wanting  in  the  printed 
CJopy.— -P. 

*  A  ^  is  between  loyned  and  palme  in 
the  MS.  08  if  wee  one  had  beene  has 
been  first  written  as  a  separate  line,  then 


s 

4 
T 


stmclc  out  and  written  after  palme ;  then 
one  had  het^  was  struck  out,  and  copied 
in  again  by  Percy. — F. 

»•  ?  MS.— F. 

»  haire.— P. 

»  After  the  d  Veiey  pnts  V— F. 

'*  After  the  e  Peroy  adds  s. — ^F. 

*•  fett,  fetch*d. — query:  it  is  knew  no 
em\  in  print — P. 

**  Lipps  and  smiles. — ^P. 

**  Wayting  a  glass  to  platt  (plait)  her 
amber  tresses. — P.  The  ink  of  the 
heading  The  king  enioyee  on  the  back 
has  eaten  the  MS.  away. — F. 


THE   AOIPTIAN  QUEKE. 
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ffaadyer  then  Itmo  was  which '  when  shee  blessed  '        wm  iikea 

bnoelei ; 

lone  With  Eners  races  *  more  richly  ^  thein  warme. 
28      shee  sweetely  peept  in  eyne  that  was  more  cristaUine, 

which  by  reflecidon  shine  ech  eye  and  eye  was  seene.  die  peept 
Nener,  Ac  me. 


Misticall  gnunmers  *  of  ^  amoros  glances, 
32         feeling  of  pnlses,  the  phisicke  of  lone, 

Betoricall  conrtings  &  mnsicall  dances, 
nnmbring  of  kisses  arithemeticke  prones  ^ ; 

Eyes  like  astronomy,  strayght  limbes  geometiy, 
36         in  her  harts  enginy  ^  ther  eyes  &  eyes  were  scene.' 

Nener,  &c. 

ffins. 


•ndlnher 
glanoee 


laawkiBieB 
alone. 


'  Jraio  wean. — ^P. 

*  praraM  (gMoe*)  Pp.  Copy. — ^P. 

'  So  in  the  MS. — ^F.    embraces. — ^P. 

*  rtately.  P.C— P. 

*  fframman;  grammar  of:  pr.  Copy. 
— P.  Note  the  Seven  Sciences — Grammar, 
I%jsie,    Bhetoric,   Miude,    Arithmetic, 


Astronomy,  Geometry. — Skeat. 

•  are.  query. — ^P. 
'  prove.  p.e. — ^P. 

•  Arts  Ingeny. — ^P. 

'  OUT   wits  were    sharp    and 
Printed  Copy.— P. 


keen. 


[**  The  Mode  of  Francef^'  and  "  Be  not  affraydj**  printed  in  Lo.  and 
Ham.  Songs,  p.  45-8,  foUow  here  in  the  M8,'\ 
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This  song,  says  Percy's  marginal  note,  is  'Sprinted  in  a  collection 
of  Scots  Poems,  Edingboro',  1713,  pag.  142.'' 

Mens  prceh^epidana  avet  vagari.  Led  by  Fancy,  it  throws  oflF 
for  the  nonce  the  fetters  of  the  body,  and  *'  dances  through  the 
welkin."  It  inspects  the  phenomena  of  cloudland,  rejoices  rerum 
cognoscere  cauaas.  Then,  turning  its  gaze  downwards,  it  studies 
that  great  ant-hill  the  earth.  It  sees  mankind  rushing  to  and 
fro  upon  it,  with  all  their  various  pursuits,  humours,  passions. 
At  last  the  much-travelled  spirit  wearies.  Its  wings  droop,  and  it 
implores  its  ever-vigorous  guide  to  lead  it  no  further.  The  great 
world-prospect,  with  its  tumult  and  turmoil,  is  too  tremendous  a 
vision.     So  the  spirit  hies  it  back  to  its  home,  the  body. 


Melancholy, 
I  danoe 

like  on  elf 

over  monn- 
iains, 
plains, 
and  woodi. 


8 


IN:  a  MelanchoUy  fancy,  out  of  my  selfe, 

thorrow  the  welkin  dance  I, 

all  the  world  snrvayinge,  noe  where  stayinge ; 

like  vnto  the  fierye  elfe,* 

over  the  topps  of  hyest  mountaines  skipping, 

oner  the  plaines,  the  woods,  the  valleys,  tripping,^ 

oner  the  seas  without  oarc  of  shipping, 

hollow,  me  fancy !  wither  wilt  thou  gee  ? 


*  fairy  elfe. — P. 


•  Only  half  the  n  in  tho  MS.— F. 


"  oare  or.— P. 


HOLLOWE  HE  VANCTE. 
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12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


Amjdst  the  cloudy  vapors,  fame  wold  I  see  im  uke  to 

what  are  those  burning  tapors  >tais  aod 

I'll       •!  i<«**i  meteon  are  j 

which  benight  yb  and  affright  vs, 

A  what  the  Meetors  '  bee. 

ffaine  wold  I  know  what  is  the  roaring  thnnder,  [i»«»iW3 

&  the  bright  Lightning  wAtch  cleenes  the  cloads  in  J^^*^JJ* 
sunder,  Ughtmng. 

&  what  the  cometts  are  att  w^h  men  gaze  &  wonder,  and  comets. 
Hollow,  me  &o. 
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Looke  but  downe  below  me  where  you  may  be  bold, 

where  none  can  see  or  know  mee ; 

all  the  world  of  gadding,  running  of  madding, 

none  can  their  stations  hold : 

One,  he  sitts  drooping  all  in  a  dumpish  passion ; 

another,  he  is  for  Mirth  and  recreation ; 

the  8.,  he  hangs  his  head  because  hees  out  of  fassion. 

Hollow,  &c. 

See,  See,  See,  what  a  bustling ! 

Now  I  descry  one  another  lustlynge ! 

how  they  are  turmoyling,  one  another  foyling, 

&  how  I  past  them  bye ! 

hee  ihata  aboue,  him  tliaia  below  '  despiseth ; 

hee  tTtata  below,  doth  enuye  him  '  that  ryseth ; 

euerye  man  his  plot  &  counter  '  plott  deviseth. 

Hollow. 


ra  like  to 
look  down 
on  tbe  bast- 
ling  world. 


and  lee  one 

man  in  the 
dnmpe, 
another  all 
mlxtb; 


others  jo(;t- 
ling  thetr 
fellows, 


high  de- 
spising low, 
low  envying 
high; 


Shipps,  Shipps,  Shipps,  I  descry  now !  shipmen 

crossing  the  maine  He  goe  too,  and  try  now 

what  they  are  proiecting  &  protecting ; 
36     &  when  ih6  tume  againe. 

One,  hees  to  keepe  his  country  from  inuadinge ; 

another,  he  is  for  Merchandise  &  tradinge ; 

the  other  Lyes  att  home  like  summers  cattle  shadding.'  ^^^®* 
40    Hollow. 


projecting 


defence 
from  foes 
or  gain  in 


meteors. — P.  *  MS.  blotted. — F.        •  ?  getting  into  a  shed  or  tbo  shade. — F. 


32  HOLLOWS  ME  FANCTK. 

Hollow,  me  fimcj,  hollow ! 
I  eui*t  go  I  pray  thee  come  ynto  mee,  I  can  noe  longer  follow ! 

FuM7,  oome  I  prav  thee  come  A  try  [me]  ;  doe  not  five  me ! 

tNMSk  to  0M( 

44  Sithe  itt  will  noe  better  bee, 
1^^  Qg  come,  come  away !  Leave  of  thy  Lofty  soringo  ! 

iiDdkwpto  come  stay  att  home,  A  on  this  booke  be  poring  ! 

your  book.  £^^  j^  ^^^  g^ds  abroad,  he  hath  the  lease  in  storinge. 

48  welcome,  my  fancye !  welcome  home  to  mee ! 

ffins. 
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This  song  may  very  well  have  been  written,  as  Percy  suggests, 
by  Cleveland  to  cheer  the  garrison  of  Newark;  when,  during 
the  Royalist  occupation  of  it,  he  was  Judge  Advocate.  See 
Introduction  to  '^  Egyptian  Queen." 

*'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Newark  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  and  held  in  subjection  the  whole  of  this  country,  excepting 
the  town  of  Nottingham ;  and  a  great  part  of  Lincolnshire  was 
laid  under  contribution ;  here  that  unfortunate  sovereign  estab- 
lished a  mint.  .  .  .  During  this  contest  the  town  sustained 
three  sieges :  in  the  first,  all  Northgate  was  burnt  by  order  of  the 
governor.  Sir  John  Henderson ;  in  the  second,  when  under  the 
government  of  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord,  Byron,  the  town  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  from  Chester  of  Prince  Bupert,  who, 
according  to  Clarendon,  in  an  action  between  his  forces  and  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  John  Meldrum,  on  Beacon  Hill, 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town,  took  four  thousand  prisoners 
and  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery;  in  the  third  siege,  after  the 
display  of  much  prowess  and  several  vigorous  sallies,  the  fortress 
remained  unimpaired ;  afterwards  Lord  Bellasis,  then  governor, 
surrendered  the  town  to  the  Scottish  army,  by  the  King's  order, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1646.    At  the  close  of  this  siege,  the  works 
and  circumvallations  were  demolished  by  the  country  people, 
with  the  exception  of  two  considerable  earth-works,  which  are 
now  nearly  perfect,  and  are  called  the  King's  Sconce  and  the 
Queen's  Sconce ;  about  this  time  the  castle  also  was  destroyed." 
{Lewis'  Topogr.  Did.  of  England.) 

'  Very  probably  writ  by  Jack  Cleye-      Trent ;  to  Chear  the  Garriaon :  where  he 
land  dozing  the  aiege  of  Newark  npon      was  judge  ad?ocate. — ^P. 

VOL.  11.  D 
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NBWABXS. 


Fninia 
cnpl 


Here*i  A 
health  to 
King 
Charles. 


We  dread 
notourfoee. 


8 


UlTB :  braineB  are  aaleepe,  then  fyU  ts  >  a  cnpp 

of  cappering  saeke  A  clareit ; 
here  is  a  health  to  King  Charles  !  then  drinke  it  all  yp, 

his  caose  will  &re  better  for  itt. 
did  not  an  oold  arke  sane  noye  '  in  a  fflood  ? 

why  may  not  a  new  arke  to  vs  be  ts  '  good  ? 
wee  dread  not  their  forces,  they  are  all  made  of  wood, 

then  wheele  &  tume  about  againe. 


If  LoeUogcta 
hold  of  *em 
he'U  plftT 
the  devil 
and  oil. 


Thongh  all  beyond  trent  be  sold  to  the  Scott, 

to  men  of  a  new  protestation 
if  Sandye  oome  there,  twill  fall  to  their  Ijott 
12        to  haue  a  new  signed  possession ; 

but  if  once  Lesly  gett  [them]  in  his  power, 
gods  Leard !  heele  play  the  devill  &  all ! 
bnt  let  him  take  heed  how  hee  comes  there, 
16        lest  Sweetelipps  ring  him  a  peale  in  his  eare. 


Drink  to  our 
Saolflon. 


I  fear  no  foe. 


for  our 

Maorloeie 

oomlag. 


Then  tosse  itt  vp  merrilye,  fill  to  the  brim  ! 

wee  hane  a  new  health  to  remember ; 
heeres  a  health  to  our  ganisons !  drinke  it  to  them, 
so        theyle  keepe  vs  all  warme  in  December. 
I  care  not  a  figg  what  enemy  comes ; 

for  wee  doe  account  them  but  hop-of-my-thumbes ; 
for  Morrise  *  our  prince  is  coming  amaine 
24        to  rowte  &  make  them  run  againe. 

ffins. 


*  MS.  Tis  or  TVLB. — ¥. 
«  Old  Ark— Noe.— P. 


♦  Maurice. — ^P. 
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Thb  first  collection  of  Carew's  poems  waa  made  in  1640,  the 
year  after  his  death.  But  many  of  them  had  been  set  to  music 
daring  his  life ;  others  no  doubt  had  circulated  in  MS. 

^'He  was  a  person/'  says  Clarendon,  '^of  a  pleasant  and 
facetious  wit,  and  made  many  poems  (especially  in  the  amorous 
way),  which  for  the  sharpness  of  the  fancy  and  the  elegance  of 
the  language  in  which  that  fancy  was  spread,  were  at  least  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  any  of  that  time:  but  his  glory  was  that  after 
fifty  years  of  his  life  spent  with  less  severity  or  exactness  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  great  remorse  for  that  license, 
and  with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  Christianity,  that  his  best 
friendEi  could  desire." 


Aliongst  the  Mirtles  as  I  waJket, 
loue  A  my  thoughts  sights  this  ^  inter-talket : 
"  tell  me,"  said  I  in  deepe  distresse, 
4     "  Where  may  I  find  [my  sheperdesse.'] 


Where  canl 
find  my 
BhepherdoBs? 


"  Thou  foole ! "  said  loue,  "  knowes  thou  not  this  ? 
in  eaerje  thing  thais  good  shee  is. 
in  yonder  tcdepe  goe  A  seeke, 
8    there  thou  may  find  her  lipp,  her  choekc ; 


[page  196] 

Sh0*8  In  all 
that's  good, 
her  hue  in 
the  tulip, 


it 


In  yonder  enameled  Pancye, 
there  thou  shalt  haue  her  curyous  eye  ; 
in  bloome  of  peach  &  rosee  ^  budd, 
18    there  waue  the  streamers  of  her  blood ; 


her  eye  in 
the  panKy, 


'  A  Tery  elegant  old  son^.    Writ  by      amissUm  by  Percy. — F. 
Mr.  Thomas  Carew.     See  hiB  poems,  o?  ■  The  MS.  is  cut  away. — F. 

L  1640.— P.  *  rosee.— P. 

'  thus. — P. ;  and    sights  marked  for 

d2 


36  AXOHGST  THS  MIRTLBS. 

hortaMid  in  "  In  1  brightest  L^Ilyes  thtit  heere  stand, 

the  *  embleznes  of  her  whiter  hands ; 
ha  hom^  ^  yonder  rising  hill,  their  smells  ■ 

ontiMhiUi.        jg    saoh  sweet  as  in  her  boBome  dwells." 

I  wttt  to  « It  is  trew."  said  I ;  A  thereypon 

iiowen,  I  went  to  plncke  them  one  by  one 

tmt  au  to  make  of  ports  a  vnyon ; 

"""^  so    butt  OD  a  sadden  aU  was  gone. 

So  duoi  pan  With  that  I  stopt,  sajd,  "  lone/  these  bee, 

"V  i^^  *  fond  man,  resemblance-is  of  thee  ^ ; 

A  as  these  flowers,  thy  loyes  shall  dye 
24    Euen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

"  And  all  thy  hopes  of  her  shall  wither 
Like  these  short  sweetes  soe  knitt  together." 

ffl[llS.] 

*  The.— P.  «  BtopU    S*  Love  &c.— P. 
'  are. — ^P.                                          *  resemblances  of  thee. — ^P. 

*  theie  smells. — ^P. 


SosGS  of  a  very  similar  kind  are  common  enough  in  the  oollec- 
tions  of  Royalist  poems :  as,  for  instance,  ''The  Humble  Petition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  "  in  A  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs 
written  against  the  Bump  Parliament  between  the  years  1639 
and  1661,  1731. 

If  Charles  thou  wilt  bat  be  so  kind 
To  give  OB  leaye  to  take  oar  miod, 

Of  all  thy  Btore ; 
When  we  thy  Loyal  Sabjects,  find 
Th'aat  nothing  left  to  give  behind 

Well  ask  no  more. 

and  ^  Pym's  Anarchy ''  in  the  same  collection : 

Ask  me  no  more,  why  there  appears 
Daily  soch  troops  of  Dragooners  ? 
Since  it  is  requisite,  yon  know, 
They  rob  cwn  privUegio, 

Ask  me  no  more,  why  from  BlackwaU 
Great  Tnmolts  oome  into  Whitehall  ? 
Since  it's  allowed,  by  free  consent^ 
The  PriTilege  of  Parliament. 

Ask  me  no  more,  for  I  grow  dull. 
Why  Hotham  kept  the  Town  of  Hall  ? 
This  answer  I  in  brief  do  sing, 
All  Uungs  were  thos  when  Vym.  was  King. 


IHE :  world  is  changed,  &  wee  haae  choyces,        Not  ReMon, 

not  b7  moot  reason,  bat  most  yoyooB ;  ^^1^ 
the  Lyon  is  trampled  hy  the  Mouse, 

4     the  lower  is  the  ypper  house,  The  lower 

A  thuBfiomkn.' orders  oomo,  !£^.'-»» 
hut  now  their  orders  lans  '  frome. 

'  A  good  old  Canlier  song. — ^P.  '  qo.  Gaus.— F. 
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THE  WOBLDS  18  CHANGED. 


They  want 
toondnye 
their  king, 


and  put  him 
under  Pym. 


In  all  hniniliiye  the j  craae 
8      theire  soneraigne  to  be  their  slane, 

beseeching  him  that  hee  wold  bee 

betrajd  to  them  most  Loyallye ; 

for  it  were  Meekneese  soe  in  him 
IS     to  be  a  vice-Boj  vntoy  Pyim.^ 


Charleg 
would  rather 
not. 


16 


If  that  hee  wold  bat  onoe  Lay  downe 
his  scepter,  maiestye,  A  crowne, 
hee  shalbe  made  in  time  to  come 
the  greatest  prince  in  christendome. 
CharleSy  att  this  time  haning  noe  neede, 
thankes  them  as  much  as  if  they  did. 


Ko  petltlona 
are  to  be 
preaented 
bat  their 
own. 


Petitions  none  mnst  be  prasented 
so     but  what  are  by  themsdves  innented, 

that  onoe  a  month  th6  thinke  it  fitting 

to  feat  from  Boine  *  because  from  sittinge  ; 

Such  blessings  to  the  Land  are  sent 
S4     by  priniledge  of  Parlaiment. 

ffins. 


>  unto  Pym.— P.         *  ?  MS.  $(me,  with  a  dot  over  the  first  stroke  of  the  n.-  F. 
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€f)t  tvfbt  off  2anl)ur()n^ 

This  song,  not  before  printed  so  far  as  we  know,  gives  an 

insolent  Cavalier  account,  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Puritan,  of  the 

occupation  of  Banbury  by  a  Boyalist  force.    Banbury  was  visited 

more  than  once  by  such  a  force  during  the  Civil  War  of  1642-6. 

The  visit  here  referred  to  was  paid  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 

disturbances,  some  seventeen  days  before  the  Royal  Standard  was 

set  up  at  Nottingham.    When  the  King  and  the  Parliament 

each  insisted  on  having  the  management  of  the  militia,  the 

former  appointed  the  Earl  of  Northampton  to  "  array  "  it  in 

Warwickshire,  the  latter  Lord  Brook.     In  July  the  Parliament 

granted  its  deputy  six  pieces  of  ordnance  to  strengthen  his  castle, 

at  Warwick.    These  were  conveyed  as  far  as  Banbury  by  the 

29th.    The  attempt  to  convey  them  on  to  Warwick  was  barred 

by  Lord  Northampton.    The  two  lords  at  last  agreed  that  they 

should  be  carried  back  to  Banbury,  and  that  neither  party  should 

remove  them  without  giving  the  other  three  days*  notice.     On 

the  6tb  and  7th  of  August  great  alarm  began  to  prevail  in  the 

town,  that  the  enemy  was  meditating  an  assault,  and  a  seizure  of 

the  said  ordnance.    On  Sunday  night,  the  7  th,  the  enemy  was 

discovered  by  a  scout,  coming  down  Hardwick  lane  in  great  force. 

But  **  the  night  growing  extreme  dark,  they  forbare  all  that 

night**      Then  next  momirg  a  parley  was  held,  when  the 

Cavaliers  by  turns  cajoled  and  threatened  the  fearful  citizens. 

At  last : — 

The  town  being  in  a  sad  case,  not  knowing  how  they  would  deal 
with  them,  exposed  themselves  and  town  on  Munday  morning  [the 
8ih],  and  in  a  while  afler  they  came  in  with  about  5  or  600  horses, 


'  An  old  Caviller  Song  on  the  Taking  of  Baubury  by  Cohntl  Lumford^P. 
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but  300  good  ones,  and  the  rest  sorry  jades,  anytlung  [tHej]  cottld 
get  from  the  poor  conntrey  men,  some  at  work ;  and  as  beggarly 
riders  set  on  them,  thongh  for  the  present  they  flonrished  with  money, 
yet  their  cloths  bewrayed  them  to  be  neither  gentlemen  nor  Cayaliers. 
And  having  fil'd  the  town  with  horses  the  chief  of  them  came  to 
the  Bed  Lion  Inne,  and  desired  to  speak  with  Colonell  Feines  and 
Captaine  Yiyers,  who  were  in  the  Castle,  to  whom  reply  was  made, 
they  should,  if  they  wonld  send  two  as  considerable  men  in  lieu, 
which  they  did ;  then  they  produced  the  Commission  of  Array,  and 
required  them  to  deliver  the  Ordnance,  otherwise  they  would  take 
them  by  force,  and  fire  the  town.  And  having  obtained  that  they 
came  for,  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  thereunto  belonging,  they 
clear'd  the  town  againe,  and  were  all  departed  before  night,  who 
carried  them  to  the  E.  of  Northamptons  house  [Compton  Wyngate], 
and  it  was  thought  they  intended  to  goe  to  Warwicke  castle  the  next 
day,  but  the  Lord  Brooke  had  noe  notice  from  the  Earle  of  three 
daycs  warning,  as  was  agreed  between  them ;  There  was  also  Colonell 
Lunsford,  and  divers  Lords  too  long  to  name ;  There  was  the  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  kept  backe  the  town  of  Atherbuiy  from  coming  in  to 
aide  Banbury,  and  threatned  he  would  hang  up  the  men  and  send  the 
Bouldiers  to  their  wives  and  children;  There  was  also  the  Lord 
Dunsmore. — ''Proceedings  at  Banbvry  since  the  Ordnance  went  down 
for  the  Lord  Brooke  to  fortifie  Warwick  Castle,"  4to,  1642.  Among 
the  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  ajpud  Beesley^s  ^^  History 
of  Banbury,''  p.  302. 

On  July  7  UN  :  the  7th  day  on  the  7  month, 

most  Lamentablye 
«he  OftTi-  *^®  "^^'^  ^^  Babylon  did  spoyle 

JSSSSn  *       *^®  *"^  ^^  Banburye. 

A  brother  post  from  oouentry 

We  had  news  j.        •         ri  i    j*.  i 

ofLansfoid'i  ryoing  m  a  blew  rockett,* 

^     '*  sayes,  **  Colbronde  Lunsford  comes,  I  saw, 

8       wtth  a  childs  arme  hang  in  his  pockett." 

>  A.-S.  roc,  clotliiiig,  an  onter  garment,  Falle  wel  [j-]  dotbed  was  Fraitnchise, 

a  coat,  jacket,  vest :  Bosworth,  G-erm.  For  ther  is  no  cloth  sittith  bet 

rock,  a  coat.     Chaucer  describes  dame  On  damyselle,  than  doth  rocket. 

Frannchise  in  a  rocket^  see  Fairholt's  A  womman  wel  more  fetys  is 
Glossary : 


THB  TEIBB  OF  BANBURTE. 
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IS 


Then  wee  called  up  our  men  of  warr, 
jonnge  Yinersy  Cooke  &  Denjs,^ 

whome  onr  Lord  Sea  *  placed  vnder 
hifl  Sonne  JAaster  ffjenys.' 


•DddUkd 
out  oar 
of  war, 


16 


When  hee  came  neere,  he  Bent  va  word 
that  hee  was  coming  downe, 

ft  woldy  ynles  wee  lett  him  in, 
Granado  ^  all  onr  towne. 


bQtLinufoid 
Mid  he'd 


grawdo  onr 
town. 


20 


Then  was  onr  Colhronde — ^fines,* — A  me, 

in  a  most  woefoll  case  ; 
for  neither  he  nor  I  did  know 

who  this  granado  was. 


24 


wee  had  8  gnnnes  called  ordinance,* 
&  fonre  score  Mnsqnetiers,^ 

yett  all  this  wold  not  seme  to  stop 
those  Philistime  canileeres. 


•odour  gnu 
and  nun 


[page  197]   oonldn'titop 
him. 


28 


Good  people,  th6  did  send  in  men 
from  Dorchester  &  Wickam ; 

bnt  wher  this  Gyant  did  them  see, 
good  Lord,  how  he  did  kick  han  *  ! 


In  roket  than  in  cote,  ywis. 

The  whyte  rokei  lydled  faiie,  &c 

Bommimt  of  the  Rose,  L 1288-43,  Poet 
Woilu,  ed.  Monis,  n.  88. 

''Socket,  a  snxplTs  :**  Palagrave. 

"Skeltcn  descnbea  Elinor  Bmnming 
the  Alewife  in  a  gray  roBset  rocket. 

Rocket  t  a  doak  without  a  oope :  Handle 
Holme;"  in  Fairholt 

Boeket,  a  ftocke ;  loooe  gaberdine,  oir 
gowne  of  cannae  or  oonrse  finnen,  wome 
bj  a  Uboorer  orer  the  rost  of  his  dothee ; 
also,  a  Prelates  Bocket :  Cotgrave.  See 
the  woodcut  in  Fairholt,  p.  220.— F. 

*  There  is  a  dot  over  the  etroke  follow- 


ing the  B  in  the  MS.— F. 
«  Say.— P. 
■  Fiennee. — ^P. 

*  Fr.  Grenade.  A  Pome^;ranet ;  alao, 
a  ball  of  wild-fire,  made  like  a  Pome- 
granet:  Cotgrare.  An  iron  caae  filled 
with  powder  and  bits  of  iron,  like  the 
aeeds  in  a   pomegranate:    Wedgwood. 

•  Fiennes. — ^P. 

*  Ordinance,  all  aorta  of  Artillery,  or 
great  Ghma  ua'd  in  War.    Phillips.— F. 

»  Mus(}uetierB.— P.  The  last  e  is  made 
over  a  y  m  the  MS. — ^F. 

•  kick  'em.— P. 
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THK  TRIBE  OF  BANBUBTS. 


He 

and  thrmt- 

enediuao 


that  we 
opened  our 
gates. 


"  You  roTind  heads,  rebelk,  rougs,*  "  quoth  heo, 

"  He  erop  &  alitt  eche  eare, 
A  leane  70a  neither  arine  nor  lege 
32         mnch  longer  then  your  heere  * !  " 

Th^  wee  sett  ope  our  gotes  >  fiill  wyde ; 

they  swarmed  in  like  bees, 
&  they  were  all  arraydd  in  bnffe 
36         thicker  then  onr  towne  cheese.^ 


and  bit 
blood- 
thirsty men 


40 


Now  god  deliner  vs,  we  pray, 
from  such  blood-thirstye  men, 

forom  '  Leayathan  Lonsford 
who  eateth  our  children ! 


hnngnsaad 

pluoderal 

us. 
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ffor  Banbmye,  the  tinkers  crye, 
yon  hanged  vs  vp  by  twelnes ; 

now  since  Ltmsford  hath  plnndred  you, 
you  may  goe  hang  your  selues. 

ffins. 


!.— p. 

halre.  N.B.  The  Bonndhcads  wero 
80  called  from  wearing  their  hair  ctopt 
short. — ^P. 


'  gat«r  in  the  Ma— F. 

*  Banbuiy  Cheeae.— P. 

•  this.— P. 


["Doe  you  meam  to  overthrowe  ww,"  and  "u4  Maid  ^  a  Younge  Man" 
printed  in  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs,  p.  49-52,  follow  here  in 
tlie  MS,] 
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9p :  nu :  Sip  me : 

Thb  Editors  have  not  found  any  printed  copy  of  this  song. 
Mr.  Chappell  informs  them  that  there  is  a  tune  in  the  Dcmcmg 
Master  of  1657  entitled  ^'Ay  me,  or  the  Symphony,"  but  it 
requires  words  of  a  different  metre  to  that  of  this  song. 

*'A  fling  at  the  Scots,  probably  writ  in  James  I.  time"  is 
Percy's  MS.  note ;  or,  as  Mr.  Halliwell  says  of  Joky  vriil  prove 
a  gentUlman^  a  *' satire  .  •  doubtlessly  levelled  against  the 
numerous  train  of  Scotch  adventurers  who  wisely  emigrated  to 
England  in  the  time  of  James  L,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
being  distinguished  by  the  particular  favour  and  patronage  of 
their  native  sovereign."  Poor  Sisly,  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
piece,  laments  the  dropping  off  of  her  suitors.  She  once  had 
twelve,  and  now  she  has  but  one.  The  first  was  handsome ;  the 
ten  following  were  all  well-to-do  in  the  world  in  one  way  or 
another;  the  one  that  yet  remains  has  no  merit  of  either  sort. 
The  others  were  Welsh,  Dutch,  French,  or  Spanish ;  this  one  is 
a  sorry  Scotchman.  A  doleful  state  of  things ;  but  the  best  must 
be  made  of  it.  At  any  rate,  as  this  last  lingering  wooer  is  a 
be^ar,  he  can  never  be  declared  bankrupt.  But  indeed  begging 
is  the  way  to  wealth  now-a-days — begging  for  appointments,  &c. 
In  Joky  will  prove  such  begging  is  introduced  as  the  cause  of 
the  marvellous  change  of  the  hero's  cowhide  shoes  into  Spanish- 
leather  ones  decked  with  roses,  of  his  twelvepenny  stockings 
into  **  silken  blewe,"  of  his  list  garters  into  silk  tasselled  with 
gold  and  silver,  &c. 

'  Bfiprintad  from  The  Arckaniogut  in  Satirical  Songs  (Percy  Society),  p.  127. 
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AT  me:   AT  ME. 


Thy  hose  and  thy  dnblett,  which  were  fall  plaine, 
Whereof  great  store  of  lice  [did]  oontaine, 
Is  tamed  nowa.    Well  &re  thy  biaine 
7%at  coH  by  htggwge  this  maintaj/he/ 

By  my  fky,  and  by  Saint  Ann, 

Joky  wHl  parove  a  gentihnan  I 

Moved  by  this  difiinterested  consideratioD — ^tbat  begging  is  tbe 
winning  game — Sisly  resolves  to  give  the  constant  Scot  the  right 
to  beg  for  her  as  well  as  himselE 


Ohdfltfl 
I  had  twelve 
niton. 


•ad  ell  axe 
gone  bat 
one, 
the  wont  off 


8 


erefpilar 
wood. 


12 


16 


Thereat 
wen  good, 


20 


this  one's 
nwight, 


"  Ay  :  me,  ay  me,  pore  sisley,  A  vndone ' ! 

I  had  12  sators,  now  I  have  bat  one ! 

they  all  were  wealthy;  had  I  beene  but  wise ; 

now  haoe  all  left  me  since  I  hane  beene  soe  nice,' 

but  only  one,  and  him  all  Maidens  scome, 

for  hees  the  worst  I  tiiinke  that  ere  was  borne." 

''peace  good  sisley!  peace  &  say  noe  more! 

bad  mends  in  time ;  good  salne  heales  many  a  sore." 

"  filth  such  a  one  as  I  cold  none  bnt  lone,' 
for  ^  few  or  none  of  them  doe  constant  prone ; 
a  man  in  shape,  proportion,  looke,  and  showe, 
mnch  like  a  Mnshroome  in  one  night  doth  grow ; 
proud  as  a  lay  thata  of  a  comely  hew, 
cladd  like  a  Mnsele  in  a  capp  of  blew.'" 
''peace,  good  sisley !  peace,  A  say  noe  more ! 
be  Merry,  wench,  &  lett  the  welkin  rore !" 

"  The  first  I  had  was  framed  in  bewlyes  mold, 

the  second:  3*1  and  4^  had  store  of  gold, 

the  5.  6.  7.  8*^  had  trades  eche  one, 

the  best  had  goods  &  lands  to  Hue  vpon ; 

Now  may  I  weepe,  sigh,  sobb,  &  ring  my  hands, 

since  this  hath  neither  witt,  trade, jgoods,  nor  Land[8.]  *' 


*  Tm  vndone. — ^P. 

'  Pnrticular;  not  Fr.  niais,  a  simple, 
vitlesBe,  vnexperienced  gull.  Nice,  dull, 
simple:  Cotgrave. — F. 


'  As  none  but  I  coM.  lore. — ^P. 
*  But— P. 

'  The  Scotch  cap.    See  Slew-eap  for 
me  in  Sat.  8ong$,  p.  130,  &e. — F. 


AT  me:   AT  MB. 
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"  peace,  good  sisley ;  peace  ft  take  that  one 
24    ihat  stajes  behind  when  aU  the  rest  are  gone !  " 


"  He  [isy]  aa '  torkes  doe  saj,  noe  renegatoe,* 
noe  Portngall,  Gallowne,  or  reformato  ' ; 
bat  in  plajne  termes  some  saj  he  is  a  soott^ 
ihat  by  his  witts  some  old  cast  snite  hath  gott, 
&  now  is  as  ^  briske  ^  as  mj  *  Bristow  Taylor, 
&  swaggers  like  a  pander  or  a  saylor.^  " 
''  kisse  him,  sisley,  kisse  him,  he  may  prone  the  best, 
&  Tse  bm  kindly,  bnt  witt  bee  all  the  rest." 


28 


82 


36 


»8ooC 

111  Acaat^ff 

■ulte. 
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''One  was  a  welchman,  her  wold^  soome  to  crye; 
A  3  were  Dntchmen  that  sill'  dronke  wold  bee ; 
&  6  were  frenchemen  that  were  pockye  pronde ; 
St  one  a  spanyard  that  cold  bragg  alowd. 
Now  all  are  gone,  A  way  >^  not  me  a  figge, 
bnt  one  poore  Scott  who  can  doe  nought  bnt  begg." 
"  take  him,  sisley  !  take  him,  for  itt  is  noe  donbt, 
his  trades  that  beggs,  heele  nener  proofe  ^  ^  banqneront.' ' 


My  other 
snlton  were 
Welch, 
Dutch,  ftc. 


This  one  ifl» 
■begging 


poor  I 
Soot. 


**  Nay,  snre.  He  bane  him,  for  all  people  say 
that  men  by  begging  grow  rich  now  a  day, 
&  that  oftentimes  is  gotten  with  a  word 

44     att  great  mens  hands  that  nener  was  woone  by  sword, 
then  welcome  Scotchman,  wee  will  weded  bee, 
&  one  day  thon  shalt  begg  for  thee  and  mee." 
*'  well  sayd,  sisley  I  well  said !  on  another  day, 

48     by  begging  thou  maist  weare  a  garland  gay  !  " 


Bnt  ru  take 
him; 

beggW"  » 
good  trade 

now: 


and  he*U  heg 
for  na  both. 


'  He  is,  as,  &e. — P. 

'  lenegada — ^P. 

*  referauido. — ^P.  Bp.  r^ormddOt  re- 
fonned.  Minahen.  Btfonmuh,  otRefortned 
Officer,  an  Officer  whose  Gompsnj  or 
Troop  is  disbanded,  and  jret  be  continued 
in  mole  or  half  Pay;  still  bein^  in  the 
vajr  of  Preferment,  and  keeping  his 
Right  of  Senbrity :  Also  a  Gentleman 
who  serres  as  a  Volunteer  in  a  Man  of 
War,  in  Order  to  learn  Ezpflrience,  and 


succeed  the  Principal  OfBcers.    Phillips. 
— F. 

*  It  may  be  a/  in  the  MS.— F. 
And  now's  as  brisk. — ^P. 
any. — ^P. 

?  MS.  Jaylor— F. 
hnr  wold,  &c. — ^P. 
stUl.— P. 
*•  weigh.~P. 

"  The  Man  that  begs  will  ne'er  prore. 
—P. 


T 
■ 
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mint  X  tDoOie  :  i  tl^anffe  x 


[page  199] 


This  is  the  song  of  one  who  entertains  a  supreme  horror  of 
living  and  dying  an  old  maid.  She  has  been  told  by  old  wives, 
no  doubt  well  informed  on  the  subject,  that  those  who  do  so  are 
employed  subsequently  in  '^  leading  apes  in  hell ;''  ^  after  which 
singular  occupation  she  feels  no  great  hankering.  *'To  the 
church/  then,  is  the  word.     Ding-dong  away,  Marriage  bells. 


I  want  to 
changomv 
maiden  life 


8 


for  I'm 
nearly  six- 
teen, 


IS 


JcATNE  wold  I  change  my  maiden  liffe 

to  tast  of  lones  tme  loyes." 
^' What  P  liffe !  woldest*  thou  chnse  to  bee  a  wiffe  ? 

nuddfl  wishes  are  but  toyes/* 
^*  how  can  there  bee  a  greater  hell  then  line  a  maid 
soe  long,' 

a  mayd  Boe  long  ? 
to  the  church  ring  out  the  Marriage  bells, 

ding  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong ! " 

"  Beffore  thai  15  yeeres  were  spent, 

I  knew,  &  haue  a  sonne." 
"  how  old  art  thou  ?  "  "  sixteene  next  Lent/' 

"  alas,  wee  are  both  vndone  ! " 
how  can  there  bee  Ac, 


*  Mr.  Dyce  sajs :  '*  The  only  instancen 
of  the  ezpreasion  leading  apes  in  (or  into) 
hell,  whidi  at  praient  occur  to  me,  are 
these: — 

"  *  —  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man, 
I  am  not  for  him :  therefore  I  wiU  eren 
take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear- 
irajd,  and  lead  ku  apee  mto  hell.* — 
Shakespeare's  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 
act  ii.  sc.  1. 

» <  —  but  keeping  my  maidenhead  tiU 
it  was  stale,  I  am  condemned  to  lead  apes 
in  Aett.*— Shirley's  Love-Tricks,  act  iii. 


ec.  5 ;  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  ed.  Gifford 
and  Dyoe. 

"  This  phrase,  which  is  stiU  in  common 
use,  never  has  been  (and  never  will  l/e) 
satisfactorily  explained.  Steevens  sug- 
gests, '  That  women  who  refused  to  bt^ar 
children,  should,  after  death,  be  con- 
demned to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading- 
strings,  might  have  been  considerod  as 
an  act  of  poethnmous  retribution.' " — F. 

*  why  would'st — P. 

•  ?  MS.— F.    so  long.— P. 


FAINB  WOLDE   I   CHANGE.  47 


u 


Besides^  I  heard  an  old  wiffe  tell 


that  all  true  maids  must  dye."  and  tme 

tnf|f«<«  die 

16    *' what  must  thej  doe?  " ''lead  apes  in  hell!  uidteadapes 


a  dolefoll  destinje." 


inbelL 


"  &  wee  will  lead  noe  apes  in  hell ;  L^**^ 

'  weele  change  onr  maiden  song,  onr  maiden  song ; 
20     to  the  church  ring  out  the  Marriage  bells,  ^b^'^ 

wee  haue  lined  true  majds  to  '  longe.'* 

ffins. 


I  ti 


Weele  change  '*  is  in  the  18th  line  in  the  MS.— F.  *  too.— P. 
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WXbm  fOdrstt  i  tfatoe. 

This  song  occun,  as  Mr.  Chappell  remarks,  in  the  Golden 
Oarland  of  Princely  Delight,  3rd  edition,  1620.  Mr.  Chappell 
adds  a  fourth  stanza  from  later  copies,  ^  such  as  WiPa  Interpreter, 
thirdedition,  8vo.  1671:" 

If  I  have  wio&ged  yoa,  teU  me  wherein, 

And  I  will  soon  amend  it ; 
In  reeompenee  of  wach.  a  nn, 

Here  ia  mj  heart,  FU  send  it. 
If  that  wiU  not  your  mercy  move, 

Then  for  my  life  I  care  not ; 
Then,  O  then,  torment  me  still, 

And  take  my  life  and  spare  not. 

He  gives  the  tune  to  which  the  song  was  sung,  composed  by 
Thomas  Ford  (one  of  the  musicians  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  James  L),  who  published  it  in  his  Mvsick  of 
Sundrie  Kindea,  in  1607. 


It  flm^t.  When  ffirst  I  saw  her  face,  I  resolued  > 

to  honor  &  renowne  thee  ; 
but  if  I  be  disdayned,  I  wishe 
4         th>ai  I  had  neuer  knowne  thee, 
me^^^.^'  I  asked  leaue ;  you  bade  me  loue ; 

is  itt  now  time  to  chyde  mee  P 
0 ;  no  :  no  :  no !  I  loue  you  Rtill,  what  fortune  enrr 
betyde  mee ! 

8     If  I  admire  or  praise  you  too  much, 

that  fortune  [you]  might '  forgiue  mee ; 
or  that  my  hand  hath  straid  but  to  touch,' 
thenn  might  you  iustly  leaue  mee, 

» thee  I  resoVd.— P.    •  that  fault  yon  mi^t.— P.    •  MS.  teach.— F.   to  touch.— P. 


WHSN   FIBST  I  SAWE.  49 

IS    bat  I  that  liked,  A  yon  that  loued, 
iflnowatime  to  wrangle? 
0   no:  no:  no,  mj  hart  is  ffizt,  &  will  not  new  wnijon 

»^      1  now  qnarvd 

entangle.  withal? 

The  son,  whose  beames  most  glorions  are, 
U        rejecteth  ^  noe  beholder ; 

your  &ire  &ce,  past  all  compare,  yov  iMtatj 

makes  my  &int  hart  the  bolder, 
when  bewtye  likes,  A  witt  delights, 
20       &  showes  of  Lone  doe  bind  mee ; 

there,  there  !  O  there  !  whersoener  I  goe. 
Be  leane  my  hart  behind  mee !  my  baart. 

ffins. 

>  MS.  fr  leaeheth.— F. 


["i(  Creature  for    Feature^**    and    ^^Lije    alone"   printed    in 
Lo.  and  Hnm.  Songs,  p,  58-56, /oZ&m^  here  in  the  MS."] 


▼OL.  n. 
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Come  :  Comt :  Comt  :^  iv^^^ 

This  is,  says  Percy  in  his  marginal  note  in  tbe  Folio,  *'  A  curious 
old  drinking  song,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  an  old  gouty  Baccha- 
naL"  Not  content  with  fellow  mortal  topers,  the  old  roisterer 
calls  on  all  the  Gods  to  join  him  in  his  carouse.  Not  his  the 
Lotus-eater's  conception  of  the  Deities.  He  does  not  think 
that  **  careless  of  mankind  they  lie  beside  their  nectar  .  •  where 
they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands,"  smile  at  the 
music  centred  in  the  doleful  song  of  lamentation,  the  ancient 
tale  of  wrong,  from  the  "  ill-used  race  of  men  that  deave  the  soil." 
He  sees  them  madding  their  brains  for  '^  a  little  care  of  the 
world's  afiair,"  *^  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress  ^  at  the 
world's  misery ;  and  he  calls  on  them  to  be  such  fools  no  longer — 
to  ^'  let  mortals  do  as  well  as  they  may  " — while  they,  the  Gods, 
take  up  their  wine  and  drink  with  him.  Mars,  Momus,  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Vulcan,  the  great  Jove  himself,  dread  Juno,  and  Venus, 
Goddess  of  Love — ^none  are  excused — all  must  join ;  the  grape 
is  sweet,  and  wine  for  them  as  well  as  men :  let  all  quafT,  and 
sing  fa  la  la  I — F. 


Lat'ibeJoUyl 


LOME:  Come,  come !  shall  wee  Masque  or  mum  P 

by  my  holly  day,*  what  a  coyle  is  heere ! 
some  must '  sway,  &  some  obay  I, 
4        or  else,  I  pray,  who  stands  in  feare  ? 
Thongb  though  *  my  toe,  that  I  limpe  on  soe,' 

tL  goat,  doe  cause  my  woe  A  wellaway, 

winenimAks  y^tt  this  sweet  spring  &  another  thing 

^    ''  s        will  make  you  sing  fa.la.la.la.la. 

'  A  curious  old  drinking  song,  sup-  '  mist  in  the  MS. — 1?. 

posed  to  be  sung  by  an  old  gouty  Baic-  *  vbat  tho\ — ^P. 

chanal. — ^P.  »  sc.  with  the  Gout — P. 

»  Dame.— P. 


COME  :  COME  :  COME. 
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ffellow  gods,  win  you  fall  att  odds  P 

what  a  foxy  madds  jour  moittall  ^  braines  ! 
for  a  litle  care  of  the  worlds  aSare, 
12       will  yon  finett^  will  yon  square,'  will  you  yexe,  will 
you  vai[r  P]  • 
No,  gods !  no !  let  frtry  go,^ 

&  Morttalls  doe  as  well  as  they  may ! 
for  this  sweet  &c. 


Don't  bother 
•boat 


16    God  of  Moes,'  with  thy  toting  Nose, 

With  thy  mouth  that  growes  to  thy  Lolling  eare, 
stretch  thy  mouth  from  North  to  south, 
&  quench  thy  drought*  in  vinigar ! 
so    though  thy  toung  be  too  I^trge  &  too  Longe 
to  sing  this  song  of  fa  la  la  la  la, 
loyne  Momus  grace  to  vulcans  pace, 
&  wtth  a  filthy  face  crye  "  waw  waw  waw  !  " 


Momw, 


drink 
vinegar! 


Bing  withns 
■omehow ! 


24   Brother  Mine,  thou  ^  art  god  of  wine ! 

wOl  you  tast  of  the  wine  *  to  the  companje  ? 
King  of  quafie,  carrouse  &  doffe 

jour  Liquor  of,  and  follow  mee ! 
^  Sweete  soyle  of  Exus  He, 

wherin  this  coyse  *®  was  euery  day, 
for  this  sweet  Sdc. 


3S 


BaccbuB, 


join  m«  in  a 
bowl! 


Mercuiye,  thou  Olimpian  spye  ! 
32       wilt  thou  wash  thine  eye  in  this  fontaine  cleere  ? 
when  11  you  goe  to  the  world  below, 
you  shall  light  of  noe  such  Liquor  there, 


Mercnry, 
drink! 


*  inunottal,  an. — P, 

*  i.  e.  qQAzrel. — P. 

■  will  yon  rex  your  THines. — P.  Vair 
for  veer,  tnm.  It  shonld  rhjme  with 
fquare, — ^Cbappell. 

*  ?  MS.  ffoit,  with  it  blotched  oat— F. 

*  MowB,  i.  e.  Mockery.  Sc.  Monras. — ^P. 


•  diowth.— P. 
»  that— P. 

•  vine. — ^P. 

•  To  the.— P. 

»•  ?  MS.  coylc— F.     ?  ewse,  body.— 
HalliweU. 
"  whene'er.— P. 
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ooMX  :  com  :  comb. 


joaxhmxL 


Ifan, 


•top  strife, 
uddilnk. 


40 


44 


though  1  you  were  a  winged  stare 
ft  flyeth  '  farr  as  shineth  day ; 

yett  heeres  a  thing  your  hart  will  wing, 
ft  make  yon  sing  ftc. 

You  thai  are  the  gOd  of  warr, 
a  craell  starr  pemerse  ft  froward. 

Mars !  prepare  thy  warlicke  speare, 
ft  targett !  heers  a  comhatt  towards ! 

'  then  fox  ^  me,  ft  He  fox  thee; 
then  lets  agree,  ft  end  this  fray, 

since  this  sweet  fto. 


Tenof, 


yoadzink 
tool 


Yenns  qneene,  for  hewtye  seene, 
in  youth  soe  greene,  ft  loued  soe  young, 
4S    thou  that  art  mine  owne  sweet  hart^ 

shalt  haue  a  port  in  Cuppe  [ft]  songe  * ; 
though  my  foot  be  wrong,  my  swords  full  long 
ft  hart  foU  strong;  cast  care  away, 
5S    Since  this  sweet  ftc. 


▲poUo, 


hen's  wise 
for  yon  I 
It  will  refine 
your  music. 


Great  Appollo,  crowned  with  yellow,* 
Cynthius,  fellow  ^-muses  deere ! 

heere  is  wine,  itt  must  be  thine, 
66        itt  will  refine  thy  Musicke  cleere ; 

to  the  wire  of  this  sweet  lire 
you  must  aspire  another  day, 

for  this  sweet  ftc. 


Juno, 


60    luno  clere,  ft  mother  dere, 

you  come  in  the  rere  of  a  bowsing  feast ; 


*  Altho',  or  OTen  tho\  or  perhaps 

What  tho'  you  are  a  wingtfd  star 
And  fly  as  far. — ^P. 

*  and  flew  as,  as,  That  flyeth. — ^P. 
'  Do  thou  fox  me. — P. 

*  a  toping  Word. — P.    Fox,  to  make 
tipsy.  A  cant  term.  See  Hobson's  Jests, 


1607,  repr.  p.  38.    Halliwell.  — F. 

*  Cup  &  song. — ^P. 

*  Cloath'd  in  yellow.—P. 

*  Cease  to  follow,  or  Quit  thy  fellow, 
or  With  thy  fellow.— P.  Apollo  was 
sumamed  ()/ntkiu$,  and  Diana  Cynthia^ 
as  they  were  bom  on  Mount  Cynthas, 
which  was  sacred  to  them.  Lempriere. — F. 


OOMS  :  OOXS  :  OOHB. 
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ihas  I  niieet,  your  grace  to  greet ; 
the  grape  is  sweet  &  the  last  is  best. 
64     now  let  Ml  your  angiy  brawlee ' 

from  immortaU  &  wayghtye  sway ; 
ids  a  gracious  thing  to  please  your  "King^ 
&  heare  you  sing  fto. 


iMTvyonr 


drink  and 
■Ing! 


68     Awfoll  sire,  ft  kixig  of  fire ! 

let  wine  aspire  to  thy  mighty  throne, 
&  in  this  qnire  of  voices  olere 

Come  then,  ft  beare  an  imorttall  drame  ' ; 
7S     for  fnry  ends,  &  grace  d[e]8ends 

with  Stygian  feinds  to  dwell  for  aye. 
lett  Nectar  spring  A  thunder  ring 
when  loue'  doth  sing  &c.  Ac* 


Jove, 

drink, 
and  Join 
■ongi 


[l»g«S08] 


76     Vnlcan,  Momns,  hermes,  Bacchus, 
Mars  A  Yenus,  2  and  tooe, 
Phebns  brightest^  Inno  rightest, 
&  the  mightyest  of  the  crew, 
80     lone,  and  all  the  heauens  great^  hall, 
keepe  festinall  &  holy-day  I 
since  this  sweete  spring  with  her  blacke  thing 
will  make  yon  sing  fa  la  la  la. 

ffins. 


VnkMiand 
■11  you  gods, 


and  drink 
wine. 


»  brawle.— P. 

'  drone,  i.  e.  base. — ^P. 


t  Joi^e. — ^P.  MS.  lohne,  with  perhaps 
the  h  marked  out — F. 

here,  etmck  oat. — F. 


fvU 
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[In  2  Puts.— P.] 

This  is  a  late,  popular  version  of  the  old  romance  of  ^  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Qreen  Knight^"  preserved  amongst  the  Cot- 
tonian  MSS.  (Nero  A.  X.  fol.  91)  edited  by  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1839  and  by  Richard 
Morris  Esq.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1864.«  The 
old  romance,  written,  according  to  Mr.  Morris,  about  1320  A.D., 
by  the  author  of  the  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems  also 
printed  by  the  E.  E.  Text  Society,  is  lengthy,  is  written  in 
alliterative  metre,  and  is  as  difficult  as  the  old  alliterative  poems 
usually  are.  To  dissipate  this  besetting  obscurity,  to  relieve  this 
apparent  tediousness,  the  present  translation  and  abridgement 
was  made.  The  form  is  changed ;  the  language  is  modernised. 
In  a  word,  the  old  romance  was  adapted  to  the  taste  and  under- 
standing  of  the  translator's  time.  Moreover,  it  was  made  to 
explain  a  custom  of  that  time — a  custom  followed  by  an  Order 
that  was  instituted,  according  to  Selden  and  Camden,  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  (A.n.  1399)  after  the  time  when,  according 
to  Mr.  Morris,  the  poem  first  appeared.     It  explains  why 

Knights  of  the  bathe  weare  the  laoe 

Untill  they  haye  wonen  their  shoen, 
Or  else  a  ladye  of  hye  estate 
From  about  his  necke  shaU  it  take 

For  the  doughtye  deeds  hee  hath  done. 

On  this  point  Sovebset  Herald  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  note : 

>  A   curious  adrentore  of   Sir  Oa-  tion  p.  29-31  [of  MS.;  pp.  70-^  of  text], 

waine,  explaining  a  custome  used  by  —P. 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath. — P.  *  In  his  edition  of  Sjfr  GawajffU,  Sir 

N.B.  See  a  Fragroefit  p.  29  [of  MS. ;  F.  Madden  printed  the  present  poem  as 

▼ol.  i.  p.  70,  1.  213  of  t<^xt]  wherein  is  No.  III.  in  his  Appendix,  p.  224-242. 
mention  of  a  Green  Jin^ht  &  decapita- 
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College  of  Arms,  Jane  8. 

It  appears  to  hare  been  the  custom  of  Knights  of  the  Bath,  from  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  to  wear  a  lace  or  shoulder 
knot  of  white  silk  on  the  left  shoulder  of  their  mantles  or  gowns, 
{**  theis  xzxii  nw  knijtes  preceding  immediately  before  the  king  in 
theire  gownis,^  and  hoodis,  and  tookins  of  whijte  silke  upon  theire 
shonldeiTS  as  is  accustumid  att  the  Bath : "  MS.  temp.  Edw.  IV., 
firagment  published  by  Heame  at  the  end  of  Sprott's  Chronicle, 
p.  88).  This  lace  was  to  be  worn  till  it  should  be  taken  off  by  the 
hand  of  the  prince  or  of  some  noble  lady,  upon  the  knight's  haying 
performed  "some  brave  and  considerable  action,"  vide  Anstis's 
History  of  the  Order.  What  this  custom  originated  in  does  not 
appear,  and  the  writer  of  the  poem  has  only  exA*ci8ed  the  allowed  pri- 
vilege of  his  craft,  in  attributing  the  derivation  to  the  adventure  of  Sir 
Gawaine  and  "  the  Lady  gay  "  in  this  legend  of  '"The  Green  Eoiight." 

In  the  Statutes  of  the  Order,  11th  of  George  1. 1725,  it  is  com- 
manded that  they  shall  wear  on  the  left  shoulder  of  their  mantle  "the 
lace  of  white  silk  antiently  worn  by  the  said  knights,"  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  being  taken  off  at  any  time  for  any  reason. 

J.  B.  Planch^. 

The  recast  belongs  then  to  an  age  which  was  beginning  to 
study  itself,  and  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  practices  which  it 
found  itself  observing.  It  is  an  infant  antiquarian  effort.  But  the 
poem  has  lost  much  of  its  vigour  in  the  translation.  It  is  in  its 
present  shape  but  a  shadow  of  itself.  Moreover,  the  following  copy 
appears  much  mutilated.  Several  half-stanzas  have  dropped  out 
altogether,  probably  through  the  sheer  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

The  two  leading  persons  of  the  romance  are  the  well-known 
Sir  Gawain,  of  King  Arthur's  court,  and  Sir  Bredbeddle  of  the 
West  country — ^the  same  knight  who  appears  in  King  Arthur 
and  the  King  of  ComwaUy  vol.  i.  p.  67.  The  main  interest 
rests  upon  Sir  Grawain.  His  '^  points  three  ^ — his  boldness,  his 
courtesy,  his  hardiness — are  all  proved.  He  is  eager  for  adven- 
tures; he  unshrinkingly  pursues  them  to  the  end;  he  bears 
extreme  hardships  patiently ;  his  courtesy  is  shown  in  his  nobly 

'  Froissart  sajs,  **  an  double  cordeau  de  soye  blanche  a  blanches  louppettea  pendans." 
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resisting  the  overtures  made  him  by  his  host's  wife,  whom  Agostes 
has  brought  to  his  bedside. 

Hie  ladye  kisied  him  times  thxoe, 
Saith,  **  Without  I  have  the  love  of  thee, 

My  life  standeth  is  dere." 
Sir  Qawaine  blushed  on  the  Lady  bri^t^ 
Saith,  **  Your  husband  is  a  gentle  Knight, 

By  Him  that  bou^t  mee  deare ! 
To  me  itt  were  great  shame, 
If  I  shold  doe  him  any  grame^ 

That  hath  beene  kind  to  mee." 


All  these  provings  are  giyen  much  more  fiilly  in  the  original 
romance.  But  enoi^h  is  given  here  to  uphold  the  fame  of  the 
chivalrous  knight.    See  the  Turk  and  Oowin. 


Wben 
Arthur 
UT«d,  he 
ruled  All 
BxitaiD, 


List  !  wen  ^  Arthur  he  was  Kin^, 
he  had  all  att  his  leadinge 

the  broad  He  of  Brittaine ; 
England  &  Scottland  one  was, 
to  wales  stood  in  the  same  case, 

the  trath  itt  is  not  to  layne.* 


andUired,(or 
a  time,  in 


Toitophls 
knighte  con- 
tending  for 
precedency, 


he  made  the 

Bound 

Tehle, 

that  all 


he  driye  allyance  '  out  of  this  Be, 
s    soe  Arthur  lined  in  peace  a  while, 
as  men  ^  of  Mickle  maine, 
kni(/Ats  strong  of  ^  their  degree 
[strove]  w^h  of  them  hjest  shold  bee ; 
IS        therof  Arthur  was  not  faine ; 

hee  made  the  round  table  for  their  behoue, 
thai  none  of  them  shold  sitt  aboue, 
but  all  shold  sitt  as  one,^ 


«  when.— P. 

'  without  layne,  Le.  without  lying. — 
or  without  altering  the  line  (only  dele  ii 
ia)  it  is'*  Not  to  conceal  the  truth."— P. 
Old  Norse  leifna,  to  hide. — F. 

•  drave  aliens. — P. 


*  man. — ^P. 

*  Kn!>  stroye  of  (about)  &e.— P. 

*  at  one. — ^P.    Compare  Arti^,  £.  B. 
Text  Soc.,  p.  2, 1.  43-63 : 

At  Cayrlyon^  wytAoute  fable, 
be  let  mikt  >e  Rouftde  table : 


7SB  0BEIIB  KNIGHT. 
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16    ibe  King  himaelfe  in  state  lojall. 
Dame  Guenener  onr  qneene  wtthall, 
Beemlye  of  body  and  bone. 

itt  fell  againe  the  ohriBtmaeey 
90    many  came  to  thai  Lords  place, 
to  that  worthye  one 
mih  hehne  on  >  head,  &  brand  bright, 
all  that  tooke  order  of  knight; 
24        none  wold  linger  att  home. 

there  was  noe  oasUe  nor  manour  free 
thai  might  harbonr  that  companye, 

their  pnisBanoe  was  soe  great. 
28    their  tents  yp  th4  pight  * 

for  to  lodge  there  all  thai  night, 

therto  were  sett  to  meate. 


might  be 
equal. 


OneOhriek- 

mMDumy 

knighte 

cemeto 

Arthuz'i 

oonrt. 


Nobome 
oonUtaokl 
all  of  them. 


■othej 
pitched  their 
tenta. 


Messengers  there  came  [&]  went ' 
32    With  much  victnalls  verament 
both  by  way  &  streete ; 

wine  &  wild  fowle  thither  was  brought, 

wtthin  they  spared  nought 
36        for  gold,  &  they  might  itt  gett. 

Now  of  King  Arthur  noe  more  I  mell  ^  ; 
but  of  a  venterous  Isnight  I  will  you  tell  * 

that  dwelled  in  the  west  countrye  ^ ; 
40    Sir  Bredbeddle,  for  sooth  he  hett  ^; 
he  was  a  man  of  Mickele  might, 

A  hard  of  great  bewtye. 


and  food 
waatwrred 
to  them. 


BntlshaU 
leare 
Arthur, 
and  tell  yon 
about 
Sir  Bred- 
beddle. 


And  why  ^  he  maked  hyt  >iis, 
^B  waa  ^e  naomi  y-wyas, 
hit  no  man  sehnlde  sytt  abone  o^r, 
ne  hane  indignadonn  of  hys  bro^ ; 
And  alle  hadde  .oo.  semyae, 
For  no  pryde  acholde  aiyse 
For  any  degree  of  syttynge 
O^er  for  any  seruynge.— F. 


«  M3.  &.— F. 

■  pitched,  or  put. — P. 

•  and  went. — ^P. 

•  mell,  meddle,  ft.  m61er.    Urry. — P. 
»  I  tell.— P. 

•  See  line  515.— F. 

'  hight,  was  called.— P.    The  earlier 
romance  makes  the  knight's  name  *'  Bern- 
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He  loved  his 
wife  <keri7» 


tmtihe 
loved  8ir 
Gewalne. 


he  had  a  lady  to  his  *  wifTe, 
44    he  loned  her  deerlye  as  his  liffe, 
shee  was  both  biyth  and  blee  ' ; 
becanse  Sir  (Jawaine  was  stiffe  in  stowre, 
shee  loaed  him  prinilye  paramour,* 
48        &^  shee  nener  him  see. 


Her  mother 


dealt  in 
wltohoreft. 


itt  was  Agostes  that  was  her  mother ; 
itt  was  witchcraft  A  noe  other 
that  shee  dealt  with  all ; 


ooald 
f om  meiit 


and  told 
Brodbeddle 
to  Ro,  trans- 
fonnod« 


52    shee  cold  transpose  kn^^ts  A  swaino 
like  as  in  battaile  they  were  slaine, 

wounded*  both  lim  A  lightt,* 
shee  taught  her  sonne  the  Icnight  alaoe 
66    in  transposed  likenesse  he  shold  goe  ^ 
both  by  fell  and  frythe ; 


to  Anhor's 
cotottosee 
adventures. 


This  was  in 
order  to  get 

Oawaine 


shee  said,  "  thou  shalt  to  Arthurs  hall; 

for  there  great  aduenturos  shall  befall 
60        That  euer  saw  'King  or  Knight,^* 

all  was  for  her  daughters  sake, 

that  which  she  *  soe  sadlye  spake 
to  her  sonno-in-law  the  Knight^ 
64    because  Sir  (Jawaane  was  bold  and  hardye, 


CpiWe  201] 


lak  de  Hautdeseit"  (p.  78,  1.  2445) ;  it 
does  not  make  his  wife  fall  in  lore  with 
GkiwaiD,  but  Bernlak  sends  her  to  tempt 
him  (p.  75,  1. 2362).  Qawain  comes  out 
of  the  temptation  as  one  of  the  most 
faultless  men  that  erer  walked  on  foot, 
and  as  much  above  other  knights  as  a 
pearl  is  above  white  pese  (L  2364).  The 
enchantress  is  Morgve  la  Faye,  Arthur's 
half-sister  and  Qawaine's  aunt ;  and  she 
sends  Bernlak  to  Arthur^s  court  in  the 
hope  that  his  tiJking  with  his  head  in 
hand  would  bereave  all  Arthur's  knights 
of  their  wits,  and  grieve  Guinevere,  and 
make  her  die  (p.  78, 1.  2460).  The  de- 
ncription  of  Moigne  la  Faye  (p.  30-1)  is 


veiy  good,  with  her  rough  yellow  wrinkled 
cheeks,  her  covered  neck,  her  black  chin 
muiBed  up  with  white  vails,  her  fore- 
head enfolded  in  silk,  showing;  only  her 
black  brows,  cnres,  nose,  and  bpa  **  sowe 
to  ee  and  selJyly  blered." — F. 

«  MS.  wis.— F. 

'  so  bright  of  blee,  blee  is  colour, 
complexion,  bleo  S.  Color.    Uny. — P. 

■  I  w^  read  par  amour. — ^P. 

♦  and  yet— P. 

•  and  wound. — ^P. 

*  lythe,  a  ioint,  a  limb,  a  nerve.  Sax. 
li*,  artus.     Uny. — P. 

'  to  go.— P. 

■  MS.  that  theye  wAich.— F. 
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&  therto  fall  of  cnrtesye/ 
to  bring  him  into  her  sight. 


brouclit  to 
taerdangli- 
tor. 


68 


72 


the  knight  said  *'  soe  mote  I  thee, 
to  Arthurs  conrt  will  I  mee  hye 

for  to  praise  ihee  right, 
&  to  prone  Gawainee  points  8 ; 
&  that  be  trae  thai  men  tell  me, 

bj  Maiy  Most  of  Might." 


BNdtaddto 

•SKMtOgOi 


•adprore 


Oawaine  is 
•ogood. 


re 


earlje,  soone  as  itt  was  day, 
the  "EMght  dressed  him  fnll  gay, 

ymstrode  '  a  fnll  good  steede ; 
helme  and  hawberke  both  he  hent, 
a  long  &nchion  yerament 

to  fend  them  in  his  neede. 


BradbeddlA 
sUrtinext 
day 

on  hono- 


ihat '  was  a  lolly  sight  to  seene, 
80    when  hoisse  and  annonr  was  all  greene, 
&  weapon  that  hee  bare, 
when  that  borne  was  hamisht  still, 
his  oonntenance  he  became  right  well, 
84        I  dare  itt  safelye  sweare. 


HoWMft 

goodly  light, 
mhiflgzem 
Mrmoar,  and 
on  Usgnm 


88 


that  time  att  Carleile  lay  onr  Kdng ; 
att  a  Castle  of  flatting  was  his  dwelling, 

in  the  fforrest  of  delamore.^ 
for  sooth  he  *  rode,  the  sooth  to  say, 
to  Carleile  *  he  came  on  Christmas  day, 

into  that  &yre  coontrye.^ 


ArUwriiAt 

Oarikla, 

•tCaitlo 

Flftttiiig, 

inDeUunere 

romc. 

Btedbeddlo 
■rriTHon 
ChxistmM 
d*y. 


>  <«M  ffBe  fibder  of  nutim''  the  old 
romtaee  cmlk  bim,  p.  29, 1.  919.— F. 

'  sad  itzode,  L  e.  bestrode. — ^P.  imi  « 
round.  See  the  elaborate  deecription  of 
the  hnig^  hie  annonr  and  hoxee,  in  the 
okl  romance,  p.  6-6, 1. 161-202.— F. 


•  Yt,  Le.  t*.— P. 

«  DdanierB.-*-P.    In  Cheehize. — ^H. 

*  for  8oe  hee. — ^P. 

'  Camylot,  in  the  old  romance. — ^F. 
'  oonntiye  fidre. — ^P. 
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THE  aBSNE  KNIGHT. 


him  when 
he*«  going  to. 


Thepoitflr  wfaen  he  into  <Aat  plaoe  Came,' 

9%    the  porter  thought  him  a  MamelonB  groome 
he  saith,  "  S«r»  wither  wold  yee  P  " 
hee  BBidj ''  I  am  a  yenterons  Knight, 
&  of  your  King  wold  haue  sight, 
96        &  other  Lords  that  heere  bee." 


'^Towe 
King  Arthur 
and  hit 
lonU.** 

Theportar 


tellf  Aithnr 


of  the  Oraai 

Knight't 

arriyal, 


and  the 
king 

Olden  him 
tobeMin. 


noe  word  to  him  the  porter  spake, 
but  left  him  standing  att  the  gate, 

&  went  forth,  as  I  weene, 
100    &  kneeled  downe  before  the  King ; 
saith,  "  in  lifes  dayes  old  or  joxmge, 

such  a  sight  I  hane  not  seene ! 

"  for  yonder  att  jotcr  gates  right ;  *' 
104    he  saith,  "  hee  is  *  a  venterous  Knight ; 
all  his  Testore  is  greene." 
then  spake  the  King  proudest  in  all,* 
saith,  '*  bring  him  into  the  hall ; 
108        let  VB  see  what  hee  doth  meane." 


Bradbeddle 
comeit 


widue 

ArttiarGod 

■peed, 


118 


when  the  greene  Knight  came  before  the  King, 
he  stood  in  his  stirrops  strechinge, 

&  spoke  with  yoioe  cleere, 
&  saith,  "  King  Arthur,  god  sane  thee 
as  thou  sittest  in  thy  prosperiiye, 

A  Maintaine  thine  honor  * ! 


•ndMKjihe 
hMoome 


to  Challenge 

hielordflto 

atrlAlof 


*'  why  *  thou  wold  me  nothing  but  right ; 

116    I  am  come  hither  a  venterous  [Knight,*] 
A  kayred  '  thorrow  countrye  &rr,* 
to  proue  poynts  in  thy  pallace 
that  longeth  to  manhood  in  eueiye  case 

120        among  thy  Lonis  deere." 


■  come  or  WM  oome. — P. 

•  there  i«. — ^P. 

'  fixst  or  foremott  of  all. — ^P. 

•  honneie.^P. 

•  fop  why,  because. — F. 


_  It— P. 
'  have  gone;  A.-S.  drran, 
tam,  psM  oyer  or  by. — ^F. 
*  fiure,  or  perfaape  fiuroi — ^P. 
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the  Kmi<7,  he  eayd  »  full  still  «  Arthur 

till  he  had  said  all  his  will ; 
certein  thus  can  ^  he  say : 
124    "  as  I  am  true  knt^At  and  King^ 
thou  shalt  hane  thy  askinge  ! 

_      ,__  couscnte  to 

I  will  not  say  thy  nay/  let  him  txy 

"  whether  thon  wilt  •  on  foote  fighting,  ©n  foot. 

128    or  on  steed  backe  •  insting  ^  ^^^^^ . 

for  loue  of  Ladyes  gay.  **^' 

If  A  thine  aimor  be  not  fine, 

I  will  gine  thee  part  of  mine." 
132        "  god  ameny.  Lord  I  "  oan  he  say, 


Bradbeddlo 


'*  here  I  make  a  challenging 

among  the  Lords  both  old  and  yonnge  ^SST 

that  worthy  beene  in  weede,  ^**^  • 

136    which  of  them  will  take  in  hand  ^ — 
hee  that  is  both  stiffe  and  stronge 

and  full  good  att  need — 


henitoiny 
one 


"  I  shaU  by  my  head  downe,  tw206]  cat htohemi 

140    strike  itt  of  if  he  can  ^  ^> 
with  a  stroke  to  garr  •  itt  bleed, 

for  this  day  12  monthe  another  at  his :  ft»»  wtwn 

let  me  see  who  will  answer  this,  meS^larB 

144        a  knight  >o  that  is  donghiye  of  deed;  SSSe*  ^"^ 

'^  for  this  day  12  month,  the  sooth  to  say, 
let  him  come  to  me  A  seicth  his  praye ; 
mdlye,"  or  ener  hee  bliB,>* 

!  *"^:ir^*  T>  *  ^^  rteed-bftck,  La.  on  faone^bsek. 

■  quetly.— P.  — p. 

•  eertM  then  'gan.— P.  »  bond.— P. 

*  m  thee  nay.— P.    py  ia  the  Mar  •  con.— P. 

tiTe  of  the  A.-Saz.  demonstzstiTe  pro-  •  gar,  cause. — ^F. 

"T'  f*  f*'  ^•-'^-  "  P®'J>^  To  a  k*  —P. 

wilt  be.— P.     wat-wisbest,   pre-         «»  redlye,  i.e.  readily.    VkL  O.D.— P. 
fewit-H.  ■■  M^,  Kng«,  delay.— P. 
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THS  OEKHX  KNiaHT. 


Qrmnm 


148     whither  to  oomey  I  shall  him  tell, 

the  readie  way  to  the  greeoe  chappell, 
that  place  I  will  be  ia/' 


K»7 


the  King  att  ease  sate  full  still, 

16S    A  aU  his  lords  said  bat  litle ' 
till  he  had  said  all  his  will, 
ypp  stood  S»r  Kay  that  crabbed  knight^ 
spake  mightye  words  that  were  of  height^ 

156        that  were  both  Loud  and  shrill ; 


IlkB 


Hm  Other 

knightetell 

Kajtobe 

quiet; 

bflTtalirmTi 

getting  Into 


160 


"  I  shall  strike  his  necke  in  tooe, 
the  head  away  the  body  ficxM." 

ih£  bade  him  all  be  still, 
saiih,'  ^'  EAy,  of  thy  dints  make  noe  rouse,' 
thon  wettest  ftdl  title  what^  thou  does^ ; 

noe  good,  bn^  Mickle  ill." 


Echo  man  wold  this  deed  haae  done. 
Sir  Oftwiiae     164    vp  start  Sir  Gawaine  soone, 

▼pon  his  knees  can  koeele, 
Mji  tt  wfli  he  said,  ''  that  were  great  villanye 

▲z^nr  withont  yon  pnt  this  deede  to  me, 

him  take  the      166        my  leege,  as  I  hane  sayd ; 


Arthur 


172 


bat  not  till 


''  remember,  I  am  your  sisters  sonne." 
the  King  said,  *'  I  grant  thy  boone ; 

bat  mirth  is  best  att  meele ; 
cheere  thy  guest,  and  giae  him  wine, 
A  after  dinner,  to  itt  fine, 

ft  sett  the  boffett  well !  " 


>  litteI.^P. 

•  Le.  thejMj. — ^P. 

'  pnoM,  eactoUing,  boast. — Jul  per- 


haps routt,  noise.    0.  Dong. — ^P. 

*  that—P. 

•  doest.— P. 
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now  the  greeme  Knight  is  set  att  meate, 

176    seemlje  ^  seraed  in  his  seate, 
beside  the  round  table, 
to  talke  of  his  welfare,  nothing  he  needs, 
like  a  Knight  himselfe  he  feeds, 

180        wrth  long  time  reasnable.' 


Bredbeddle 

dilMB. 


184 


when  the  dinner,  it  n^cas  done, 

the  King  said  to  Str  Gawaine  soone, 

wtthonten  any  &ble 
he  said,  "  on  '  jon  will  doe  this  deede, 
I  pray  lesns  be  your  speede  ! 

this  knight  is  nothing  vnstable." 


Arthur 
wiflhes 
Gawaiuo 


Oodqwed. 

Bredbeddle 
is  a  stiff  one. 


the  greene  Knight  his  head  downe  layd ; 

188    Sur  Gawaine,  to  the  axe  he  braid  ^ 
to  strike  wtth  eger  will ; 
he  stroke  the  necke  bone  in  twaine, 
the  blood  burst  out  in  euerye  yaine, 

19S        the  head  from  the  body  fell. 


Oftwaine 


chops  off 

Bredbeddlc's 

hmd. 


IM 


the  greene  Knight  his  head  yp  hent,^ 
into  his  saddle  wightilye  ^  he  sprent, 

spake  words  both  Lowd  A  shrill, 
sidth :  **  Oawaine !  thinke  on  thy  oouenant ! 
this  day  12  monthes  see  thou  ne  want 

to  come  to  the  greene  chappell !  " 


Bredbeddle 
ptcks  it  op, 
jumps  into 
hiSMddle, 


reminds 
Gawaine  to 
meet  ^niip 
twelTo 
months 
hence. 


^  MB.  ueiUj^,  with  a  horicontal  line 
od  two  Teitieal  strokeB  over  tlie  n, 
deootisg  a  oontnction,  and  showing 
uat  I  on^t  to  hare  read  as  m  the 
ninilsr  n  in  the headingof  " Eger  an^ 
Grine,"  ToL  i.  p.  silTThe  title  wonld 
^  hare  eonesponded  with  the  text ; 
^  nerer  haying  noticed  the  contraction 
Mom,  I  hesitated  to  alter  the  MS.— F. 

'  reaaonable.— P. 

TOL.  n. 


■  an.— P. 

*  See  Herbert  Coleridge's  Gtoasary  on 
this  word,  Old  Norse  hregi^.  He  abstracts 
from  S^ilson.  As  a  neuter  yerb  it  is 
used  **  of  any  yiolent  motion  of  bodj, 
as  to  leap." — F. 

*  took. — P.  The  old  romance  makes 
some  of  the  knights  kick  the  head  with 
their  feet,  1.  428.— F. 

*  actively. — P. 
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ridMoff, 


All  had  great  mameU,  that  ih6  see 

200    that  he  spake  so  merrilje 

&  bare  his  head  in  his  hand, 
forth  att  the  hall  dore  he  rode  rights 
and  that  saw  both  Kdng  and  knight 

204        and  Lords  that  were  in  land. 


EnUhls 
eadon 
again, 

andpromlfcs 
Gawaine 
abetter 
bnHet. 


208 


withont  the  hall  dore,  the  sooth  to  saine, 
bee  sett  his  head  vpon  againe,^ 

saieSy  '*  Arthur,  bane  heere  taj  hand ! 
when-soeudr  the  Knight  cometh  to  mee, 
a  better  bnffctt  sickerlye 

I  dare  him  well  warrand." 


Artbor  Is 
very  iiorrr 
forGawalno, 


BO  it  ISJiOC' 

lot. 


Oawaine 
cheen  them 
nPi 


•vears  that 


the  greene  Knight  away  went. 

212    all  this  was  done  hy  enchantment 
iJiat  the  old  witch  had  wrought, 
sore  sicke  fell  Arthur  the  Kwng^ 
and  for  him  made  great  mourning 

216        that  into  such  bale  wsfl  brought. 

the  Qt«6en,  shoe  weeped  for  his  sake ; 
sorry  was  Str  Lancelott  dulake, 

&  other  were  dreeiy  in  thought 
220    because  he  was  brought  into  great  perill ; 
his  mightye  manhood  will  not  availey 

that  before  hath  freshlye  fought. 

Sir  Gawaine  comfort  King  and  Queen^ 
224    &  all  the  doughtye  there  be-deene  ' ; 
he  bade  th6  shold  be  still; 
said,  "  of  my  deede  I  was  neuer  feard,* 
nor  yett  I  am  nothing  a-dread, 
228        I  swere  by  Saint  Michaell ; 


[pageSOC] 


>  The  old  romance  makes  the  head 
open  its  eyelids  and  speak  while  it*s  on 
the  knight's  hand,  I.  446.— F. 


F. 


'  immediately .->P.   or  all  together.— 
■  fraid.— P. 
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''for  wlien  draweth  toward  my  day, 
I  will  droBse  me  in  mine  array 

my  proDodse  to  fidfill. 
SS2    Sir,"  he  saith,  "  as  I  haue  blis, 

I  wott  not  where  the  greene  cbappell  is, 

therfore  seeke  itt  I  will.*' 

the  royall  Coaett  ^  verament 
236    all  rought  ^  Sir  GkbwaineB  intent, 
they  thonght  itt  was  the  best, 
they  went  forth  into  the  feild, 
knighta  that  ware  both  speare  and  sheeld 
240        th£  priced  '  forth  fiill  prest  ^ ; 

some  chnae  them  to  Instingo, 
some  to  danoe,  Beuell,  and  sing ; 

of  mirth  th6  wold  not  rest. 
244    all  they  swore  together  in  fere, 

that  and  Sir  Oawaine  oner-come  were, 

th6  wold  bren  all  the  west. 

Now  leane  wee  the  King  in  his  pallace. 

S4S    the  greene  Knight  come  home  is 
to  his  owne  Castle ; 
this  folke  &end  *  when  ho  came  homo 
what  dooghtye  deeds  he  had  done. 

252        nothing  he  wold  them  tell ; 

full  well  hee  wist  in  certaine 
that  his  wiffe  loned  Sir  Ghkwaine 
that  comelye  was  vnder  kell.^ 
266    listen,  Jjcyrda  ^  !  &  yee  will  sitt, 
&  yee  shall  heere  the  second  ffitt, 
what  adventores  Sir  (}awaine  befell. 


hellluep 
hlfl  pledge. 


and  wUl 
nek  oat 
theOracn 
Chapel. 


The  court 
a])proTe, 


and  go  forth 


to  joust, 
rerel, 

and  sport, 

swearing  to 
revenge 
Oawaine  if 
ho*8  killed. 


Brcdbeddlo 
roaches  his 
homo, 


tells  no  one 
what  he  has 
done. 


bat  knows 
that  his  wife 

lOTCS 

Oawaino. 


» lojftU   Conrtt^P.     ?   covey,  Fr. 

OMTtlfe.— F. 

'  ?  raaehed,  took  in.— F. 

'  pricked.— P. 

*  ready.— P. 

^  His  folke  £reyn*d,  i.e.  inquired.— P. 


*  A  child's  caul,  any  thin  membrane. 
"Rim  or  kdi  wherein  the  bowels  are 
lapl."  Florio,  p.  340.  Sir  John  *'ix>fe 
my  kell"  (deflowered  me)  M8.  Cantab. 
Ff.  r.  48,  fa  111.  HaUiwell's  GI08S.-.  F. 

»  Lordini^B. — ^P. 
F  2 
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Tlieyearia 
ap,  and 
Qawalne 
mutgo. 


The  king 

andooart 

grioTe. 


260 


2f  parte.  ^ 


264 


[PartlL] 

The  day  is  come  that  (Jawaine  must  gone ; 
Kni^^ts  &  Ladjes  waxed  wann 

tJuit  were  without  in  that  place ; 
the  King  himselfe  siked  ill, 
ther  (iaeen  a  swonnding  almost  fell, 

to  that  lomey  when  he  shold  passe. 


Bissteod 
was  dapple- 


268 


When  he  was  in  armour  bright, 

he  was  one  of  the  goodlyest  "Knights 

that  euer  in  brittaine  was  borne, 
they  brought  Str  Gkkwaine  a  steed, 
was  dapple  gray  and  good  att  need,^ 

I  tell  wtthouten  scome ; 


hli  bridle 
JeweUed, 


hiflitimipa 
■Ilk; 


his  bridle  was  wtth  stones  sett, 
272   wtth  gfold  A  i)earle  ouerftett, 
&  stones  of  great  yertue ; 

he  was  of  a  furley  '  kind ; 

his  stirropps  were  of  sOke  of  ynd ; 
276       I  tell  you  this  tale  for  true. 


ho  glittered 
like  gold. 


when  he  rode  ouer  the  Mold, 
his  geere  glistered  as  gold. 

by  the  way  as  he  rode, 
280  many  furleys  '  he  there  did  see, 
fowles  by  the  water  did  flee, 

by  brimes  &  bankes  soe  broad. 


'  Gryngolet  is  the  steed's  name  in  the 
old  romance,  bnt  his  colour  is  not  given. 
AH  t^e  jolly  bits  about  his  trappings, 
andGtiwaine*s  armour,  with  its  pentangel 
devised  by  Solomon,  and  called  in 
English  *'  the  endeles  knot,"  are  omitted 


here. — ^F. 

*ferHe,  wonder,  wonderM;  Sax. 
ferliCf  repentinus,  horrendns,  Gl.  ad 
G.D.— P. 

•  ?  MS.  furlegSt  for  ferlies,  wonders. 
— F. 
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many  fbrlejs  there  saw  hee 
8S4  of  wolnes  A  wild  beasts  sikerlje ; 

on  hunting  hee  tooke  most  heede. 
forth  he  rode,  the  sooth  to  tell, 
for  to  seeke  the  greene  chappell, 
288      he  wist  not  where  ^  indeed. 


GAwilneaees 
wondroiu 


As  he  rode  in  an  ene[n]ing  late, 
riding  downe  a  greene  gate,^ 
a  fiiire  castell  saw  hee,' 
29S  that  seemed  a  place  of  Mickle  pride ; 
thitlierward  Sir  Gawaine  can  ryde 
to  gett  some  harhorrowe.^ 


riM«o907] 


diaoemii 

OMtte, 


ridato 
It. 


thither  he  came  in  the  twylight^ 
S99  he  was  ware  of  a  gentle  Knight^ 
the  Lord  of  the  place  was  hee. 
Meeklj  to  him  Str  Gawaine  can  speake, 
&  asked  him,  ^*  for  King  Arthurs  sake, 
900      of  harborrowe  I  pray  thee ! 


nndukslti 
lord 


lodging 


304 


<'I  am  a  &r  Labordd  ^  Knight, 

I  pray  you  lodge  me  all  this  night.*' 

he  sayd  him  not  nay, 
hee  tooke  him  by  the  anne  &  led  him  to  the  hall, 
a  poore  child  ^  can  hee  call, 

saith,  "  dight  well  this  palfrey." 


for  tbe  night. 


Theloid 
him  In, 


into  a  chamber  th6  went  a  full  great  speed ; 
308  there  th6  found  all  things  readye  att  need, 
I  dare  safelye  swere ; 


'  The  h  18  made  orer  an  er  in  MS. — ^F. 

'  gate,  way,  IbL  Gata,  via.  Gl.  ad  G.D. 

-P. 

'  hee  saw,  or  saw  he  there. — P. 

*  karburee  or  harbere.  Lodging.  Urry. 

■P. 


•  B.eaA/or-labored, — Skeat. 

'  "Sere  segges," seTeral  men, " staheled 
hifl  stede,  stif  men  in-no)e."  Old  Bom. 
which  has  a  fine  description  of  the 
castle  and  room,  &c.— F. 
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and  they  go 
to  mpper. 

The  Iord*i 
wife 


Bnps  with 
them, 


and  then 
retires. 


The  lord 
MkaQa. 

Wfti&e 


what  he  has 
come  then 
for. 


He  will  keep 
his  counsel. 


Oawaine 
tells  him  all, 


fier  in  chambers  Imming  bright^ 
candles  in  chttndlera  ^  boming  light ; 
312       to  supper  th6  went  fall  yaro.* 

he  sent  after  his  Ladye  bright 
to  come  to  snpp  wtth  that  gentle  Knight^ 
&  shee  came  bljthe  wtth-all ; 
316   forth  shee  came  then  anon, 

her  Maids  following  her  eche  one 
in  robes  of  rich  pall.' 

as  shee  sate  att  her  sapper, 
3S0   ener-more  the  Ladje  dere 

Sir  Gawaine  shee  looked  ypon. 
when  the  sapper  it  was  done, 
shee  tooke  her  Maids,  &  to  her  chamber  gonc.^ 

324   he  cheered  the  Kmght  &  gKae  him  wine, 
&  said,  '<  welcome,  bj  St.  Martine ! 
I  pray  yon  take  itt  for  none  ill ; 
328    one  thing,  Str,  I  wold  you  pray ; 
what  yon  make  soe  fiur  this  way  P 
the  trath  yoa  wold  me  tell ; 

**  I  am  a  Knighij  &  soe  are  yee ; 
832  Your  concell,  an  yoa  will  tell  mee, 
forsooth  keepe  iU  I  will; 

for  if  itt  be  poynt  of  any  dread, 

perchance  I  may  helpe  att  need 
336       either  lowd  or  still." 

for*  his  words  that  were  soe  smooth, 
had  Sir  Grawaine  wist  the  soothe. 


>  Candlesticks. — P. 

^  Yare,  actitns,  ready,  eager,  nimble. 
—P. 

'  any  rich  or  fine  Cloth,  bnt  properly 
r^orple:  taken  from  the  Kobe  worn  by 
Bishops. — P.  See  the  description  of  the 
Ladye  in  the  old  romance,  with  "Hir 
brest  &  hir  bryjt  \>Toif  bare  displayed, ' 


(p.  80-1).— F. 

*  Next  line  wanting  in  the  MS.— F. 
Bead:  Shee  tooke  [with  her]  her  Maids 

[anon], 
&  to  her  chamber  gone.~>Skcat. 

•  for  all. — P.    The  old  romance  keeps 
the  secret  till  the  end. — F. 
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all  he  wold  not  hane  told, 
340  for  that  was  the  greene  ISMghi 

that  hee  waR  lodged  with  that  night, 
&  harbarrowes '  in  his  hold. 


noiknowtng 
bewMin 


Bredbeddle't 
OMiUe. 


he  saith,  '*  as  to  the  greene  chappell, 

344  thitherward  I  can  jou  tell, 

itt  is  but  furlongs  3. 
the  Master  of  it  is  a  venterous  Knightf 
A  workes  by  witchcraft  day  A  night, 

345  With  many  a  great  furlej.* 

*'  if  he  worke  wtth  neuer  soe  much  frauoe,' 
he  is  curteous  as  he  sees  cause. 

I  tell  JOU  sikerlye, 
352  you  shall  abyde,  A  take  your  rest, 
&  I  will  into  yonder  fforrest 

Tnder  the  greenwood  tree." 

they  plight  their  truthes  ^  to  beleeue,^ 

356  either  wtth  other  for  to  deale, 

whether  it  were  siluer  or  gold ; 
he  said,  ''  we  2  both  [swom^]  wilbc, 
what  soeuer  god  sends  you  &  mee, 

360       to  be  parted  on  the  Mold." 

The  greene  Knight  went  on  hunting  ^  ; 
Sir  Ghtwaine  in  the  castle  beinge, 
lay  sleeping  in  his  bed. 


Bndbeddlo 

directs 

Gawftlneto 

theOreen 

Chapel, 


(whoM 
TniiitifT 
work! 
wltohcnft,) 


butadTlsai 
him  toBtey 
and  rest. 


They  agree 
toahan 


whatever 
either  may 
get. 


>  harberow'd,  lodged.— P. 

*  vonder. — P. 

'  periiaps  frais — to  make  a  noise, 
Clash.    O.  ad  G  J).— P. 

*  trothes.--P. 

*  be  IciL— P.  See  Leele,  1. 478.  But 
if  the  text  is  right,  see  Wedgwood  on  be- 
iifve  in  his  English  Etynuriogy.  **  The 
foadasiental  notion  seems  to  be,  to  ap- 
proTe,  to  sanction  an  arrangement,  to 
deem  an  object  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  standard  of  fitness."-  P. 


*  ?  See  1.  481,  "wee  were  bath." 
The  old  romance  sets  out  the  agreement 
at  length,  1.  1105-9:  What  the  Green 
Knight  wins  hunting  in  the  wood,  Ga- 
waine  is  to  have ;  what  Gawaine  gets  at 
home,  the  Green  Knight  is  to  haye — 
"  Sweet,  swap  we  so,  swear  with  truth, 
whether,  man,  loss  befall,  or  better." — F. 

'  The  spirited  accounts  in  the  old 
romance  of  the  three-days'  hunt  of  the  deer, 
wild  boar,  and  fox,  are  all  left  out  hero. 
All  the  go  is  taken  out  of  the  poem. — P. 
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Bredtoddle't 
witch 
mother-in- 
law 


364   Vproee  the  old  witche  with  hast  throwey^ 
&  to  her  daohter  can  shee  goe, 
A  said, ''  be  not  adread !  " 


[pugelWJ 


tellihtowUe 


th«tG«- 
waine 
Is  In  the 
ourtle, 
■ndUkM 
her  to  him, 


to  her  daughter  can  shee  say, 

368    "  the  man  thai  thou  hast  wisht  many  a  day, 
of  him  thou  maist  be  sped ; 
for  Str  Gawaine  that  curteons  Knight 
is  lodged  in  this  hall  all  night.*' 

372       shee  brought  her  to  his  bedd. 


and  tells 
him  to 
embrace  h«r. 


shee  saith,  '^  gentle  KrUghtf  awake ! 
A  for  this  fiiire  Ladies  sake 

that  hath  loned  thee  soe  deere, 
376   take  her  boldly  in  thine  armes, 

there  is  noe  man  shall  doe  thee  hanne  ;*' 

now  beene  they  both  heere. 


The  wife 
kiMHOHhim 
thrioe, 
and  aaks  hlfl 
love, 

Gawaino 


the  ladye  kissed  him  times  8, 
380   saith,  *'  wtthoat  I  have  the  lone  of  thee, 
my  life  standeth  in  dere.'  " 
Sir  Gawaine  blushed  on  the  Lady  bright, 
saith,  ^'  your  husband  is  a  gentle  Knight^ 
384       by  him  that  bought  mee  deare ! 


rcfaw^iio 
ehamo  hia 
host. 


"  to  me  itt  were  great  shame 
if  I  shold  doe  him  any  grame,' 
that  hath  beene  kind  to  mee ; 
388    for  I  haue  such  a  deede  to  doe, 
that  I  can  neyther  rest  nor  roe/ 
att  an  end  till  itt  bee." 


*  tho,  then. — V,  8c.  thro,  thra,  eager, 
eniest,  Inl.  Mra,  pertinax.  Jamicson.  The 
old  romance  makes  the  Green  Knight's 
wife  go  to  G-awaine  of  herself,  and  on 
three  successivf'  nights. — F. 


•  Dere,  Isedere,  nocere.    Lye. — ^P. 

•  Grame — Chanc!  .Grief, sorrow, vesa* 
tion,  anger,  madness,  trouble,  affliction. 
S.  Hpani  [or  Gram^^  furor.    Urry. — P. 

•  A.-Sax.  rcw,  quiet,  repose. — F. 
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then  apake  ihat  Ladye  gay, 
392   saith,  ^*  tell  me  Bome  ^  of  your  lonmeyy 
your  succour  I  may  bee ; 
if  itt  be  poynt  of  any  warr, 
there  shall  noe  man  doe  yon  noe  darr  ' 
396       &  yee  wilbe  gonemed  by  mee ; 

**  for  heere  I  haue  a  lace  of  silke, 
it  is  as  white  as  any  znilke, 

&  of  a  great  Talne." 
400  shoe  Buth,  "  I  dare  safelye  sweare 
there  shall  noe  man  doe  you  deere  ' 

when  you  haue  it  ^  vpon  you." 

Sir  Gawaine  spake  mildlye  in  the  place, 
404   he  thanked  the  Lady  &  tooke  the  lace, 
A  promised  her  to  come  againe. 

the  Knight  in  the  fforrest  slew  many  a  hind, 

other  yenison  he  cold  none  find 
408       but  wild  bores  on  the  plaine. 

plentye  of  does  &  wild  swine, 
foxes  &  other  ravine, 

as  I  hard  true  men  tell. 
412   Sir  Gawaine  swore  sickerlye 

"  home^  to  your  owne,  welcome  you  bee, 

by  him  tJuii  harrowes  hell ! " 


The  wife 


oflSen  to 
belpOa- 
weioein  his 
idTeDtnrei 


and  wiU 
give  him  a 
■ilklaoe 


thatwiU 
protect  hin 
mnnaU 
hann. 


Gawaine 
takes  the 
laoo. 


Bredheddle, 

after 

hunting. 


is  welcomed 
home  by 
Gawaine. 


the  greene  Knight  his  yenison  downe  Layd ; 
416   then  to  Sir  Gawaine  thus  hee  said, 
'*  tell  me  anon  in  heght,^ 

what  noueltyes  that  you  haue  won, 

for  heers  plenty  of  yenison." 
420       Str  Gawaine  said  fall  right. 


He  shares 
his  Yenison 
withO*- 
walne» 


'  8ir.i.P. 

'  A.-S.  dar^  injury,  hurt. — F. 

'  hint,  vid.  BQpni  [p.  72,  n.  21.— P. 

*  on  you. — P.    There  is  a  bit  of  a  p 


or  &  in  the  MS.  between  it  and  upon, — F. 

^  to  your   own  home  welcome,  &c. 
—p. 

•  0pccd ;  like  highing^  from  to  high,-'  F. 
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walnegiTM 
himhia 
three  kiiMi, 


Sir  Gawaine  aware  by  B^  Leonard,^ 
«<  each  as  god  sendii,  yoa  shall  haue  pari :  " 
in  bis  armes  he  hent  the  Ksidght^ 
424   &  there  he  kissed  him  times  3, 

saith,  '*  heexe  is  snoh  as  god  sends  mee, 
by  Mary  most  of  Might." 


but  kMps 

baekUuB 

laoe. 


Next  day 


euer  prioilye  be  held  the  Lace : 
428  that  was  all  the  villanye  that  ener  t^as 
prooned  by  '  Str  Gawaine  the  gay. 

then  to  bed  soone  th£  went, 

&  sleeped  there  verament 
432        till  morrow  itt  was  day. 


Oawnlxis 
UketlwTe, 


andridot 
•    towudathe 
chapel. 


then  Sir  Gawaine  soe  enrteons  &  free, 
his  leane  soone  taketh  bee 

att '  the  Lady  soe  gaye ; 
436  Hoe  thanked  her,  &  tooke  the  lace, 
&  rode  towards  the  chappell  apace ; 

he  knew  noe  whitt  the  way. 


ipmge  209J 


Brodboddlo 
xidea  thfixe 
too. 


euer  more  in  his  thought  he  had 
440  whether  he  shold  worke  as  the  Ladye  bade, 
that  was  soe  corteous  &  sheene. 

the  greene  kn^^t  rode  another  way ; 

be  transposed  him  in  another  array, 
444        before  as  it  was  g^ene. 


Gawaine 
hears  a  horn, 


as  Sir  Gawaine  rode  oner  the  plainej 
he  hard  one  high  ^  vpon  a  Mbnntaine 
a  home  blowne  faH  lowde. 


*  November  6.— S.  Leonard  or  Lionart 
may  be  termed  the  Howard  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was . .  probably  received  into 
the  Church  at  the  same  time  as  his  royal 
master,  Cloyis,  with  whom  he  was  in 
high  favour,  and  who  gnvc  him  permission 
to  set  many  of  the  i^risoners  at  liberty 


who  were  confined  in  the  dungeons  which 
his  charity  prompted  him  to  yisit.  Notts 
an  the  Months,  p.  341. 

•  on.— P.    A. -Sax.  Af,  bi,  of,  concern- 

ing.— R 

'  of.— P.     Ati  is  right.— F. 

*  on  high. — P. 
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448  he  looked  after  the  greene  chappell, 
he  saw  itt  stand  ynder  a  hill 
oouered  mth  enyes  ^  about; 

he  looked  after  the  greene  Knight^ 
458  he  hard  him  wehett  a  fitnehion  bright, 
that  the  hills  rang  about, 
the  Knt^At  .spake  wtth  strong  cheore, 
said, ''  yee  be  weloome,  S[ir]  Gawaine  heere, 
456        it  behooveth  thee  to  Lowte."  ' 
he  stroke,  &  litle  peroed  the'  skin, 
ynneth  the  flesh  wtthin. 

then  Str  Gkbwaine  had  noe  doubt ; 


And  1068  tho 

Green 

Cbapel, 


and  the 

Qraen 

Knight; 


whooaOs 
him  to  lay 
downhis 
head. 


then  strikes. 

bnthavdly 
oatfl  through 
the  flesh. 


460  he  saith,  *'  thou  shontest' !  why  dost  thou  soe  ?  *' 
then  Str  G^awaine  in  hart  waxed  throe  ^  ; 

ypon  his  ffeete  can  stand, 
&  soone  he  drew  out  his  sword, 
464  A  saith,  *'  traitor !  if  thou  speake  a  word, 
thy  lifie  is  in  my  hand  ^ ; 
I  had  but  one  stroke  att  thee, 
&  thou  hast  had  another  att  mee, 
468       noe  flEJshood  in  me  thou  found ! " 

the  Knight  said  withouten  lainc, 
'*  I  wend  I  had  Str  Qawaine  slaine, 

the  gentlest  Knight  in  this  land  ^ ; 
472  men  told  me  of  g^at  renowne, 

of  curtesie  thou  might  haue  woon  the  crowne 

aboue  both  free  &  bound,^ 


Here- 
proeches 
Qawaine  for 
shrinking. 


G«waine 

threatens 
tokiUhim. 


Breilbeddle 
an«iwen  that 
Qawaine 


'  I  Rippofle  Ivye$  or  perhaps  Eughe$t 
i.e.  yewB. — ^P. 

*  MmegreatoBUMion.  NoteinMS.  Sir 
Gawewue  and  the  Green  Knight  makes 
Qawaine  answer  that  he  is  ready  and 
will  not  shrink.  **  Then  the  grim  man 
seises  his  p;rim  tool,**  strikes,  and  as  it 
comes  Riding  down,  Gawaine  shrinks  a 
little.  Bredbeddle  (that  is.  Bemlak  do 
Uaatdesett)    reproaches    him    for    his 


cowardice.      Gawaine  promisee  not  to 
shrink  again,  stands  firm,   and   Bred- 
beddle strikes,    (ed.  Morris,  £.  £.  Text 
Soc.  p.  72-4.>--F. 
'  shnntesty  flincheet,  shrinkest. — F. 

*  forte  idem  ac  Thra^  apod  G.  Dong*, 
ferox,  acer,  audaz,  vel  potius  pertinax. 
Vide  Lye.— P. 

*  bond.— P. 

*  Londe.— r.  '  bond.-.P. 
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bMlOBthll 

three  chief 
▼IrtuMjOf 
tmfth,  gm* 

tlCDMiyUld 

ooorte^y. 

HehM 
oonoealed 

tbelaoe. 


•nddMold 

hftTeahand 

It. 


'*  A  alfloe  of  great  gentrye ; 

476  &  now  3  points  >  be  pnt  fro  thee, 
it  is  the  Moe  pittye : 
Sir  Gawaine !  thon  wast  not  Leele  ' 
when  thoa  didst  the  lace  conceale 

480       that  mj  wiffe  gane  to  thee ! 

*'  ffor  wee  were  both,  thoa  wist  full  well, 
for  thou  hadst  the  halfe  dale* 
of  my  venerye  * ; 
484  if  the  lace  had  nencr  beene  wronght, 

to  hane  slaine  thee  was  nenar  my  thought, 
I  swere  by  god  verelye ! 


Tet  Bred" 
beddlewUl 


f orglTe  him 
ifhe'Utake 
him  to 
Arthar^g 
oomt. 


Oftwftlne 


They  go 
back  to 
Hatton 
Castle, 
and  next 
day  on  to 
Arthor'i 
oourt. 


All  fejoloe 
at  Oawaine'f 
return. 


"  I  wist  it  well  my  wiffe  loned  thee ; 
488  thon  wold  doe  me  noe  yillanye, 
but  nicked  her  with  nay ; 
but  wilt  thon  doe  as  I  bidd  thee, 
take  me  to  Arthurs  court  wtth  thee, 

495  then  were  all  to  my  pay.^  *' 

now  are  the  Knighis  accorded  there  ®  ; 
to  the  castle  of  hntton  ^  can  th6  fare, 
to  lodg^  there  all  that  night. 

496  earlye  on  the  other  day 

to  Arthurs  court  th£  tooke  the  way 
wtth  harts  blyth  &  light. 

all  the  Court  was  full  faine, 
500  aliue  when  they  saw  Sir  Gkkwaine ; 
they  thanked  god  abone.' 


^  perhaps  these  points,  q.  d.  thou  hast 
forfeited  these  quaUties. — P. 
'  t.  e.  loyal,  honoorahle,  true. — ^P. 

•  A.-S.  dSl,  port.— F. 

•  yenison,  or  rather  hunting.    So  in 
Chauc^.     Ft.  Venerie.    Urry. — P. 

•  content,  liking. — P. 

•  there.— P. 


*  Hntton  Manor-house,  [Soroerset- 
bhire] :  the  hall,  36  feet  by  20,  is  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  with  arched  roof  and 
panelled  ehimney-pieceb  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture^ iii.  842.  The  scene  is  laid  *'  in 
the  west  countrj-e,"  see  1.  39, 1. 516. — ^F, 

*  ?  MS.  aboue. — F.    aboone,  abone, 
idem. — P. 
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that  is  tlio  matter  &  the  case 
why  Knights  of  the  bathe  weare  the  lace 
604       vntill  they  hane  wonen  their  shoen,^ 

or  else  a  ladye  of  hje  estate 
from  about  his  necke  shall  it  take, 

for  the  donghtye  deeds  that  hee  hath  done. 
508  it  was  confirmed  by  Arthur  the  K[ing ;] 
thorrow  Sir  Gawaines  desiringe 

The  King  granted  him  his  boone. 


This  ii  why 
knlghtBof 
the  Bath 
wear  the 
laoetUl 
tber'Te  won 
thor  gpxoi, 
or  a  lady 
takes  the 
lace  off. 


Thus  endeth  the  tale  of  the  greene  Knight,   [ph^bsioj 

512  god,  that  is  soe  full  of  might, 
to  heauen  their  soules  bring 
that  haue  hard  this  litle  storye 
that  fell  some  times  in  the  west  countrye 

516      in  Arthurs  days  our  King !  ffins. 


Ood  bring 
all  my 
hearanto 
heaven! 
ThiaUttle 
ntory  befell 
in  the  West 
Country. 


»  See  p.  123, 1. 1232.— F. 


[It  may  be  noted,  that  as  the  stoTj  is 
told  here,  the  point  of  it  is  missed,  as 
the  agreement  of  Bredheddle  and  Gawaine 
i>  here  only  to  share  with  the  other  what 
«ftch  gets,  p.  71,  L  356,  not  to  change,  it, 
as  in  the  old  romance.      Bredbeddle 

f'Tee  Gawaine  only  half  his  renison,  p.  76, 
482,  and  Oawaine  giyes  Bredbeddle 


half  his  gettinffs,  three  kisses,  out  of 
three  kisses  and  a  lace.  As  he  conldn^t 
cnt  three  kisses  in  hal^  to  go  with  the 
half  of  the  lace,  he  divided  tl^  sift  fairly 
in  another  way,— the  three  kisses  to 
Bredbeddle,  the  hice  to  himself.  Rather 
hard  measure  to  lose  one's  "  3  points  '* 
for  that.— F.] 


Mr  i  CrCamore :  ^ 

Thb  earliest  known  existing  copy  of  this  Bomanoe  is  preserved 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  according  to 
Mr.  Halliwell,  who  has  edited  it  for  the  Percy  Society.  There 
is,  too,  an  old  MS.  copy  pmerred  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  Bomance  once  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  II  was  twice 
printed  by  William  Copland.  From  one  of  these  editions  Mr. 
Ellis  draws  the  outline  he  gives  in  his  Early  English  Metrical 
RoTTumces.  One  of  the  old  printed  versions  was  reprinted  by 
Mr.  Utterson  in  1817.  The  copy  here  given  differs  but  slightly 
from  Copland's  and  from  the  Cambridge  version.  The  more 
important  of  what  differences  there  are,  are  mentioned  in  the 
notes. 

The  piece  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  old  Bomances,  with  all 
their  vices  and  their  virtues ;  with  their  prolixity,  their  impro- 
bability, their  exaggeration;  with  their  wild  graces  also,  their 
chivalrouaness,  their  pageantiy. 

The  story  teUs  how  a  good  lord  and  his  gentle  lady  were 
estranged  by  the  treachery  of  their  steward ;  how  their  son,  con- 
ceived in  honour,  was  bom  in  shame ;  how,  after  many  a  weaiy 
year,  the  execrable  fraud  was  discovered ;  and  how,  at  last,  the  son 
(who  hsA  in  the  meantime  won  himself  a  wife)  and  his  mother 
are  happily  reunited  to  the  grieving  husband.  These  various 
incidents  are  described  with  much  power  and  feeling. 

King  Arradas  was  blessed  with  a  wife,  Margaret,  *^  comely  to  be 
seen,  and  true  as  the  turtle-doves  on  trees."  As  their  union  was 
not  followed  by  the  birth  of  any  child,  the  King  determines  to 
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go  and  fight  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  to  propitiate  Heaven  and  per- 
suade it  to  grant  him  an  heir.  On  the  very  eve  of  his  departure 
his  desire  is  granted.  But  he  sets  forth  to  the  wars  not  knowing. 
During  his  absence  his  steward  Marrock  evilly  solicits  the 
Queen.  ''But  she  was  stead&st  in  her  thought."  When  the 
King  returned  from  heathenness,  and 

at  last  his  Queen  beheld, 
And  saw  her  go  great  with  child, 

He  wondered  at  t!hat  thing. 
Many  a  time  he  did  her  kiss, 
And  made  great  joy  without  miss, 

His  heart  made  great  njoicing. 

The  wicked  steward  avails  himself  of  the  King's  wonder  to 
insinuate,  and  more  than  insinuate,  that  the  child  is  none  of  his. 
The  King  unhappily  listens.  The  Queen  is  presently,  at  the 
steward's  advice,  banished  the  country. 

So  now  is  exiled  that  good  Queen, 

But  she  wist  not  what  it  did  mean. 

Nor  what  made  him  to  begin. 

To  speak  to  her  he  nay  would ; 

That  made  the  Queen's  heart  full  cold. 

And  that  was  great  pity  and  sin. 
•  «  *  *  « 

For  oft  she  mourned  as  he  did  fare, 

And  cried  and  sighed  fiill  sore. 

Lords,  knights,  and  ladies  gent 
Mourned  for  her  whan  she  went, 
And  bewailed  her  that  season. 

In  this  way  came  to  pass  the  sad  schism  that  was  to  bring  so 
many  years  of  forlomness  and  anguish,  the  source  of  so  many 
bitter  tears  and  poignant  self-reproaches.  The  child  whom  the 
dishonoured  lady  then  bore  in  her  womb  was  to  be  a  full-grown 
man,  and  a  warrior  even  more  formidable  than  his  fstther  himself, 
ere  Arradas  and  Margaret  kissed  conjugally  again.  Who  does 
not  rejoice  when  the  £Bdr  fame  of  this  true  wife  is  vindicated,  the 
iniquity  of  her  tempter  made  bare?  When  at  last,  at  the 
marriage  of  their  son.  Sir  Triamour,  to  the  beautiful  Helen  of 
Hungary,  she  and  her  husband  are  again  brought  face  to  face : 
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King  AiradBB  beheld  hiB  Qaeen ; 
Him  thought  that  he  had  her  seen, 

She  was  a  lady  taiie. 
The  King  said,  *'  If  it  is  your  wish, 
Your  name  me  for  to  tell, 

I  pray  yon  with  words  £ur/'  « 

"  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  was  your  Qaeen ; 
Yoor  steward  did  me  ill  teen. 

That  evil  might  him  befall ! " 
The  King  spake  no  more  words 
Till  the  doths  were  drawn  from  the  boards, 

And  men  rose  in  hall, 
And  by  the  hand  he  took  the  Qaeen, 
So  in  the  chamber  forth  he  went, 

And  there  she  told  him  alL 

Then  was  there  great  joy  and  bliss 
When  they  together  gan  kiss ; 

Then  all  the  company  made  joy  enough. 

But  we  do  not  propose  here  to  gather  the  wild  flowers  of  this 
poem  for  our  readers.  They  shall  wander  through  the  meadows 
and  cull  for  themselves.  They  will  easily  find  them  blowing 
and  blooming,  if  they  have  any  care  for  the  blossoms  of  Romance. 


^j^T"  Low  ^  lesus  Christ,  o  '  heanen  King ! 

grant  yon  all  his  deare  blessing, 

&  his  heanen  for  to  win ! 
^^^  4     if  you  will  a  stond  *  lay  to  your  eare, 

a  tia?  ^^  ^^  adventures  you  shall  heare 

that  wilbe  to  yotir  liking, 

of  King  of  a  "King  &  of  a  queene 

S     that  had  great  loy  them  betweene ; 
Sir  Arradas  *  was  his  name ; 
he  had  a  queene  named  Margarett, 
*'*'*'^*  shee  was  as  true  as  Steele,  &  sweety 

2aau!Sbj        IS         &  foIL  fiJse  brought  in  fiune  ' 

*  Now. — Cop.  (or  Copland's  edition.  *  Ardns. — Ca.    (or  Cambridge   text, 
CoUated  by  Mr.  Hales.)                                ed.  HalliwelL— F.) 

■  our. — Cop.  *  evil  report,  dierepnte  ;  L.  fama  (in 

*  atoonde. — ^Cop.  a  bad  senae),  ill-repute,  in£uny,  scandal ; 


and  Queen 
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bj  the  Kiii^  steward  that  Marrocke  lught, 
a  traitor  4  a  false  knight : 

herafler  jee  will  saj  all  the  same, 
hee  looaed  well  that  Ladje  gent ; 
&  for  shee  wold  not  wtth  him  consent, 

he  did  that  good  Queene  much  shame. 


81 

SlrKaROok 


bocaasethe 
would  not 
yield  to  him. 


this  Ktfi^  loned  well  his  Qneene 
20     because  shee  was  comlje  ^  to  be  secno, 
&  as  tme  as  the  turtle  on  tree, 
either  to  other  made  great  Moane, 
for  children  together  had  they  none 
24         begotten  on  their  bodye ; 


ArradaBMid 
MaigBret 


lament 
tliAt  they 
Arectaildlc 


2S 


therfore  the  ISiing^  I  vnderstandy 
made  a  vow  to  goe  to  the  holy  land, 

there  for  to  fight  &  for  to  slay  ^  ; 
A  praid  god  that  he  wold  send  him  tho 
grace  to  gett  a  child  be-tweene  them  tow, 

that  the  right  heire  might  bee. 


BodAmdM 

▼own  to  go 
to  the  Holy 
Land, 

praying  God 
to  Rend  him 
an  heir. 


for  his  TOW  he  did  there  make, 
32     4  of  the  pope  the  Crosse  he  did  take, 

for  to  seek  the  land  were  god  him  bought, 
the  night  of  his  departing,  on  the  Ladye  Mild, 
as  god  it  wold,  hee  gott '  a  child ; 
36         bnt  they  both  wist  itt  nanght. 


He  begets  a 
child  on  his 
wife, 


&  on  the  morrow  when  it  was  day 
the  King  hyed  on  his  lonmey ; 
for  to  tarry,  he  it  not  thought. 


and  next 
dayttaita 
on  his 
journey. 


/sMMW,  infiunoQiK.    (White.)    Compare 

Far  yf  it  may  be  founde  in  thee 
That  thoa  them  fame  for  enmyte, 
Thoa  shalt  be  taJcen  aa  a  felon, 
And  put  fiill  depe  in  mj  piyaon. 

VOL.  n.  0 


The    Sguffr  of  Lowe  Drare,  1.   392 
(Ritaon  iii.  161,  HaU!).— F. 
'  aemelj. — Cop. 

•  ale. — Cop. 

•  gate.— ^op.  . 
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Queen 

Uwrfctartt 

monms; 


thrir  parting 
Usad. 


Amidaa 
charges 
l[arrockt4> 
take  care  of 
bie  Queen, 


andflfoesto 
the  Holy 
Land. 


Harrock 


wooes  the 
Queen, 


and  leekii  to 
lie  with  her. 


Margaret  is 
true. 


40     then  the  Queene  beg^  to  monme 

because  her  Loni  irold  noe  longer  soionme ; 
Bhee  Bigfaed  fall  sore,  &  sobbed  oft. 

the  'King  A  his  men  armed  them  right, 
44     both  Lords,  Barrons,  A  many  a  knight, 
wtth  him  for  to  goe. 

then  betweene  her  &  the  E[ing 

was  much  sorrow  &  monminge 
48         when  xk6  shold  depart  in  too. 

he  kissed  &  tooke  his  leane  of  the  Queenej 
&  other  Ladies  bright  Sd  sheene, 
ft  of  Marrocke  his  steward  alsoe ; 
52     the  King  commanded  him  on  paine  of  his  lifu 
for  to  keepe  well  his  qneene  &  wiffe 
both  in  weale  A  woe. 

now  is  the  King  forth  gone 
66     to  the  place  where  god  was  on  the  crosse  done, 
&  warreth  there  a  while. 

then  bethought  this  false  steward — 

as  yee  shall  here  after[ward,^]— ^ 
60        his  lord  &  Kitig  to  beguile ; 

he  wooed  '  the  Queene  day  &  night 
for  to  Ije  with  her,  &  he  might ; 

he  dread  no  creature  thoe. 
64     fifull  fajre  hee  did  that  Lady  speake,  [page  211] 

that  he  might  in  bed  with  that  Ladye  sleepe ; 

thus  full  oft  he  prayed  her  thoe. 

but  shoe  was  stedfast  in  her  thought, 
68     &  heard  them  speake,  A  said  nought 
till  hee  all  his  case  ^  had  told. 


'  MS.  heivafter.    P.  has  added  tcari.— F.         '  wowed.— Cop.         •  tale.— Cop. 
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then  shoe  said,  *'  Marrocke,  hast  thou  not  thought 
all  that  thoxL  speakeest  is  ffor  nought  P 
72        I  trow  not  that  thou  wold  ^ ; 


«nd  re- 
proaches 
MuTock. 


76 


*'  for  well  my  Lord  did  trust  thee, 
when  hee  to  you  deHuared  mee 

to  haue  me  vnder  the'  hold ; 
&  [thou]  woldest  full  fame 
to  doe  thy  Lord  shame ! 

traitor,  thou  art  to  bold !  *' 


Her  lord 
trusted  him, 


and  he 
betrays  his 
trust. 


then  said  Marrocke  vnto  that  Ladye, 
80    "my  Lord  is  gone  now  verelye 
against  gods  foes  to  jB&ght ; 
&f  without  the  more  wonder  bee, 
hoe  shall  come  noe  more  att  thee, 
84        as  I  am  a  true  knight. 


Marrock 

tellii  the 
Queen 


that  Arrodns 
is  mm  never 
torctom; 


88 


*'  &  Madam,  wee  will  worke  soe  priuilyo, 
that  wethere  '  he  doe  Hue  or  dye, 

for  of  this  shall  *  witt  noe  wight.*  " 
then  waxed  the  Queeno  wondorous  [wroth,^] 
&  swore  many  a  great  othe 

as  shoe  was  a  trae  woman. 


and  promidos 
to  keep  their 
Bin  secret. 


Margnrut 
angrily 


shee  said,  '^  traitor !  if  euer  thou  bo  soo  hardiye 
92    to  show  me  of  such  villanye, 

on  a  gaUow  tree  I  will  thee  hangc  ! 

if  I  may  know  after  this 

that  tbou  tice  me,  I- wis  ^ 
96        thou  shalt  haue  the  law  of  the  land." 


thnatcns  to 

Itong 

Marrock, 


if  he  says 
another 
word  to  her. 


*  I  didn't  think  yon  were  capable  of 
this.— F. 
« they.— Cop. 
'  After  the  finit  e  an  A  is  marked  out. 


*  there  shall — Ca. 

*  man. — ^P. 

*  Added  by  Pcrey.— F. 

'  tyce  me  to  do  a  mysse. — Cop. 


o  2 
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MMTOdt 

MRnreiher 
hemaant 
her  no 
wrong, 

bnt  only  to 
try  her 

trnth. 


Now  he 
knows  she  Ib 
imp. 


iih«  mnrt  not 
be  vexed* 


Sir  Marroockc  said,  *^  Ladyc,  mercye ! 
I  said  iit  for  noe  vOlaiii^y 

by  lean,  heaaen  Kinge ! 
100  but  only  for  to  proae  your  will, 
whether  that  you  were  good  or  ill, 

&  for  noe  other  thinge ; 

''  bat  now,  Madam,  I  may  well  see 
104   you  are  as  trae  as  turtle  on  the  tree  * 
ynto  my  Lord  the  King ; 

&  itt  is  to  me  both  glad  &  leefe ; 

therfore  take  it  not  into  greefe 
108       for  noe  manner  of  thinge." 


MargBiet 
believes  blnu 


Bat 
Merrock, 

dlagnstodf 


&  soe  the  traitor  ezcnsed  him  thoe, 
the  Lady  wend  itt  had  beene  soe 

as  the  steMrard  had  said, 
lis    he  went  forth,  ft  held  him  still, 

&  thought  he  cold  not  hane  his  will ; 

therfore  hee  was  enill  apayd. 


KneniM  how 

tobetnj 

her, 

uuldoeslt. 


*  soe  wtth  treason  &  trecherye 
116   he  thought  to  doe  her  yillanye ; 
thus  to  himselfe  he  said, 
night  &  day  hee  laboured  then 
for  to  betray  '  that  good  woman ; 
ISO       soe  att  the  last  he  her  betraid. 


now  of  this  good  Queene  leaue  wee, 
&  by  the  grace  of  the  holy  triniiye 
full  great  wtth  child  did  shee  gone. 
1S4   now  of  King  Arradas  speake  wee, 
that  soe  &rr  in  heathinnesse  is  hee 
to  fight  against  gods  fone  * ; 


'  as  stele  on  tree. — Ca. 

*  This  sUnzft  is  not  in  Ca. — F. 


■  deceyue. — Cop. 
'  fonne. — Cop. 
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there  with  bis  army  d;  all  his  might 
12S  slew  many  a  sarrazen  *  in  fight, 
great  words  of  them  there  rose 

in  the  heathen  Land,  &  alsoe  in  Fagain6  ^ ; 

&  in  enarye  other  Land  that  they  come  bye, 
13S      there  sprang  of  him  great  losse.' 


and  hitmen 

■Lay 

Smsoods 

and  grow 


when  [he  ^]  had  done  his  pilgrimage, 
&  labored  all  that  great  yoyage  ^ 
with  all  his  g^ood  will  A  lybertye, — 
136  att  fflome  lorden  &  att  Bethlem,^ 
&  att  Caloaiye  beside  lemsalem, 
in  all  the  places  was  bee ; — 


[page  313] 


After 
YUUng 


Jordan  and 


Oalvarj, 


then  be  longed  to  come  home 
140  to  see  bis  Ladye  that  lined  at  one ; 
he  thongbt  ener  on  her  greatlye. 
6oe  long  th6  sealed  on  the  fome 
till  att  the  last  they  came  home ; 
144      he  arrined  oner  the  Last  ^  strond. 


helongBfor 
home. 


and  setanU* 


the  sbippes  did  strike  their  sayles  echo  one, 
the  men  were  glad  the  Kmg  came  home 

vnto  bis  owne  Land. 
148  there  was  both  mirth  &  game, 

the  Queene  of  his  cominge  was  glad  &  fiune, 

Eche  of  them  told  other  tydand.^ 


Anadas 

reaolua 

home, 


meets    . 
Margaret, 


the  King  at  last  his  Qneene  beheld, 
153  &  saw  beer  goe  great  with  childe : 
[&  ']  bee  wondred  att  that  thinge. 


*  nnEyn.->Cop. 

I  Pagan  J.— Cop. 
Loos  or  lame,  Fama,  Fromptoriiim. 

*  h«.— C«. 


andfinde 
her  great 
with  child, 

tohlfl 
wonder. 


•  Tayge. — Cop. 

•  Bedleem. — Cop. 
'  salte. — Cop. 

•  tydynge. — Cop. 

•  A  hole  in  the  MS.— F. 
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ICarrock 
tellBhlm 


thiit  tbo 
child  is 


oertainly 
not  his.   His 
Queen  baa 
been  falw; 
another 
knight  begot 
the  chiU. 


"What? 

When  I  pnt 
her  in  ytmr 
charge?" 


Marrock 

excuses 

himself. 


bnt  decIaroB 
he  eawa 
knight  lie 
witJ^  her, 


for  which  hfl 
killed  him, 


many  a  time  he  did  her  kisse, 
&  made  great  ioj  wtthont  misse  ; 
156        his  hart^  made  great  reiooeinge. 

BOone  after  the  King  hard  tydinges  newe 
bj  Marroocke :  that  false  knight  yntme 

wtth  reason  his  lord  gan  frame, 
160   "  my  lord,"  he  sayd,  "  for  gods  *  byne  '  ! 
for  of  that  childe  that  nener  was  thine/ 

why  art  thow  soe  &yne  P 

"  yon  wend  that  itt  your  owne  bee ; 
164   bnt,"  he  said,  ''  Str,  ffor  oertaintye 
yotir  Queene  hath  yon  betraine ; 

another  Knight^  soe  god  me  speed, 

begott  this  child  sith  yon  yeed, 
168         &  hath  thy  Qiieene  forlaine." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  Km^,  "  how  nmy  this  bee  ? 
for  I  betooke  her  ynto  thee, 
her  to  keepe  in  wailo  &  woe* ; 
172    &  ynder  thy  keeping  how  fortnned  this 
that  then  suffered  her  doe  amisse  P 

alas,  Marroocke !  why  did  thou  soe  ?  " 
"  Str,"  said  the  steward,  '*  blame  not  mc ; 
1 76  for  much  mono  shoe  made  for  thee, 

as  though  shoe  had  loned  noe  more ; 

"  I  trowed  on  her  noe  villanye 
till  I  saw  one  lye  her  by, 
180        as  the  Mele  ^  had  wrought, 
to  him  I  came  with  Egar  mood, 
&  slew  the  traitor  as  he  stood ; 
full  sore  itt  [me]  forethought. 


»  First  written  halt,—F. 

•  Goddes. — Cop. 

■  Goddyg  pyno. — Ca. 

*  MS.  thine  was. — F. 


•  weal  &  woe. — P. 

•  ?  Fr.  «ia/,  evil ;  or  fnedSe^  a  mixture, 
mingling,  melling.    Ck>tgnTe. — F. 
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184    '*  then  ahee  trowed  shoe  shold  be  shent, 
&  promised  me  both  Land  A  rent ; 

soe  &yre  shee  me  beaoiiglit 
to  doe  With  her  all  my  will 
188    if  tluit  I  wold  [keepe]  me  still, 
&  tell  jou  naught." 


ami  the 
Queen  pro* 
niiifed  him 


heriolf  for 
hiaaileuoe. 


"  of  this,"  said  the  Kwig^  "  I  hane  great  wonder ; 
for  sorrow  mj  hart  will  breake  assnnder  ^ ! 
192       why  hath  shee  done  amisse  P 
alas !  to  whome  shall  I  me  mono, 
sith  I  hane  lost  my  comlye  Queene 
that  I  was  wont  to  kisse  P  " 


Arrmlafl 
torrovfn. 


HehMlo«t 
hiflQnodQ 


196    the  King  said,  "  Marroocke,  what  is  thy  read  ? 
it  is  best  to  tome  to  dead  ' 

my  ladye  that  hath  done  me  this  '  ; 
now  becanse  that  shee  is  false  to  mee, 
200    I  will  neuer  more  her  see, 

nor  deale  with  her,  I-wisse.*" 


What  can  he 
do?    He'U 
UUber. 


the  steward  said,  "  Lord,  doe  not  soe  ; 
then  ahalt  neither  bnme  ne  sloe,^ 
204       bat  doe  as  I  yon  shall  yon  tell." 
Marroocke  sayd,  '*  this  oonncell  I : 
banish  her  out  of  your  Land  prinilye, 
&r  into  exile. 


Marrock 
advifics 


him  to 
baniflhher, 


208    '*  deliner  her  an  ambling  ^  steede, 
&  an  old  Knight  to  her  lead ; 
thus  by  my  conncell  see  ^  y  eo  doe ; 


[page  2133    give  her  a 
hone 


*  uonder. — Cop. 

*  ?  iume  is  for  bume,  cp.  L  203.— F. 
brenne  her  to  ded. — Cop. 
Whether  that  Bche  be  done  to  dcdd 

That  was  my  blysae? — Ca. 


•  ywy8. — Cop. 

•  flo.— Cop. 

'  ambelynge. — Cop.    oolde, — Ca. 

•  lok©.— Cop, 
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madmooej, 

MidletlMir 
go. 


A  gioe  them  eome  spending  money 
212    tJuit  may  them  oat  of  the  land  bring ; 
I  wold  noe  better  then  soe. 


Arradas 


'*  A  an  other  mans  child  shalbe  you  heyre, 
itt  were  neither  good  nor  &yrB 
216       bat  if  itt  were  of  your  kin." 

then  said  the  Kin^,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 
right  as  thou  sayest,  soe  shall  it  bee, 
&  erst  will  I  neoer  blin.*" 


Qneen 
Margaret  ifl 
to  beezUed; 


the  King 

wiUnot 
fipcMik  to  hier. 


220   Loe,  now  is  exUed  that  good  Qaeene ; 
bat  shoe  wist  not  what  it  did  meane, 

nor  what  made  ^lim  to  b^^. 
to  speake  to  her  he  nay  wold ; 
224   that  made  the  Qaeenes  hart  fall  cold, 
&  that  was  great  pittye  &  sin. 


He  gives  her 
an  old  bteed, 


nn  old 
kiilgbt, 
Blr  Roger, 
to  look  after 
her. 


he  did  her  cloth  in  purple  '  weede, 
&  set  her  on  an  old  steed 
228       that  was  both  crooked  A  ahnost  blindo ; 
he  tooke  her  an  old  Knight^ 
kine  to  the  Qaeene,  Sir  Bodger  '  hight, 
that  was  both  curteous^  A  kind. 


and  three 
days  to  qnit 
the  land  in. 


(or  the 
Queen  will 
he  burnt,) 


232   3  dayes  he  gaue  them  leaue  ^  to  passe, 
&  after  that  day  sett  was, 
if  men  might  them  find, 
the  Quecne  shold  burned  ^  be  starkc  dead 
236   in  a  ffyer  with  flames  redd : 

this  came  of  the  stewards  '  mind.^ 


*  blyne. — Cop. 

*  He  let  clothe  hur  in  sympulle. — Ca. 

*  Roger.^Cop. 

*  curteyse. — Cop. 


*  And  gaf  them  twenty  dsyes.-  Ca. 

•  brenned. — Cop. 
'  Btuaides.— Cop. 

>  mimd,  in  the  MS. — ^F. 


.] 


HargMvt 
moiinit. 


40f  florencefi  for  their  expenoe  *  \s^'  r    l^  '  "^Bfrt^' 

the  Kmi^  did  giue  them  in  his  preeenoe^^'^i^-^'A  i*  \i^^^ 
S40       &  oomannded  them  to  goe. 

the  Ladye  mourned  as  shoe  shold  dye ; 
for  all  this  shee  wist  not  wh  je 
hee  fioed  wtth  her  soe. 


244   thai  good  Yinighi  oomforied  the  Qneene, 
&  saidy  "  att  gods  will  all  most  beene ; 

therfore,  Madam,  moame  yon  noe  more.*' 
Str  Rodger  for  her  hath  mncli  care, 
248   [For  ofte  she  monmed  as  she  dyd  fiure,*] 
&  cryed  &  sighed  fall  sore ; 

LordSy  EnightSy  &  ladyes  gent 
monmed  for  her  when  shee  went^ 
252       la  be-wayled  >  her  thai  season. 

the  Qneene  began  to  make  sorrow  &  care 
when  shee  firom  the  King  shold  fJEkre 
with  wrong,  against  all  reason. 
266  forth  they  went,  in  number^  8, 

Str  Bodger,  the  Qneene,  &  his  greyhound  trulye ; 
ah !  o  ^  worth  wicked  treason ! 


then  thought  the  steward  trulye 
260  to  doe  the  Qneene  a  yillanye, 
db  to  worke  with  her  his  will. 

he  ordained  him  a  oompanye 

of  his  owne  men  priuilye 
264       that  wold  assent  him  till ; 

all  vnder  a  Wood*  side  they  did  lye 
wheras  the  Qneene  shold  passe  by, 
&  held  them  wonderous  still ; 


sir  Roger 
oomfortolier, 


Imtihe 
iraitoBtUl, 


•ndtbi^tet 
off. 


gets  his  men 
togetlMr, 


■nd  lies  in 
•mbnshfor 
tlw  Queen, 


*  Thietty  florenB  to  there  spendynge. 
— Ca. 
'  This  line  is  from  Copland's  text. — H. 
'  MS.  he  wayled.— K 


*  nnnnber,  in  the  MS. — F. 

*  wo. — Cop. 

'  wodes.— Cop.    The  W\m  made  like 
vv  in  the  MS. — F. 
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towoifchte 
liutonhar. 


TheQoeen 
ftndSir 


pcronTO 


8irRof!cr 
pTOporus 


for  defence. 


Marrock 
threatens  to 
km  him. 


Bir  Roarer 
dcAee  him. 


AttrAckshia 
men, 


268   &  tiiere  lie  tHonght  verelye 
his  good  Qneene  for  to  Ije  by, 
his  Insts '  for  to  falfiU. 

&  when  hee  came  into  the  wood, 

275  Sir  Rodger  &  the  Qneene  soe  good, 

A  there*  to  passe  wtth-ont  donbt ; 
With  that  they  were  ware  of  the  steward, 
how  hee  was  coming  to  them  ward 

276  with  a  ffiill  great  ront. 

^'  heere  is  treason ! "  then  said  the  Qneene. 
"  alas !  "  said  Roger,  "  what  may  this  meane  ? 

With  foes  wee  be  sett  round  about.'* 
280   the  Knight  sayd,  "  heere  will  wee  dwell ; 

Onr  liffe  wee  shall  full  deere  sell,  [page  n4] 

be  they  neuer  soe  stont. 

"  Madam,'*  he  sayd, ''  be  not  affrayd, 

284   for  I  thinke  heere  wtth  this  sword 
thai  I  shall  make  them  lowte." 
then  cryed  the  steward  to  Sir  Rodger  on  hye, 
&  said,  *'  Ixmf,'  traitor !  then  shalt  dye  ! 

288       for  that  I  goe  abont." 

Sir  Rodger  said,  "  not  for  thee ! 
my  death  shalt  thon  deare  abye ; 

for  wtth  thee  will  I  fight." 
292    ho  went  to  him  shortlye, 

&  old  Sir  Rodger  bare  him  manftdlye  ^ 

like  a  fall  hardye  Knight; 

he  hewed  on  them  boldlye ; 
296   there  was  none  of  that  companye 
soe  hardye  nor  sow  '  wight. 


*  lufites. — Cop. 

'  ?  ooiMtnictioii.    Is  there  miswrittcn 
for  thought,  or  is  thought  understood,  or 


is  thereto  one  word  ?— H. 

•  olde. — Cop,  ♦  nuMily. — Cop. 

*  80. — Cop. 
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Str  Bodger  hiti  \one  on  the  head 

thai  to  the  girdle  the  sword  yeed, 

soo       then  was  hee  of  them  qoitte  ' ; 

he  smote  a  stroke  with  a  sword  '  good 
that  all  about  them  ran  the  blood, 
see  sore  he  did  them  smite ; 
ao4  tmlje-hee/  his  greyhonnd  that  was  soo  '  good, 
did  helpe  his  master^  &  by  him  stood, 
&  bitterlje  can  hee  byte. 

then  that  Lady,  that  fayre  foode,* 
308  she  feared  Marrocke  in  her  mood ; 

shoe  light  on  foote,  A  left  her  steede, 

ft  ran  fitst,  &  wold  not  leane, 

&  hid  her  vnder  a  greene  greane,^ 
312       for  shee  was  in  great  dread. 

Sir  Bodger  tiien  the  Quaene  can  behold, 
&  of  his  liffe  he  did  nothing  hold ; 
his  good  grayhonnd  did  help  him  indeed, 
316  ft,  as  itt  is  in  the  romans  ^  (old, 
14  he  slew  of  yeomen  •  bold ;'® 
see  he  quitted  him  in  that  steade. 

if  hee  had  beene  armed,  I-wisse  '^ 

320  all  the  Masteiye  had  been  his ; 
alas  hee  hicked  weed, 
as  good  Sir  Bodger  gane  a  stroake, 
behind  him  came  Str  Marroccke, — 

324       that  eoiU  might  he  speed, — 


r 


IHtOMtO 

glidle, 


wocmda 
others. 


mdhls 
grey  bound, 
Tralyhee, 
helps. 


Mwgaret 

dlmonnts, 
nuBAway, 
ftod  hides 


SirBoger 


kills  fourteen 
yeomeu. 


hot  If  arrock 


*  hyt — Cop. 

•  qnyte. — Cop 

*  Bwwd©.— Cop. 

•  Tiewe-lone. — Ca. 

*  <2e  at  the  end  has  been  marked  ont 
of  the  MS.— P. 

•  fode. — Cop.    penoD. — ^F. 


•  gieTe. — Cop.    grove.— F. 

•  Bomaynes. — Cop. 

•  yemen. — Cop. 

>*  zl^  Syr  Bogcr  downo  can  folde. 
Ca. 
"  ywis. — Cop. 
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himlB 

UMlMCk 


andUllt 
him. 


forUM 
Queen, 


he  smote  Stir  Bodger  w»th  a  speare, 
&  to  the  groimd  he  did,  him  beare, 

A  bat  ihat  Knight  did  Ueed. 
9S8   Str  Marroocke  gaue  him  such  a  wound 
that  he  dyed  there  on  ground, 

A  that  was  a  sinfoU  deede. 

now  is  Bodger  slaine  certainlye. 

ssa  he  rode  forth  A  let  him  Lye, 
A  sought  after  the  Queene. 
fiist  hee  rode,  &  sought  euerye  way, 
yet  wist  he  not  where  the  Queene  Laye. 

336       then  said  the  traitor  teene  i  ^ 


batCMiBOi 
llDd  her:  be 


ouer  aU  the  wood  hee  her  sought ; 
but  as  god  woldy  he  found  her  nought. 

then  waxed  he  wrath,  I  weene, 
getawroth,    ^^   &  held  his  loumey  ouill  besett| 

that  with  the  Queene  had  not  mett 

to  haue  had  his  pleasure,  the  traitor  keene. 


A  when  he  cold  not  the  lady  finde, 
344   homeward  they  began  to  wend, 
hard  by  where  Sir  Bodger  Lay. 
Btabbtng  Sir  ^^  Steward  '  him  thrust  throughout, 

for  of  his  death  he  had  noe  doubt, 
348       A  this  the  storye  doth  say. 


•ndgoee 
borne, 


Koger'u 
corpse  on 
the  way. 


•ndhATliig 
liMt  fbnrteen 
fffftHi 


A  when  the  traitor  had  done  soe, 
he  let  him  lye  A  went  him  froe, 

A  tooke  noe  thought  that  day ; 
359   yett  all  his  compenye  was  nye  gone, 
14  he  left  there  dead  for  one ; 

there  passed  but  4  away.' 


'  If  a  stanza  is  not  omitted,  said  must 
mean  assayed,  tried. — F. 
'  stuardo^— Cop. 


*  xl.  ho  had  chaonged  for  oonc. 
Thcr  skaped  but  two  away.^Ca. 
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then  the  Qaeene  was  fihll  woe, 
356  And  ahee  saw  that  they  were  goe, 
shee  made  aorrow  A  crye. 
then  shee  rose  A  went  againe 
to  Sir  Bodger,  &  fonnd  him  slaine ; 
860       his  greyhound  by  his  feet  did  lye. 


[page  St6] 


Qneen 
Mwgmt 


lament!  oyer 


^*  alas,"  shee  said,  "  thai  I  was  borne ! 
my  trew  Yaught  that  I  hane  lome, 

they  hane  him  there  slaine ! '' 
364   full  pitteonslye  shee  mad  her  moane, 
&  siud,  *'  now  must  I  goe  alone !  " 

the  grey-hoond  shee  wold  hane  had  fnll  fame ; 


BlrRofrer'a 
oorpae. 


the  honnd  stiU  by  his  Tilaster  did  lye, 
368   he  lieked  his  wounds,  A  did  whine  A  crye. 
this  to  see  the  Queene  had  paine, 

&  said,  ^*  Sir  Roger,  this  hast  thou  for  me ! 

alas  that  [it]  shold  ener  bee ! " 
37S       her  hayre  shee  tare  in  twayne ; 


Thegwy- 
hoand  wUl 
not  leave  the 
oorpao. 


&  then  shee  went  &  tooke  her  steed, 
&  wold  noe  longer  there  abyde 

lest  men  shold  find  her  there. 
376   shee  said, ''  Str  Boger,  now  thou  art  dead, 
who  will  the  right  way  now  me  lead  P 

for  now  thow  mayst  speake  noe  more." 


The  Queen 


lamenta 
again  the 
kMiofar 
Boger, 


right  on  the  ground  there  as  he  lay  dead, 
860   shee  lost  him  or  shee  from  him  yead.^ 
god  wott  her  hart  was  sore ! 
what  for  sorrow  &  dread, 
fiist  away  shee  can  her  speede, 
364       shee  wist  not  wither  nor  where. 


hie 
oorpeei 


and  ppecda 
away. 


*  This  incident  is  not  in  Ca. — F. 
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The  hound 


licks  Mfl 
moftter'a 
woanda,  to 
bna  than. 


Whntlorel 


Thehonnd 

grare, 
•lul  burin 
hia 


UBtgvt/k 


rides  on  into 
Unngaxy. 


Tho  fwins  of 
labour  oome 
on, 


the  good  grajhoimd  for  waile  i&  woe 
from  the  Kndght  hee  wold  not  goe» 

but  Lay  ft  licked  his  wound ; 
388    he  waite '  to  bane  healed  them  againe, 
&  therto  he  did  his  paine : 

loe,  snch  lone  is  in  a  honnd  * ! 

this  knight  lay  till  he  did*  stinke  ; 

398   the  greayhoond  he  began  to  thinke, 
&  scraped  a  pitt  anon ; 
therin  he  drew  the  dead  ^  corse, 
A  oonered  itt  with  earth  ft  Mosse,^ 

396       ft  fix>m  him  he  wold  not  gone. 

the  grayhonnd  lay  still  there ; 
this  (^ueene  gan  forth  to  fiu^ 

for  dread  of  her  fone ; 
400   shee  had  great  sorrow  in  her  hart, 

the  thomes  pricked  her  wonderons  smart,® 

shee  wist  not  wither  to  goe. 

this  lady  forth  fast  can  hye 

404   into  the  land  of  Hngarye  ^ ; 

thither  came  shee  with  great  woo. 
at  last  shee  came  to  a  wood  side, 
but  then  cold  shee  noe  fnrther  ryde, 

408       her  paynes  tooke  her  soe. 

shee  lighted  downe  in  thai  tyde, 

for  there  shee  did  her  tranncell  ®  abydo  ; 

god  wold  that  it  shold  be  soe. 
412   then  shee  with  mnch  paine 
tyed  her  horsse  by  the  rayne, 

ft  rested  her  there  till  her  paynes  were  goe. 


*  expected. — F. 

*  Grete  kyndenes  ys  in  howndya. — Ca. 
'  The  last  d  la  made  over  an  «  in  the 

MS.— F.  *  deed.— Cop. 

*  And  Bcraped  on  hym  bothe  ryne  and 


mosse. — Ca. 

*  wonder  smert. — Cop. 

*  Hongarye. — Ca.    Honffrye. — Cop. 

*  far  trauell,   travaU,'—r,     tranayl]. 
—Cop. 
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shoe  was  delin^fied  of  a  manchild  sweete  ; 

416   &  when  it  began  to  crye  &  weepoi 
it  ioyed  her  hart  greatl je. 
BOone  after,  when  shee  might  stirr, 
shoe  tooke  her  child  to  her  fnll  neere, 

4S0       And  wr^t  ^  itt  full  sofUye.  [piig»  aiej 

What  for  wearye  &  for  woe» 
they  fell  a-sleepe  both  towe ; 

her  steed  stood  her  behind. 
4S4   then  came  a  hndght  lydand  there,' 

A  found  this  ladye  soe  lonelye  of  oheere 

as  hee  hunted  after  the  hind. 

the  Knight  hight  Bernard  Mowswinge,' 
428   that  found  the  Q^eene  sleepinge, 
vnder  the  greenwoode  lyande.^ 

softlye  he  went  neere  &  neere ; 

he  went  on  foot,  &  beheld  her  cheero, 
432       as  a  Knt^^t  cnrteous  &  kind. 

ho  awaked  that  ladye  of  beawtye  ^ ; 
shee  looked  on  him  pitteouslee, 

&  was  a£&ayd  ^  full  sore. 
436   he  said,  **  what  doe  you  here,  Madame  P 
of  whence  be  you,  or  whats  your  name  P 

haue  you  your  men  forlome  ^  P  " 

"  Sir,"  shee  sayd,  "  if  you  will  witt,* 
440   my  name  is  ^  called  Margerett ; 
in  Arragon  I  was  borne ; 

heere  I  sufferd  much  greefe ; 

helpe  me,  Str,'^  out  of  this  Mischeefe ! 
444       att  some  towne  that  I  were." 


andahelB 
delirered  of 
ft  UfttodiiliL 

Sha  joys. 


tekMbflr 
balij  toiler, 


andfallB 
•Bleep. 


A  knight 
finds  heir, 


RirBemaid 
MowBwtngOi 


wakes  her. 


and  asks  her 
what  she 
does  there, 
what  Is  hcT 
name? 


"Margaret; 


help  me  1' 


*  wxftnped. — Cop. 
■  nere. — Cop. 


'  SirBamaideMeBsengere. — Ca.  Bar- 
nard Hansewynge. — Cop. 

*  lyndo. — Cop. 

•  beaate.-— Cop. 


•  afeide. — Cop. 

•  MS.  forlorme. — ^F.    forlore. — ^P. 

•  wete. — Cop 

•  MS.  is  is;  P/or  it  ia.— F. 

**  There  appears  a  word  like  t^  marked 
out  here  in  the  MS. — F. 
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SIrBanMid 


takes  bar 
tebj  hoBMy 


gptoa 
woman  to 
tendhar. 


andglTH 
heraUsha 

wanta. 


Shechriatana 
her  boy 
TriMMuan, 


andatajPB 

wlthhar 

nawMenda. 


Trlamonia 
tatiffht 


and  aU  folk 
love  him. 
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the  KfUght  beheld  the  Ladje  good ; 
hee '  thought  shee  was  of  gentle  blood 
that  was  soe  hard  bestead  * ; 
448   he  tooke  her  yp  cnrteonslje, 
A  the  child  that  lay  her  b je ; 
them  both  inth  him  he  led, 

A  made  her  hane  a  woman  att  will, 
452   tendinge  of  her,  as  itt  was  skill,' 
all  for  to  bring  her  a-bedd. 
whatsoener  shee  wold  hane, 
shee  needed  itt  not  long  to  crane, 
456       her  speech  was  right  soone  sped. 

th£  christened  the  child  wfth  great  honoftr, 
&  named  him  Sir  Trtamorb. 

then  they  were  of  him  glad ; 
460    great  gifts  to  him  was  ginen 
of  Lords  ft  ladjres  bj-deene, 

in  bookes  as  I  read. 

there  dwelled  that  Ladje  longe 
464    wtth  much  loy  them  amonge ; 
of  her  the  were  nener  weaiye. 
the  child  was  tanght  great  nnrterye  ^ ; 
a  Masler  had  him  ynder  his  care, 
468        &  tanght  him  curtesie.' 

this  child  waxed  wonderons  well, 
of  great  statore  both  of  fleshe  A  fell ; 
enerye  man  loned  him  trulye, 

47S   of  his  oompanye  all  folko  were  glad ; 

indeed,  noe  other  caase  they  had, 

the  child  was  gentle  &  bold. 


*  MS.  8h«e.— F.    And.— Ca. 

*  bestadde. — Cop. 

»  skelL— Cop.     reason. — F. 


•  nurtore. — ^P.    noitiunp. — Cop. 

•  Sche  techyd  hur  aone  for  to  wyrke. 
And  taght  hym  evyr  newn. — Ca. 
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Now  of  the  Q;ueene  let  wee  bee, 
476    &  of  the  g^jhonnd  speake  wee 
that  I  erst  of  told. 


BirRoger*! 
greyhomul 


long  7  yeeres,  soe  god  me  sane, 
he  did  keepe  his  Masters  grane, 
480        till  that  hee  waxed  old ; 

this  Graj-honnd  Sir  Roger  kept  ^  long, 
A  brought  him  yp  sith  he  was  jonnge, 
in  story  as  it  is  told ; 


keeps  to  Us 
gTBTB  sevm 


f(nr81rB4)ger 
had  brongbt 
blmup. 


484    therfore  he  kept  soe  there 
for  the  '  space  of  7  yeere, 

A  goe  firom  him  he  ne  wold, 
en^r  vpon  his  Masters  grane  he  lay, 
488    there  might  noe  man  hane  him  away 
for  heat  neither  for  cold, 


Thehomid 
nevorleaTes 
[pa0B817]    tbegiave. 


without  it  were  once  a  day 
he  ran  about  to  gett  his  prey  * 
492         of  beasts  that  were  bold, 

oonyes,  when  he  can  them  gett ; 
thus  wold  he  labor  for  his  meate, 
yett  great  hungar  he  had  in  how/ 


fiZOfipt 

to  get  food. 


496    &  7  yeeres  he  dwelled  there, 
till  itt  beffell  on  thcut  yeere, 
euen  on  christmasse  day, 
the  gray-hound  (as  the  story  sayes) 
500    came  to  the  Kings  palace^ 
without  any*  delay. 


OneOhrist- 

nuM 

the  hound 

goes  to 

Amdm^B 

palaoe, 


'  had  kepte. — Cop. 

•  By  the.— Cop. 

•  piaye.— Cop. 


*  holde. — Cop .   How.  care.  Halliwell. 
— F. 

*  palayea. — Cop. 

•  ony. — Cop. 
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cannot  And 
what  he 
seeks. 


•ndgOM 
back  to  Sir 
Rogpr't 
grave 


AmdM 


thinks  h« 
has  eeen  the 
dogbeforo. 


Next  day 


the  hound 
returns. 


bnt  mmot 

find 

Uarrock. 


ArrodasBays 
itiaSlr 
Roger's  dog, 

and  perhaps 
the  Qaeen 
hasoomo 
bMdc; 


when  tboj  "Lords  were '  sett  at  mcate,  soono 
the  grayhoiind  into  the  hail  mnn 
504       amonge  the  knightfi  gay  ; 

all  about  he  can  behold, 
bnt  he  see  not  what  hee  wold ; 
then  went  he  his  way  full  right 
508    when  he  had  sought  &  cold  not  find  ; 
fihll  gentlje  he  did  his  kind, 
speed  better  when  he  might. 

the  grajhonnd  ran  forth  his  way 
518   till  he  came  where  his  Masier  Lay, 
as  &st  as  ener  he  monght. 
the  king  mameiled  at  that  deed, 
from  whence  he  went,  A  whither  ho  yeed, 
516       or  who  him  thither  brought. 

the  King  thought  he  had  seene  him  ere, 
but  he  vrist  not  well  where, 

therfor  he  said  right  nought. 
520   soone  he  bethought  him  then 
that  he  did  him  erst  ken, 

&  *  still  stayd  in  that  thought. 

the  other  day,  in  the  same  wise, 
524   when  the  Ktn^  shold  from  his  meate  rise, 
the  Grayhound  came  in  thoe  ; 
all  about  there  he  sought, 
but  the  steward  found  he  nought ; 
528       then  againe  he  began  to  goe. 

the[n]  sayd  the  King  in  that  stond, 
"  methinkes  it  is  Sir  Rogers  hound 

that  went  forth  with  the  Queene ; 
532    I  trow  they  be  come  againe  to  this  land. 
Lords,  all  this  I  ynderstand, 

it  may  right  well  soe  bee  ; 


*  The  first  e  is  made  orer  an  h  in  the  MS. — F. 


•  sate  styll  in  a.—Cop 
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"  if  that  ikej  be  into  thiB  Land  come, 
536   we  shall  hane  word  iherof  soone 
&  wiihin  short  space ; 
for  nener  since  th£  went  I-wiase 
I  saw  not  the  gray  honnd  ere  this ; 
640       it  is  a  mameilone  case ! 


"  when  he  oometh  againe,  follow  him, 
fo[r]  enennore  he  will  run  ^ 
to  his  MaHers  dwelling  place ; 
644   ran  A  goe,  looke  je  not  spare, 
till  that  jee  come  there 
to  Sir  Rodger  A  my  Qneene." 


when  the 
dogoomeB 
again,  some 
lords  are  to 
follow  him 


toSlrBofler 
and  the 
Queen* 


then  the  3?  day,  amonge  them  all 
648  the  grayhonnd  came  into  the  hall, 
to  meate  ere  th£  were  *  sett. 
Marrocke  the  steward  was  wtthin, 
the  grayhonnd  thought  lie  wold  not  blin 
652       till  he  With  him  had  mett ; 


Next  day 
the  dog 
cornea  again. 


llnda 
Xanodt, 


he  tooke  the  steward  by  the  throte, 
&  assnnder  he  it  bote  ' ; 

bat  then  he  wold  not  byde, 
666   for  to  hiB  grane  he  rann. 

there  follolwed  him  many  a  man, 

some  on  horsse,  some  beside ; 


and 

Uteehim 
through  the 
throati 


Men  follow 
the  dog 


&  when  he  came  where  his  tlLaster  was, 
660  he  Layd  him  downe  beside  the  grasse 

And  barked  at  the  men  againe.  tpaee^is] 

there  might  noe  man  him  from  the  place  gett^ 
ft  yett  l^th  staaes  th£  did  him  beate, 
664    S  that  he  was  almost  slaine. 


toSirBogs's 
grave, 


which  be  will 
not  quit. 


'  reime.~-Copk 

'  wonrOy  in  th^  MS.— 'F. 


*  MS.  o  over  a  y. — ^F.    The  bovnd 
wrekyd  bjB  mAjvtyn  dethe. — Ca. 
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Th^  nton, 


and  AiTRdM 
KAVH  that 
Marrock  hM 
ulain  Sir 
Roger. 


Heofdena 
March  for 
bUcorpKC 


Thfyflnd 
tb(>  body, 


and  take  it 
to  Arradxks, 


who  WQpps, 


lamcntfl  over 

Marrock*8 

troacbfcry, 


and  taM  his 
body  drawn 


and  taangod. 


SIR  TRIAXOBB. 

&  when  the  men  saw  noe  bettor  boote, 
then  the  men  yeed  home  on  honse  &  foote, 

with  great  wonder,  I  weene. 
568    the  King  said,  "  hy  gods  paine, 

I  trow  Sir  Marrocke  hath  Sir  Rodger  slaine, 

&  with  treason  fieuned  ^  my  Qnoene. 

*'  goe  yee  &  seeke  there  againe ; 
672   for  the  honnds  "hLaeter  there  is  slaane, 
some  treason  there  hath  beene.'* 

thither  they  went,  soe  god  me  sane, 

ft  found  Sir  Roger  in  his  grane, 
576       for  that  was  soone  seene  : 

&  there  they  looked  him  there  ypon, 
for  he  was  hole  both  flesh  &  bone, 

&  to  the  conrt  his  body  they  brought. 
580   for  when  the  King  did  him  see, 
the  teares  ran  downe  from  his  eye, 

full  sore  itt  him  forethought. 

the  grayhound'  he  wold  not  firom  his  course' fare: 

584   then  was  the  King  cast  in  care, 

A  said,  "  Marroccke  hath  done  me  teene ; 
slaine  he  hath  a  curteous  Knight^ 
&  fained  *  my  Queene  with  great  ynnght, 

588       as  a  traitor  keene." 

the  King  let  draw  anon-right 
the  stewards  bodye,  thai  fidse  Knight^ 
with  horsse  through  the  towne ; 
592    then  he  hanged  him  on  a  tree, 
that  all  men  might  his  body  see,  . 
thai  he  had  done  treason. 


*  defaniod. — F.     flcmed. — CJop. 

*  prehound. — Cop. 

*  cone. — Cop. 


*  for  famed,  defamed, — F.     flciD}*d. 
— Ca.    flomed. — Cop. 
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Str  Rogers  Body  the  next  day 
596     the  King  boryed  in  good  array, 
with  many  a  bold  baron.  ^ 


Sir  Boger's 
corppe  u 
buried. 


the  Grayhonnd  was  neoer  away 
by  night  nor  yet  by  day, 
600        bat  on  the  gronnd  he  did  dye. 
the  King  did  send  his  messengere 
in  enerye  place  far  &  neere 
after  the  Qneene  to  spye ; 
604     but  for  ought  he  cold  enquire, 

he  cold  of  that  Ladye  nothing  heare ; 
therfore  the  King  was  sorrye.^ 


andhia 
bound 


diok 

Arradaa  tries 
to  get 

tidings  of 
mB  Queen, 


bat  can  hew 
none. 


608 


612 


the  King  sayd, ''  I  trow  noe  reed, 
for  well  I  wott  tJuLt  shee  is  dead ; 

for  sorrowe  now  shall  I  dye ! 
alas,  that  ener  shee  from  mee  went ! 
thiB  false  steward  hath  me  shent 

throughe  his  &.lse  treacherye." 


He  thinks 
berdoad. 


616 


this  King  lined  in  great  sorrow 
both  euening  &  morrow 

till  that  hee  were  brought  to  ground, 
he  lined  thus  many  a  yeere 
with  mourning  &  mth  euiU  oheere, 

his  sorrowes  lasted  long : 


and  lives  in 
sorrow 


many  j-eara. 


ft  euar  it  did  him  great  paine 

620    when  hee  did  thinke  how  Str  Roger  was  slaine, 
&  how  helped  him  his  hound ; 
&  of  his  (iueefie  that  was  soe  Mylde, 
how  shee  went  from  him  great  wtth  child ; 

624        for  woe  then  did  hee  souud.' 


grieving 
over  air 
Roger's 
death 


and  bis 
pregnant 
Queen's 
banishment. 


*  Percy  marks  the  three  liut  lines      to  those  that  precede  them. — F. 
u  sepoittte  stanzas,  but  I  add  them  '  swoon. — F. 
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ea  TBIAMOBE. 


Homonnw 


ftnd  Is  sad  at 


MeantlBiB 
Triamore 
iflfonrtoeD, 


long  time  thiui  lined  the  King 
in  great  sonow  A  Monniing, 

A  oftentime  did  weepe ; 
628   he  tooke  great  thonght  more  ft  more, 
It  made  his  hart  rerrye  Bore, 

his  sighs  were  sett  soe  deepe. 

now  of  the  King  wee  will  bline, 
632   ft  of  the  Qneeneletysbegin, 
ft  Sir  1  Tryamore ; 
for  when  he  was  14  yeere  old^ 
there  was  noe  man  soe  bold 
636       dnrst  doe  him  dishonor  ' ; 


[pageSlS] 


Btixnigf 
and  tall. 


and  well* 
doing. 


in  euerye  time  *  both  stout  ft  stronge, 
ft  in  stature  large  ft  longe, 

oomlye  of  hye  color ; 
640   all  that  ener  he  dwelled  amonge, 
he  neuer  did  none  of  them  wronge, 

the  more  that  was  his  honor. 


The  King  of 

Hungary 

diea, 

leaylng  only 
a  daughter, 
fair  Helen, 
of  foortocQ, 


in  that  time  sikerlye 
644    dyed  the  King  of  Hungaiye  * 

that  was  of  great  age  I-wiss  ^ ; 
he  had  no  heire  his  land  to  hold 
but  a  daughter  was  14  yeers  old  * ; 
648       faire  [Hellen  ^j  shoe  named  is. 


white  as  a 
lily. 


shoe  was  as  white  as  lilye  *  flower, 
&  comely,  of  gay  color, 
the  fairest  of  any  towne  or  tower ; 


*  her  Sonne. — Cop. 

•  dysshoDoure Cop. 

•  Ijmme. — Cop. 

*  Hungiy.— Cop. 

*  The  second  s  ia  made  over  an  e  in 
the  MS.--F. 

•  of  vy.  jrerys  elde.— Ca, 


*  See  1. 775.  Hellene,  L 1587  below.— 
F.  Her  name  Helyne  ys. — Ca.  Eljrne. 
— Cop. 

'  The  top  of  a  Ions  $  whose  bottom  is 
marked  through,  is  leh  in  the  MS.  before 
the  first  /.— F. 
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652   shoe  was  well  ahi^n  oi  foote  A  hand, 
peere  shee  had  none  in  noe  land, 
shee  was  soe  fresh  &  soe  amorons. 


for  when  her  jQither  was  dead, 
656   great  warr  began  to  spread 
in  tJuti  land  abont ; 
then  the  Ladyee  conncell  gan  her  reade, 
'  gett  her  a  lord  her  land  to  lead, 
660       to  role  the  realme  Without  doubt; 
some  mightye  prince  that  well  might 
rule  her  land  with  reason  &  right, 
iJuii  all  men  to  him  might  Lout/ 


HerlAndiB 
inTadad; 


taeroonndl 
tellbcrto 
nuurya 
lord  to 
protect  her. 


664  &  when  her  counoell  had  sajd  soe, 
for  great  need  shee  had  therto, 

shee  graunted  them  without  Lye : 
the  Lady  said,  '*  I  will  not  feare 

665  but  he  [be]  prince  or  princes  peere, 

&  cheefe  of  all  chiualrye." 


Sheconicnts, 


therto  shee  did  consent, 
&  gaue  her  Lords  commandement 
672       a  great  lusting  for  to  crye ; 
&  at  the  lustine,  shold  soe  bee, 
what  man  that  shold  win  the  degree,' 
shold  win  that  Ladye  trulye. 

676   the  day  of  lusting  then  was  sett, 
halfe  a  yeere  without  lett, 
without  any  more  delay, 
bocauso  th6  might  haue  good  space, 
680   Lords,  knights,  dukes,  in  euerye  place, 
for  to  be  there  that  day. 


JirocliUms  • 
OOfitillg, 


the  winner 
at  which 
shall  win  her 
too. 


Theda^is 
Axed. 


*  Fr.  deffti^  a  degree,  nuike,  or  place  of  honour.    Cotgraye.-'F. 
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Thebert 
lonto 


pveptueto 
oonteod. 


Triamon 
hears  of  the 
Joufitlug, 

andresolvos 
to  go  to  it, 


bat  he  has  no 
hone  or 
anus. 


Lords,  the  best  in  enierje  Land, 
hard  tell  of  that  lydand, 
684       &  made  them  readje  full  gay ; 
of  eaerye  land  there  was  the  best,^ 
of  the  States  that  were  honest  ^ 
atiyred  *  many  a  Lady  gay. 

688  great  was  that  chinalrye 

that  came  that  time  to  Hukqabte, 

there  for  to  Inst  with  might, 
at  last  Triahorb  hard  tyding 

695  that  there  shold  be  a  Insting ; 

thither  wold  he  wend. 

if  he  wist  that  he  might  gaine 
wtth  all  his  might,  he  wold  be  faino  ^ 

696  that  gay  Ladye  for  to  wia ; 

bee  had  noe  horsse  nay  noe  other  geere, 
Nor  noe  weapon  wtth  him  to  beare ; 
that  brake  his  hart  in  twaine. 


[page  220] 


He  aiiksSIr 
Bernard  to 
lend  him 
■omi. 


and  the 
knight  tells 
him  he 
knows  no- 
thing aboat 
it. 

Triamon 
asks  to 
be  tried. 


700   he  thought  both  enen  &  morrow 

where  he  might  some  armonr  borrowo, 

therof  wold  hee  be  fidne. 
to  Str  Barnard  then  he  can  wend,* 
704    that  he  wold  armour  lend  * 

to  inst  against  the  knights  amaine.^ 

then  said  Sir  Barnard,  "  what  hast  thon  thought  ? 
pardew !  of  insting  thou  canst  nought ! 
708       for  yee  bee  not  able  wepon  to  weld." 
"  S/r,"  said  Tbiamore,  "  what  wott  yee 
of  what  strenght  that  I  bee 
till  I  haue  assayd  in  feeld  P  " 


'  bestee. — Cop. 

'  mooet  honasty. — Cop. 


*  droBsed  herself:  p»allel  to  L  684. 
States  may  mean  **  nobles."— F. 


•  He  volde  pnrrey  hym  folio  &yne. 
— Ca. 

•  mene. — Cop. 

•  leno. — Cop.  '  of  mayne. — Cop. 
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715  then  Str  Barnard  thai  was  foil  hend, 
said,  ''  Triamob,  if  ihow  wilt  wend, 

then  shalt  lacke  noe  weed ; 
I  will  lend  thee  all  my  geere, 

716  horsae  A  hameia,  aheild  &  apere, 

thou  art  nothing  ^  to  dread ; 


air  Bernard 
tih0n  proin* 
iseatolfind 


btm  bona 
andHrms, 


*<  alsoe  thither  with  thee  will  I  ryde, 
&  euer  nye  be  by  thy  aide 
720        to  helpe  thee  if  thou  haae  need ; 
all  thinga  that  thow  wilt  hane, 
gold  &  ailuer,  if  thow  wilt  crane, 
thy  lonmey  for  to  apeed." 


gowlthhim. 


and  provide 
him  money. 


784    then  was  Tbiamobe  glad  A  light, 

&  thanked  Barnard  with  all  hia  might 

of  hia  great  proferinge. 
that  day  the  Insting  ahold  bee, 
728     Tbiamobb  sett  him  on  hia  knee 
&  aaked  hia  mother  bleaainge. 

at  home  ahee  wold  hane  kept  him  faine ; 
but  all  her  labor  waa  in  yaine, 
732        there  might  be  noe  letting, 
ahee  saw  it  wold  noe  better  bee, 
her  bleaaing  ahee  gane  him  verelye 
w[i]th  fnll  aore  weepinge. 


On  the  day 
of  the  joust, 

Triamore 
aokshia 
mother's 
bkemAng, 


andsheglTOB 
it  him 
■orrowfnUy. 


736    &  when  it  was  on  the  Morrow  day, 
Tbiamobe  waa  in  good  array, 

armed  &  well  dight ; 
when  he  waa  aett  on  hia  steed, 
740    he  waa  a  man  both  '  lenght  &  bread,' 
&  goodlye  in  mana  aight. 


In  the 

morning, 

Triamore 


'  nothenge. — Cop. 


■  in. — Cop. 


•  biede. — Cop. 
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•tartewitli 
Btr  fienuMnd. 


then  Tbiamobe  to  the  feeld  can  ryde, 
A  Sir  Barnard  by  his  side; 
744       they  were  locnnd  &  light ; 
there  waa  none  in  all  the  feild 
that  was  more  seemlye  vnder  aheild ; 
he  rode  full  like  a  knight. 


Qneen  Helm 

of  Hnngnry 
looks  frum  « 
turret 


on  Uiegay 
of 


748   then  waa  the  fiaire  Lady  sett 
fdH  hye  vppon  a  torrett,^ 
for  to  behold  that  play ; 
there  was  many  a  seemlye  Knight^ 
752   prinoeSy  Lords,  A  dukes  of  Mighty 
themselnee  for  to  assay, 


Itelmcd 
knights. 


Triamoro 


With  helme  on  theire  heads  bright 
that  all  the  feelds  shone  with  light, 
756       they  were  soe  stout  it  gay : 
then  Sir  tbiahobb  &  Sir  Babnabd 
ih6  pressed  them  into  the  feeld  forward,' 
there  durst  noe  man  say  nay. 


hanxsns  to 
chooFO  his 
father,  King 
Arradas's 
Bide. 


760   there  was  muoh  price  '  A  pride 
when  euerye  man  to  other  can  ryde, 

&  lords  of  great  renowne ; 
it  beffell  tbiamobe  that  iyde 
764   for  to  be  on  his  &thers  side, 
the  King  of  Arragon. 


AMgLom- 
banllord 
rides  forth; 


Triunoro 
throws  him. 


the  first  that  rode  forth  certainlye 
was  a  great  Lord  of  Lnmbardye, 
768       a  wonderfull  bold  Barron. 
Trlamob  rode  him  againe : 
for  all  that  lord  had  Might  &  maine, 
the  child  bare  him  downe. 


(page  231] 


'  Hye  up  in  a  garett. — Ca, 


•  warde, — Cop. 


•  prees. — Cop. 
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775  ^  tben  CTjed  Str  Barnard  wiHk  honor, 

^  A  TBIAHOB,  a  TBTAMOBB  !  " 

for  men  ahold  him  ken. 
Mayd  Hellen*  that  was  soe  mild, 

776  more  ahee  beheld  tbiauobb  the  child 

then  all  the  other  men. 


and  sir 
Bemud 
•hoata  **A 
liHamore'* 
to  make  him 
known. 
Qaeen  Heten 
▼lews  him 
with  favour. 


then  the  Kmgs  sonne  of  Nanarme  ' 
wold  not  his  body  wame  ^ ; 
780       he  pricked  forth  on  the  plaine. 
then  yonng  Triamore  that  was  stont, 
tamed  himselfe  rotind  abont, 
&  &st  rode  him  againe ; 


ThePrinoe 
of  Navaroe 


ridMoat; 
Triamore 

charges  him; 


784  soe  neither  of  them  were  to  gronnd  cast/ 
they  sate  soe  wonderons  fast, 

like  men  of  much  might, 
then  came  forth  a  Bachelonr,^ 

785  a  prince  proud  w^thont  peere ; 

Sir  lames,  forsooth,  he  hight ; 


neitiieria 
thrown. 


Sir  Jameeof 
Almaigne 


he  was  the  Empeionrs  sonne  of  Almaigne  ^ ; 
he  rode  Sir  tbiamo&b  ^  againe, 
792       With  hard  strenght  to  fight. 

Sir  lames  had  sach  a  stroake  indeed 
that  he  was  tnmbled  from  his  steed ; 
then  failed  all  his  might. 
796   there  men  might  see  swords  brast, 
helmes  ne  sheilds  might  not  last; 
A  thus  it  dared  till  night ; 


next  charges 
Triamore, 


andlenn- 
horaed. 


Tbejooat 
laetB 


tUl  night. 


*  Ca.  pQta  this  stanaa  alter  the  next. 

*  Elyne.— Cop. 

*  Annony. — Ca.    Naueme. — Cop. 

*  A-S.ioonMaii,  to  take  care  ofy  beware. 
~F. 


'  Ca.  makes  Triamore  bear  him  down, 
and  transfers  this  to  Ba  James  in 
the  next  stanza. — ^F. 

•  batchelere. — Cop. 

•  Almaine. — Cop. 

•  ?  MS.  Triamou.— F. 
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Nest  day, 


It  begins 
■gain* 


and  the 
knights 
charge 
lleroely. 


Kliig 
Arradas 


is  thrown  hj 
hifl  eon 
Triamora, 


who  also 
TanqalBhes 
Sir  JamoB. 


Qneen  Ilolen 
falls  in  love 
with 
TriuDore. 


bat  wlieii  ihe  sun  drew  neere'  west, 
800   and  all  ihe  Lords  went  to  rerst, 

[Not  so  the  maide  Elyne.*] 
the  Knights  attired  them  in  good  arraye, 
on  steeds  great,  wtth  trappers*  gaje, 

before  the  sipi  can^  shine ; 

804   then  to  the  feeld  th£  pricked  prest, 

A  euerje  man  thought  himselfe  best  '' 

[As  the  mayden  fiiire  they  paste.'] 
then  they  feirclye  ran  together, 
great  speres  in  peeces  did  shimmer,^ 

808       their  timber  might  not  last. 

&  at  that  time  there  did  nm* 
the  King  Arradas  of  Arragon : 

his  Sonne  Triiamore  mett  him  in  that  tyde, 
812    A  gaue  his  &ther  snch  a  rebonnd 
that  harse  A  man  fell  to  the  ground,^ 

soe  stontlye  gan  he  ryde. 

then  the  next  Knight  that  hee  mett 
816    was  Str  lames ;  &  such  a  stroake  him  sett 
ypon  the  sheild  ther  on  the  plaine 
that  the  blood  brast  out  at  his  nose  &  eares, 
his  steed  vnto  the  ground  him  beares ; 
820       then  was  Sir  Barnard  faine. 

that  Maid  of  great  honor 
sett  hor  lone  on  younge  tbiahoke 
that  fought  alwayes  as  a  feirce  ^  Lyon. 


'  ferre. — Cop. 

'  This  line  is  from  Copland's  text. — H. 
'  The  trappings  of  hones.    HalliwelL 
— F. 

♦  gan. — Cop. 

*  shynier.~Cop. 

•  dVde  ronne. — Cop. 

'  lT3ramore  must  be  supposed  to  hnvo 
changed  since  the  first  oay,  vhen   he 


was  on  his  father's  side:  see  1.  763.  Xq 
1.  920,  Arradas  is  accused  of  killing  the 
Emperor's  son,  whom  Triamore  slays 
(L  860-1),  but  he  (Arradas)  dechires  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  1.  974-9.  H^ 
only  rescues  his  son  from  the  Emperor  s 
men,  1.  866-7.-— F. 
'  fjrers. — Cop. 
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824    speres  that  day  many  were  spent, 

A  with  swords  there  was  many  a  stripe  lent, 
till  the[re]  fiailed  light  of  the  snnn. 


on  the  Morrow  all  they  were  faine 
828    for  to  come  into  the  feild  agaone 
witli  great  spere  &  sheild. 
then  the  Dnke  of  Sinille,  Sir  Phylar,^ 
thai  was  a  donghiye  knight  in  euerye  warr, 
832        he  rode  first  into  the  feOd ; 


Next  day 


the  I>nke  of 
SotUIo 


836 


&  Triamore  tooke  his  spere, 
against  the  Duke  he  can  it  beare, 

A  smote  him  in  the  sheUd ; 
a-snnder  in  2  peeces  it  went ; 
&  then  many  a  lonelye  Lady  gent, 

fnU  well  they  him  beheld. 


is  charged 
by  Triamore, 


and  his 
■hioldBpUt. 


then  came  forth  a  Knight  that  hight  Terrey,      g^^  Tmey 
840    hee  was  a  great  Jjord  of  Surrey,*  Cpage  222]  °'  ^^^ 

he  thought  Noble  Triahobe  to  assayle ;  chargea 

&  Tbiamobe  rode  to  him  bHthe  Triamon, 

in  all  the  strenght  that  he  might  driue, 
844        he  thought  he  wold  not  £eiyle ; 


he  smote  him  soe  in  that  stond 
that  horsse  &  man  fell  to  the  ground,' 
soe  sore  his  stroke  he  sett. 


and  gets 
thrown. 


848    then  durst  noe  man  att  tbiamobe  [ride,^] 
for  fortune  held  all  on  his  side 
all  those  dayes  3.^ 


No  one  else 

wUltry 

Triamore; 


*_Syielle,  air  Syvere. — Ca.     Cycyll, 
—Cop. 
dewke  of  Lythjr,  sir  T^rre. 


nr  Fylar. — Cop. 
'The 


— Ca. 


'  .  .  .  the  dewke,  bothe  hors  and  man, 

Tumyd  toppe  ovvr  tayK^Ca. 
*  to  Tijamoure  lyde. — Cop. 
'  The  Cambridge  text  makes  Triamore 
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Snt  TRIAMOSB. 


bat  Sir 
Jmdm 

lira  in  wiat 
for  him. 


Str  lameSy  aonne  Tiito  the  Emperonr, 
852   had  ennje  to  S«r  Tnamoro, 

and  laid  wait  ^  for  him  prinilye. 


MidniiM 
bim  through 
the  thigh, 


att  the  last  Tkiaxobb  came  lyding  hye. 
Sir  lames  said,  "  Triamore !  thoa  shalt  dye, 
866       for  thou  hast  done  me  shame." 
he  rode  to  Triamore  wtih  a  spere, 
&  thorrow  *  the  thigh  he  can  him  beare ; 
he  had  almost  him  slaine. 


for  which 
Triamore 
kfllshlm. 


botiibeMi 
bj  hit  men. 


880  bat  Tiyamore  hitt  him  in  >  the  head 
that  he  fell  downe  starke  dead. 

then  was  all  his  men  woe ; 
then  wdid  they  haue  slaine  Tryamore 
864   mthoat  he  had  had  groai  socconr  ^  ; 
they  purposed  to  doe  soe. 


AmdM 

rracDM 

TrlMDon, 


•ndSir 
Bamttd 


tdcMhim 
home. 

HIb  mother 


■endeior  A 
doctor. 
The  joofltliig 
knighte 
ride  to 
Queen  Helen 


With  thai  came  King  Arradas  *  then, 
&  reschned  Tiyamore  with  all  his  men, 
868       thai  stood  in  great  doubt, 
then  Str  Barnard  was  full  woe 
that  Tryamore  was  hnrt  soe ; 
then  to  his  owne  honse  he  him  broaght. 

872   but  when  the  Mother  saw  her  sonns  wound, 
shoe  fell  downe  for  sorrow  to  the  ground, 

ft  after  a  Leeche  shoe  sent. 
of  ^  this,  all  the  Lords  that  were  ^  lustinge, 
876   to  the  pallace  *  made  highinge,^ 
A  to  that  Ladye  went. 


soxre  "  the  dewke  of  Aymere  "  as  he  served 
Tcrrey,  and  shirer  the  shield  and  spear  of 
James  of  Almayne,  p.  28-9  Percy  Soe. 
«d.— F. 

'  layde  wayte. — Cop. 

*  throughe. — ^Cop. 

■  hytt  hym  on.— ^op. 


•  the  greter  socouxe. — Cop. 

•  An^us. — Cop. 

•  on  or  after. — ¥, 

•  was  at— Cop. 

•  pallayes. — Cop. 

•  hyenge. — Cop. 


SIB   TBIAMOBE. 


Ill 


traly,  as  the  stoiy  sayes, 
th6 '  pricked  forth  to  the  pailace 
880       the  Ladjes  will  to  heare, 
Bachelonn  A  IsmghtB  prest, 
that  ahee  might  choose  of  them  the  best 
which  to  her  fkynest  were. 


to  hear 


wbomBhe 
will  choose. 


884   the  Ladye  beheld  all  that  fayre  Meanye, 
but  Tryamore  shee  cold  not  see : 

tho  channged  all  her  cheere, 
then  '  shee  sayd  ''  Lord,  where  is  hee  ' 
888   ihat  eoatye  day  wan  the  degree  P 
I  chnse  him  to  my  peere.*  " 


Shechoofles 
TrianKne. 
When  Is  he? 


al  abont  ^  th6  Tryamore  sought ; 
he  was  lyddn  home ;  th£  found  him  nought ; 
892       then  was  thai  Ladye  woe. 

the  KnighUi  were  afore  her  brought, 
A  of  respite  shee  them  besought, 
a  yeare  &  noe  more: 

896  shee  said,  *^  Lords,  soe  god  me  sane ! 
he  that  wan  me,  he  shall  me  haue ; 

ye  wot  well  that  my  cry  was  soe." 
th6  all  consented  her  vntill, 
900   for  shee  ^  said  Nothing  ill, 
th6  said  it  shold  be  soe. 


He  can't  he 
found, 


10  Helen 

•dEsfor* 

yev'tddaj, 


for  when  they  had  all  sayd, 
then  answered  thai  &yre  Mayd, 
904       ^'  I  wiU  haue  none  but  Tryamore." 
then  all  the  Lofxb  thai  were  present 
tooke  their  Leaue,  &  home  went ; 
there  wan  th£  litle  honor. 


she  will  have 
none  bnt 
Triamore. 


'  they. — Cop. 
•  Tho.— Cop. 
'  he. — Cop. 


*  fere. — Cop. 

'  All  abonte. — Cop. 

•  had  mserted, — Cfcp. 
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Sir  Jamea's 
men  cury 
UftoorpM 


tohistetlMr, 
the  BrnpcroTf 


and  tdlhlm 

that 

Trlamom 


908   Str  lames  men  were  nothing  fiune 
becauBe  iheir  lAaster^  he  was  slaine, 

That  was  soe  stoat  in  stowie ;  [iMee223] 

in  chaire  his  body  th£  I^yd, 

915  A  led  him  home,  as  I  hane  sayd, 

vnto  his  fiither  the  Empeionr ; 

A  when  that  hee  his  sonne  gan  see, 
a  Borrye  man  then  was  hee, 

916  &  asked  ^  who  had  done  that  dishonor  *  ?  * 
th£  sayd  "  wee  [ne]  wott  who  it  is  I-wisse,* 
bat  Sir  Tiyamore  he  named  is, 

soe  ih6  called  him*  in  the  oiye ; 


and  AmdM 

kniedtala 
■on. 


The 

▼OW8 
TCYtDgBf 


fRinunonB  a 
host, 


and  Invades 
Airagon. 


990    ''  the  King  of  Arragon  alsoe, 
he  helped  thy  ^  sonne  to  sloe, 

wtth  all  his  companye.'' 
they  said,  **  th£  be  g^ood  wanyoirs ; 
924   they  byte  *  vs  wtth  sharpe  showers  ^ 
with  great  villanye.^  " 

"  Alas  !  '*  said  the  Emperoor, 
"  till  I  be  reaenged  on  that  traytoor, 
928       now  shall  I  nener  cease ! 

th£  shall  hane  many  a  sharpe  shower, 
both  the  King  &  Tryamore, 
they  shall  nener  hane  peace  !  ** 

932   the  Emperoor  sayd  tii6  shold  repent ; 
A  after  great  companye  he  sent 

of  princes  bold  in  presse, 
Dukes,  Earles,  &  lords  of  price.* 
936   with  a  great  armye,  the  Dake  sayes, 
ih6  yeed  to  Arragon  withont  lesse. 


*  dysahonour. — Cop. 

*  has  ywys.— Cop. 

■  called  th^  him. — Cop. 

*  MS.  the.— F. 


•  bete. — Cop. 

•  shouteB.— -Cop. 
'  vilanj. — Cop. 

■  piyse. — Cop. 
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King  Arradas'  was  i^dread  ' 
for  the  Emperoor  such  power  had, 
940        that  battell  hee  wold  him  bid  ' ; 
he  saw  his  land  nye  ouer-gon, 
&  to  a  oastle  hee  fledd  anoiiy 
&  victaalls  ^  it  for  dread. 


Amtdas 


UkmntagB 
In  hb  caatle, 


944    'the  Emperonr  wasbold  ft  stent) 
&  beseeged  the  castle  abont ; 

his  ^  banner  he  began  to  spread, 
&  arrayd  his  host  full  well  &  wiselye, 
948    With  wepons  strong  &  mightye 

he  thought  to  make  them  dread. 


when  the 

Bniperor 

IwaiegQBhim, 


the  Emperonr  was  bold  &  stent, 
&  beseeged  the  castle  abont, 
952        &  his  banner  he  gan  to  spread ; 
he  gane  assault  ^  to  the  hold. 
King  Arradas  was  stout  &  bold, 
ordayned  him  fuU  well.^ 


and  MsanlU 

it. 

AmdM 


956    with  gunes  A  great  stones  round 
were  throwne  downe  to  the  ground, 

&  on  the  men  were  cast ; 
they  brake  many  backes  &  bones, 
960    tliat  they  fought  euerye[day  ^]  ones 
while  7  weekes  did  last. 

the  Emperonr  was  hurt  ill  therfore, 
his  men  were  hurt  sore, 
964        aU  his  loy  was  past. 


fires  And 
hnrlii  stonos 


on  the 
beslegen. 


After  ieveik 
weeks. 


*  Angus. — Cop. 

*  fi-dndde. — Cop. 
"  bydde. — Cop. 

*  vytayUed.— ^Cop.    yetaylyd.— Ca. 

*  This   staiua,   which   seems   super- 
flnoQs,  is  not  in  the  Cambridge  text. 

VOL.  n. 


*  A  letter  like  t,  seemingly  blotched 
out,  precedes  his  in  the  MS. — ^F. 

'  assalte. — Cop. 

'  And  defendyd  hym  iiill  fast^. — Ca. 
And  oidered  it  fnll  welle.  Rawlinson 
MS.  (Fercy  Soc,  p.  62),— F. 

•  day. — Cop* 
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AmdM 


•ende  to 
the  Rmperor 


to  M\y  that 
ho  (lid  not 
ulay  hi«  sun. 


and  to 

pmpofc  a 
p«>trlrmi'nt 
of  thoir 
quarrel  by 
fiiiii;le 
oombot; 


Iftho 
Emporor*!! 
kui^ht  Winn 


Arradas  will 
give  in; 


if  Arradafl's 
knight  wins, 


King  Arradas  thonght  Ml  longe 
that  hee  waa  beeeeged  soe  Btronge, 
with  soe  much  might  A  moiiie : 

968    2  Lords  forth  a  Message  he  sent^ 

&  straight  to  the  Emperonr  th£  ^  went. 

soe  when  they  cold  him  see, 
of  peace  '  they  can  him  pniy/ 
97a    to  take  trace  ^  till  a  certaine  day. 

th6  kneeled  downe  on  their  knee, 

ft  said,  '*  our  King  sendeth  word  to  thee 
that  he  noaer  your  Sonne  did  slay,* 
976        soe  he  wold  qoitt  him  faine  ; 
he  was  not  then  present^ 
nor  did  noe  wise  *  consent 
that  your  sonne  was  slaine. 
9S0    That  [he]  will  prone,  if  you  will  soe, 
your  selfe  and  he  betweene  you  tow, 
if  you  will  it  sayne ; 

"  or  else  take  your  selfe  a  ILntght^ 
984    A  he  will  gett  another  to  fight 
on  a  certaine  day : 
if  that  your  Knight  hap  soe 
ours  for  to  discomfort  or  sloe, 
988        as  by  fortune  itt  may, 

our  King  then  will  doe  your  will, 
bo  att  your  bidding  lowde  &  still 
without  more  delay ; 

992     "  &  alsoe  if  it  you  betyde 

that  your  "knight  on  yotir  syde 
be  slaine  by  Mischance, 


[pageKiJ 


*  y'. — Cop.  '  peas. — Cop. 

'  Only  the  long  part  of  the  y  w  in  the 
MS.— F. 


*  trenos. — Cop. 

*  bIc. — Cop. 

*  noo  wise  did. — Cop. 
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My  Lord  shall  make  jour  warr  to 
[and  we  ahaU  after  be  at  pease,'] 
996        Without  any  diatanoe.'  " 


theEmpeior 
■haUctop 


1000 


the  Emperour  said  ^  without  &,j\q 
"  sett  a  day  of  Battell 

by  assent  of  the  Kmg  of  franco ; " 
for  he  had  a  great  Gampiowne,* 
in  euerye  reahne  he  wan  *  renowne ; 

soe  the  Emperour  ceased  his  distance. 


The 
Emperor 


asbehasa 

famone 

champion. 


when  peace  was  made,  &  tmoe  came,' 
1004    then  King  Arradas  were  ^  a  loyfull  man, 
&  truBted  ynto  Tryamore. 

Soe  after  him  he  went  without  fayle, 

for  to  doe  the  great  battelle 
looa        to  his  helpe  &  succour. 


Arradas 


rands  for 
Triamore 
to  fight  for 
him, 


1012 


his  Messengers  were  come  &  gone, 
tydings  of  him  hard  *  th^  none. 

the  King  Arradas  thought  him  long, 
"  &  he  be  dead,  I  may  say  aJas  ! 
who  shall  then  fight  with  Marradais 

thai  is  soe  stout  &  stronge  ?  " 


bnt  can  hear 
no  tidings  of 
him. 


when  Tryamore  was  whole  ^^  &  soimd, 
1016    &  well  healed  of  his  wound, 
he  busked  him  for  to  taxe ; 


Triamore 
gets  well, 


*  t«a8e. — Cop. 

*  This  line  is  from  Copland's  text-^H. 
He  preyeth  yow  that  ye  wyll  cese, 
Ana  let  owre  londys  be  in  pees. — Ca. 

*  "Dystaunce,  supra  in  Debate  vd 
Dyscoide  (diseidiay  Fromptorium. 
Fr.  diriance^  difference.     Cot^nraye. — F. 

*  We  keep  the  •aid  of  the  MS.,  though 


it  is  not  wanted,  and  the  Cambridge  text 
has  not  got  it. — F. 

•  Champion.    MS.  campanye. — F. 
Company. — Cop. 

•  the. — Cop. 

•  treiies  tano. — Cop. 

•  was. — Cop. 

•  herde. — Cop.  *•  hole. — Cop, 
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and  Mks  his 

motlurr  who 
bis  father  ia. 


1020 


be  sajd,  '*  mother/'  with  mild  cheerCy 
"&1  wist  what  my  fiither  were, 
the  lease  were  my  care.'* 


Hi«»  m<*ther 
will  not  tell 
him  till  lie 
marriiM, 


HO  he  ^inrtH 
for  Amigt>n. 


OnhI«way 


benptiihifi 
greyhoimdi 
at  a  hart, 


and  is 
attacked  by 
fouru«n 
tomt/ean. 


Triamon 
tries  to 
pacify  them, 


offers  thorn 
all  his 
money. 


1024 


1028 


1032 


1036 


1040 


1044 


"  Sonne,"  shce  said,  **  thou  shalt  witt ; 
when  *  thou  hast  Marryed  thai  Ladye  sweet, 

thy  father  thou  shalt  ken." 
"  mother,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  [soe,*] 
haue  good  day,  for  now  I  goo 

to  doe  my  Masteryes  if  I  can.'  " 

then  rode  he  ou^  dale  &  downe 
vntiU  he  came  to  Arragon, 

ouer  many  a  weary  way. 
aduentures  many  him  befell, 
ft  aU  he  scaped  full  well, 

in  all  his  great  loumey. 

he  saw  many  a  wild  beast 
both  in  heath  &  in  forrest ; 

he  had  good  grey-hounds  3  ; 
then  to  a  hart  he  let  them  run 
till  14  fosters  spyed  him  soone, 

soe  threatened  him  greatlye  ; 

they  yeede  to  him  with  weapons  on  eueryo  side ; 
it  was  noe  boote  to  bid  them  byde  ; 

Tiyamore  was  loth  to  flye, 
A  said  ynto  them,  *^  Lorda^  I  you  pray, 
lett  me  in  peace  wend  my  way 

to  seeke  my  grayhounds  3." 

then  said  Tryamore  as  in  this  time, .. 
*'  gold  A  siluer,  take  all  mine 
if  ^  that  I  haue  tresspassed  ought." 


*  Whan.— Cop. 
■  BOO. — Ca. 


'  and  speke  yryth  my  lemoian.—  Cit. 

*  Of.— Cop. 
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1048 


1052 


1056 


1060 


1064 


1068 


1072 


1076 


The  saidy  '*  wee  will  meete  with  thj  anon, 
there  shall  noe  gold  borrow  thee  soone,' 

but  in  prison  thon  shalt  be  brought, 
Sach  is  the  law  of  the  ground ; ' 
Whosoener  therin  may  be  found, 

other  way  goe  th6  nought." 


[page  225]    They  raCoae 
1*» 


and  thratttcn 
to  prison 


then  Sir  Tryamore  was  full  woe 
that  to  prison  he  shold  goe ; 

hee  thought  the  flesh  to  deare  bought, 
there  was  no  more  to  say, 
the  fosters  att  him  gan  lay 

with  strokes  steme  and  stout. 

there  Tiyamore  with  them  fought ; 
some  to  the  ground  be  brought ; 

he  made  them  lowe  to  looke ; 
some  of  them  fast  gan  pray, 
the  other  fled  fast  away 

with  wounds  wyde  that  they  sought.^ 

Tiyamore  sought  &  found  ^  his  gray-hounds ; 
he  hear[k]ned  to  their  yeming*  sounds, 

&  thought  not  for  to  leaue  them  soe. 
at  last  he  came  to  a  water  side ; 
there  he  saw  the  beast  ^byde 

tfuit  had  slaine  2  of  his  grayhounds ; 

the  8"^  full  sore  troubled  the  hind, 
&  he  hurt  him  with  his  trinde  ^ ; 

then  was  Tryamore  woe. 
if  the  battaile  had  lasted  a  while, 
the  h«rt  wold  the  hound  beg^e,' 

&  take  his  life  for  euennore. 


^yf^ 


'  ?  MS. :  it  may  be  meant  for  frome ; 
but  one  stroke  of  the  m  is  missing. — F. 

'  Ca.  has  "ye  most  lese  yomt  lyght 
honde." — ^P. 

«  ?  tooke.— F. 

*  rod  and  sought. — Cop. 


1»  attacked 
by  the 
forealen, 


and  soon 

diifcomfito 

than. 


but  flnda 
two  of  hlfl 
greyhoimdfl 


Blaln  by  a 
hart, 


and  the  other 
woimdfxl. 


•  ?  running. — ^F. 

'  One  stroke  of  the  n  is  wanting  in  the 
MS.  Ca.  has  Tjfndys,  branches  of  the 
antlers. — ^F. 

*  begyle. — Cop. 
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an  TRIAVOBS. 


TriamoTO 

kills  tho 
dfper, 
blows  hii 
born. 


•ndking 
ArradM 
bean  it. 


A  foTptfcr 
ranBln 


tells  tbeUng 
that  his 
kc«|if>ni  hare 
boeu  Klain 
by  the 
kuight 


Tiyamore  smote  att  the  deere, 
and '  to  the  hart  went  the  spere  ; 
1080        then  his  home  he  blew  foU  sore, 
the  Kdng  Tjblj  there  beside 
at  Mannour  '  that  same  tide ; 
he  hard  a  home  blowe ; 

1084    they  had  great  wonder  in  hall, 
both  'Kntghia,  Sqoiers,'  &  all, 

for  noe  man  cold  it  know, 
with  that  ran  in  a  foster 
1088    into  the  hall  with  enill  cheere, 
4  was  fall  sorry,  I  trow. 

the  King  of  iydings  gan  him  fraine ; 
he  answered,  "  Sir  King,  your  Keepers  be  slaine, 
1092        and  lye  dead  on  a  rowe. 

thero  came  a  knight  that  was  mightyo, 
he  let  3  grayhounds  that  were  wightye, 
&  laid  my  fellowes  fnll  lowe :  *' 


that  blew 
the  born. 


bo  wants 
micb  a  man. 


and  tolls 
Um-eknifrhtfl 
to  fetch  him. 


1096    he  sayd,  it  was  fall  tme 

that  the  same  that  the  home  blew 

that  all  this  sorrow  hath  wrought. 
King  Arradas  said  t^en, 
1 100    "I  haae  great  need  of  such  of  a  man ; 
god  hath  him  hither  brought." 

the  King  commanded  Km<jhta  3, 
he  said,  '<  goe  ^  feitch  yond  gentleman  to  me 
1104         that  is  now  at  his  play ; 

looke  noe  ill  words  with  him  yee  breake, 
but  pray  him  with  me  for  to  speake ; 
I  trow  he  will  not  say  nay." 


^  One  stroke  of  the  n  miuing  in  the 
MS.— F. 
a  maner. — Cop. 


*  Sqiiien,  knighti. — Cop. 
«  IMS   0nd..F. 


MS.  god.-  F. 
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1 108    Euerje  knight  his  steed  hent, 

&  lightlye  to  the  wood '  th6  weut 

to  seeke  Trjomore  that  child. 
th6  found  him  bj  a  water  side 
Uis    where  he  farake  the  beast '  that  tyde, 
that  hart  that  waa  soe  wylde. 

thS  said,  '<  Sir !  god  be  at  your  game!  *' 
he  answered  them  eaen  the  same ;  ' 
1116        then  was  he  frayd  of  goile. 

"  Sir  KfUght !  "  thej  said^  '*  is  itt  your  will 
to  come  A  speake  our  King  vntill 

wtth  word[e]8  meeke  ft  mylde  ?  "       [page  ^^] 

1 120    Tiyamore  asked  shortlye,' 

what  hight  yot^r  Km^,  tell  yee  mec, 

that  is  lord«  of  this  land  P  " 

this  Land  hight  Arragon, 
1124     ft  onr  King,  Arradas,  with  crownc ; 

his  place  his  heire  att  hand.*' 


The  knlgtaU 


(C 


cc 


nnd 
Triamorc, 


Bftlatehim, 


and  ask  if  lie 
will  corae  to 
their  king, 


Arradiis  of 
Arragou. 


Tryamore  went  vnto  the  K[t7^,] 
ft  he  was  glad  of  his  cominge, 
1 128        he  knew  him  att  first  sight ; 
the  Ki7ig  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 
ft  said,  "welcome  into  this  land !  *' 
ft  asked  *  him  what  he  hight. 

1132     '*  Sir,  my  name  is  Tryamore ; 
once  you  helpt  me  in  a  stowre 

as  a  noble  man  of  might ; 
ft  now  I  am  here  in  thy  Land ; 
1 136    soe  was  I  neuer  erst,  as  I  vnderstand, 
by  god  full  of  might." 


Trijunoro 
oonieH, 


ArradM 

ucloonuM 

him, 


and 

Triamoro 
tells  him 
who  he  U. 


*  wodde. — Cop. 

*  Tfao  top  of  some  letter  oyer  the  a  is 
Ruurked  out  in  the  MS.  brake  means 
••cut  up."— F. 


*  shortel^. — Cop. 

*  There  is  a  round  blot  like  an  o  after 
the  r  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  axet — Cop. 
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SIR  TBIAMORE. 


gl«l. 


aadtelli 
Tilamore 

ottfaedAj 
■et  for  the 
fight  with  tbe 
Smperor*! 
otaMnpion. 


TriatnoTB 
•(BrrwM  to 
tlirht  for 
Armdaa, 


when  tlie  King  wist  it  was  hee, 
his  hart  reiooed  greatlye ; 
1140        8  times  lie  did  downe  fidl, 

&  [said]  "  TryamoTe,  welcome  to  me ! 
grreat  sorrowe  ft  care  I  haae  had  ^  for  thee ;  '* 
and  he  told  him  all ; 

1144    "  with  the  Emperoor  I '  tooke  a  day 
[to]  defend  me  if  that  I  may ; 

to  lesn  I  will  call ; 
for  I  neuer  his  sonne  slew ; 
1148    god  he  knoweth  I  speake  but  trae, 
&  helpe  me  I  trost  he  shall !  " 

then  said  Tryamore  thoe,  [''  I  am  foUe  woe*] 
that  yon  for  me  hane  beene  greened  soe, 
1 152        if  I  might  it  amend ; 
ft  att  the  day  of  battell 
I  tmst  to  prone  ^  my  might  as  ^  weU, 
if  god  will  grace  me  send." 


of  which  the 
Utter  to 
glad. 


1 156    then  was  King  Arradas  very  glad, 
and  of  Marradas  was  not  adread : 

when  he  to  the  batteile  shold  wend, 
he  ioyed  ^  that  he  shold  well  speed, 
1 160    for  Tryamore  was  warry  ^  at  needo 
against  his  enemye  to  defend. 


On  the  day 
fixed,  the 
Emperor 


there  Tryamore  dwelled  with  the  King 
many  a  weeke  wtthont  lettinge ; 
1164        he  lacked  right  nought. 

ft  when  the  day  of  battayle  was  came, 
the  Emperonr  with  his  men  hasted  fall  soone, 
ft  manye  wonder  thought ; 


1  Cop.  omits  kad.—n.  •  This  word  is  blotted  in  the  MS.— F. 

«  MS.  he.— F.  «  JTipm  Ca.--F.      •  joyed.— Cop. 

*  prome,  in  the  MS. — ^F.  '  ware.— Cop. 
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1168    he  brought  thither  both  King  A  Knight ; 
&  MarradaSy  that  waa  of  might, 

to  batteille  he  him  brought, 
there  waa  many  a  seemelje  man, 
1172    moe  then  I  tell  yon  can ; 

of  them  all  he  ne  wrought* 

both  pariyea  that  ilke  day 
into  the  feeld  tooke  the  way, 
1176        they  were  already  '  dight. 

the  King  there  kisaed  Tryamore, 
&  aayd,  ''  I  make  thee  mine  [heyre  ']  thia  hower, 
&  dnbb  thee  a  knt^^t." 


tafriiigBhis 
champion, 
Mamidiia; 


the  King 
brings 


Triamore, 


1 180    "  Sir/'  aaid  Tryamore,  "  take  no  dread ; 
I  troat  leana  will  me  apeede, 

for  yon  be  in  the  right ; 
therfore  through  goda  grace 
1184    I  will  fight  for  you  in  thia  place 

With  the  helpe  of  our  Lorda  might ! " 


whotnuts 
in  Christ's 
help. 


both  portyea  were  ftdl  awore 
to  hold  the  promiae  that  was  made  before ; 
1188        to  leaua  can  hee  *  call. 

Sip  Tryamore  &  Sir  Marradaa 
both  well  armed  waa 
amonge  the  Lorda  all ; 

1 193    eche  of  them  were  aett  on  ateede ; 
all  men  of  Tryamore  had  dreede, 

th^t  waa  aoe  hind  in  all.^ 
Marradaa  waa  atiffe  &  aure,^ 
1196    their  ^  might  noe  man  hia  atroake  endure, 
But  that  he  made  them  SeJI. 


Bothpiurtles 
Bwear  to 
abide  by  the 
result. 


Triamore 


and 
HanrjMSaa 


[pi«e227] 


'  al  redy. — Cop. 
•  heyre. — Cop. 
■  they. — Cop. 


*  Ther  ^^^none  so  hynde  in  halle. — Ca. 

*  BO  fltyff  in  Btoure.— ^ft. 

*  then. — Ca. 
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ClUtfgB, 


broAk  their 
Bpimra  and 
•hidds. 


and  ftffht 

marvel' 

loiuly. 


Triamoro 
kilU  Mar- 
nuUu'8honc, 


and  then 
offMi*  him 
hill  own. 


MarmdAa 
rcfuHusiU 


BothaUght 


then  rode  they  together '  full  right ; 
wtth  aharpe  sperea  A  swordB  bright 
1200        they  smote  together  sore ; 

th£  spent  sperea  A  brake  aheelda, 
th^  bnsled  '  fowle  in  middest  the  feelds, 
either  fomed  aa  doth  a  bore. 

1204    all  <^  *  wondred  thai  beheld 
how  th£  fonght  in  the  feeld ; 

there  was  but  a  liffe.^ 
Marradas  fared  fyer*  wood 
1208    because  Tryamore  soe  long  stood ; 
sore  gan  hee  smite. 
Sir  Tryamore  &yled  of  Marradas, 
Mat  sword  lighted  ypon  his  horsse, 
1212        the  sword  to  ground  gan  light. 

Marradas  said,  "  it  is  great  shame 
on  a  steed  to  wreake  his  game ! 

thou  sholdest  rather  smite  mee  !  " 
1216    Tryamore  swore,  "by  gods  might 
I  had  leuer  it  had  on  thee  light ! 

then  I  wold  not  be  sorye  ^ ; 

"  but  here  I  giue  thee  ateede  mine 
1220    because  I  haue  slaine  thine ; 
by  my  will  it  shalbe  soe/' 
Marradas  sayd,  "  I  will  [him]  nought 
till  I  haue  him  with  stroakes  bought," 
1224         [and  won  him  from  my  foe.^] 

&  Tryamore  lighted  from  his  horsso, 
&  to  Marradaa  straight  he  goes, 
for  both  on  foote  they  did  light. 


'  the  longer. — Cop. 

•  powsed. — Cop. 

•  they. — Cop. 

«?  a  life  to  be  lost— F.   lyte  (little). 
■Cop. 


•  fiure. — Cop. 

•  sore. — Cop. 

'  ? ;  a  line  10  wanting  in  the  MS.  Cop. 
has  '^And  woune  faym  here  in  fygti^- 
—F. 
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1228    Str  Trjamore  spared  him  nought, 
[Bat  evyr  in  his  hert  he  thoght '] 
*'  this  day  was  I  made  a  Knight !  " 

A  thought  thai  hee  himselfe  wold  be  slaine  soone, 
1232     "  or  else  of  him  I  will  win  my  shoone  ^ 
thronghe  gods  might." 
th6  laid  eche  at  other  with  good  will 
with  sharpe  swords  made  of  Steele ; 
1236        that  saw  '  many  a  knight. 

great  wonder  it  was  to  behold 

the  stroakes  that  was  betwixt  them  soe  bold ; 

all  men  might  it  see. 
1240    th^  were  weary,  &  had  soe  greatlye  bled ; 
Marradas  was  sore  adread, 

he  fainted  then  greatlye ; 


and  flght  on 
foot 


fieroalj. 


MtfradM 
growa  faint. 


&  that  Tiyamore  lightlye  beheld, 
1244     &  fonght  feerclye  in  the  feeld ; 
he  stroke  Marradas  soe  sore 

that  the  sword  through  the  body  ran. 

then  waa  the  Emperonr  a  sorry  man  ; 
1248        he  made  thenn  peace  for  ener-more ; 


Trlamore 
kills  hiin. 

The 
Emperor 


he  kissed  the  King,  &  was  his  fireind, 
&  tooke  his  leanee  homewards  to  wend ; 
noe  longer  there  dwell  wold  hee. 
1252    then  King  Arradas  &  Tryamore 

went  to  the  palace  with  great  honor, 

into  that  rych  citye. 
there  was  ioy  without  care, 
1256    &  all  they  had  great  wel&re, 
there  might  no  better  bee ; 

*  From  Ca.— F.    euer  in  hy»  herte  he  thought. — Cop. 

*  Sec  p.  77, 1.  504.  •  sauce. — Cop. 


klssGs 
Arradas, 

and  goes 
borne. 


Arradafland 

Trlamore 

rotom 

to  the  city. 
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SIR  TRIAXOBB. 


hnnt,  rUtf 
and  enjoy 


offers  to 

DUkkB 

TriamoRhii 


bniTriamore     IS54 
declines,  mm! 


■«ks<ni]j  A 
steed; 


he  means  to 
do  ailven- 
tores. 


Arrsdas 
givvshim 


mon^ 

and  a  fearless 
steed, 


and  promises 
himaU 


hisrealm. 
TriamoTB 


rides  to 
Hnngwy. 


they  hunted  A  rode  nuuij  a  where, 
ihU  great  pleasure  thej  had  there. 
1260        among  the  knights  of  price 

the  King  profered  him  full  fikyre^ 
A  Bajd,  ^  Trjamore,  Be  make  thee  mine  1 
for  thon  art  strong  A  wise.'* 

Btr  Tryamore  said,  *'  Str,  trolje 
into  other  oonntiTes  goe  will  I ; 

I  desire  of  jou  but  a  steed, 
A  to  other  lands  will  I  goe 
1268    some  great  adnentnres  for  to  doe, 
thns  will  I  my  liffe  lead." 
the  King  was  veny  sony  tho ; 
when  that  hee  wold  from  him  goBy 
1272        he  gaue  him  a  sore  weede,^ 

A  pleniy  of  silner  &  gold, 
A  a  steed  as  hee  wold, 

that  nothing  wold  feare. 
1276     hee  tooke  his  leane  of  the  King, 
And  mourned  at  his  departing, 

then  hasted  he  him  there ; 

the  King  sayd,  "  Tiyamor !  that  *  is  mine, 
1280    when  thou  list  it  shall  be  thine, 

all  my  kingdome  lesse  A  more.'* 

Now  is  Tryamore  forth  goe ; 

Lords  &  ladyes  were  full  woe,* 
1284        euerye  man  loued  him  there. 

Tryamore  rode  in  hast  trulye 
into  the  Land  of  Hungaiy e, 
aduentures  for  to  seeke.^ 


[pace  228] 


*  8teede  is  marked  out  in  the  MS. — ^F. 
«  whateyer,  all  that.— F. 

•  for  him  were  woe. — Cop. 


*  The  Cambridge  text  sends  him 
generally  everywhere  before  going  to 
Hungary.— F. 
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1288 


1292 


1296 


1300 


1304 


betweene  2  moTiiitames,  the  sooth  to  say, 
he  rode  forth  on  his  way ; 
wtth  a  palmer  he  did  xneete ; 

he  asked  ahnes  for  gods  sake, 
A  Tiyamore  him  not  forgate, 

he  gane  him  with  words  sweete. 
the  palmer  said,  "  tnme  yee  againe, 
or  else  I  feare  you  wilbe  slaine  ; 

you  may  not  passe  but  you  be  beat." 

Tryamore  asked  "  why  soe  ?  " 

"  Str,*'  he  said,  "  there  be  brethren  towe 

that  on  the  mountaine  dwells.'' 
"  &ith,"  said  Tryamore,  "  if  there  be  no  i 
I  trust  in  god  that  way  to  goe, 

if  this  be  true  that  thou  tells." 
he  bade  the  pabner  good  day, 
&  rode  forth  on  his  way 

oner  heath  &  feelds ; 


On  bin  road 
•  palmer 


irarnA  him 
to  turn  bock 


for  fear  of 
two  brothers 
there. 


Trlamors 
rides  on. 


the  pahner  prayed  to  him  full  £aflt, 
Tryamore  was  not  agast, 
1308        he  blew  his  home  full  shrill. 
he  had  not  rydden  but  a  while, 
not  the  Mountenance  of  a  mile, 
2  \aUghtR  he  saw  on  a  hill : 

1312    the  one  of  them  to  him  gan  ryde, 
they  other  still  gan  abyde 

a  litle  there  beside. 
Sd  when  th^  did  Tryamore  spye, 
1316    ih£  said,  *'  tnme  thee  traytor,*  or  thou  shalt  dye, 
therfore  fltand  &  abyde !  " 


and  soon 
meets 


tvo  knightR, 


ivho  order 
him  to  go 
back. 


'  txaytor  tnrne. — Cop. 
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OnecbwgiM 
him, 


the  other 


cither  againe  other  ^  gan  rjd  fiut, 
theire  strokes  mad  their  speres  to  brast, 
1320         A  made  them  wonads  fnU  "wyde. 
the  other  knight  that  honed'  soe, 
wondred  that  Trjamore  dared  soe : 
he  rode  to  them  that  tyde 


■epsratM 
them, 


■ska 
Triamore 


1324      ft  departed  them  in  twaine, 

&  to  speake  iajre  he  began  to  fraine 

wtth  words  that  sounded  well : 
to  Tryamore  he  *  sayd  anon, 
1328      *'  a  dooghiyer  Knight  I  neuer  saw  none  !  ^ 
thy  name  that  thou  vs  tell.*' 
Tryamore  said,  *'  first  will  I  wett 
why  that  yon  doe  keepe  this  street, 
1332         ft  where  that  you  doe  dwell." 


and  saya 
thntthfllr 
brother 
MarrwlH 


waailainl^ 

one 

Triamoze, 


1336 


th^  said,  "  wee  had  a  brother  hight  Marradas, 
wtth  the  Emperour  forsooth  he  was, 

a  stronge  man  well  I-know.* 
in  Arragon,  before  the  Emperour, 
a  km^^t  called  Sir  Tryamore 

in  battel  there  him  slew  ^ ; 


and  their 
elder  brother 
Barlong 


"  ft  alsoe  wee  say  another, 
1340      Burlong '  our  elder  brother, 
as  a  man  of  much  might ; 
he  hath  beseeged  soothlye 
the  Kings  daughter  of  Hunqarte  ; 
1344  to  wed  her  he  hath  height ;  . 


*  other  than. — Cop.  ryd  bM  a  tag  at 
the  end. — F. 

s  hoTed,  t.c.  hovered  on  the  hill,  qu. — 
P.  hoved  is  common  in  the  sense  of 
halted.— F. 

•  they. — Cop. 


*  80  doughty  a  kzught  knowe  I  none. 
— Cop. 

*  y-nongh  (enough). — Ca. 

*  There  is  something  like  another  e 
before  the  w  in  the  MS. — F. 

«  Burlonde. — Cs. 
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1348 


"  &  Boe  well  hee  hath  sped 
that  hee  shall  thai  Lady  wedd 

but  shee  may  find  a  Knight 
that  BuBLONOB  ouaroome  may ; 
to  that  they  haue  tooke  a  day, 

wage  battel  &  fight ; 


is  to  wed 
Qneen  Helen 
of  Hungiury 
anlesstha 
can  And  a 
knight  to 
beat  him. 


1352 


1356 


1360 


1364 


1368 


1372 


"  for  that  same  Tryamore 
loTLed  that  Ladye  paramonre, 

as  it  is  before  told ; 
if  he  will  to  Hungarye, 
needs  mnst  he  come  vs  by ; 

to  meete  with  him  wee  wold." 

Tryamore  said,  "  I  say  not  nay, 
but  my  name  I  will  tell  this  day, 

in  faith  I  will  not  Laine : 
thinke  yo«r  lommey  well  besett, 
for  With  Tryamore  you  haue  mett 

tJiat  jouT  brother  hath  slaine." 

"  welcome  ! "  th6  said,  "  Tryamore ! 
his  death  shalt  thou  repent  sore ; 

thy  sorrow  shall  begin, 
yeeld  thee  to  vb  anon, 
for  thou  shalt  not  from  vs  gone 

by  noe  manner  of  gin.*  " 

th^  smote  feircly  att  him  tho, 
4  Tryamore  against  them  2 

without  more  delay. 
Sir  Tryamore  proued  him  full  prest, 
he  brake  their  spere  on  their  brest, 

hee  had  such  assay ; 


[page  m} 


and  she  ig 

Triamore't 

love. 


They'd  like 
to  catch  him. 


Tiiamoiv 


*<  here  he  is." 


They  call  on 
him  to  yield. 


He  flghta 
tltem, 


>  gyime.— Cop.     wile.— F. 
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they  tplit 
hbahidd 
and  kill  hi! 
hone. 


botbeiUiyB 
one  of  theau 


The  other 


ridoe  at  him, 


ImtTria. 
more  kills 
him  too. 


his  sheeld  was  broken  in  peeoes  3, 
1376    Ilia  horase  was  smitten  on  his  knee, 
Boe  hard  att  him  th6  thmsi.^ 
Bit  Tryamoxe  was  then  right  wood, 
A  slew  the  one  there  as  he  stood 
1360        With  his  sword  full  prest. 

that  other  rode  his  way, 
his  hart  was  in  great  aflfraj, 

yet  he  tamed  againe  that  tide, — 
1384    when  Tiyamore  had  slaine  his  brother, 
a  Sony  man  then  was  the  other, — 

Si  straight  againe  to  him  did  rydde ; 

then  they  2  sore  fonghte 
1388     that  the  other  to  the  g^nnd  was  brought 
then  were  th6  both  slaine. 


Helen 
wondcn 
where 
Triamoreii. 


The  day  to 
win  her  is 
oome; 


Snrlong 
calls  for  her 
knight. 

Shehaa 
none. 


tho  the  Ladye  on  Tryamore  thought, 
for  of  him  shoe  knew  right  nought, 
1393        shee  wist  not  what  to  say. 
the  day  was  come  that  was  sett, 
the  Lords  assembled  withont  lett, 
all  in  good  array. 

1396    Bnrlonge  was  rcdye  dight, 

he  bade  the  Lady  send  the  Knight. 

shee  answered  "  I  ne  may :  " 
for  in  that  castle  shee  had  hight 
1400    to  keepe  her  wtth  all  her  mighty 
as  the  story  doth  say. 

th6  said,  "  if  Tryamore  be  aline, 
hither  '  will  hee  come  blithe ; 
1404        god  send  vs  good  grace  to  speed !  '* 


'  tbraat. — Cop. 


•  MS.  either.— F. 
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wfth  that  came  in  Str  Tryamore 
in  the  tliickest  of  that  stower, 
into  the  feild  without  dread. 

1408    he  asked 'what  all  ^^t  did  meane/ 

the  people  shewed  that  a  battel  there  shold  beene 

for  the  lone  of  that  Ladye. 
he  saw  Bublonq  on  his  steede, 
1412    ft  straight  to  him  he  yeede ; 
tliat  Ladye  challengeth  hee. 

Bnrlong  asked  him  if  he  wold  fight. 
Tryamore  said,  "  with  all  [my]  might 
1416        to  slay  thee,  or  thou  me.'' 
anon  th6  made  them  readye, 
&  none  there  knew  him  sikerlye, 
th6  wondred  what  he  shold  bee. 


Bat  joat 

then 

Triiunore 

rides  into 
the  field. 


goes  Btraight 
to  Bnrlong, 


and  ^ys  he'll 
fight  him. 


1420    high  on  a  tower  stood  that  good  Ladye ; 
shee  knew  not  what  Knight  verelye 

that  With  Bnrlong  did  fight, 
fast  shee  asked  of  her  men 
1424    '  if  that  Knight  they  cold  ken 
that  to  battell  was  dight ; 

'  a  grifibn  he  beareth  all  of  blew.' ' 
a  herald  of  armes  soone  him  ^  knew, 
1428        &  said  anon-right, 

"  Madame  !  god  hath  sent  yon  succor ; 
for  yonder  is  Tryamore 

That  with  Burlong  will  fight." 


Helen 
doeenot 
know  him; 


bnt  a  herald 
recognifles 
his  crest, 


and  tells  her 
it  is 
Triamore. 


[|M(ge.230] 


1432    to  lesns  gan  the  Ladye  pray 
for  to  speed  him  on  his  lonmey 
that  hee  about  yeed. 


She  prays  for 
hisBuooens. 


*  A  kreste  he  beryth  in  blewe. — Ca. 

TOL.  II.  K 


*  Syr  Barnarde. — Ca. 
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Triamore 

AndBorlong 

fight 


for  ft  long 
wUle, 


till  Triftmora 
tones  hill 
•word. 


then  those  Knighis  ran  together, 
1436    the  speres  in  peeces  gan  shiner, 
th6  fonght  full  sore  indeed ; 

there  was  noe  man  in  the  feild  the 
who  shold  hane  the  better  of  them  tow, 
1440        soe  mightilje  they  did  them  beare. 
the  Battel  lasted  wonderous  long ; 
though  Burlong  was  neuer  soe  stroogc, 
there  found  he  his  peere. 

1444     Tryamore  a  stroke  to  him  mint,* 
his  sword  fell  downe  at  that  dint 

out  of  his  hand  him  froe. 
then  was  Burlong  yerrj  *  glad, 
1448    A  the  Ladye  was  verry  sad, 
A  many  more  full  woe. 


He  Mb  for 

tt. 

ftDdBnrloiig 
■srocMto 
give  it  him 
if  he'll  tell 
hie  name. 


TrlftraoTC 
tellfhlm. 


Tryamore  asked  his  sword  againe, 
but  Burlong  gan  him  fraine 
1452        to  know  first  his  name ; 

&  said,  '*  tell  me  first  what  thou  hight, 
A  why  thou  challengeth  the  Ladye  bright, 
then  shalt  thou  hane  thy  sword  againe.*' 

1456    Tryamore  sayd,  "soe  mote  I  thee. 

My  name  I  wiU  tell  trulye, 

therof  I  will  not  doubt ; 

men  call  me  Sir  Tryamore, 

1460    I  wan  this  Ladyc  in  a  stowre 

among  Barrons  stout." 


Bnrlonff 
rpproernos 
him  with 
killing 
Marradas 


then  said  Burlong,  "  thon  it  was 
that  slew  my  brother  Marradas  ! 
1464        a  faire  *  hap  thee  befell ! " 

*  mynt. — Cop.    minded,  meant,  intended. — F. 

•  wonder.— Cop.  »  ?  fowle.— F. 


sm  TRIAMORE. 
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Sir  Tryamore  sayd  to  him  tho, 
"  806  bane  I  done  thy  Brethren  2 
tliat  on  the  Monntaines  did  dwell." 

1468      Bnrlong  said,  **  woe  may  thou  bee, 
for  thou  hast  slaine  my  brethren  3  ! 

sorrow  hast  thou  sought ! 
thy  sword  gette  thou  neuer  againe 
1472      till  I  be  avenged,  &  thou  slauie ; 
now  I  am  well  bethought !  " 

Str  Tryamore  sayd,  "noe  force  *  tho, 
thou  shalt  repent  it  ere  thou  goe  ; 
1476  doe  forth !     I  dread  thee  nought !  " 

Burlong  to  smite  was  readye  bowne, 
hiB  feete  slipt,'  &  hee  fell  downe, 
&  Tryamore  right  well  nought,' 

1480      his  sword  lightlye  he  vp  hent, 
&  to  Bnrlonge  fast  he  went ; 
for  nothing  wold  he  flee ; 
&  843  he  wold  haue  risen  againe, 
1484      he  smote  his  leggs  euen  in  twaine 
hard  &at  by  the  knee. 

Tiyamore  bade  him  *'  stand  vpright, 
&  all  men  may  see  now  in  fight 
1488         wee  beene  meete  of  a  size." 
Sir  Tryamore  suffered  him 
to  take  another  weapon, 
as  a  knight  of  much  prize. 

1492      Burlong  on  his  stumpes  stood 
as  a  man  tJiat  was  nye  wood, 
&  fought  wonderous  hard.^ 


and  hill  other 
brothers, 


and  rcfnseB 
to  let  him 
have  his 
sword. 


Burlong 
maken  ready 
to  strike ;  hU 
foot  alipe, 
and  he  falls. 


Triamoro 
gntnhis 
sword  again, 


cats  big 
Burlong  off 
at  the  knees, 


to  make  him 
his  equal  in 
height. 


and  lota  him 
get  a  swonl. 


Burlong 
fights  well 
on  his 
stumps. 


'  matter. — ^F. 

'  his  fote  Bchctt. — Ca. 


•  wylyly  wrought. — Ca. 

*  wonder  faete.— Cop. 


X  2 


wrought. — Cop. 
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ft  Sir  Tryamore  strake  stroakes  STLre, 
1496      for  he  cold  well  endure ; 

of  him  hee  was  not  afl&ayd. 


bat 

Triunore 
ontahkbottd 
off) 


1600 


A  ynder  hiB  ventale 
his  head  he  smote  of  wtthont  fayle ; 
with  that  in  peeces  his  sword  brast. 


and  ROM  to 


Helen 


1604 


Now  is  Bnrlong  slaine, 
A  Triamore  with  maine 

into  the  Castle  went, 
to  the  Ladye  that  was  fall  bright ; 
&  att  the  gates  shee  mett  the  Knight^ 

A  in  her  armes  shee  him  hent. 


weloomot 
him. 


The  barons 
agree  to  hold 
their  lend* 
of  him* 


Shee  said,  "  welcome  str  Tryamore ! 

1608      for  yon  hane  bought  my  lone  fnll  deere, 
my  hart  is  on  you  lent!  *' 
then  said  all  the  Barrens  bold, 
"  of  him  wee  will  our  lands  hold  ;  " 

1612  &  therto  they  did  assent. 


[pi«i'231| 


Mid  the 
wetlding*dfiy 
ii  fixed. 


TrfsmoTO 
eendfl  for  hie 
mother, 


1516 


there  is  noe  more  to  say, 
but  they  haue  taken  a  certaine  day 
•    tJuit  they  both  shalbe  wed. 
Sir  Tryamore  for  his  mother  sent, 
a  Messenger  for  her  went, 
A  into  the  castle  he[r]  led. 


and  she 
tells  him 
that  King 
Arrados  is 
hiifother, 


Tryamore  to  his  mother  gan  saine, 
1620      ^*  my  father  I  wold  know  &ine, 
sith  I  haue  soe  well  sped." 
shee  said,  '^  King  Arraydas  of  Arragon, 
is  thy  father,  &  thou  his  owne  sonne ; 
1524  I  was  his  wedded  Queene ; 


SIR  TRIAHORE. 
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1528 


*'  a  leasing  was  borne  me  in  hand,^ 
&  falsely  fleamed  me  out  of  his  land 

by  a  traitor  Keene, 
Sir  Marrockee  th6  bight  * :  he  did  me  woe, 
&  Sir  Rodger  my  knight  he  did  sloo, 

that  my  gnide^  shold  bane  beene.'* 


thatflhie 
baniahed 
wrongfoll/, 


throogh  Sir 
Marrock. 


&  when  that  Tryamore  all  heard,^ 
1532      &  how  his  mother  shoe  had  ^  sayd, 
letters  he  made  &  wrought; 

he  prayd  King  Arradas  to  come  him  till, 

if  that  it  were  his  will, 
1536  thus  he  him  besought : 


Triamora 


writes  And 

beg8 

Axradaa 


1540 


*  if  bee  will  come  into  Hungarye 
for  his  Manhood  Sd  his  Masterye, 

&  that  he  wold  fayle  in  nought.' 
til  en  was  Kmg  Arradas  verry  glad ; 
the  Messengers  great  guifts  had 

for  they  iydings  that  they  brought. 


to  come  to 
Hungary. 


the  day  was  come  that  was  sett, 
1544      the  Itords  came  thither  without  let, 
&  ladyea  of  great  pryde ; 

then  wold  they  noe  longer  lett ; 

shortlye  after  ^  they  are  fett, 
1548  With  2  dukes  on  euerye  side  ; 


On  the 

weddiug- 

day, 


1552 


they  lady  to  the  church  th6  led ; 
a  Bishopp  them  together  did  wed, 

in  full  great  hast  th6  hyed. 
soone  after  that  weddinge 
Sir  Tiyamore  was  crowned  Km^, 

they  wold  noe  longer  abyde. 


Qaoen  Helen 
is  married  to 
Triamore, 


who  is  then 

crowiiod 

king. 


•  forced  on  me. — F. 
»  ?  the  wight— F. 


•  gyder. — Cop. 

*  hcrde. — CJop. 


•  to  him. — Cop. 

'  after  forthe. — Cop. 
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HBrgaietf 


aDdMkBher 
what  ho: 
uameii. 

She  says  ihe     1564 
was  hu 
qneen,  and 
Marrock 
defamed  ber. 


After  dinner 


Rho  tells  him 
all  her 
history. 


TheyldflB, 
and  all 
rejoice 


Helen  is 
glad  too, 


and  both 
couples  live 
long  and 
happily. 


the  Qtieene,  his  mother  Margarett, 
155$      before  the  King  shee  was  sett 
in  a  goodlye  cheare.^ 
King  Arradas  beheld  his  Qneene, 
him  thought  that  hee  had  her  seene, 
1560         shee  was  a  ladje  fayre ; 

the  King  said,  ''  it  is  your  will 
yottr  name  me  for  to  tell, 

I  pray  you  with  words  feyre." 

"  my  Lord,"  sayd  [she,]  "  I  was  your  Queeuc ; 
yot^  steward  did  me  ill '  teene  ; 
thai  euill  might  him  befalle !  " 
the  King  spake  noe  more  words 
1568      till  the  clothes  were  drawen  from  the  bords, 
&  men  rose  in  the  hall. 
&  by  the  hand  he  tooke  the  Qtieene  gent ; 
soe  in  the  chamber  forth  he  went, 
1572  A  there  shee  told  him  all. 

then  was  there  great  loy  A  blisse ! 
when  they  together  gan  kisse, 

then  all  they  companyc  made  loy  enough. 
1576      the  younge  Queene  [was]  full  glad 

that  shee  a  KingB  sonne  to  her  Lord  had, 

shee  was  glad,  I  trowe ; 

in  loy  together  lead  their  liffe 

1580      all  their  dayes  w/thout  striffe, 

&  lined  many  a  fayre  yeere. 

Then  king  Arradas  &  his  Queene  iipaecm] 

had  ioy  enough  them  betweene, 
1584  &  merrily e  '  lined  together. 


*  For  tho  preceding  half-stanza  the 
Cambridge  text  has  a  whole  one : 

Ye  may  welle  wete  certeynly 
That  there  was  a  great  mangory, 
There  as  so  many  were  mctt : 


Qwene  Margaret  began  the  deyse  ; 
Kyng  Ardiis  wyth-owtyn  lees, 
Be  hnr  was  he  sett. — F. 

•  mekyll. — Cop. 

•  merely. — Cop, 
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&  ihus  wee  leaue  of  Tryamore 
tliai  lined  long  in  great  honor 
with  the  &7Te  Hellene.^ 
1588      I  praj  god  gine  their  sonles  good  rest, 
&  all  thai  hane  heard  this  litle  lest,' 

highe  heanen  for  to  win ! 
god  grant  yb  all  to  hane  that  grace, 
1592      him  for  to  see  in  the  celestyall  place ! 
I  pray  you  all  to  say  Amen ! 


ffins. 


9 


0<H>d  bye, 
Triamorel 


Ckidsend  all 
my  hearers 
toheavoal 
Amen! 


*  Eljme. — Cop.  printed  at  London  in  Tumos  stroto  vpo/i 

*  Crest.    P.O.— P.    gest^Oop.  tho  thro  Crane  wharfe.    By  Wyllyam 
'  Copland's    colophon    is,  "  C    Im-      Copland." — F. 
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Ony  jour- 
neys in  the 
Uoly  lADd, 


^tt^t:  Sc  Sbnarant** 

[See  the  Qeneral  Introduction  to  the  Gnj  Poenu,  under  €h^  ^  CdUbrande  below.] 

(jUYE  :  ioumejed  ore  the  sanctifyed  ground 

wheras  the  lewes  fayre  ciiye  8ometi[me]  stood, 
wherin  onr  saviours  sacred  head  was  crowned, 
4        ft  where  for  sinfiill  man  he  shed  his  blood, 
to  see  the  sepulcher  was  his  intent, 
the  tombe  that  Joseph  vnto  lesus  lent. 

Wtth  tedious  miles  he  tjred  his  wearye  feet, 
s        ft  passed  desarts  places  *  full  of  danger; 

att  last  with  a  most  woofull  wight  did  meet, 
a  man  '  tliai  vnto  sorrow  was  noe  stranger, 

for  he  had  15  sonnes  made  captiues  all 
12    to  slauish  ^  bondage,  in  extremest  thrall. 

A  gyant  called  Amarant  detained  them, 

whom  noe  man  durst  encounter  for  his  strenght, 
who,  in  a  castle  wAtch  he  held,  had  chaind  them. 
16         Quy  questions  w[h]ere,'  ft  vnderstands  at  lenght 
the  place  not  farr.    "  lend  me  thy  sword,*'  qttoth  Guy ; 
"  He  lend  my  manhood  all  thy  sonnes  to  free." 

Wt  th  that  he  goes  ft  layes  ypon  the  dore 
20        like  one,  he  sayos,  that  must  ft  will  come  in. 
the  Gyant,  he  was  neere  soe  rowzed  before. 


and  meets 
B  woeful 
man, 

whoee  fifteen 
sons  aro  held 
In  bondage 
by 

tbe  giant 
Amarant. 


Ony  mider- 
take«  tolree 
them, 


and  knocks 
loudly  at  the 
giant's  door. 


'  Bj  the  elegiince  of  Language  & 
easy  Flow  of  the  versification,  this  Poem 
shozf/d  be  more  modern  than  the  rest. 
— P.  The  first  bombastic  rhodomontade 
affair  in  the  bo^'  ..'Certainly  modem, 
and  certainly  bf^l  xV^  <^  ^^  ^^^  <^Q 
be,  if  it  was  n^^^.  ^seriously.  One  is 
tempted  in  charity  u>  think  it  a  quix  of 


the  style  it  affects.  Cp.  st.  31,  *'  but 
did  not  promise  you  they  should  be  fatt." 
L  186.— F.  «  de8art-p[laces].— P. 

•  called  Erie  Jonas,  p.  253  [of  MS. 
torn  out  for  King  Estmere], — P. 

•  There  are  two  strokes  in  MS.  after 
the  u,  one  is  dotted. — ^F. 

•  where. — ^P. 


GUYB  AND  AHARANT.  II  U  Is  I  V  E  JSIbS  I  T  1 

for  noe  sucli  knocking  at  his  gate  had  beene^^^^  Zr{?^?l^  %^ 


Boe  takes  his  kejes  &  club,  &  goeth  out, 
24    Staring  wtth  irefall  countenance  about 


oomMfortbf 


'*  Sirra !  "  sais  hee,  '*  what  busines  hast  thou  heere  P 

art  come  to  feast  my  crowes  about  the  walls  ^  ? 
didst '  neuer  heare  noe  ransome  cold  him  cleere 
28       that  in  the  compas  of  my  furye  falls  '  P 
for  making  me  to  take  a  porters  paines, 
with  this  same  club  I  will  dash  out  thy  braines." 

**  Gyant,"  sales  Ouy,  ''  your  quarrelsome,  I  see ; 
32       choller  &  you  are  something  neere  of  Kin ; 

dangerous  at  a  club  be-like  you  bee ; 

I  haue  beene  better  armed,  though  now  goe  th[in.] 

but  shew  thy  ytmost  hate,  enlarge  thy  spite ! 
36    heere  is  the  wepon  that  must  doe  me  right." 


and  mju 
hell  dash 
Gay's  bnins 
oat. 


Oay  answers 


tbat  his 
sword  will 
right  him. 


40 


Soe  takes  his  sword,  salutes  [him  ^]  with  the  same 
about  the  head,  the  shoulders,  &  the  sides, 

whilest  his  erected  club  doth  death  proclaime, 
standing  with  huge  Collossous  spacious  strydes, 

putting  such  vigor  to  his  knotted  beame 

thai  like  a  fdmace  he  did  smoke  extreme. 


and  attacks 
the  giant, 


who  strikes 

flcroe 

strokes, 


But  on  the  ground  he  spent  his  stroakes  in  yaine, 
44       for  Guy  was  nimble  to  avoyde  them  still, 

&  ere  he  cold  recouers  *  clubb  againe, 
did  beate  his  plated  coate  against  his  will : 

att  such  aduantage  Chiy  wold  neuer  fayle 
48    to  beate  him  soundly  in  his  coate  of  Mayle. 


which  Guy 
arofds, 


and  hacks  at 
the  giant. 


»  wall.— P. 

'  ?  MS.  didut  or  the  e  has  been  altered 
into  part  of  the  8, — ^F. 
•  fali—P. 


*  him  wiAL-^V 

*  There's  an  aj 
over  the  a  in  the  . 


phein  recent  ink 
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Amanuit 
grows  faint. 


■ndMki 

Guy  to  let 
him  drink  ftt 
sapling. 


Guy  giyes 
himlwTe. 


Amanuit 
drinkK  80 
groedily 


that  Gay 
wondcn. 


He  calls  on 
Amarant  to 
fight  again. 


Tbc  giant 


52 


56 


60 


64 


68 


Att  last  throagh  strength^  Amarant '  feeUe  grew, 
A  said  to  Ghij)  "  as  thon  art  of  hnxnane  race, 

shew  itt  in  thiSy  giuee  nature  ^  wants  her  dew ; 
let  me  bat  goe  &  drinke  in  yoonder  place ; 

thou  canst  not  yeeld  to  *  [me]  a  smaller  thing 

then  to  grant  life  ihaia  giuen  by  the  spring." 

"  I  gine  the  leane,"  sayes  Ghiy,  "  goe  drinke  thy  ^  last, 
to  pledge  the  dragon  &  the  savage  beare,' 

snceed  the  tragedyes  thai  they  bane  past ; 
bnt  nener  thinke  to  drinke  ®  cold  water  more  ^  ; 

drinke  deepe  to  death,  A  after  that  carronse 

bid  him  receine  thee  in  his  earthen  house." 

Soe  to  the  spring  he  goes,  &  slakes  his  thirst, 
takeing  in  ^  the  water  in,  extremly  like 

Some  wracked  shipp  that  on  some  rocke  is  burst,  Cp.  230] 
whose  forced  bulke  against  the  stones  doe  strykc  ; 

Scoping  it  in  soe  fast  with  both  his  hands 

tJiat  Guy,  admiring,  to  behold  him  stands. 

"  Come  on,"  qtioth  Ouy,  "  lets  to  our  worke  againc ; 

thou  stayest  about  thy  liquor  oner  longo ; 
the  fish  which  in  the  riuer  doe  remaine 

will    want    thereby ;     thy  ^   drinking    doth    tlicm 
wrong; 
but  I  will  [have]  their  *®  satisfaction  made ; 
with  gyants  blood  the  must  &  shall  be  payd !  " 

"  Villaine,"  quoth  Amaranth  "  lie  crash  thee  straight ! 

thy  life  shall  pay  thy  daring  toungs  offence ! 
this  club,  w^K;h  is  about  some  hundred  waight, 


'  the  strength  of  A:  or  thro'  lacke 
of  atrengt]!  he. — P.  This  circumstance 
seems  borrowed  from  song  104.  p.  349, 
[of  Ma  Guy  #  ColebraneU].—V. 

'  An '«  has  been  added  by  F.  in  the 


.IS.— F. 
»  unto.— P. 


•  One  stroke  too  many  for  My  in  the 
MS.— F. 

•  bojir.  Qu. — P. 

«  Only  half  the  «  in  the  MS.— F. 
'  here,  Qu.,  or  mair. — ^P. 
«  dol«*nd.— P. 

•  MS.  their.— F.    thy.— P, 
'•  have  their. — P. 
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76         lias  deathes  commission  to  dispacth  ^  thee  hence  ! 
dresse  thee  for  Battens  djett,  I  mnst  needs, 
&  breake  thj  bones  as  they  were  made  of  reeds !  " 

Incensed  much  att '  this  bold  Pagans  bests, 
80       w^tch  worthy  Gnj  cold  ill  endnre  to  heare, 

he  hewes  ypon  those  bigg  supporting  postes 
w^ich  like  2  pillars  did  his  body  beare. 

Amarant  for  those  wounds  in  choller  g^wes, 
84    &  desperatelye  att  gay  his  club  he  throwes, 

W^ioh  did  directlye  on  his  body  light 

soe  heany  &  soe  weaghtye  '  there  withaU, 
thai  downe  to  ground  on  sudden  came  the  Knight ; 
88        ft  ere  he  cold  recouer  from  his  &11, 
the  gyant  gott  his  club  againe  in  his  fist, 
&  stroke  a  blow  that  wonderfullye  mist. 

"  Traytor ! "  quoth  Guy,  "  thy  falshood  lie  repay, 
92        this  coward  art  to  intercept  my  bloodc." 

sayes  Amarant,  "  He  murther  any  way ; 
wtth  enemyes,  all  vantages  are  good ; 

o !  cold  I  poyson  in  thy  nostrills  blowe, 
96     be  sure  of  it,  I  wold  destroy  the  soe  !  " 

"  Its  well,"  said  Guy,  **  thy  honest  thoughts  appear 

within  that  beastlye  bnlke  where  devills  dwell, 
which  are  thy  tcnnants  while  thou  liuest  heere, 
100       but  wilbe  landlords  when  thou  comcst  in  hell. 
Vile  miscreant !  prepare  thee  for  their  den ! 
Inhumane  monster,  hurtfall  vnto  men ! 

"  But  breath  thy  solfe  a  time  while  I  goe  drinke, 
104        for  flameing  Phoabos  with  his  fyerye  eye 
torments  me  soe  with  burning  heat,  I  thinke 


mys  he*ll 
break  Gay's 
bones. 


Onyhews 
away  at 
Amarant's 
legs; 


he  throws  his 
dab  at  Ouy, 


and  knocks 
him  down. 


Ouy  n^ 
proaches 
him  for 
fighting 
unfairly, 


and  anks 
leave  to 
drink. 


'  Here  again  is  the  cth  for  tch^  noticed 
iu  vol.  i.  p.  23,  note  \— F. 


«  MS.  all.— F.    att  this.— -P. 
•  weigbtye. — ^P. 
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my  thirst  wold  serae  to  diinke  an  Ocean  drye. 
forbear  a  litle,  as  I  delt  with  thee." 
los   Quoth  Amarant,  "  then  hast  noe  foole  of  mee ! 


Afiunuit 
refnaea:  he 
is  notiiidift 
fool 


112 


"  Noe !  sillye  wretch  I  my  father  taoght  more  witt, 
how  I  Bhold  Yse  such  enemyes  aa  thou. 

by  all  my  gods  !  I  doe  reioyce  at  itt, 

to  Ynderstand  that  thirst  constraines  thee  now; 

for  all  the  treasure  that  the  world  containes, 

one  drop  of  water  shall  not  coole  thy  vaynes. 


aA  to  refresh 
his  foe. 


Amanint 
siKingH  his 
cj^abroandy 


and  promises 
to  kill  Gay 


and  drink 
his  blood. 


Ony  aboMi 
the  giant, 


"  Beleeue  my  foe !  why,  twere  a  madmans  part ! 
116       refresh  an  aduersarye,  to  my  wronge ! 

if  thou  imagine  this,  a  child  thou  art. 

no,  fellow!  I  hane  knowne  the  world  to  longe 

to  be  soe  simple  now  I  know  thy  want ; 
120   a  Minutes  space  to  thee  I  will  not  grant." 

And  wtth  these  words,  heauing  a-loft  his  club 

into  the  ayre,  he  swinges  the  same  about, 
then  shakes  his  lockes,  A  doth  his  temples  rubb, 
124        &  like  the  Cyclops  in  his  pride  doth  strout  ^ ; 
*'  Sirra,"  said  hee,  ''  I  haue  you  at  a  lifle ; 
now  you  are  come  vnto  your  latest  shift ; 

'*  Perish  for  euer  with  this  stroke  I  send  thee, 
128       a  Medcine  will  doe  thy  thirst  much  good  ; 

take  noe  more  care  of  drinke  before  I  end  thee, 
&  then  weelle  haue  carowses  of  thy  blood! 

heeres  at  thee  with  a  buchers  downe-right  blow, 
132    to  please  my  fury  with  thine  ouerthrow  I  " 

"  Life[r]nall,  false,  obdurat  feend !  "  Guy  said,* 
"  that  seemes  a  lumpe  of  crueltye  from  hell ! 
ingratefull  monster  !  since  thou  hast  denyd  * 


*  Strowt  yn,  or  bocyn  owto  (bowtyn, 
S.)  Turgeo,  Catholicoo,  Prompt. — F. 


■  ciyd ;  [or]  perhaps,  *  said  Ghiy.* — ^P. 
•  dost  deny. — ^P, 
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136        the  thing  to  mee  wherin  I  vsed  thee  [well,*] 
wtth  more  reneiif;^  then  ere  my  sword  did  make, 
On  thy  accursed  head  revenge  He  take !  [page  234] 


<<  Thy  gyantfi  longitade  shall  shorter  shrinke, 
140        except  thy  sonscorcht  sckin  doe  weapon  prone.'         bids  the 
fiftrwell  my  thirst !  I  doe  disdaine  to  dnnke.  their  waters 

"^  for  them- 

streames,  keepe  you[r]   waters    to  you[r]    owne  t^iy^M, 
behones,' 
or  let  wild  beasts  be  welcome  thernnto ; 
144   With  those  pearle  dropps  I  will  not  haue  to  doe. 


"  Hold,  tyrant !  take  a  tast  of  my  good  will ; 

for  thns  I  doe  begin  my  bloodye  bout ; 
you  cannot  chuse  but  like  the  greeting  ill, — 
148        it  is  not  that  same  club  will  beare  you  out, — 
&  take  this  payment  ou  thy  shaggye  crowne," 
a  blow  that  brought    him  with  a  vengeance 

dow[ne]. 


•trlkea 
Amarant, 
f etchea  him 
down, 


Then  Guy  sett  foot  vpon  the  monsters  brest, 
152       Sd  from  his  shoulders  did  his  head  devyde, 

w^tch  with  a  yawninge  mouth  did  g^pe  vnblest,-^ 
noe  dragons  lawes  were  euer  scene  soe  wyde 

to  open  &  to  shut, — ^till  liffe  was  spent. 
156  soe  Ouy  tooke  Keyes,  &  to  the  castle  went, 


cuts  off  hit 
bead. 


160 


Where  manye  woeMl  captiues  he  did  find, 
which  had  beene  tyred  with  extremitye, 

whom  he  in  ffreindly  maimer  did  vnbind, 
&  reasoned  with  them  of  their  miserye. 

echo  told  a  tale  with  teares  &  sighes  &  cryes, 

all  weeping  to  him  with  complainning  eyes. 


■eta  free  bfa 
captiTee,— 


»  well.— P. 


•  be  weapon-proof. — P. 


»  behoof.— P. 
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tome,  Udies 


who  had 
been  fed  on 
their  dead 
loTcnand 


There  tender  Laid  yes  in  darke  dnngeon '  lav, 
164       that  were  Burprifled  in  the  desart  wood, 
A  had  noe  other  djett  eneiye  day 

then  flesh  of  humane  creatures  for  their  food ; 
some  with  their  loners  bodyes  had  beene  fed, 


and  the 
palmer'i 
fifteen  ions, 


hnabanda,—    153   4  Jq  ^^  wombes  *  theip  husbands  burycd. 

Now  he  bethinkes  him  of  his  being  there, 

to  enlarge  they'  wronged  Brethren  from^   their 
w[oe8;] 
&  as  he  searcheth,  doth  great  clamors  heare; 
178       by  w^tch  sad  sounds  direction,  on  he  goes 
vntill  he  Andes  a  darkesome  obscure  gate, 
armed  strongly  ouer  all  with  Iron  plate : 


That  *  he  vnlockes,  and  enters  where  appearos 
17«       the  strangest  obiect  that  he  euer  saw, 
men  that  with  ftmishment  of  many  yeerrcs 

will  *  were  like  deaths  picture,  which  the  painters 
dra[w;] 
diuers  of  them  were  hang^  by  eche  thumbe ; 
ISO  others,  head  downeward ;  by  the  middle,  summe.^ 

With  dilligence  he  takes  them  from  the  walls. 
With  lybertye  their  thnJdome  to  accquainte. 
then  the  perplexed  Knt^^t  the  £ekther  calls, 
184        &  sayes,  "  receiue  thy  sonnes,  thoe  poore  &  faint ! 
I  promised  you  their  lines  ;  eccept  of  ihai^; 
but  did  not  promise  you  th6  shold  be  fatt. 

"  The  castle  I  doe  giue  thee, — heero  is  the  Keyes, — 
188        where  tyranyo  for  many  yeeres  did  dwell ; 
procure  the  gentle  tender  Ladyes  ease ; 


who 
like  the 
pictnreaof 
Death. 


Ony  rratorcs 
the  palmer 
hisaons, 


fdTnblm 
the  giant's 
caBtle, 


■  Only  half  of  the  first  n  in  the  MS. 
— F. 

■  ?  MS.  wombers.— F. 
>  the.— P. 

*  There  is  something  like  a  blotched  0 
before  the  r  in  the  MS.— F. 


»  Then.— P. 

•  delend.— P. 

'  some. — P.  The  «,  and  last  stroke  of 
the  m,  have  been  cut  off  by  the  binder. 
— F. 

•  accept  of  that. — P. 
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for  pittye  sake  vse  wronged  women  well ! 
men  may  easilye  revenge  the  deeds  men  doc, 
192    but  poore  weake  women  haue  no  strenght  therto." 


and  ohargres 
him  to  nse 
the  women 
well. 


1 96 


The  good  old  man,  euen  oneriojed  with  this, 

fell  on  the  ground,  &  wold  haue  kist  Ghiys  fee[t.] 

*^  father,"  quoth  hee,  **  refraine  soe  base  a  kisse  ! 
for  age  to  honor  youth,  I  hold  vnmeete ; 

ambitions  pryd  hath  hurt  me  all  it  can, 

I  goe  to  mortifie  a  sinfall  man."        ffins. 


Ony  refnaeR 
to  let  the 
palmer  ki^ 
hiBfeet. 


144 


The  allusionB  in  these  lines  are  principally  to  well-known 
incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  most  of  which  occurred 
between  1625  and  1630. 

**  Gales,"  of  course,  means  **  Cadiz ; "  and  the  expeditions  of 
Viscount  Wimbledon  to  that  place  in  1625,  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  fih^  in  1627,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  to 
Sochelle  in  1628 — all  failures — are  commemorated  in  lines  1,  2, 
and  3.  Line  4  alludes  to  the  grant  of  five  subsidies  made  on 
the  concession  of  the  Petition  of  Right ;  lines  6,  8,  and  SI,  refer 
to  the  death  of  Buckingham,  The  peace  with  Spain,  mentioned 
in  line  7,  was  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  December,  1630.  Lines  9 
to  12  commemorate  the  recent  passing  of  the  Petition  of  Sights 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June,  1628.  Of  lines  17  to  24  I 
take  the  meaning  to  be :  ''Do not  meddle  with  the  hierarchy  for 
fear  of  the  Inquisition,  that  is,  the  Star  Chamber,  where  thou 
shalt  find  a  crop-ear  doom,  cries  Leighton."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
dreadful  sentence  inflicted  on  Dn  Alexander  Leighton,  a  portion 
of  which  was  that  he  should  have  ^*  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face."  (State  Tibials,  voL  iii 
p.  385.) 

Line  25  alludes  to  the  King's  commission  for  extracting  fines 
from  those  who,  having  40i.  a  year  in  lands,  did  not  attend  at  the 
coronation  to  be  knighted.  Lines  26  to  30  refer  to  the  case  of 
Walter  Long,  sheriff  of  Wilts,  who  was  fiined  2,000  marks  for 
absenting  himself  from  his  county  to  attend  his  duty  in  parlia- 
ment.    {State  TrxalSj  vol.  iii.  p.  235.) 

>  A  kind  of  State  Satire  on  the  abuses  in  Clmrles  1?  time — yeiy  obsenre. — P. 
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Lines  33  to  37  relate  to  a  speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  in  the 
House  of  Comuions  in  1628,  in  which  he  warned  the  House  of 
the  fate  of  parliaments  in  foreign  countries,  where  they  had  been 
overthrown  by  monarchs  as  soon  as  they  began  to  know  their 
own  strength.  Hence,  he  continued,  the  misery  of  the  people  on 
the  continent,  who  look  like  ghosts  and  not  men,  being  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and 
wearing  only  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet.  Ruahworthj  vol.  i. 
p.  359.  Whitelocke  substitutes  ''  canvas  clothes  "  for  the  thin 
covering,  p.  6.    Both  agree  in  the  wooden  shoes. 

The  allusion  in  the  closing  lines,  39  and  40,  is  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tresilian,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  He  was  one 
of  that  King's  evil  advisers,  was  impeached  by  parliament^  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn ' — which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  moral  of  this  poem.  J.  Bbuoe. 


AtT  oales  wee  latelye  made  afray,  ^^t^  i,^^ 

att  He  of  Bee  *  wee  run  away,  J^btwd 

oup  shippes  poore  Bochell  did  betray.  **'*' 

4  5  subsiddyes  for  that,  bat  give  as 

fire  Kibtidies 

And  then  wee  shall  to  sea  againe,  and  weii 

all  that '  our  generall  was  slaine, 
&  now  wee  haue  made  peace  with  spaine, 
8  lacke  fifellton ! 

Sir  Artigall  grand  Torto  ^  slew ;  [p«8«  386] 

now  euerye  man  must  have  his  dew 

...  .  We've  aaew 

by  vertae  of  a  irracious  new  Petition  of 

Hight. 

12  Petition  of  rieht.  what » 

^  blesBlagl 

*  See  PolUical  Pomg  and  Songs,  ed.  de  la  Bochelle."    Parifl,  1629.— F. 

Wright,  ToL  L  p.  428,  460.  •  Altho'  or  Albeit.— P. 

'  See  Karc  Leflcarbot's  "  La  chaase  *  See  Spenoer^s  Faiiy  Queen. — P. 
aox  Anglois  en  lisle  de  Bes  et  an  Siege 

VOL.   n.  L 
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Don't  talk 
of  Pom 
Johns 
chUdxes, 


or  th«» 
Inqnixftion 
will  catch 
hold  of  yoo. 


Don't  IdATe 
your  county 
when  yoa're 
Sheriff. 


The  child  of  honor  did  defiye 
In  mortall  fight  hia  enemye, 
&  when  he  came  to  doe  him  djo» 
1 6  cryes  Sail :  Brooke. 

Eleuen  children  had  Pope  lohn. 
Pope  lohn  the  twelft,  an  able  man ; 
heercB  to  the  dafie,  lie  pledge  the  don, 
so  Apulpitt  of  saoke! 

Noe  more  of  ^t,  doe  not  preBame, 
fTor  ffeare  of  the  Inqnisition  at  Rome, 
where  thou  shalt  find  a  cropeare  dome, 
24  Cryes  Layston. 

Ten  ponndes  for  not  being  made  a  Knight 
ffiae  thousand  Markes  was  deemed  right 
for  being  out  of  his  conntryes  sight 
28  In  time  o  Shreanalltrye. 

These  to  snch  like,  as  I  you  tell. 
In  fayiye  land  latelye  befell, 
where  Instice  ffooght  with  lustice  Cell 
32  Att  Gloster. 


Be  datlfnl, 
or  eUr  yonll 
tarn  French- 
men,  and 
have  to  wear 
wooden 
•hoea. 


Hang  bad 
coppwJlenk 


Bo  datifiill,  good  people  all, 
the  goaerment  else  alter  shall, 
h  bring  you  to  the  state  of  Ganle, 
d6  Haire  shirts  &  woodden  shooes ! 

Noe  habeas  corpus  shaU  be  gott ; 
but  for  all  this  damned  plott 
Tresilian  went  ynto  the  pott 
40  Att  Tybume !  fins. 
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Hmffe  &  iWiIItr ; ' 

This  copy  is  given  iu  the  Bdiques  ^'wibb  corrections/'  and 
"  collated  with  an  old  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection 
intitled  *  A  pleasant  ballad  of  K.  Henry  II.  and  the  Miller  of 
Mansfield.'  "  ^*  There  are  copies  of  this  ballad,"  says  Mr.  Chappel]» 
who  prints  the  tune,  ^Un  the  Boxburghe  Collection^  vol.  i.  p.  178, 
and  p.  228 ;  in  the  Bagford  p.  25." 

*'It  has  been  a  favourite  subject,"  says  Percy,  ''with  our 
English  ballad-makers  to  represent  our  kings  conversing,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  Of 
the  former  kind,  besides  this  song  of  the  King  and  the  Miller, 
we  have  '  E.  Henry  and  the  Soldier,'  '  K.  James  I.  and  the 
Tinker,'  '  K.  William  III.  and  the  Forester '  &c.  Of  the  latter 
sort  are  '  K.  Alfred  and  the  Shepherd,'  '  E.  Edward  IV.  and 
the  Tanner,'  *  E.  Henry  VII.  and  the  Cobbler '  Ac." 

"The  earliest  of  these  stories,"  says  Professor  Child  in  his 
Introduction  to  Eing  Edward  Fourth  and  the  Tanner  of  Tam- 
worth,  "  seems  to  be  that  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Neatherd,  in 
which  the  herdsman's  wife  plays  the  offending  part  and  the 
peasant  himself  is  made  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Others  of  a 
very  considerable  antiquity  are  the  tales  of  Henry  II.  and  the 
Cistercian  Abbot  in  the  Specuhim  Ecdeaice  of  Giraldus  Cambren- 
Bis  (an.  1220)  printed  in  BdiquicB  AntiqtUB  i.  147;  King 
Edward  and  the  Shepherd,  and  The  King  [Edward]  and  the 
Hermit  in  Hartshome's  Metrical  Tales  (p.  35.  p.  293,  the  latter 
previously  in  The  British  Bibliographer  iv.  81) ;  Rauf  Coilzear, 

»  In  the  printed  CoUecUon  of  Old  Ballads.  1727,  Vol.  i.  p.  53.  No.  VIII.-P. 
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hmv  he  harbreit  King  Charles  in  Laing's  Select  Remains \  John 
de  Reeve  •  •  •  •  and  the  King  and  the  Barker j  the  original  of 
the  present  ballad." 

The  idea  of  majesty  compelled,  or  condescending  to  fraternise 
with  low  life  has  in  foreign  countries,  too,  excited  the  vulgar 
imagination.  Such  meetings  of  extremes — ^the  fellowships  of  a 
power  so  high  with  a  thing  so  low — ^have  proved  extremely  fasci- 
nating. And  while  the  stories  of  them  show  how  tremendous  wajs 
the  interval  between  the  king  and  his  poor  subjects,  they  show  also 
how  friendly  was  the  popular  conception  of  royalty.  The  king 
was  far,  far  off;  but  he  was  kindly  and  genial.  He  could  be 
imagined  descending  from  his  supreme  height,  and  enjoying  the 
humours  of  the  humblest  and  vulgarest.  Such  descents  were  a 
kind  of  Avatars,  which  the  people  rejoiced  to  remember  and 
celebrate.  They  served  to  kindle  and  £eui  their  loyal  affection ; 
to  bind  the  king  and  people,  as  showing  that  he  was  a  man  of 
like  passions  with  themselves,  not  an  alien  unsympathetic  being, 
scarcely  human. 


King  Henry 

WillgOft 

honUng. 


Hftwk  and 
hoondaro 
l«tgo. 


ilENEIlY,  onr  royall  King,  wold  goe  a  hnntinge 
to  the  greene  fibrrest  soe  pleasant  &  fayre, 

to  haue  the  harts  chased,  the  daintye  does  tripping ; 
to  merry  Sherwood  his  nobles  repayre  ; 

hanke  &  hound  was  vnbound,  all  things  pre?pared 

for  the  same  to  the  game  with  good  regard. 


The  King 

hnntsaU 

day. 


8 


and  at  night 
loeea  himself 
in  the  wood.     |2 


All  a  longe  summers  day  rode  the  King  pleasantlye 
with  all  his  princes  &  nobles  eche  one, 

chasing  the  hart  &  hind  &  the  bucke  gallantlye, 
till  the  darke  euening  inforced  them  tume  home. 

then  at  last,  ryding  fast,  he  had  lost  quite 

all  his  Lords  in  the  wood  in  the  darke  night. 
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Wandering  thus  wearilye  all  alone  yp  &  downe. 

With  a  rade  Miller  he  mett  att  the  Laet,  .SutaT**  * 

asking  the  ready  way  vnto  fayre  Nottingham.  JSiy^?No£ 

16         "  Sir,"  Qttoth  the  Miller,  "  I  meane  not  to  lest,  Th?Mmir 

yett  I  thinke  what  I  thinke  truth  for  to  say, 
yon  doe  not  lightlye  goe  out  of  your  way." 

4 

"Why,  what  dost  thou  thinke  of  me?"  Qtwth  our 
King  merrily, 
20        <<  passing  thy  iudgment  ypon  ^  me  soe  breefe." 

"  good  &ith,"  Quoth  the  Miller,  "  I  meane  >  not  to 

flatter  thee,  takes  um 

"  I  gesse  thee  to  bee  some  gentleman  theefe ;  tuef , 

stand  thee  backe  in  the  darke  !  light  not  adowne,  threateiu  to 

24    lest  I  presentlye  cracke  thy  knaues  cro[wn]e ! "  crown. 

5 
"Thou  doest  abuse  me  much,"   qiioth  our    King, 
"  saying  thus. 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  lodging  doe  lacke."  ^ 

"  thou  hast  not,"  qwoth  the  Miller,  "  a  groat  in  thy  ^^^ 

nnmfiA  •  ^**°  wants 

pUTBSe ,  lodging, 

28         all  thine  inheritance  hanges  on  thy  backc." 
"  I  haue  irold  to  discharge  for  that  I  call ; 

o  o  and  can  pay 

if  itt  be  40  pence,  I  will  pay  all."  *«  **• 

6 
"  If  thou  beest  a  true  man,"  then  said  the  Miller,  S^^ 

82         "  I  sweare  by  my  tole  dish  He  lodge  thee  all  night."  ^^'^  ***"• 
"  Heeres  my  hand,"  qttoth  our  Km^,  "  that  was  I  Cp*««  ^••l 
euer." 
"  nay,  soft,"  qtioth  the  Miller,  "  thou  mayst  be  a 
sprite; 
better  Be  know  thee  ere  hands  I  will  shake;  bat  won't 

36     With  none  but  honest  men  hands  will  I  take."  with\im.  ' 


»  MS.  vpom.— F.  «  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
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Tbeygointo 


theMUteei 


'    40 


and  the  wife 
aaks  if  the 
King  U  a 
rtmaway. 


Where  in  hi« 
po&sport? 


48 


He  has  none, 

at(hc  iaa 
courtier. 


62 


56 


The  MiUer 
thinks  tfa« 
King  bchavcB 
well  to  hia 
betters. 


60 


Thus  they  went  all  alonge  into  the  Millers  house, 
where  they  were  seeding  ^  of  paddings  &  sonce.' 

the  Miller  first  entered  in,  then  after  went  the  King ; 
neuer  came  he  in  soe  smoakye  a  honae.' 

"  now/'  quoth  hee,  '*  let  me  see  heere  what  jou  are." 

Quoth  our  King^  "  looke  7on[r]  fill,  &  doe  not  spare." 

S 
'^I  like  well  thy  countenance;  thou  hast  an  honest 
&c[e]; 
with  my  Sonne  Richard  this  night  thou  shalt  Lye." 
Quoth  his  wifie,  "  by  my  troth  it  is  a  good  hansome 
yout[h]  ; 
yet  it  is  best,  husband,  to  deale  warrilye. 
art  thou  not  a  runaway  P  I  pray  thee,  youth,  tell ; 
show  vs  thy  pasport  &  all  shalbe  well.*' 

9 
Then  our  King  presentlye,  making  lowe  curtesie, 

with  his  hatt  in  his  hand,  this  he  did  say  : 
"  I  haue  noe  pasport,  nor  neuer  was  seruitor, 

but  a  poore  Coortyer  rode  out  of  the  way ; 
&  for  your  Idndnesse  now  offered  to  me, 
I  will  requite  it  in  euerye  degree." 

10 

Then  to  the  Miller  his  wifRa  whisperd  secretlye, 
saing,  "  it  seemeth  the  youth  is  of  good  kin 

both  by  his  appareU  A  by  his  Maimers ; 

to  tume  him  out,  certainely  it  were  a  great  sin." 

"  yea,"  quoth  hee,  "  you  may  see  hee  hath  some  grace, 

when  as  he  speaks  to  his  betters  in  place." 

11 
"Well,"  quoth  the  Millers  wiffe,  "younge  man,  welcome 

heer[e] ! 

&  tbo  I  sayt,  well  lodged  shalt  thou  be ; 


'  seething,  boiling. — F. 
-  The  heiMl,  fi»et,  and  cars  of  Bwine 
boiled  and  pickled  for  oating.      Hulli- 


well.— F. 

•  See   Forewords  to  Babecs  Boke,  p 
bdv.— F. 
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freflh  straw  I  wiD  lay  ypon  your  bed  soe  brane,  aaiiiyiMy 

64         good  browne  hempen  sheetes  likwise/'  Qvoih  shee.  on  ttnw 

"  I,"  qtiotii  the  goodman,  '*  a;  when  that  is  done,  aheets  with 
thou  shalt  lye  noe  worse  then  onr  owno  sonne." 

12 
'*  Nay  first,"  qtioth  Biohard,  "good  fellowe,  tell  me 
trae, 
68         hast  thou  noe  creepers  in  thy  gay  hose  ?  ifiyhM  no 

art  thou  not  troubled  w«th  the  Scabbado  ^  P  "  his  bnecbes, 

"pray  you,"  quoth  the  Kin^,   ''what  things  are 
those  P 
art  thou  not  lowsye  nor  scabbed  P  "  quoth  hee ;  and  Ib  not 

72     "  if  thou  beest,  surely  thou  lyest  not  with  me." 

18 

This  caused  our  King  suddenly  to  laugh  most  hartilye 

till  the  teares  trickled  downe  from  his  eyes, 
then  to  there  supper  were  th£  sett  orderlyei  They  rap  on 

76         to  hott  bag  puddings  A  good  apple  pyes ;  puddings, 

nappy  ale,  good  &  stale,  in  a  browne  bowle,  j^  nappy 

wAich  did  about  the  bord  Mernlye  troule. 

14 

"  Heere,"  qt*oth  the  Miller,  "  good  fellowe,  Be  drinke  ^J^f^J^ 

to  thee  ^"^^^ 
80         ft  to  all  the  oourtnolls  that  curteons  bee." 

''I  pledge  thee,"  quoth  our  K^,  ''ft  thonke  thee  and  the  King 

to  hilQ 

heartilye 
for  my  good  welcome  in  euerye  degree ; 
ft  heere  in  like  manner  I  drinke  to  thy  sonne."  Md  w*  ion. 

84     "  doe  then,"  saies  Bichard,  "  ft  quicke  let  it  come." 

15 
"  Wiffe,"  qitoth  the  MiDer,  "  feitch  me  fiwrth  lightfoote,    ^^^uier 
that  wee  of  his  sweetnesse  a  litle  may  tast."  Lightfoot. 

a  faire  venson  pasiye  shee  feiched  forth  presentlye. 

*  MS.  may  be  Scolloado.    See  Forewords  to  Babees  Boke^  1868,  p.  Ixiy. — F. 
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The  King 

Uketit 

tmmHMely, 


88  "  eate,"  quoih.  the  Miller  "  bnt  first  make  noe  wast ; 
beer  is  dainty  loghtfoote.'*  *'  infidth,"  quoth  our  Ei/147, 
'^  I  neaer  before  eate  of  soe  dayniye  a  thinge." 


Wberecan 
beboyaome? 


It's  the 
King's  deer 
from 
Bherwood. 


Don*tteU 
him. 


Certaioly 
not,  aayi 
the  King. 


Next 

morning  the 
nobles 


find  the  King 
at  the 
MiUor*! 
honsR, 
and  fall  on 
their  knees 
before  him. 


92 


96 


16 

"  Iwis,"  said  Richard,  "  noe  dayniye  att  all  it  ia, 

for  wee  doe  eate  of  it  euerye  day." 
"  in  what  place,"  sayd  onr  Kin^,  *^  may  be  bongbt  lik 
to  th[is  ?]  " 

"  wee  neaer  pay  peennye  for  it,  by  my  fay ; 
from  merry  Sherwood  wee  feitch  it  home  heero ; 
now  &  then  we  make  bold  wtth  oar  Kings  deere." 


17 


"  Then  I  thinke,"  qtioth  our  King^  "  that  it  is  Venison." 
"  echo  foole,"  qtioth  Richard,  "  full  well  may  see  that ; 
neuer  are  we  without  2  or  3  in  the  roofie, 
100       verry  well  fleshed  &  exellent  ffatt. 

but  I  pray  thee  say  nothing  where-ere  thou  goe, 
we  wold  not  for  2  pence  the  King  shold  it  know." 

18 
"  doubt  not,"  sales  *  our  King,  "  my  promised  secreflye ; 
104       the  Kirig  shall  neuer  know  more  ont  for  mee." 
a  cupp  of  lambes  wools  '  they  dranke  vnto  him, 

&  to  their  bedds  ih&  past  presentlye. 
the  Nobles  next  Morning  went  all  vp  ft  downe 
108    for  to  seeke  the  "King  in  euerye  towne; 

19  [IMS«237] 

At  last,  att  the  Miller's  house  soone  the  did  spye  him 
plaine, 
as  he  was  mounting  vpon  his  faire  steede  ; 
to  whome  th^  came  presentlye,  falling  downe  on  their 

knees, 


'  MS.  saiy.— F. 

*  A  fiiTourita  liquor  among  the  com- 
mon people,  composed  of  ale  and  roasted 


apples;  the  pulp  of  the  roasted  apple 
worked  up  with  the  ale,  till  the  mixture 
formed  a  smooth  beverage.     Nares. — F. 
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113       w^ich  made  the  Millers  hart  wofiillye  blee( 
Shaking  &  quaking  before  him  he  stood, 
thinking  he  shold  be  hanged  by  the  rood, 

20 

The  K[ing]  perceining  him  fearfollj  tremblinge, 
116        drew  forth  his  sword,  bat  nothing  he  said  ; 

the  Miller  downe  did  fall  crying  before  them  all, 
doubtinge  ^  the  "King  wold  cut  of  his  head. 

but  he,  his  kind  curtesie  for  to  requite, 
120    gaue  him  great  lining,  &  dubd  him  a  Knight. 

21 

When  as  our  noble  "Kmg  came  from  Nottingam, 

&  with  his  nobles  in  Westminster  Lay, 
recounting  the  sports  &  the  pastime  th6  had  tane 
124       in  this  late  progresse  along  on  the  way ; 
of  them  all,  great  &  small,  hee  did  protest 
the  Miller  of  Mansfeild  liked  him  best ; 


( >  >-' 


<  1 


iV 


The  King 
draws  his 
BWonL 

Theimier 
expects  to 
have  his 
head  cat  off, 

bntiB 


▲tWert- 

minster, 

afterwaidi, 


22 

"And  now,  my  Lorcis,"  quoth  the  King,  ''I  am  de-  the  King 
termmed. 


128       against  St.  Oeorges  next  sumptuous  feast, 

that  this  old  Miller,  our  youngest  confirmed  Kmght, 

with  his  Sonne  Bichard,  shalbe  both  my  guest ; 
for  in  this  merryment  it  is  my  desire 

132   to  talke  with  this  loUye  Knight  &  the  younge  squier." 

23 

When  as  the  Noble  Lords  saw  the  Ktn^s  merriment, 

thS  were  right  loyfull  A  glad  in  their  harts. 
a  Pursiuant  th6  sent  straight  on  this  busines, 
136        the  which  oftentimes  Ysed  those  parts. 

when  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  did  dwell, 
message  merrilye  then  he  did  tell. 


to  ask  the 
HiUerand 
his  son  np 
toafeasL 


Apor- 
SQivant  is 
sent  with 
the  invita- 
tion, 


*  fearing. — F. 
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wblchbo 
deliTeniln 
doe  form. 


24 

"  Ood  saae  your  worsbippe,"  then  said  the  messenger, 
140       '*  h  grant  your  Ladje  '  her  owne  harts  desire ; 

&  to  jour  Sonne  Bichanf  good  fortone  &  happinesse, 
that  sweet  younge  gentleman  h  gallant  sqnier ! 

onr  "King  greets  yon  well,  &  thus  doth  say, 
144    '  yon  mnst  come  to  the  conrt  on  St.  Georgee  day ' ; 


M  flrat  the 
Miller  i« 
half  afraid, 


baton 
hoaring  of 
the  UsuA 


25 

"  Therfore  in  any  case  fayle  not  to  be  in  place.** 
"  I-wis,"  qttoth  the  Miller,  "  it  is  an  odd  lest ! 
what  shold  wee  doe  there  P  *'  he  sayd,  "  infaith  I  am 
halfe  afraid." 
148       ''I  donbt,"  qfcoth  Richard,  *'to  be  hanged  att  the 
least." 
"  nay,*'  qiMTth  the  Messenger,  ^'  yon  doe  mistake ; 
onr  K.mg  prepares  a  g^reat  feast  for  your  sake." 


giT«stho 
pursuivant 
three 
farthings. 


26 

"Then,"  said  the  Miller,  "now  by  my  troth.  Mes- 
senger, 
152       thon  hast  contented  my  worshipp  fnll  well : 

hold !  there  is  3  farthings  to  qnite  thy  great  gentleness 

for  these  happy  ty dings  w7ttch  thon  dost  me  telL 
let  me  see  !  hearest  thon  me  P  tell  to  onr  Kin^, 


and  promises  156    wcelc  wayte  On  his  Mastershipp  in  enerye  thing." 


160 


The 

pursuivant 
reports  all 
to  the  King. 


27 

The  pnrsivant  smyled  at  their  simplicitye ; 

&  making  many  '  leggs,  tooke  their  reward, 
&  takeing  then  his  leane  with  great  hnmilitye, 

to  the  K.lngs  conrt  againe  bee  repayred, 
showing  vnto  his  grace  in  enerye  degree 
the  Knighta  most  Hberall  gifils  &  great  bonntye. 


'  ?  MS.  L(ulyes.--F. 


Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 
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28 

When  hee  was  gone  away,  thns  can  the  Miller  say, 
164       "  heere  comes  ezpenoes  &  charges  indeed !  The  Muier 

now  must  wee  needs  be  braue,  tho  wee  spend  all  wee  E^Noew 

•I  clothes, 

iiane;  honee,&c. 

for  of  new  garments  wee  haue  great  need, 
of  horsses  &  serving  men  wee  must  haue  store, 
168    with  bridles  &  sadles  &  20?  things  more." 

29 

"  Toshe,  Stir  lohn/'  quoth  his  wiffe,  "  neither  doe  frett  hib  irife 
nor  m>wne !  him. 

you  shall  bee  att  noe  more  charges  of  mee ! 
for  I  wiU  tume  <fc  trim  vp  my  old  russett  gowne,  sheiitrim 

172       with  euetye  thing  else  as  fine  as  ma,j  bee ;  clothes, 

&  on  our  Mill  horsses  full  swift  wee  will  ryd,  and  thoy'U 

•^  ride  their 

with  piUowes  &  pannells  as  wee  shall  provyde."  miu-horacs. 

30 
In  this  most  statelye  sort  th6  rod  ynto  the  court,  Thus  they 

176       their  lusty  sonne  Bichard  formost  of  all, 

who  sett  yp  by  good  hap  a  oockes  fether  in  his  cappe ; 

&  Boe  th6  ietted  downe  towards  the  Kin^s  haU, 
the  Merry  old  Miller  with  his  hands  on  his  side, 
180   his  wifle  like  Maid  Marryan  did  Mince  at  that  tyde. 

31 

The  King  A  his  nobles  that  hard  of  their  coming, 

meeting  this  gallant  Kmght  with  this  braue  traine, 
"welcome,  Sir  'Knight^*'  qitoth  hee,  "with  this  your  The  King 
gay  Lady !  them, 

184        good  Sir  lohn  Cockle,  once  welcome  againe ; 
&  soe  is  this  squier  of  courage  soe  free !  " 
Quoth  dicke,  "  abotts  on  you !  doe  you  know  me  P  " 

a 

32 

Qiwth  our  King  gentlye,  "  how  shall  I  forgett  thee  ?      and  nmnrea 

./  o  •»  o  Richard 

1 83        thou  wast  my  owne  bed-follow ;  well  ikut  I  wot,  that  he 
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him. 


but  I  doe  thinke  on  a  tricke ;  tell  me,  pray  thee^  dicke, 

liow  with  fiurtmg  we  made  the  bed  hott." 
"  tbou  borson  happy  knane,"  the[ii]  quoth  the  IK^iujht, 
192    "  speake  cleanly  to  onr  [king  now,]  or  else  goe  ahite !  " 


TbeKiog 
conducts 
them  to 
toble, 


and  after 
dinner 
drink.s  to 
the  Miller, 


and  wants 
Bome  of  his 
veninon. 


196 


200 


^^ 


[paceSSS] 


HeaakB 
Bichard  to 
tdedgehim. 

Diok  aayt  he 
most  finish 
his  dinner 
first; 

he  wants  a 

black 

pudding, 


The  king  and  his  conncellors  hartilye  langh  at  tliis, 
while  the  IKJng  tooke  them  by  the  hand. 

w»th  Ladyes  Jb  their  maids,  like  to  the  Q,\t,eefie  of 
spades 
the  MiUers  wiffe  did  most  orderlye  stand ; 

a  milkemaids  cnrtesye  at  enerye  word, 

&  downe  these  folkes  were  set  to  the  bord, 

84 

Where  the  King  royally  with  princely  Maiestye 

sate  at  his  dinner  with  loy  ft  delight, 
when  he  had  eaten  well,  to  resting  then  bee  fell ; 
taking  a  bowle  of  wine,  dranke  to  the  'Knight^ 
"  heeres  to  yon  both  !  "  he  sayd, "  in  ale,  wine,  &  beere, 
204   thanking  yon  hartilye  for  all  my  good  cheere." 

35 

Qteoth  Sir  lohn  Cockle,  ^*  He  pledge  yon  a  pottle, 

were  it  the  best  ale  in  Nottingam-shire." 
"  bnt  then,"  said  our  Km^,  "  I  thinke  on  a  thinge, 
208       some  of  your  lightfoote  I  wold  we  had  heere." 

"  ho  :  ho  :  "  Quoth  Bichard,  "  full  well  I  may  say  it ; 
its  knauerye  to  eate  it  &  then  to  bewray  it." 

86 
"  What !  art  thou  hungry  ?  "  quoth  our  Yjvng  merrilye, 
212        "  infaith  I  take  it  verry  vnkind ; 

I  thought  thou  woldest  pledg  me  in  wine  or  ale 
heartil[y.]  " 
"  yee  are  like   to  stay,"  quoth  Dicke,  "  till  I  haue 
dind; 
you  feed  vs  wfth  twatling  dishes  soe  small. 
216    zoundH  !  a  blackc  pudding  is  better  then  all." 
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37 

"I,  many,"  quoQi  our  King, "  that  were  a  daintye  thing, 

if  wee  cold  gett  one  lieere  for  to  eate.'* 

with  thatj  dicke  straight  arose,  &  placket  one  ont  of  g^iA  pniis 

his  h[ose,]  hi* towL^ 
220       wAich  with  heat  of  his  breech  began  for  to  sweate. 

the  King  made  profer  to  snatch  it  away ;  "That's  meat 

*'  its  meate  for  your  Master,  good  Sir,  jou  shall  stay !  "  master,  sir 

38 

Thns  With  great  merriment  was  the  time  ^  wholy  spent ; 
224        &  then  the  Ladyes  prepared  to  dance. 

old  S^r  lohn  '  Cockle  &  Bichard  incontinent  ,j^^  lun^ 

vnto  this  practise  the  King  did  advance,  to<^*^ 

where-With  the  Ladyes  such  sport  th6  did  make,  *^®  **"^' 

228    the  Nobles  with  laughing  did  make  their  heads  ake.  ^  ^bi^ 

laugh. 
39 

Many  thankes  for  their  paines  the  King  did  giue  them 
then, 
asking  young  Bichard  if  he  wold  be  wed : 
''  amongst  these  ladyes  faire,  tell  me  w^ich  liketh  thee."  ^  ^^ 
232        Qttoth  hee,  "  lugg  Grrumball  with  the  red  head  ;         »  jni?** 
shoes  my  loue ;  shees  my  liffe ;  her  will  I  wed ;  SlStiw red 

shoe  hath  swome  I  shall  haue  her  maidenhead."  ^^^*" 

40 

Then  Sir  lohn  Cockle  the  King  called  vnto  him ; 
S36       &  Of  Merry  sherwood  made  him  onerseer,  "SS^ 

&  gaue  him  out  of  hand  800^  yearlye,  overseer  of 

**  "  Sherwood, 

*'  but  now  take  heede  you  steale  noe  more  of  my  deere !  <md  warns 

"  hlmnotto 

&  once  a  quarter  lets  heare  haue  yoitr  yew ;  "teai  any 

240   A  thus,  Sir  lohn  Cockle,  I  bid  thee  adew  !  " 

ffins. 

I  A  y  has  been  altered  into  part  of         '  Only  half  the  »  in  the  MS. — ^F. 
the  m  in  the  MS.— F. 


["Panc^e,"  printed  in  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs,  2^.  61,  follows  here 

in  the  MS,1^ 
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AoiNCOVRT  mtigt  have  been  a  tempting  theme  to  the  ballad- 
writer  and  poet  of  its  day.  The  splendid  pluck  with  which  the 
little  English  annj,  wasted  by  dysentery,  ill-fed,  and  harassed  bj 
long  marches  and  hostile  skirmishers,  nevertheless  went  at  its 
enemies,  fncing  the  terrible  odds  of  more  than  six  to  one,  and 
put  to  ignominious  rout  the  Taunting  knights  of  France,  must 
have  appealed  to  the  English  heart  and  the  English  pride,  and 
ought  to  have  been  worthily  sung.  The  ballad-writer  especially 
was  bound  to  take  it  up,  for  the  class  he  wrote  for  led  the  van 
and  won  the  field.  As  at  Crecy,  as  at  Poictiers,  so  at  Agincourt, 
the  English  yeomen  humbled  the  gentlemen  of  France.  Like 
the  feu  cPenfer  of  our  rifles  at  Inkerman,  the  hail  of  yeomen's 
arrows  gained  England  honour  in  the  olden  hard-fought  field. 
But  though  at  Agincourt  the  rout  of  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  was  due  solely  to  our  bowmen,  against  the  second, 
squire  amd  knight,  noble  and  king  did  well  their  part  too — none 
better  than  the  Harry  who  said  "  Wa  will  not  lose,"  and  gave 
the  battle  lastingly  the  name  of  AzincourL  To  the  valour  of 
all  was  due  the  flight  of  the  French  third  division,  which, 
though  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  English  host, 
feared  to  face  their  arrows  and  their  swords,  and  gallopped  off 
the  field.  That  "the  people  of  England  were  literally  mad 
with  joy  and  triumph  "  at  the  victory — rushing  into  the  sea  to 
meet  Henry,  and  carrying  him  on  shore  on  their  shoulders — 
we  do  not  wonder ;  but  it  is  somewhat  odd  that  no  better 
ballad  or  poem  on  the  battle  should  have  come  down  to  us, 
though  in  a  play  Shakspeare  has  done  it  justice.  The  ballads 
known  to  me  are  only — 

>  In  Ihr  printed  Collection  of  Old  Ballads.  1726.  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  No.  xii. 
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1.  The  Deo  gra^iias,  AngUa,  redde  pro  uictoria!  printed  by 
Percy  in  his  Reliquea,  vol.  iL  p.  24,  ^^  from  a  MS.  copy  in  the 
Pepys  collection,  vol.  i.,  folio,"  and  to  which  the  musical  notes 
of  the  MS.  are  given  in  voL  iL  p.  24  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Rdiques.  2.  The  present  copy,  having  seven  stanzas  more 
than,  but  being  otherwise  nearly  the  same  as,  that  in  the  Crown 
Garland  of  Golden  Boses,  ed.  1569  (p.  69  of  the  Percy  Soc.  reprint), 
the  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1726-38,  voL  ii.  p.  79,  No.  xii. ; 
Evans,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  &c.  3.  The  Three  Man's  Bong, — far  the 
best  of  the  lot, — the  first  verse  of  which  is  quoted  in  Heywood's 
King  Edward  IV,  ed.  1600  (p.  52  of  the  Shakspere  Soc  reprint), 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  printed  from  a  black-letter  copy  (about 
1665,  Mr.  Collier  tells  me)  in  Collier's  Shakspere,  ed.  1858,  vol. 
iii.  p.  538.  Its  title  is  <' Agin  Court,  or  the  English  Bowman's 
Glory : "  to  a  pleasant  new  Tune.  London,  printed  for  Henry 
Harper  in  Smithfield.  It  is  a  broadside,  and  contains  eleven 
seven-line  stanzas.  It  begins  ^'Agincourtl  AgincourtI  Know 
ye  not  Agincourt?"  4.  The  ballad  No.  286  in  the  Halliwell 
Collection  in  Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  entitled,  '*  King 
Henry  V.,  his  Conquest  of  France  In  Bevenge  for  the  Affront 
offered  by  the  French  King  in  sending  him  (instead  of  the  Tribute) 
a  Ton  of  Tennis  Balls."  It  begins,  *'  As  our  King  lay  musing  on 
his  bed ; "  and  two  versions  different  from  it  and  from  one  another 
are  given  in  Nicolas,  Appendix,  p.  78,  and  p.  80,  ed.  1832. 
5.  The  Cambro-Briton^s  Ballad  of  Agincourt,  by  Michael 
Drayton,  i&.  p.  83.  No&  3  and  4  will  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  volume. 

Of  Poems,  there  are : 

1.  a.  That  attributed  to  Lydgate,  in  three  Passus,  in  Harl.  MS. 
565,  fol.  102-14,  beginning  '*God  f^at  allejbis  world  gan  make,'' 
and  printed  among  the  illustrations  of  The  Chronicle  of  London, 
4to,  1827,  and  in  Nicolas,  p.  301-29.  ^9.  "The  Si^;eof  Har- 
flel^  &  Batayl  of  Agencourt,  by  K.  Hen.  5:"  another  copy 
of  Lydgate's  poem,  says  Nicolas  (p.  301),  but  differing  from  it 
80  materially  that  it  was  necessary  to  print  it  as  notes  to  the 
corresponding  passages  of  the  other.  It  was  printed  by  Heame 
at  p.  359-75  of  his  edition  of  EVmhanCs  Life  of  Henry  V,,  from 
the  since  burnt  Cotton  MS.,  Vitellius  D.  xiL  foL  214  b.  Extracts 
from  it  are  given  by  Nicolas,  p.  301-29. 

7.  The  Batayll  of  Egyngecourt,  and  the  great  Sege  of 
Rouen.  Impryntyd  by  John  Skot  [about  1530  a.d.].  Re- 
printed in  Nicolas,  and  in  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  Remains  of  the 
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Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88-108.  It  is. 
Bays  Nicolas  ( App.  p.  69),  **  merely  another,  though  a  very  different 
version  of  the  one  ^  attributed  to  Lydgate. 

2«  Drayton's  Battaile  of  Agincovrt,  1627.  (Besides  The  Lay 
of  Agincourt,  Edinburgh,  1819  (a  very  poor  performance),  and 
possibly  other  modern  productions.) 

Of  Dramas,  we  find : 

1.  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth  :  Containing  the 
Honourabell  Battell  of  Agin-court:  as  it  was  plaide  by  the 
Queene's  Maiesties  Players.  London,  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede,  1598,  4to,  26  leaves.     BodleUnu    (Malone).^ 

2.  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  the  Fift,  With  his  Battell 
fought  at  Agin  Court  in  France.  Togither  with  auncient  Pis- 
tolL     1600  :  the  first  cast  of  Shakspere's  Henry  F.* 

In  prose,  a  full  and  admirable  account  of  the  battle,  with  con- 
temporary accounts  and  plentiful  extracts  from  historians,  is  given 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  and  of  the  Expedition  of  Henry  V,  into  France  in 
UlS,  (2nd  ed.,  1832;  3rd,  1838);  and  from  this  book  it  may 
be  worth  while  just  to  run  through  the  points  of  our  ballad,  and 
see  how  far  they  are  borne  out  by  facts.  The  Council  of  line  1, 
Nicolas  thinks  was  the  parliament  which  met  in  November  1514, 
which  elected  Chaucer's  son  Thomas  its  Speaker,  and  voted  the 
King  supplies  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
the  safety  of  the  seas.  But  it  may  have  been  a  smaller  Council, 
no  doubt  held  before  the  Commission  of  the  31st  of  May, 
1514,  absurdly  claiming  the  French  crown,  was  issued  to  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Kichard 
Lord  Grey,  &c. — ^whom  Monstrelet  calls  le  Comte  d^Chirset, 
oncle  du  Roy  cCAngletei^e,  le  Comte  de  Orezy  VAdmiral 
d^Angleterre,  lea  Euesquea  du  Dumelin  et  de  Noruegue,  et 
ptiLsieurs  autres  iusquea  au  nornbre  de  six  cena  cheuaux  on 
environ  (vol.  i.  p.  216,  ed.  1595) — and  who  were  so  hospitably 
entertained  in  Paris.     The  great  Council  at  which  the  arrange- 

'  Hazlitt^s  Handbook.  '  Bohn^s  Lowndes,  p.  2280,  coL  2. 
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menta  for  the  expedition  were  made  was  held  at  Westminster  on 
three  successive  days,  April  16,  17,  18,  A.  d.  1415,  directly  after 
the  despatch  of  Henry's  second  letter  to  Charles. 

The  story  of  the  scornful  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  in 
1.  16-28  is  belied  by  Monstrelet's  account  of  the  maiUt  notahle 
feste  dedcma  Pcma  en  boyrea^  rriangera,  jousteSj  dances  et  autres 
eabatemeTiSj  at  which  the  English  ambassadors  were  present; 
and  there  seems  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  present  of  the 
tennis  balls,  which  would  have  gone  directly  counter  to  the 
French  King's  policy,  letters,  and  interest  But  still  his  young  son 
may  have  been  saucy,  and  have  sent  a  saucy  message  to  Henry. 
The  story  was  believed  to  be  true  at  the  time  or  soon  after ;  it 
is  mentioned  by  Elmham  in  his  Latin-verse  life  of  Henry  V ' 
(though  not  in  his  prose  life),  and  a  long  account  of  it  is  given 
in  a  middle  fift^eenth-century  Cotton  MS.  (Claudius  A.  viii.) 
which  Sir  H.  Nicolas  prints,  and  which,  as  I  had  to  refer  to  it 
to  correct  his  comet  to  the  MS.  acome,  I  add  here  too : 

And  than  the  dolphins  of  Fraunce  annswered  to  our  embassatonrs, 
and  said  in  this  man^,  '  that  the  kyng  was  ouer  yong  and  to  tender 
of  age  to  make  any  warre  ayens  hym,  and  was  not  lyke  yet  to  be 
noo  good  werrioure  to  doo  and  to  make  snche  a  conqaest  there  vpon 
hym.  And  somwhat  in  scome  and  dispite  he  sente  to  hym  a  tonne 
falle  of  tenys  ballis,  be-canse  he  wolde  hane  some- what  for  to  play 
wttAalld  for  hym  and  for  his  lordis,  and  that  he-came  hym  better  than 
to  mayntayn  any  werre.  And  than  anone  cure  lordes  that  was 
embassatonrs  token  hir  lene  and  comen  in  to  England  ayenne,  and 
tolde  the  kyng  and  his  connceille  of  the  vngoodly  atmswer  that  they 
had  of  the  Dolphyn,  and  of  the  present  the  whiche  he  had  sent  vnto 
the  kyng.  And  whan  y*  kyng  had  hard  her  wordis,  and  the  answere 
of  the  Dolpynne,  he  was  wondre  sore  agreued,  and  righte  enelle  apayd 
towarde  the  frensshemen,  and  toward  the  kyng,  and  the  Dolphynne, 
and  thonghte  to  auenge  hym  vpon  hem  as  sone  as  good  wold  send  hym 
grace  and  myghte ;  and  anon  lette  make  tenys  ballis  for  the  Dolpynne 
in  all  the  hast  that  the  myght<3  be  made,  and  they  were  grcte  gonne 
stones  for  the  Dolpynne  to  play  wythe-alle.     (fol.  1,  back.) 

*  Printed  in  Coleb's  Memorials  of  Henry  V. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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This  Dauphin  was  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Charles  VL,  then 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age*  He  was  bom  on 
January  22,  139.6,  and  died  before  his  &ther,  without  issue,  on 
December  18,  1415,  in  his  twentieth  year  {Nicolae).  But  as 
Henry  Y.  was  eight  years  older  than  the  Dauphin,  having  been 
bom  in  1388,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  taunted  Henry 
with  bis  youth. 

Lines  33-40  :  Henry  exerted  himself  greatly  to  get  his  army 
together,  and  had  to  pledge  his  crowns,  his  jewels,  plate,  &c 
to  his  men  to  guarantee  them  their  wages.  Nobody  would 
move  without  taking  security  from  him.  He  sailed  from  South- 
ampton on  August  7,  1415,  with  a  fleet  of  between  1200  and 
1400  vessels  of  various  si2es,  from  20  to  300  tons,  according  to 
Nicolas.  Lingard  makes  the  fleet  1500  sail,  carrying  6000 
men-at-arms  and  2400  archers.  The  army  landed  at  Gef  de 
CauSy  or  Kideaux,  on  August  15 ;  on  the  19th  arrived  before 
Harfleur,  and  at  once  laid  siege  to  it  On  *'  the  English  balls,'' 
1.  34,  and  missiles,  Laboureur  states  that,  among  other  engines, 
the  English  had  some  which  threw  stones  of  a  monstrous  size,  and 
projected  entire  millstones  {dee  meules  totites  enti^res),  which 
threw  down  the  walls  with  a  frightful  noise,  so  that  by  the  Feast 
of  the  Aasumption  (August  15,  a  wrong  date)  all  their  batteries 
were  destroyed.  I  find  nothing  about  the  ^^ great  gunn  of  Calais" 
of  L  49;  but  on  September  17  at  midnight  the  French  mes- 
sengers came  to  treat  with  Henry ;  and  as  the  town  was  not 
relieved  by  September  22,  the  Lord  de  Gaucourt  and  thirty-four 
of  the  noblest  persons  of  the  town  then  surrendered  it  to  him. 
He  turned  out  the  inhabitants  (1.  58)  to  the  number  of  2000, 
besides  citizens,  60  knights,  and  more  than  200  other  gentry; 
left  in  the  town  more  than  the  300  Englishmen  of  oiir 
ballad,  1.  59,  even,*  "  under  the  captain  *  (Sir  John  Blount,  says 

*  There  is  a  moster-roU  of  the  garrison  22  knights,  273  men-at-Aims^  and  798 

of  Harfleur,  under  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  archers.  Most  of  these,  wo  may  presume, 

taken  in  the  months  of  Jannaiy,  Feb-  had  been  left  behind  when  the  King 

ruaiy,  and  March,  immediately  following  marched  on  to  Agincourt  Hunter ^  p.  55. 

the  battle.    It  consisted  of  4  barons,  ■{>clordBcauford,Harl.MS.576,f.7ob. 
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Monstrelet),  certain  barons  and  knights  skilful  in  affairs  of  war, 
with  300  lances^  and  900  archers  on  pay  "  {Nicolas,  p.  217),  and 
marched  out  himself  on  October  7  with  "  not  above  900  lances 
and  5000  archers,"  says  a  writer  who  was  with  him.  Nicolas 
pu^  the  force  at  from  6000  to  9000  fighting  men.  Lines  61--4 
of  the  ballad  are  not  true,  for  Henry's  movements  were  watched, 
his  stragglers  cut  off,  and  the  country  laid  waste  before  him. 
He  was  repulsed  in  his  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Somme,  between 
October  12  and  18  ;  but  on  the  19th,  finding  a  ford  not  staked, 
his  army  got  over ;  on  the  24th  reached  Maisoncelles,  and  on  the 
25th  fought  the  battle. 

The  600,000  French  of  1.  72  is  of  course  an  exaggeration,  a  0 
has  been  added  for  effect.'  The  messaofe  and  answer  of  lines 
73-88  are  not  historical,  though  the  following  particulars  are 
nearly  so,  and  the  10,000  killed  of  L  137  is  borne  out  by 
Nicolas's  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  French  loss  on  the 
field  was  between  10,000  and  11,000  men. 

The  Duke  of  Yorke  of  line  117  was  "  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  King 
Edward  IH.,  and  cousin  german  to  the  King.  He  indented  on 
April  29  to  serve  with  1  banneret,  4  knights,  94  esquires,  and 
300  mounted  archers.  His  contingent,  in  the  indenture  of  jewels, 
is  said  to  have  been  99  lances  and  300  archers.  He  had  one  of 
the  crowns  in  pledge.  He  went  on  with  the  King  to  Agincourt, 
where  he  lost  his  life  "  {HunteVy  p.  22).  On  the  Wednesday 
before  the  battle,  says  Monstrelet,  i.  227,  "le  due  d'Yorch,  son 
oncle,  menant  I'auantgarde,  se  logea  k  Freneiich  sur  la  riuiere 
de  Gauche."  This  leadership  of  the  vanguard  the  Duke  kept  on 
the  25th,  and  as  the  CSotton  MS.  already  quoted  from  narrates 
his  asking  for  it,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  I  copy  a  page 
and  a  half  of  it  from  leaves  3  and  4. 

'  Tho  highMt  number  in  any  of  the  other    persons.      Note    to    Hsrdyng's 

eixteen  chroniclee    that  Nicolas    gives  Chroniclp, 'according  to  the  computation 

(p.  133,  ed.  1832)  is  "3  Dukes,  6  Counts,  of  the  Heralds."*     160,000  occurs  in  a 

90  Barons,  1050  Knights,  and  100,000  doubtful  list.    Nicolas,  p.  370. 

ii2 
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And  the  dnke  of  yorke  felle  on  knees  and  besongbte  the  kjng  of  a 
bone,  that  he  wold  grannte  hym  that  day  the  avannteward  in  Lis 
batajle.     And  the    kyng  gmunted   hym  hia  askyng,   And  sayd, 
"  grannte  mercy,  cosen  of  yorke,"  and  prayd  hym  to  make  hym  redy. 
And  than  he  bad  enery  man  to  ordeyne  a  stake  of  tre,  and  sharpc 
bothe  endes  that  the  stake  myghte  be  pyghte  in  the  ye-'rth«  a  slope, 
that  hir  enemies  shnld  not  oner-come  hem  on  horsbak,  ffor  that  were 
hir  falfl  purpose,  and  araide  hem  alle  there  for  to  oner-iyde  onr  mejne 
sodenly  at  the  fyrst  comyng  on  of  hem  at  the  fyrst  bronnt :  and  al 
njghte  be-ffbre  the  bataile  |>*  ffrenshemen  made  many  grete  fiers  and 
moche  renelle,  with  howtyng  and  showtyng,and  plaid  oure  kyng  and 
his  lordis  at  the  dise,  and  an  archer  alway  for  a  blanke  *  of  hir  money, 
ffor  they  wenden  alle  had  bene  heres.    the  mome  arose,  the  day  gan 
spryng,  And  the  kyng  by  goode  anise  let  araie  his  batayle  '  and  his 
wenges,  and  charged  enery  man  to  kepe  hem  hole  to-geders,  and 
praid  hem  alia  to  be  of  good  chere.     And  whan  they  were  redy,  lie 
asked  what  tyme  of  the  day  it  was,  And  they  sayd  prime.    Than  said 
onre  kyng,  "  now  is  good  tyme !  For  alia  England  praythe  for  ys ; 
and  therfore  be  of  good  chere,  and  let  vs  goo  to  onre  iomey."    And 
than  he  said  w»t^  an  highe  vois,  "  in  the  name  ^  of  almyghtay  god  and 
seynt  (Jeorgo,  avannt  Baner!  and  seint  george  this  day  be  thyne 
helpe !  *'  And  than  these  firenshmen  come  prikyng  donne  as  they 
wolde  hane  oner-ridden  alle  onre  meyne.    Bnt  god  and  onre  archers 
made  hem  sone  to  stomble ;  ffor  onre  archers  shett  nener  arow  a-mys, 
bnt  yt  persshed  and  broughte  to  gronnde  man  and  hors ;  ffor  they 
])ut  day  shoten  for  a  wager.    And  onre  stakes  mad  hem  stoppe,  & 
oner-terned  eche  on  oothir  that  thoy  lay  on  hepes  two  spere  lenghtb^' 
of  heyghte.     And  onre  kyng  wttA  his  meyne  and  with  his  men  of 
armes  and  archiers  that  thakked  *  on  theym  so  thykke  with  arowcs, 
and  leyd  on  with  strokes,  and  onre  kyng  withe  his  owne  hondes 
fanghte  manly.    And  thus  almyght^  god  and  seynt  Qeorge  brongbU 
onre  onymies  to  gronnde  and  yaf  vs  that  day  )>*  victorie.    and  there 
were  slayno  of  ffrenshmen  that  day  in  the  felde  of  Aginconrte  mo 
thanne  A  xi  m^^  withe  prisoners  that  were  taken.     And  there  were 
nombred  that  day  of  firenshmen  in  the  felde  mo  than  six  score  thou- 

*  MS.  fol.  3,  back.  *  The  main  body  tinder  his  own  com- 

'  Fr.  Blanc,  the  halfo  of  a  Sttl,  a  peeco  mand.    The  yanguard  as  the  right  win^^ 

of  money  which  we  call  also,  a  blanke.  under  the  Duke  of  York,  the  rearguard 

Sol,  a  Sous,  or  the  French    shiliing,  as  the  left  wing  under  Lord  Camoia. 

whereof  temic  make  one  of  ours. — Ck>t-  *  MS.  mame. 

grave.  *  thwacked,  beat,  pattered. 
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sand,  and  of  Englishemen  nat  vij  m"  ;  bat  god  that  day  faaghte  for  vs. 
And  after  cam  tHer  tydynges  to  oure  kyng  that  there  was  a  new 
batajle  of  ffirenshemen  redy  to  stele  on  hym,  and  comen  towardis 
[fol.  4.]  hym.  Anone  onr  kyng  let  crie  that  euery  man  shnld 
slee  his  prisoners  that  he  had  take ;  and  anon  araid  his  bataUle 
ayenne  to  fighte  witA  the  frenshmen.  And  whanne  they  sawe  that  oar 
men  kylled  doone  her  prisoners,  thanne  they  witMrowe  hem,  and 
brake  hir  bataille  and  alle  hir  Array.  And  this  oare  kyng,  as  a 
worthy  conqneror,  had  that  day  the  victorye  in  the  felde  of  Agencoort 
in  Picardie.^ 

The  Duke  of  Orleance,  1.  149,  though  he  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle,  is  not  named  by  Monstrelet  as  the  leader  of  the 
attack  on  Henry's  camp : 

£t  adonc  vindrent  noanelles  au  Boy  Anglois,  que  les  Fran9ois  les 
assaiiloient  par  derriere :  So  qa'ils  aaoient  desia  prins  ses  sommiers 
<fe  antres  bagnes,  laqaelle  chose  estoit  yeritable:  car  Kobinet  de 
Boumonoille,  Bifflart  de  Glamasse,  Ysambart  d'Azincoort^  &  aacans 
antres  hommes  d'armes,  accompagnez  de  six  cens  paosans,  allerent 
ferir  an  bagaige  dadit  Boy  d'Angleterre.  Et  prindrent  lesdites 
bagnes,  &  antres  choses,  auec  grand  nombre  de  cheoaox  desdits 
Anglois,  entre-temps  qae  les  gardes  d'iceox  estoient  occapez  en  la 
bataille.     Mongtrelei^  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

The  200,000  French  prisoners  is  an  impossible  number,  and 
Nicolas  does  not  give  any  at  all.  The  highest  estimate  of 
the  English  loss  is  1600  men.  From  Agincourt  Henry  marched 
to  Calais,  where  he  arrived  on  October  29.  On  November  14 
be  crossed  the  Channel  to  Dover,  and  on  the  24th  entered 
London  in  triumph : 

the  Cite  of  london,  where  fat  there  was  shewed  many  a  fayre 
sygbte  at  all  the  condnytes  and  at  crosse  in  the  chepe,  as  in  heuenly 
arraye  of  aongels,  Archaungels,  patriarches,  prophites  and  Virgines, 
wtt^  dyaers  melodies,  sensyng  and  syngyng,  to  welcome  core  kyng  ; 
And  alld  the  condnytes  rennyng  Yfiih  wyne.  (Cott.  Claud.  A.  viii. 
leaf  4,  back). 

The  last  three  verses  of  our  ballad  quicken  and  alter  events 


*  Nicolas  quotes  this  also,  p.  277-^»  at  foot. 
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considerably.  It  was  not  till  after  many  a  weary  siege  and 
fight,  culminating  with  the  fall  of  Rouen  on  January  16^  1419/ 
that  Henry  saw  his  beautiful  bride,  and  that  for  one  day  only, 
on  May  30,  1419.  It  waa  not  till  May  20,  1420,  that  he 
married  her  at  Troyes ;  not  till  December  of  that  year  that  he 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  with  his  wife  and  his 
father-in-law,  the  French  King.  He  was  never  crowned  in 
Paris,  King  of  France,  but  his  wife  was  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Queen  of  England,  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  September  21, 
A.D.  1421. 


Henry  V. 


A  conncell  brane'  our  King  did  hold 
with  many  a  lord  &  knight, 

in  *  whom  he  trulye  ynderstands 
how  ffrance  withheld  his  right. 


(tends  Ml 
Mnbaaaador 
to  the 
French  King 


therefor  a  braue  embassador 
vnto  the  K.ing  he  sent, 

tJiat  he  might  fiully  vnderstand 
his  mind  &  whole  entente, 


to  yield  him 
hit)  right. 


or  he'll  take 
it. 


desiring  him,  as  *  freindlye  sort, 

his  lawMl  wright  to  yeeld, 
or  else  he  sware  ^  by  dint  of  sword 
12        to  win  the  same  in  feild. 


Charles  VI. 


answers 


the  K-ing  of  ffrance,  with  all  his  lords 

who  *  heard  this  message  plaine, 
vnto  our  braue  embassador 
16         did  answer  in  dibdaine  ; 


"  See  the  "  Sege  of  RoftD,"  Archaol, 
xxi.  48;  xxii.  361.— F. 

•  grave,  P.O.  (Prints  Copy).— P. 

•  Of.  Ck)nj[ecture].— P. 


*  in.  P.C.~P. 

»  vow*d,  P.C.— P. 

•  which,  P.C.—P. 
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who  sayd,'  "our  King  was  yett  but  ^  younge 

&  of  a  '  tender  age ; 
wherfor  I  way  not  for  his  warres,^ 
so        nor  care  not  for  his  rage,^ 

''  whose  ^  knowledge  eke  ^  in  ffeats  of  armes, 

whose  sickill  ®  [is]  but  •  verry  small, 
whose  *®  tender  ioynts  more  ffitter  are 
24        to  tosse  a  Tennys  ball." 


that  he 
cares  not  for 
Hcnry'i 
threats. 


a  tnnn  of  Tennys  balls  therfore, 

in  pryde  and  gpreat  disdaine 
he  sends  to  Noble  Henery  the  5*^,^^ 
28        who  recompenced  ^*  his  pame. 


and  sends 
him  a  tan  of 
tennis-balls. 


&  when  our  King  this  message  hard 

he  waxed  wrath  in  his ''  hart, 
ft  said  '^  he  wold  such  balls  provydcf 
32         that  ^'  shold  make  all  franco  to  smart.** 


Henry 


an  army  great  '^  our  King  prepared,*' 

thai  was  both  good  &  strong ; 
&  firom  Sowthampton  is  our  King 
36        with  aU  his  Nauye  gone. 

he  landed  in  firanoe  both  safe  *^  and  sound 

wtth  all  his  warlike  traine ; 
vnto  *'  a  towne  called  Harffleete  first  *^ 
40        he  marched  vp  amaine. 


prepares  an 
army, 


lands  in 
France, 


»  And  feicn'd,  P.O.— P. 
too,  P.C.— P. 
of  too,  P.O.— P. 
we  weigh— of  his  war,  P.C  — P. 
fear  we  hia  oovmge,  P.G. — ^P. 
Hia.  P.C^P. 
ia,  P.O.— P. 
akilL— P. 

Aa  yet  but  &c.,  P.O.— P. 
Hia.— P 


"  He  sent  unto  our  noble  K^ ,  P.C. 
—P. 

*•  To  Tecompence,  P.C. — P. 

"  d— P. 

"  then,  P.C— P. 

>»  did  laiae,  P.C— P. 

■*  In  France  he  landed  aafe,  &c.,  P.C. 
—P. 

"  And  to,  P.C— P. 

"  of  Haiflenr  strait,  P.C— P. 
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Uurfleor, 


and  when  he  had  beseeged  tho  samoy 

against  these  fensed  walls 
to  batter  downe  their  statlye  towers 
44        he  sent  his  English  Balls. 


bids  It  sor' 
render 


or  hell  beat 
it  to  the 
tntoimd. 


'  And  he  bad  them  yeeld  [np  to  him  '] 

themselnes  &  eke  their  towne, 
or  else  he  sware  vnto  the  earth 
48        with  cannon  '  to  beate  them  downe. 


UMge343] 


'  the  great  gnnn  of  Caleis  was  vpsett,^ 

he  mounted  against  those  walls *; 
the  strongest  steepele  in  the  towne, 
52        he  threw  downe  bpUs  &  all. 


The  Oovem- 
on  give  up 
the  town. 


^  then  those  that  were  the  gonemors 
their  woefull  hands  did  wringe  *; 
the  brought  their  Kejes  in  humble  sort 
56         vnto  our  gracious  King. 


IToniy 
garriaoasit, 


'  A  when  the  towne  was  woone  and  last^ 

the  ffirenchmen  out  th6  ^  threw, 
&  placed  there  300  englishmen 
60        that  wold  to  him  be  true. 


wad 
nuuPchMto 


this  being  done,  our  Noble  King^ 

marched  yp  &  downe  that  ^  land,— 
&  not  a  ffrenchman  ffor  his  liffe 
64        durst  once  his  fforoe  withstand, — 


'  These  4  stanz!  not  in  print. — ^P. 

*  MS.  cat  awaj.  It  has  more  words. 
-F.  He  bade  the  goyemon  give  np. 
-P. 

■  g;un0. — P. 

*  then.— P. 


*  wa8***gainftt  their  wall. — P. 

•  Only  half  the  »  in  the  MS.--F. 
'  he.— P. 

*  done  our  noble  Englwh  KMg,  F.C 
—P. 

•  the,  P.C.— P. 
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till  *  he  came  to  Aginconrt ; 

&  '  as  it  was  his  chance, 
to  ffind  >  the  King  in  readinesse, 

with  him  was  all  the  power  of  ffitmoe, 
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AgiBOOort, 


where  the 
FraQchKlng 


72 


a  mightye  host  they  ^  had  prepared 

off  armed  sonldiers  then, 
w^h  was  noe  lesse  (the  chronicle  sajes)  ^ 

then  600000  «  men.^ 


with  600,000 
men* 


76 


the  King  of  ffrance  that  weU  did  know 

the  number  of  our  men, 
in  vanting  pride  vnto  our  K% 

sends  one  of  his  heralds  ^  then 


Chftrles 
nende 


•  herald 


80 


to  ynderstand  what  he  wold  giue 
for  the  ^  ransome  of  his  liffe, 

when  in  that  feild  he  had  taken  him  '^ 
amiddst  that  ^^  bloody  striffe. 


toeekRenrj 
whet  ransom 
he'll  pay  for 
hie  Ufa. 


&  when  13  our  King  the  Message  heard,'' 

did  straight  the  '^  answer  make, 
saying,  "  before  that  thing  shold  '^  come  to  passe, 
84        many  '^  of  their  harts  shold  '^  ake ! 


Henry 
anewera 


«  Until,  P.C— P. 

•  Where,  P.O.— P. 

>  He   fomuL—P.     km   wa»,   1.  68, 
miurked  out  by  P.  conj[ectara]ly]. — ^F. 
«  He,  P.O.— P. 

•  by  just  account,  P.O. — P. 

•  40,000,  P.C.— P. 

'  Between   18  and  19?*  Stanza  of  y* 
MS.  is  the  fqUowing  in  Print:  — 
Which  sight  did  much  amaze  our  king, 

For  he  and  *  all  his  host 


Not  passing  fifteen  thonsand  had 
Accounted  at  the  most. — P. 

•  Did  send  a  Herald,  P.O.— P. 

•  rf.— P. 

'•  he  in  field  sh'd  ...  be,  P.C.—P. 

»  their,  P.C.—P. 

**  then  .  .  .—P. 

**  with  cheerful  heart^P. 

"*  this.— P. 

"  tMng  Bhold,  cut  out  by  P.— F. 

'•  some.— P.  »  shall,  P.C.—P. 


•  in. -P. 
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"My  htuVa 
blood.** 


88 


*^  Tuto  your  proud  preaumptoBS  prince 
declare  this  thing,"  quoih  hee, 

"  my  owne  harts  blood  shall  pay  the  price ; 
nonglit  1  else  he  getta  of  me."  ' 


The  Preach 


then  all  the  night  the  finencbman  lyen, 

with  trinmphe,  mirth,  Ar  loy ; 
the  next  morning  they  mad  fioLll  accomp[t]  ' 
92        onr  Armye  to  destroye. 


play  at  dice 
lor  the 
EngUab, 


96 


&  for  onr  King  A  all  his  Lords 
at  dice  th^  ^  playd  apace, 

&  for  onr  comon  souldiers  coates 
they  set  a  prize  bnt  base, 


and  Taloe 
their  red 
coats  at  8d., 
white  at  id. 


100 


8  pence  for  a  redd  coate,' 

&  a  groate  was  sett  to  a  white ;  ^ 
because  they  ^  color  was  soe  light, 

they  sett  noe  better  buy  itt.® 


Henry  en- 

onumgeshUi 

men: 


104 


the  cheerfull  day  at  last  was  come  ; 

our  Kmg  with  Noble  hart 
did  pray  his  yalliant  soldiers  all 

to  play  a  worthye  part, 


108 


&  not  to  shrinke  from,  fidnting  foes, 
whose  fearftdl  harts  in  fieeld 

wold  by  their  feirce  couragiouB  stroakes 
be  soone  in-forced  *  to  yeeld ; 


*  none. — ^P. 

'  SeTen  Stans".  folloving  not  in  Print. 

-P. 

"  Making  account  the  next  morning, 

OP, 

They  made  &c.— P.    del,  full.— P. 


•  they.— P. 

•  coat  was  set. — ^P. 

•  And  fourpence  for  a  white.— P. 

^  The  V  put  in  brackets  by  P.  conj.^V. 

•  b/t.— P. 

•  enforced. — P. 
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''  regard  not  of '  their  multitade, 
tlio  they  are  more  then  wee, 

for  eche  of  vs  weU  able  is 
to  beate  downe  ffirenohmen  8  ; 


««Doiit 
mind  the 
Francb 
mimben ; 
each  of  OS 
canUll 
three  of 
them;  bat 


116 


"  yett  let  euerye  man  provide  himselfe  ' 
a  strong  '  substantiall  stake, 

&  set  it  right  before  himselfe, 
the  horsmans  force  to  breake.*' 


let 

ftrober  get  tk 
BtnketoBtop 
the  hone- 
men.'* 


120 


&  then  ^  bespake  the  Dnke  of  yorko 
'*  O  noble  King"  said  hee,     . 

''  the  leading  of  that  ^  batteU  brane 
vonch[s]afe  to  gine  it  *  me  !  '* 


The  Duke  of 
York 


loads  tho 
vaixguaid. 


124 


"  god  amercy,  cosen  yorke,"  sayes  hee,  Henry 

"  I  doe  ^  grant  thee  thy  roqnest ; 
Marche  yon  ^  on  conragionslye,  [page  348] 

&  I  will  guide  ®  the  rest."  the  rest. 


then  came  the  bragginge  frenchmen  downe 

w*th  cmell  *®  force  &  might, 
with  whome  onr  noble  King  began 
128       a  harde  &  cmell  ffight. 


The  FrencL 
oomeoQ. 


our  EngKah  archers  i'  discharged  their  shafts 

as  thicke  as  hayle  in  skye," 
&  >3  many  a  frenchman  in  that  ^*  feelde 
182        that  happy  day  did  dye  ; 


Onrarehera 


kill  many; 


'  yon,  or  then. — ^P. 

*  Mnueffe  is  in  1. 114  in  the  MS.  P. 
markB  it  to  go  to  L  113.  yett  is  marked 
out  by  P.— F. 

•  Bnt  yet  let  every  man  provide 

A  strong  &c — ^P. 

*  With  that,  P.C.— P. 
»  this  (the),  P.O.— P. 

•  to,  P.C— P. 


'  4«fo].-.p. 

•  then— thou,  P.C.— P. 

•  lead,  P.O.— P. 

»•  greater,  PO.— P. 

"  il.  English.  [Inserg  they,  P.C.— P. 

"  from  skye,  P.C.— P. 

»»  That.  P.C— P. 

'«  the,  P.C.—P. 
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their  tUkn 
Ktop  tho 
hono. 


10,000 
French  tiv 
bUIh, 

10.000 
taken, 


and  Henry 
wins  the 
day. 


*  ffor  the  hoTBsmen  Btnmbled  on  our  stakes, 

A  808  their  lines  they  lost ; 
&  many  a  frenchman  there  was  tano 
1S6         for  prisoners  to  their  '  cost. 

10000  frenchmen  *  there  were  slaine 

of  enemies  in  the  ffeeld, 
&  neere  as  many  prisoners  tane  * 
140  that  day  were  fforced  to  yeeld. 

thns  had  onr  King  a  happy  day 

A  Tictorye  oner  fi&ance ; 
he  brought  his  foes  vnder  his  ffeete  * 
U4  that  late  in  pride  did  prance. 


While  the 

fight  is  going 
on,  news 
cornea 


that  (lie 
French  h«Te 
plundered 
the  Engliflh 
tents. 


Heniy 


orders  all 
tho  Frendi 
prisoners  to 


^  when  they  were  at  the  Maine  batiell  there 

with  all  their  might  &  forces,  then  ^ 
a  crye  came  ffrom  our  English  tents 
148  that  we  were  robbed  all  them  * ; 

for  the  Duke  of  Orleance,  with  a  band  of  men, 

to  onr  English  tents  they  came  *; 
all  ^®  onr  lewells  A  treasore  that  they  hane  takeu, 
16S  A  many  of  onr  boyes  "  hane  slaine. 

much  greeyed  was  King  '*  Harry  therat,— 

this  was  against''  the  law  of  armes  then, — 
comands  enerye  sonldier  on  paine  of  death 
156         to  slay  euerye  prisoner  then.^^ 


*  This  stanot  not  in  Print.— P. 

*  [prisoner- •]  his,  rP.]C. — P. 
»  men  that  day,  P.O.— P. 

*  (d.  P.C.>-P. 

*  them  quickly  under  foot,  P.O. — P. 

*  The  Nine  Btanc*  following  not  in 
print,  but  instead  the  annexed  stanza 
vizt. : — 

The  Lord  preserve  our  noble  King 
And  grant  to  him  likewise 
The  upper  hand  and  victory 
Of  all  his  enemies !  — P. 


*  force  and  might. — P. 

*  they  were  robbed  quite. — ^P. 

*  Of  men  unto  them  came. — ^P. 

1*  And  prefixed;  lewHU  f,  and  that 
marked  out  by  P.— F. 

11  all  our  boys,  so  Shakesp!  —P. 

»»  the  Kwig.— P. 

'*  Being  'gainst. — P.  and  then  deleted. 
— F. 

^*  And  bade  y?  slay  their  Prisoners 
For  to  revenge  these  hnzins. — ^P. 
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160 


164 


168 


172 


176 


180 


200000  ^  fi&enchemen  our  Engliahmen  had, 

some  2,  A  some  had  one  ' ; 
eaerje  one  was  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpett 

to  slay  his  prisoner  then.' 

A  then  th^  followed  ypon  the  maine  battell ; 

the  fiErenchmen  th6  fled  then  ^ 
towards  the  citye  of  Paris 

as  fast  as  th6  ^  might  gone. 

but  then  ther  was  neuer  a  peere  with-in  franco  ^ 

of  all  those  ^  Nobles  then, 
of  all  those  worthye  Disse  peeres, 

durst  come  to  King  Harry*  then. 


ioo,oooof 


The  FreDch 
fleetowarda 
Fttis, 


■ndno 
Diuseper 
dares  meet 
King  Harry; 


but  then  Katherine,  the  Kitiga  fayre  daughter  there,'  bnt  the 

PriocesB 

being  proued  apparant  his  heyre,  Katharine 

with  her  maidens  ^^  in  most  sweet  attire 
to  King  Harry  did  repayre ;  '^ 


<fc  when  shoe  came  before  our  ^*  King^ 

shoe  kneeled  vpon  her  knee,  * 
desiring  him  ^'  that  his  warres  wold  '^  cease, 

&  thai  ^'  he  her  loue  wold  bee. 


oomesand 
asks  him 


to  marry 
her. 


there-ypon  our  English  Lords  then  agreed  '^ 

With  the  Peeres  of  ffrance  then  ^^  ; 
soe  he  Marryed  Katherine,  the  Kings  fiiire  daughter.  He  does,  and 

&  was  crowned  King  in  Paris  then.^^ 

f&ns. 


King  in 
Faria. 


»  10,000.— P.   Both  ««i  deleted.— F. 

*  Some  one  and  some  had  two. — ^P. 

'  And  each  was  bid  by  TVompeta  sound 
To  slay  his  prisoner  iho, 

(or) 
His  Prisoner  to  slo. — P. 

*  anon. — P.  the,  1. 162,  and  ^i  the  and 
vp  of  1.  161  deleted  by  P.— F. 

»  they.— P. 

*  Then  was  there  never  a  Peer  in 
France.  Coi\J. — ^P. 

Then  cmUd  there  not' be  found  in  Franco 
Of  their  Nobles  all  or  Some.— P. 


•  Not  one  of  all  those. — ^P. 

•  to  K?  Harry  come. — P. 

•  King's  Daughter  fair,  [P.]C.— P. 

"  all— Maids.— P.     then,  1.    169,  kin, 
L  170,  most,  1.  171,  marked  d  by  P.— F. 
"  Did  to  our  King  rep~  [P.]C.— P. 
"  our.— P. 
»»  d— P. 
"  might.— P. 
»»  Our  K»  &  —  Lords.— P. 
"  Soon  with  the  French  agreed. — P. 
'»  So  at  Paris  he  fair  Katli".*  wed 
And  crowned  was  with  speed. — P. 
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There  are  two  sides  to  Early  English  Literature ;  one  gay,  the 
other  grave ;  one  light,  the  other  earnest :  and  a  man  who  comes 
to  the  subject  fresh  from  struggles  in  the  cause  of  reform, 
social  and  political,  and  meets  first  with  the  grave  and  earnest 
side  of  our  early  writings,  is  struck  with  delight  and  surprise  at 
finding  that  in  the  old  days,  too,  protesters  against  wrong  existed, 
and  that  English  writers  denounced  from  the  depths  of  their 
soul,  in  words  of  sternest  indignation,  the  oppressions  and  abuses 
from  which  the  English  poor  of  their  days  suffered.  Having 
passed  myself  from  those  Morning  Chronicle  letters  on  "  Labour 
and  the  Poor  " — ^which  in  1849-50  revealed  so  much  of  the  sad 
state  of  our  workmen, — ^from  meetings  of  sweated  tailors,  over- 
worked bakers,  and  ballast-heavers  forced  into  drunkenness,  to 
the  pages  of  Roberd  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  Langlande^s 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  Piers  Ploughman^s  Crede,  and 
works  of  like  kind  from  1303  to  1560, — I  can  bear  witness  to 
the  deep  impression  made  on  me  by  the  noble  and  fervent  spirits 
of  our  early  men,  rebuking  the  selfish,  denouncing  the  hard- 
hearted, calling  down  God's  judgment  on  the  oppressor ;  striving, 
in  their  time  too,  to  leave  the  land  better  than  they  found  it. 
As  one  looked  backward  to  these  sources  of  the  river  of  English 
life,  one  heard  a  great  murmur  of  wrong  rise  from  the  torrents' 
currents,  one  saw  the  stream  turbid  with  the  woes  of  ^'  humble 
folk ;  '*  but  there  were  never  wanting  voices,  ordering  the  one  to 
be  stilled  in  orderly  channels,  and  the  other  cleared.     Further 

*  This  is  a  satirical  Allegory:  and  seems  not  very  ancient,  rid.  St  13,  y.  4 P. 
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■ 

study  of  our  early  writers  did  not  lessen  this  impression :  for 
though  the  bright  side  came,  though  Chaucer's  living  sketches 
portrayed  all  that  was  merriest  in  early  days»  yet  still  there  was 
method  in  his  mirth;  abuses  in  religion  and  social  life  were 
exposed^  none  the  less  effectively  because  with  a  joke;  and 
when  he  spoke  seriously,  he  too  declared,  *<Thilke  that  thay 
clepe  thralles,  ben  Goddes  people ;  for  humble  folk  ben  Christes 
frendes :  thay  ben  contubernially  with  the  Lord :  •  .  .  certes, 
eztorciouns  and  despit  of  our  undirlinges  is  dampnable." 
(Persones  Tale,  De  avarUicu)  To  their  honour  be  it  said,  our 
early  writers  were  on  the  weak  man's  side  against  the  strong, 
and  did  what  in  them  lay  to  lessen  the  vice  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  lovers  of  them  not  only  surprised,  but  in- 
dignant, at  the  willing  and  wilful  ignorance  in  which  men  of  our 
day  remain  with  regard  to  them.  Our  modems  will  not  take  a 
few  days'  trouble  to  master  their  language;  they  care  little  for  their 
thoughts :  but  when  once  the  readers  of  the  nineteenth — or  is  it 
to  be  the  twentieth  ? — century  awake  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  Early  English  Literature  worth  studying,  they 
will  be  ashamed  of  their  countrymen's  long  neglect,  and  gladly 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  treasures  they  will  find — food  for 
all  the  best  impulses  of  the  human  souL  So  far  as  I  know,  justice 
has  never  yet  been  done  to  this  spirit  of  our  early  literature  by  any 
writer  on  it,  except  the  latest — Professor  Morley.  He,  a  man 
of  mind  akin  with  that  of  our  old  men — fresh  from  half  a  life 
spent  in  struggles  for  reform  in  health-laws,  education,  politics, 
and  religion,  ever  backing  the  right  and  fighting  the  wrong— has 
come  to  the  old  books  and  said  to  them,  not  only  ^  what  were  you 
translated  or  altered  from,  what  manuscripts  are  there  of  you  ?  " 
but  first  and  mainly,  ^^  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  has  the  spirit  of 
your  writer  got  to  say  to  the  spirits  of  me  and  men  here  now  ?  " 
And  the  old  bones  (that  were  nothing  more  to  so  many)  have 
taken  flesh  again  and  answered  him,  have  stretched  out  their  hands 
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and  gript  his  as  a  friend's;  and  he  has  put  down  tiieir  answer  for 
us  in  his  own  way  in  divers  phuses  of  his  genial  and  able  book,' 
one  of  which  I  quote.  He  is  speaking  of  Gower's  Vox  Clon 
mantis,  written  on  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion. 

"  In  that  earlier  work,  though  written  with  vigour  and  ease  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  literature  which  alone  then  seemed  to  be 
lasting,  John  Gower  spoke  especially  and  most  essentially  the 
English  mind.  To  this  day  we  hear  among  our  living  country- 
men, as  was  to  be  heard  in  Gower's  time  and  long  before, 
the  voice  passing  from  man  to  man  that — ^in  spite  of  admixture 
with  the  thousand  defects  incident  to  human  character — sustains 
the  keynote  of  our  literature,  and  speaks  from  the  soul  of  our 
history  the  secret  of  our  national  success.  It  is  the  voice  that 
expresses  the  persistent  instinct  of  the  English  mind  to  find 
out  what  is  unjust  among  us  and  undo  it,  to  find  out  duty  to 
be  done  and  do  it,  as  God's  bidding.  We  twist  religion  into 
many  a  mistaken  form.  With  thought  free  and  opinions  mani- 
fold we  have  run  through  many  a  trial  of  excess  and  of  its 
answering  reaction.  In  battle  for  main  principles  we  have 
worked  on  through  political  and  social  conflicts  in  which  often, 
no  doubt,  unworthy  men  rising  to  prominence  have  misused 
for  a  short  time  dishonest  influence.  But  there  has  been  no 
real  check  to  the  great  current  of  national  thought,  the  stream 
from  which  the  long  line  of  our  English  writers,  like  the  trees 
by  the  fertile  river-bank,  derive  their  health  and  strengths 
We  have  seen  how  persistently  that  slow  and  earnest  English 
labour  towards  God  and  the  right  was  maintained  for  six 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  from  the  day  when 
Caedmon  struck  the  first  note  of  our  strain  of  English  song  with 
the  words :  *  For  us  it  is  very  right  that  we  praise  with  our 
words,  love  in  minds,  the  Keeper  of  the  Heavens,  Glory  King  of 
Hosts.*  It  was  the  old  spirit  still  in  Chaucer's  time  that  worked 
in  the  'Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  spoke  through  the  Voice 
of  Gower  as  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  *  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord.'  It  needed  not  in  those  days  that  a  man 
should  be  a  Wicliffite  to  see  the  griefs  of  the  Church  and 
people,  and  to  trace  them  to  their  root  in  duties  unperformed. 
Gower's  name  is  a  native  one,  possibly  Cymric,  but  derived  pro- 
bably in  or  near  Kent,  from  the  old  Saxon  word  for  marsh- 

»  Enffluk  Wriiers,  yoL  ii.  pt.  L  p.  106-7. 
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country,  of  which  there  was  much  about  the  Thames  mouth, 
Gyrwa-land.  His  genius  is  unmixed  Anglo-Saxon,  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  literature  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  simple  ear- 
nestness of  a  didactic  manner  leavened  by  no  bold  originality  of 
fancy.  In  his  Latin  verse  G-ower  writes  easily,  and,  having  his 
soul  in  his  theme,  forcibly.  But  he  tells,  that  which  he  knows, 
and  invents  rarely.  His  few  inventions  also,  as  of  the  dream  of 
transformed  beasts  that  represent  Wat  Tyler's  rabble,  of  the 
ship  of  the  state  at  sea,  of  his  landing  at  an  island  fall  of  turmoil 
which  an  old  man  described  to  him  as  Britain,  are  contrivances 
wanting  in  the  subtlety  and  the  audacity  of  true  imaginative 
genius.  He  does  not  see  as  he  writes,  and  so  write  that  all  they 
who  read  see  with  him.  But  in  his  own  old  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  way,  he  tries  to  put  his  soul  into  his  work.  Thus,  in  the 
<  Vox  Clamantis'  we  have  heard  him  asking  that  the  soul  of  his 
book,  not  its  form,  be  looked  to ;  and  speaking  the  truest  English 
in  such  sentences  as  that  'the  eye  is  blind,  and  the  ear  deaf, 
that  convey  nothing  down  to  the  heart's  depth ;  and  the  heart 
that  does  not  utter  what  it  knows  is  as  a  live  coal  under  ashes. 
If  I  know  little,  there  may  be  another  whom  that  little  will 
help.  Poor,  I  give  of  my  scanty  store,  for  I  would  rather  be  of 
small  use  than  of  none.  But  to  the  man  who  believes  in  Ood 
no  power  is  unattainable  if  he  but  rightly  feels  his  work;  he 
ever  has  enough  whom  Ood  increases.'  This  is  the  old  spirit  of 
CaedmoD  and  of  Bede,  in  which  are  laid,  while  the  earth  lasts, 
the  strong  foundations  of  our  literature.  It  was  the  strength  of 
such  a  temper  in  him  that  made  Grower  strong.  '  Ood  knows,' 
he  says  again,  *  my  wish  is  to  be  useful ;  that  is  the  prayer  that 
directs  my  labour.'  And  while  he  thus  touches  the  root  of  his 
country's  philosophy,  the  form  of  his  prayer  that  what  he  has 
written  may  be  what  he  would  wish  it  to  be,  is  still  a  thoroughly 
sound  definition  of  good  English  writing.  His  prayer  is  that 
there  may  be  no  word  of  untruth,  and  that  'each  word  may 
answer  to  the  thing  it  speaks  of,  pleasantly  and  fitly ;  that  he 
may  flatter  in  it  no  one,  and  seek  in  it  no  praise  above  the  praise 
of  God.  Give  me,'  he  asks, '  that  there  shall  be  less  vice  and 
more  virtue  for  my  speaking.' " 

So  figur  as  r^ards  the  spirit  of  our  early  literature,  I  believe 
that  Professor  Morley  is  justified  in  every  word  that  he  has  said. 
Granted  the  occasional  coarseness  of  expressions  in  it  to  us, 
granted  many  another  shortcoming,  the  spirit  of  it  is  noble  and 
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worthy  of  honour,  as  its  words  are  worthy  of  study,  by  every 
Englishman. 

The  present  poem,  Conscience^  is  one  effort,  a  late  one,  in  the 
strain  of  that  ^  slow  and  earnest  labour  towards  God  and  the 
right'*  of  which  Professor  Morley  speaks.  Differing  as  it  does 
in  word  and  form  from  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (or  Remorse  of 
Conecience)  which  Dan  Michel  of  North  Gate,  "  ane  brother  of 
the  cloystre  of  saynt  Austin  of  Canterburi,'*  fulfilled  in  the 
year  of  our  lordes  bearing,  1340,  it  has  yet  the  same  aim, 

fw  boc  is  ywrite 

nor  engliflse  men,  |»et  hi  vyte  (may  leazn) 

hoQ  hi  sfloUe  ham-seine  asriiie, 

and  maki  ham  klene  ine  ^iae  line. 

With  Bichard  BoUe  of  Hampole  in  1345  (or  thereabouts),  its 
writer  desires  that  by  his  Pricke  of  Conscience  men  may 

Be  Btiid  Kttr*b7  Ul  ryghtwyse  way, 
Ht  ee,  tille  >e  'way  of  gude  lyfyng, 
And  at  ^  last  be  broght  til  gude  endyng.    (p.  258,  1.  9611.) 

With  Langlande,  our  Conscience  tries  the  Court,  the  Lawyers, 
the  Landlords,  the  Merchants,  the  Clergy ;  and  all  he  finds  in 
the  possession  of  his  enemies.  Covetousness,  Lechery,  Usury, 
Avarice,  and  Pride  have  their  way  with  all ;  the  husbandmen  are 
left  desolate  so  that  they  cannot  help  the  poor,  and  Conscience  is 
driven  out  to  lodge  in  the  wood,  and  eat  hips  and  haws,  his  only 
comforters  being  Mercy,  Pity,  and  Almsdeeds.  In  early  times 
Langlande's  Conscience  fared  better:  he  got  the  King  on  his 
side ;  stood  his  groimd  well ;  reproved  Mede  or  Bribery ;  brought 
sinners  to  repentance,  sent  them  seeking  for  truth,  and  remained 
master  of  the  situation.  (See  Langlande^s  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Ploughman,  ed.  Skeat,  E.  £.  Text  Soc  1867,  Passus  3-5.) 

A  contrast  of  the  different  evils  complained  of  by  reformiDg 
writers  in  different  ages,  and  the  comparative  prominence  given 
to  each  vice  by  each  writer,  could  not  fiEdl  to  bring  out  the  cha- 
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racteristics  of  the  successive  periods  of  our  social  history,  and 
be  of  great  interest.  But  though  I  have  some  material  for  it, 
want  of  space  forbids  my  attempting  it  here.  Still,  the  point 
may  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  the  clergy's  hinderers  in  their 
good  work  of  giving,  as  mentioned  in  the  present  poem, 

for  thdr  wines  &  their  children  soe  hange  them  vpon» 
that  whoBoeuer  ginos  almee  deeda  they  will  gine  none, 

when  set  beside  Boberd  of  Brunne's  complaints,  in  his  Handlyng 
Synne,  about  the  priest's  mare  or  concubine,  and  the  earlier  one 
of  the  Old  English  Homilies  (?  about  1200  a.d.)  that  Mr. 
Bichard  Morris  will  edit,  probably  in  1869,  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society: 

And  otSre  fele  lerdemen  speken  alse  lewede  alse  ure  drihten  seide 
]>arh  anes  prophetes  mnf$e.  Erit  aicut  popuhis  sacerdoa.  Prest  sal 
leden  his  lif  alse  lewede  mesn  .  and  swo  hie  doS  nutSe  S  and  snmdel 
werse.  For  ^e  lewede  man  wm^eS  his  spnse  mid  clones  more  pane  mid 
him  seluen.  and  prest  naht  sis  (=80  his)  chireche,  fe  is  his  spnse  * 
ac  his  daie,  )>e  is  his  hore .  awlenctS  hire  mid  clones .  more  pan  him 
seluen.  De  chirche  clones  ben  to-brokene '  and  ealde .  and  his 
wines  shnle  ben  hole  i  and  newe .  His  alter  clo5  great  and  sole  *  and 
hire  chemise  smaJ  and  hwit .  and  te  albe  sol  t  and  hire  smoc  hwit. 
pe  haned-line  sward  i  and  hire  wimpel  wit .  otSer  maked  geleu  mid 
saffiran.  De  meshakele  of  medeme  ^tain .  and  hire  mentel  grene 
ot^er  bomet.  De  corporeals  solet  and  nnshapliche .  hire  handcloi^es . 
and  hire  bord  clones  maked  wite  and  Instliche  on  to  siene.  De  caliz 
of  tin  i  and  hire  nap  of  mazere  and  ring  of  golde.  And  is  }>e  prest 
swo  muchele  forcnfere  .  }»ane  pe  lewede.  Swo  he  wm^tS  hia  hore 
more  ]>an  his  spnse. — Hotniliea  in  Trinity  Coll,  MS,  ▲.!).  1200. 

Translation  by  Mr.  BMha/rd  Morris, 

And  many  other  learned  men  speak  as  the  unlearned,  as  onr  Lord 
spake  through  the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  ErU  sicut^  Sfc.  The  priest 
shall  lead  his  life  as  the  laity ;  and  so  they  do  now,  and  somewhat 
worse,  for  the  layman  honoureth  his  spouse  with  clothes  more  than 
himself,  and  the  priest  not  so  his  church,  which  is  his  spouse ;  but 
his  day  (maid  servant),  who  is  his  whore,  whom  he  adometh  with 
clothes  more  than  himself.    The  church  cloths  are  ragged  and  old, 
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and  his  woman's  Hhall  be  whole  and  new.  Hia  altar  clotli  great 
(coame)  and  dirty  (soiled),  and  her  chemise  small  and  white ;  and 
the  alb  soiled,  and  her  smock  white;  the  head  linen  black,  and 
her  wimple  (neck-cloth)  white,  or  made  yellow  with  safi&on.  The 
masscloth  of  paltry  fnstian,  and  her  mantle  green  or  bnmct ;  the 
corporas  soiled  and  badly  made,  her  hand-cloths  and  her  table- 
cloths made  white  and  pleasant  to  the  sight.  The  chalice  of  tin,  and 
her  cap  of  maser  (a  sort  of  hard  wood  gilded  or  inlaid  with  jewels), 
and  her  ring  of  gold ;  and  so  the  priest  is  mnch  worse  than  the  laity, 
for  he  hononreth  his  whore  more  than  his  spouse. 

On  the  question  of  the  rents  asked  by  grasping  landlord-s  I 
may  quote  a  passage  from  Ascham  used  in  the  Forewords  to  The 
Babees  Bohe,  &c    (E.  E.  T.  Soo.,  1868> 

"  He  says  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  Nov,  21,  1547  {Works, 
ed.  Giles,  L  140-1), 

*^  *  Qui  auctores  sunt  tante  miserisB  ?  •  •  •  Sunt  illi  qui  hodie 
passim,  in  Anglia,  praxlia  monasteriorum  gravissimis  annuis 
reditibus  auxerunt.  Hinc  omnium  rerum  exauctum  pretium ;  hi 
homines  expilant  totam  rempublicam.  Yillici  et  coloni  uniyersi 
laborant,  parcunt,  corradunt,  ut  istis  satisfaciant.  •  •  Hinc  tot 
femilisB  dissipatae,  tot  domus  coUapsee  •  •  Hinc,  quod  omnium 
miserrimum  est,  nobile  illud  decus  et  robur  AngUse,  nomen,  in- 
quam,  Yomanorum  Anglorunij  fractum  et  collisum  est 

Nam  vita,  QUiB  nunc  TIYITUB  a  PLURtHIS,  HON  TITA,  BED  VISBBIA 
BOT.' 

(When  will  these  words  cease  to  be  true  of  our  land  ?  They 
should  be  burnt  into  all  our  hearts.) '' 

Harrison,  in  1577,  speaks  more  easily  about  rents,  and  as  he 
deals  also  with  the  question  of  Usury  or  Interest  noted  in  our 
poem,  I  make  a  long  quotation  from  his  Deecrtption  of  England, 
a  book  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  England  of  Shakespeare^s 
days,  and  which  I  hope  we  shall  soon  reprint  in  the  Extra  Series 
of  our  Early  English  Text  Society.  Harrison  is  speaking  of  the 
**  Three  things  greatlie  amended  in  England  ^  in  his  day :  "(1.) 
Chimnies;  (2.)  Hard  lodging;  (3.)  Furniture  of  household," 
and  of  the  latter  says : 

The  third  thing  they  toll  of,  is  the  exchange  of  vessell,  as    of 
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treene  platters  into  pewtor,  and  woodden  spoones  into  silner  or  tin. 
For  so  oommon  were  all  sorts  of  treene  stnffe  in  old  time,  that  a  man 
should  hardlie  find  fonre  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  perad- 
aentore  a  salt)  in  a  good  fBonaer's  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  fragalitie  ^ 
(if  it  may  so  be  instly  oalled)  they  were  soarse  able  to  line  and  paio 
their  rents  at  thdr  daies  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or 
more,  although  they  paid  but  foure  pounds  at  the  vttermost  by  the 
yeare.    Such  also  was  their  pouertie,  that  if  some  one  od  fiirmer  or 
husbandman  had  b^ene  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie  vsed  in  those 
daies,  amongst  six  or  seuen  of  his  neighbours,  and  there  in  a  brauerie 
to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did  cast  downe  his  pursse,  and  therein  a 
noble  or  six  shillings  in  siluer  ynto  them  (for  few  such  men  then 
cared  for  gold  bicause  it  was  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  they  were 
oft  inforced  to  giue  a  penie  for  the  exchange  of  an  angeU)  it  was 
verie  likeUe  that  all  the  rest  could  not  laie  downe  so  much  against  it : 
whereas  in  my  time,  although  peraduenture  foure  pounds  of  old  rent 
ho  improued  to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  hundred  pounds,  yet  will  the 
&nner  (as  another  palme  or  date  tree)  thinke  his  gaines  verie  small 
toward  the  end  of  his  terme,  if  he  haue  not  six  or  seuen  yeares 
rent  lieng  by  him,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  feaxe 
garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupbord,  with  so  much  more  in  od  Tcssell 
going  about  the  house,  thr^e  or  foure  featherbeds,  so  manie  couerlids 
and  carpets  of  tapistrie,  a  siluer  salt,  a  bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an 
whole  neast)  and  a  dozzen  of  spoones  to  furnish  vp  the  sute.    This 
also  he  taketh  to  be  his  owne  cltere,  for  what  stocke  of  monie 
Boeuer  he  gathereth  &  bueth  yp  in  all  his  yeares,  it  is  often  s^ne, 
that  the  landlord  will  take  such  order  with  him  for  the  same,  when 
he  renneth  his  lease,  which  is  commonlie  eight  or  six  yeares  before  the 
old  be  expired  (sith  it  is  now  growen  almost  to  a  custome,  that  if  he 
come  not  to  his  lord  so  long  before,  another  shall  step  in  for  a  reuer- 
sion,  and  so  defeat  him  out  right)  that  it  shall  neuer  trouble  him  more 
than  the  haire  of  his  beard,  when  the  barber  hath  washed  and 
shauen  it  from  his  chin.     And  as  they  commend  these,  so  (beside  the 
decaie  of  housekeeping  whereby  the  poore  haue  beene  relieued)  they 
speake  also  of  thr6e  things  that  are  growen  to  be  verie  grieuous  ynto 
them,  to  wit,  the  inhansing  of  rents,  latelie  mentioned;  the  dailie 
oppression  of  copiholders,  whose  lords  s^ke  to  bring  their  poore 
tenants  almost  into  plaine  semitude  and  miserie,  daily  deuising  new 
meanes,  and  seeking  yp  all  the  old  how  to  cut  them  shorter  and 

>  The  sidenote  here  is  '*  This  was  in  the  time  of  gcnciall  idlencfise.*' 
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shorter,  doubling,  trebling,  and  now  ft  then  flenen  tunes  increanng 
their  fines,  driuing  them  also  for  enerie  trifle  to  loose  and  forfeit  their 
tenures  (by  whome  the  greatest  part  of  the  realme  dooth  stand  and  is 
mainteined)  to  the  end  they  may  fleece  them  yet  more,  which  is  a 
lamentable  hering.     The  third  thing  they  talke  of  is  vsorie,  a  trade 
brought  in  by  the  Icwes,  now  per&ctlie  practised  ahnost  by  enerie 
christian,  and  so  oonunonlie,  that  he  is  accompted  but  for  a  foole 
that  dooth  lend  his  monie  for  nothing.     In  time  pest  it  was  Son  pro 
sorte^  that  is,  the  principall  oneHe  for  the  principiJl ;  but  now  beside 
that  which  is  abone  the  principall  properlie  called  VtwrOj  we  chalenge 
Fien/us^  that  is  conunoditie  of  soile,  ft  fruits  of  the  earth,  if  not  the 
ground  it  selfe.     In  time  past  also  one  of  the  hundred  was  much, 
from  thence  it  rose  vnto  two,  called  in  Latine  Vsuray  Ex  s&ttante ; 
three,  to  wit  Ex  quadratUe ;  then  to  fonre,  to  wit  Ex  trienie ;  then  to 
fine,  which  is  Ex  quincwnee ;  then  to  six,  called  Ex  eenusse^  ftc. :  as 
the  accompt  of  the  Assis  ariseth,   and  conmiing  at  the  last  Tnto 
Vsura  ex  asse^  it  amounteth  to  twelue  in  the  hundred,  and  therefore 
the    Latinos  call  it  Ceniesima^   for  that  in  the  hundred  moneth  it 
doubleth  the  principall;    but  more  of  this  elsewhere.     See  Cicero 
against  VerreSy  Demosthenes  against  Ajphohus^  and  AthetKBtis  lib.  13.  in 
fine:  and  when  thou  hast  read  them  well,  helpe  I  praie  th^  in 
lawfull  maner  to  hang  vp  such  as  take  Centum  pro  eento,^  for  they  are 
no  better  worthic,  as  I  doo  iudge  in  conscience.     Forget  not  also  such 
landlords  as  vse  to  value  their  leases  at  a  secret  estimation  giuen  of 
the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  taker,  whereby  they  s^eme  (as  it  were) 
to  eat  them  vp  and  deaJe  with  bondmen,  so  that  if  the  leass^  be 
thought  to  be  worth  an  hundred  pounds,  he  shall  paie  no  lesse  for  his 
new  terme,  or  else  another  to  enter  with  hard  and  doubtfull  couenants. 
I  am  sorie  to  report  it,  much  more  gr6eued  to  vnderstand  of  the 
practise ;  but  most  sorowfull  of  all  to  vnderstand  that  men  of  great 
port  and  countenance  are  so  farre  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  haue 
anie  gaine  at  all,  that  they  themselues  become  grasiers,  butchers, 
tanners,  shccpmasters,  woodmen,  and  denique  quid  non^  thereby  to 
inrich  themselues,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  countrie  into  their 
owne  hands,  leaning  the   conmiunaltie  weake,  or  as  an  idoll  with 
broken  or  feeble  armes,  which  may  in  a  time  of  peace  haue  a  plau- 
sible shew,  but  when  necessitie  shall  inforce,  haue  an  heauie  and 
bitter  sequele. — Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  188-189,  ed.  1586. 

The  dat«  of  the  poem  I  cannot  pretend  to  fix.     "  The  new- 
found land  "  of  L  91— 

'  *•  Bj  the  yoarc  "  is  the  sidenoto. 
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We  banisht  thee  die  oountiy  beyond  the  ialt  sea, 
&  Bett  thee  on  shore  in  the  new-found  land — 

cannpt  refer,  I  think,  to  the  re-discoyery  of  Newfonndland  by 
John  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  England,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1497  {Penny  CycL).    The  date  must  be  later  than  that. 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  poem,  which  should  contain 
twenty-one  lines,  in  the  Manuscript  (which  is  written  without 
diyisions)  contain  only  eighteen  lines.  Mr.  Skeat  has  sent  me 
two  arrangements  of  them,  of  which  the  foUowinj 
right  one : 

Ab  I  walked  of  kte  by  one  wood  side, 

to  god  for  to  meditate  was  my  entent, 
where  vnder  a  hawthome  I  suddenly  espyed 

a  silly  poore  creature  ragged  &  rent» 

with  bloody  teares  his  face  was  besprent, 
his  fleshe  &  his  color  consumed  away, 
&  his  garments  they  were  all  mire,  mucke,  &  clay ; 

with  turning  ^  winding  his  bodye  was  toste. 


"  good  lord !  of  my  liffe  depriue  me,  I  pray, 

for  I,  silly  wretch,  am  ashamed  of  my  name ; 

&  I  cursse  my  godfathers  thalt  gane  me  the  same." 

this  made  me  muse  &  much  desire 
to  know  what  kind  of  man  hee  shold  bee ; 

I  stept  to  him  straight,  and  did  him  require 
his  name  &  his  secretts  to  shew  vnto  me. 
his  head  he  cast  Tp,  &  wooful  was  hee, 

«  my  name,"  quoth  hee,  '*  is  the  causer  of  my  care, 

&  makes  me  scomd,  &  left  here  soe  bare.'* — ^F. 


As  :  I  walked  of  late  by  one'  wood  side, 
*  to  god  for  to  meditate  was  my  entente 

where  vnder  a  hawthome  I  suddenly  espyed 
a  silly  poore  creature  ragged  &  rent ; 


AsIwaUcod 
ontto 

meditate, 

I  spiixl 
a  poor 


»  an.— P. 


'  perhaps  On  God. — P. 
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mind  an 


Hawldied 

titmmlfiliiart. 


erased  liii 
truDbla. 


IS 


wtth  bloody  teareB  his  fkce  was  besprent^ 
his  fleshe  A  his  color  oonsmned  away ; 

'  with  toming  &  winding  his  bodye  was  ioste, 
A  his  ganoants  tiiey  were  all  miie,  mooke,  A  clay. 
**  good  lord !  of  my  liffe  deprine  me^  I  pTay» 

for  If  silly  wietdh,  am  ashamed  of  my  name ! 
*my  name/'  qtioth  hee,  **  is  the  causer  of  my  oaiep 

A  I  cnrsse  my  godfathers  thai  gaoe  me  the  same 


If 


I  asked  him 
to  ten  it  mo. 


this  made  me  mnse,  A  mnch  desire 

to  know  what  kind  of  man  hee  shold  bee  ; ' 

I  stept  to  him  straight,  ft  did  him  reqture 
16        his  name  &  his  secretts  to  shew  vnto  me.      [pase »<] 
his  head  he  cast  vp,  A  woofnl  was  hee/ 

["  My  name,'*  quoth  hee,  "is  the  causer  of  my  care,] 

A  makes  me  scomd,  A  left  *  here  soe  bare." 


then  straight-way  he  tnmd  him  A  prayd  him^  sit 
dow[ne] 
He  aid  his      ^    "  ft  I  will,"  saitho  he,  **  declare  my  whole  greefe. 
^a^^,  my  name  is  called  Conscience ; "  wheratt  he  did 

fro[wne] 
he  pined  to  repeate  it,  ft  grinded  his  teethe. 

When  joang  *'  for  while  I  was  young  ft  tender  of  yeeres, 

S4    I  was  entertained  with  Kinga^  ft  with  Peeres, 


I  This  Terse  is  redimdaiit. — P. 

*  To  oome  in  below. — P. 

'  Percy,  in  his  SeHgueg^  omits  three  of 
these  lines,  and  transfers  line  11  to 
line  18,  where  it  mnst  be,  at  least,  re- 
peated, without  notice  to  the  reader.  The 
bishop  warns  his  readers  in  his  second 
and  later  editions  that  some  corruptions 
in  the  old  copy  are  here  corrected,  but  not 
without  notice  to  the  reader,  where  it 
was  necossaiy,  bj  inclosing  the  correc- 
tions  botwoon  inverted  'commas/  He 
must  have  therefore  thought  the  omission 


of  lines  0,  10,  and  12,  a  coireodon  not 
necessary  to  be  noticed. — F. 

•  The  Terse 

["  my  name  "  quoth  hee,  *'  is  the  causer  of 

my  care,"] 
to  come  in  here. — ^P. 

•  The/ is  like  an/  in  the  MS.-F. 

•  me.— P. 

'  Thoughe   now  silly   wretche^  I'm 
deny*d  all  relief, 
Yet  .  .  . — Rdiqucs, 

•  kinge8.—i?c/. 
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"  there  was  none  in  all  >  the  oonrt  that  lined  in  snch  be 
&me; 

for  with  the  Ktit^  connoell  he  lote  '  in  Comnussion ; 
Dnkes  Erles  A  Barrons  esteemed  of  my  name ; 

&  how  that  I  lined  there  needs  no  repetition ; 

I  was  eaer  holden  in  honest  condition ; 
for  howsoener  the  lawes  went  in  Westminster  hall, 
when  sentence  was  ginen,  for  me  th6  wold'  call. 


hjDukea 


and  in  Law 

ConrtB. 


Landlords 
obeyed  him; 


32    *'  noe  Incomhes  ^  at  all  the  landlord  wold  take, 
bnt  one  pore  peny,  that  was  their  fine, 
i  that  they  acknowledged  to  be  for  my  sake ; 
the  poore  wold  doe  nothing  wtthont  oonncell  mine  ;  the  poor, 
36         I  mid  the  world  with  the  right  line ; 

for  nothing  that  was  ^  passed  betweene  foe  ft  freind, 
bnt  Conscience  was  called  to  bee  at  an  ^  end. 


tbe  world, 


> 


Noiuary 
waaprao- 
tiwd. 


"  noe  Merchandize  nor  barffaines  the  Merchants  wold  »n<i 

^  BMccliaatfl. 

ma[ke], 
40        bnt  I  was  called  a  wittenesse  therto; 

no  Yse^  for  noe  mony,  nor  forfett  wold  take, 
bnt  I  wold  controwle  them  if  that  they  did  soe ; 
that  makes  me  line  now  in  great  woe, 
44     for  then  came  in  pride,  Sathans  disciple, 

that  now  is  '  entertaind  with  ^  all  kind  of  people ; 


"Then  came 
in  Pride, 


**  he  bronght  with  him  3,  whose  names  they  be  these,^^  Govetous- 
that  is  conetonsnes,  Lecherye,  vsnry,'^  beside ;  uSlcry.and 

48     they  nener  prenailed  till  they  had^'  wrought  my  wb?over- 

1  A  «<>  threw  mo. 

downe-rall. 


all  omittedL — Bel» 

they  wold. — ^P. 

Incometi.— -P. 

(that  was)  seem  zednadaiit. — P. 

the.— P. 

interest. — F. 


•  is  now.— i?€/.  •  of*— P. 

>•  thus  they  cail^Bd. 

*'  *  ft  pride 'was  added  here  in  the  MS., 
then  Btnick  out  with  a  heavy  ink  stroke, 
the  acid  of  which  has  eaten  the  paper 
away. — F. 

>*  had  omitted.— ^dL 
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I  tried 
Abroad, 


52 


soe  pride  was    entertained^   but  Conscience  was 
deride.' 

yet  8t[i]Il  *  abroad  bane  *  I  tryed 
to  bane  bad  entertainment  witb  some  one  or  otber, 
bat  I  am  reiected  A  scorned  oi-my  brother. 


then  the 
Court; 


bnt  was  told 
to  pack  off  to 
St.  Battholo- 
nicw'a. 


« 


then  went  I  to  the  ^  conrt,  the  gallants  to  winn, 
bnt  the  porter  kept  me  ont  of  the  gates, 
to  Bartlwew  *  spittle,  to  praj  for  my  sinnes,* 
56        they  bad^  me  goe  packe  me ;  it  was  fitt  for  my  state  ; 
'goe,  goe,  threed-bare  conscience,  ft  seeke  thee  a 
mate! ' 
good  liord !  long  preseme  my  King^  Pirince,  &  Queenc, 
With  whom  ener  more  I  haue  esteemed  ^  beene ! 


Next  I  tried 
Londou, 
but  they 


eentmeoff 
too. 


60    *'  then  went  I  to  london,  where  once  I  did  wonne,' 

bnt  they  bade  away  wtth  me  when  th6  knew  my 
name; 
'  for  he  will  mdoe  vs  to  bye  &  to  sell,* 
they  bade  me  goe  packe  me,  &  bye  me  for  shame, 
64        they  longht  at  my  raggs,  &  there  had  good  game ; 
'this  is  old  threed-bare  Conscience  thai  dwelt  w/th 

St.  Peete[r] ; ' 
bnt  they  wold  not  admitt  me  to  be  a  chimney  sweeper. 


I  spont  my 
last  penny 
in  an  awl  and 
pntcbcato 
cobbloahoea. 


"  not  one  wold  receine  me,  the  hard  god  doth  know. 
68        I,  haning  bnt  one  poore  pennye  in  my  pnrsse, 
of  an  anle  '^  &  some  patches  I  did  it  bestow ; 
I  thought  better  to  ^ '  cobble  shooes  then  to  doe  worssc. 


periiApe  decried. — P. 

now  ever  since. — Sel. 

Only  half  the  u  in  the  MS.— F. 

the  omitted. — Bel, 

Bartlemew. — Bel, 

Sin.— P. 

fne  omitted  in  1!*  ed?,  restored  in 


2»f— ^«/. 

'  esteemed  I've. — P.    I  ever  eeteemed 
have. — Bel, 

*  perhaps  dwell  (idem) — ^P.     dwell. 
Bvi. 
'•  On  an  awl.— P. 
"  For  I  thought  better.— ifrf. 
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straight  then  all  iJiey  ^  Coblers  they  began  to  cnrsao,  imt  the 
73    &  by  statute  ih6  wold  prone  me '  I  was  a  ronge  &  wuptmeont 

»     1      r        1  of  tbfi  town. 

foplop[ne,j 
A  they  whipt'  me  out  of  towne  to  see  ^  where  I  was 
borne. 


*'  then  did  I  remember  &  call  to  my  minde 

they  court  ^  of  conscience  where  once  I  did  sit,  i  tri«d  tbo 

_,                                                        -r    t    1 1  f     ■9  Court  of 

76    not  donbtmg  bat  there  some  favor  I  shold  find,  Conaoienoe, 

for  *  my  name  &  the  place  agreed  soe  fitt. 

but  therof  my  ^  purpose  I  fayled  a  whitt, 
for  the  ^  iudge  did  vse  my  name  in  euerye  condicton  '      imt  there  the 

80     for  Lawyers  with  their  qu[i]lletts  ^^  wold  get  a^^   whfiediod  me 


dismission. 


out. 


'*  then  Westminster  hall  was  noe  place  for  me ;  Then  i  went 

good  god  "  !  how  the  Lawyers  began  to  assemblce ;  stcr  hIui"  "" 

A  fearfull  they  were  lest  there  I  shold  be  !  uwyen 
84        the  silly  poore  clarkes  began  to  tremblee  ^^  ; 
I  showed  them  my  cause,  &  did  not  dissemble. 

soe  then  they  gaue  me  some  mony  my  charges  to  beare,  gave  mo 

but  they  ^*  swore  me  on  a  booke  Imust  neuer  come  there,  bntnlacic  mc 

swear  to  go. 

88     'Hhen'*  the  Merchants  said,  '  counterfeite,  get  thee  Themer- 

chants  too 

away,  rejected  me, 

dost  thou  remember  how  wee  thee  found' ^^  p 
we  banisht  thee  the  country  beyond  the  salt  sea, 
&  sett  thee  on  shore  in  the  new-found  land,^^ 


the.— P. 

(I  was)  dilend. — "P. 

And  whipp. — Sel. 

seeke. — Sd, 

The  cotirt.— P. 

Sith.— i?rf. 

there  of  my. — ^P.    sure  of  my. — Sel» 

nsd. — Rel. 

For  tho'— oomiflsion. — ^P. 


•  The  Lawyers— quillettf. — P. 
»  my.— ^e/. 

«  loid.— i?rf. 
>  tremble. — Rel, 

*  they  omitted. — Rel. 

*  Next— i?rf. 

•  fond.— i2tf. 

'  loiid.^P.    land.— IZtf. 
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92       A  there  thow  &  wee  moBi  freindly  shook  hands '  ; 
A  we  ware  veny  *  glad  when  ihou  did  i«fiue  vs, 
for  when  we  wold  reape  proffitt  heere  '  thon  wuld  * 


Bolhadto 
go  to  Gentle* 
men'tbooaea, 
and  tell  thorn 
I  had  made 
tbetr  foi^ 
fathers  grant 
jiut 


Theycnnedl 
me* 


**  then  had  I  noe  way  but  for  to  goe  an* 
96       to  gentlemens  honaes  of  an  ancyent  name, 

declaring  my  greeffes;  A  there  I  made  moane,  CiM«e  S4.^] 
A  *  how  there  ^  forfathers  had  held  me  in  fame, 
A  in  letting  of  their  fiGBumcs  I  alwayes  vaed  the  samc.'^ 
100  the  sayd, '  fye  vpon  thee !  we  may  thee  conise ! 
they  haae  leasee'  oontinne,  &  we  fiue  the  worsse.' 


At  but  I 
drlren  to 
hohbando 
men;  « 

but  land*         104 
lords  bad  left 
them  no- 
thing to  giTQ 


BO  I  am  In 

thte  wood, 

and  eat  hips     iQg 

kodbaws, 


"  A  then  I  was  forced  a  begging  to  goe 
to  husbandsmens  honses ;  who  groeved  right  sore, 
who  sware  that  their  Landlords  had  plaged  them  so 


sore 


to 


thai  they  were  not  able  to  kocpc  open  doore, 
nor  nothing  i]x&  ^^  had  loft  to  g^ae  to  the  pore, 
thorfore  to  this  wood  I  doe  repayre 
with  hepps  A  hawes ;  thai  is  my  best  faro. 


but  am 
comfortod 
by  Mercy, 
nty,  and 
Abnadeoda." 


'*  A  yet  Within  this  same  desert  some  comfort  I  hane 

of  Mercy,  of  pittye,  A  of  almes-deeds, 
who  hane  vowed  to  company  me  to  my  '*  graae. 
112       wee  arc  ill "  put  to  silence,  A  line  vpon  weeds ;  '^ 

onr  banishment  is  their  vtter  decay, 

the  "which  the  rich  glutton  will  answer  one  day.*' 


»  bond.— P. 

»  right.— ff«/. 

'  proffitt  keere  omitted. — Rd. 

«  woldflt.— i?e/. 

•  on,—liel. 

•  TeUing.— i?e/. 
'  their.— P. 

•  And  at   lotting   thoir  farmos   how 
always  I  came. — lid. 


*  thoir  leasee,  i.  e.  the  indulgent  Loasies 
let  by  our  forefiathen. — P.. 

»•  Boe.—Rd. 

"  (the)  redundant.— P. 

"  fiy  in  the  MS.~P. 

"  a\\.—Ncl. 

'^  and  hence  such  eold  housekeeping 
proceeds. — Hd. 
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''  why  then,"  I  said  to  him, ''  mcthinkes  it  wore  best     «*oo  to  the 
116        to  goe  to  the  Clergee ;  for  dealye '  th^  preach  i.      ' 

echo  man  to  lone  jon  abone  all  the  rest ; 

of  mercy  A  of  Pittie  &  of  ahnes  they  doe  *  teach." 

''O,*'  said  he,  ^*no  matter  of  a  pin  what  they  doe  it*dbeno 

v  0ood;  their 

preacn,  wives  and 

ISO   for  their  wines  &  their  children  soe  hangs  them  ypon,   uieir  giving 
that  whosoenar  gines  aJmes  deeds '  they  will  ^  giue 
none." 


then  Laid  he  him  downe,  ft  tamed  him  away, 
prayd  ^  me  to  goe  &  leane  him  to  rest^ 
124    I  told  him  I  might  happen  to  *  see  the  day 

to  haue  ^  him  &  his  fellowes  to  line  wtth  the  best ;     Baniah 
^  '*  first,"  said  hee,  **  yon  mnst  banish  pride,  &  then  Bngiand 

all  England  were  blest,^ 
&  ^^'tiien  those  woldlone  vs  thainovr  sells  ^ '  their  lands, ' ^ 
1 28   &  then  good  houses  outfrye  where  wold  be  kept  *'  ont^f 
hand/' 

ffins. 

>  daily.— P.  *  This  line  written  as  two  in  the  MS. 

•  doe  omitted. — Hd.  — F. 

"  degds  omitUd,Sel.  *  First  sotd  he,  banish  Frvde:  Then 

•  It  ought  in  justice  and  Truth  to  be      all  England  were  blest. — ^P.  These  make 
*'  CAW."— P.  two  lines  in  the  MS.— F. 

»  And  prayi.— i?rf.  »•  For.— i?<rf. 

•  haplie  might  yet. — Bel,  "  selL — Rel. 
»  For.— ^«C  "  land.— P. 

"  house-keeping  wold  reviye. — ReL 
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8at8  Shakespeare's  Henry  V, : 

Ton  shall  read,  that  mj  grandfiithrr 
Kevvr  went  with  hia  forraa  into  France^ 
Bat  that  the  Scot  on  hia  nnfiimiaht  kingpdom 
Came  ponring,  like  a  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim^fnUneas  of  hia  force ; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  aaaaya ; 
Girdling,  with  grievooa  aiege,  oaatlea  and  towns. 
That  England  being  empty  of  defence 
Hath  ahook  and  trembled  at  th*  ill  neighbourhood. 

Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  expedition  celebrated  in  the 
following  ballad  is  given  by  Fordun.  ^'The  local  accuracy,'' 
observes  Surtees,  <'  with  which  Fordun  describes  the  advance  of 
the  English  army  from  Auckland,  •  •  •  .  infers  that  his  acconnt 
must  have  been  received  from  eye-witnesseSb"  Other  accounts 
are  furnished  by  Knighton,  Walsingham,  FroiBsart.  HarL  MS. 
No.  4843  contains  an  ancient  monkish  poem  on  it. 

The  confidence  of  the  Scotch  King  is  amusingly  represented 
in  the  First  Part  of  the  ballad. 

Oddly  enough,  nothing  is  said  of  the  Queen,  who,  though 
probably  Froissart  exaggerates  the  part  she  played,  yet  \ras 
certainly  not  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  One  would 
have  expected  her  presence  to  have  been  made  much  of  by  the 
ballad-writer. 

John  Copeland,  who  captured  the  King,  was  a  Northumbrian 
esquire.  He  was  afterwards  Crovemor  of  Berwick  and  Sheriff  of 
Northumberland. 


»  Fought  OctT  17,  1346,at  St.Nevirs  is  the  inrode  (sic)  into  England  by  the 
Cross,  neap  Durham.  An  excellent  [ha(f  Scutta,  &  the  taking  of  their  King,  vhile 
scratched  out]  old  ballad.    The  Subject      Edward  3^  wad  in  France. — P. 
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LORDINGES,  listen,  &  hold  yo[n]  >  still ; 

hearken  to  me  a  litle ; 
I  shall  jou  tell  of  the  fairest  battell 

that  euer  in  England  beffell. 


Listen, 


and  I'll  tell 
Ton  of  a  fair 
batUe. 


8 


for  as  it  befell  in  Ed^ncard  the  3^  dajes,' 
in  England,  where  he  ware  the  crowne, 

then  all  the  cheefe  chinalry  of  England 
they  busked  '  &  made  them  bowne  ^ ; 


Wbra  Ed- 
ward III. 
waa  king, 

all  his 
knighti 


12 


they  chosen  all  the  best  archers 
that  in  England  might  be  found, 

and  all  was  to  fight  with  the  King  of  ffrance 
within  a  Htle  stonnde.^ 


andaichera 


Trent  to  tight 
tbo  French. 


16 


and  when  onr  King  was  oner  the  water, 

and  on  the  salt  sea  gone, 
then  tydings  into  Scotland  came 

that  all  England  was  gone ; 


Then  the 
Scotch  bear 


20 


bowes  and  arrowes  they  were  aU  forth, 
at  home  was  not  left  a  man  * 

but  shepards  and  Millers  both, 
&  preists  wtth  shauen  crownes. 


that  no  men 
are  left  in 
W"g^wvd 

bntmiUora 
andpriestfl. 


24 


then  the  King  of  Scotts  in  a  study  stood,  The  scotch 

as  he  was  a  man  of  great  might ; 
he  sware  *he  wold    hold  his  Parlame»^  in  leeue^  ijroawhe'u 

ride  to 

London  ^'^^' 

if  he  cold  lyde  there  right' 


'  ?  MS. ;  it  may  be  yo, — ^P. 
«  when  Edttwrd  the  3^  —P. 

*  See  P.  397,  at.  46.  (of  MS.)— P. 

*  bownet  pnratus,  L. — ^P. 

*  Stound,  signum,  momentum,    spa- 
tinm,  han,  tempiis.    Lye.— P. 


•  mon.— P.  See  vol.  i.  p.  217,  L  109. 
— F. 

'  Leeve,  perhaps  the  same  as  leef, 
lief,  leif,  dear,  beloved — ^A.-S.  Uo/a,  be!g. 
lief.  Tent,  lieby  chains,  amicus,  grdtus. 
aioB07  to  Gaw?  DougUs.— P. 
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▲  tqnlte 


tclU  him  hell 

rUL*  hid 
XIMOlTe, 


for  which 
the  King 


killB  him, 


■o  noonpolic 
dares  my  a 
word. 


Jaines  tellfl 
'  the  VmtI  of 
Angus  to 
teadtheTan, 


andpromlBn 
htm  North - 
amber  land. 


Tn  the  Ear! 
of  Onclian  he 
promises 

DorbyshJie; 


then  bespake  a  Squier  of  Scottland  borne, 

A  sayd,  ^  my  locgo,  apaoe, 
before  joa  come  to  leeoe  London 
S8        fall  sore  joule  roe  that  race ! 

"  ther  beene  bold  yeomen  in  merry  England, 

huBbandmen  stiffe  A  strong ; 
Bbarpcs  swords  they  done  weare, 
82        bearen  bowes  &  anowes  longe.*' 

the  King  was  angrye  at  that  word, 

a  long  sword  oat  bee  drew, 
and  there  befor  his  royall  oompanye 
S6        his  owne  sqoier  hee  slew. 

hard  hansell  had  the  Scottes  thai  day 

that  wrought  them  woe  enonghe, 
for  then  dorst  not  a  Scott  spoake  a  word 
40        ffor  hanging  att  a  bonghe. 

**  the  Earle  of  Angaish,^  where  art  then  ? 

in  my  coato  armor  '  thou  slialt  bee, 
and  thoa  shalt  lead  the  forward  ' 

thorrow  the  English  conntrye. 


44 


48 


[pifeS^] 


52 


'*  take  thy  ^  yorke,"  then  sayd  the  King^ 
"  in  stead  wheras  it  doth  stand ; 

He  make  thy  eldest  sonne  after  thee 
heyre  of  all  Northumberland. 

"  the  Earle  *  of  Vaughan,^  where  be  yee  ? 

in  my  coate  armor  thou  shalt  bee  ; 
the  high  Peak  A  darbyshire 

I  giue  it  thee  to  thy  fee.'* 


»  Earlof  AngM.— P. 

*  Cote-Armour.  A  nAme  applied  to 
tho  tabard  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
Fairholt.— F. 

■  Taward. — P.    There  is  a  tag  to  the 


rf  in  tho  MS.~F. 

*  thee,  i.  e.  to  thee. — ^P. 

*  The  /  i»  made  over  an  #. — F. 

*  It  should  be  Baughan,  i.  e.  Badum. 
-P. 
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56 


64 


68 


76 


then  came  in  fbrnons  Douglas, 
sales,  ''  what  shall  my  meede  bee  P 

&  Be  lead  the  vawward,'  Lord, 
thorow  the  English  conntrye.*' 


€1 


take  thee  Worster,"  sajd  the  Kmg^ 
"  Tnxbnrye,^  Killingworth,  Burton  ypon  trent ; 
doe  thou  not  say  another  day 
60        but  I  haue  giuen  thee  lands  and  rent. 

"  Sir  Blchard  of  Edonborrow,  where  are  yee  ? 

a  wise  man  in  this  warr ! 
Be  giue  thee  Bristow  A  the  shire 

the  time  that  wee  come  there. 


"  my  Lord  Nevill,  where  beene  yee  ? 

you  must  in  this  warres  bee ! 
Be  giue  thee  Shrewsburye,"  saies  the  Kinfjj 

'*  and  Gouentrye  &ire  &  free. 


**  my  Lord  of  Hambleton,  where  art  thou  ? 

thou  art  of  my  kin  full  nye ; 
Be  giue  thee  lincolne  &  Lincolneshire, 
72        &  thata  enouge  for  thee." 

by  then  came  in  William.  Douglas 

as  breeme  '  as  any  bore ; 
he  kneeled  him  downe  vpon  his  knees, 

in  his  hart  he  sighed  sore, 


80 


saies,  ^*  I  haue  serued  you,  my  louelye  leege, 

this  80  winters  and  4, 
&  in  the  Marches  ^  betweene  England  A  Scottland 

I  haue  beene  wounded  &  beaten  sore ; 


193 

toDoQglaa, 


WoroKtar; 


to  Sir 
Richard  of 
Edinbargh, 

Bristol  and 
Its  shire; 


to  Lord 
Nerill, 

Shrewsbury 
and  Coven- 
try; 


to  Lord 
Hambleton, 


Linoola- 
shire. 


WUliam 
Douglas 


reminds  the 
King  of  his 
longsenrices, 


>  i.  e.theyan,theVangiiazd.  Fr.  avant-  *  Marches,  confinia,  Hmites,  alieujus 

guarde.  L. — ^P.  territorii :     refer     ad     Mark     Scotis. 

*  qxL  MS. — ^F.  March,  a  landmark,  &c.    Vid.  Lye,  ad 

'  bieme,  feroz,  atrox,  cmel,    sharp,  Jon. — P. 
soTcre.    Lye. — P. 
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and  oftki* 
what  hJs  re- 
wanl  b  to  be. 


'*  for  all  the  good  service  thai  I  hane  done, 

what  shall  my  meed  bee  P 
&  I  will  lead  the  vanward 
84       thorrow  the  English  oonntryeJ 


» 


"  Whatcrer 
you  Bsk," 
an  -wi^rs 

"  Th.-n  T  fVPlc 
for  London." 


"  aske  on,  donglas/*  said  the  King, 

'*  &  granted  it  shall  bee." 
"  why  then,  I  aske  litle  London,"  sales  Willmm 
Douglas, 
88       "  gotten  giff  tJuii  it  bee." 


.Ihthpii 
ivfust*  that, 


the  'King  was  wrath,  and  rose  away, 

sales,  "  nay,  that  cannot  bee  ! 
for  that  I  will  keepe  for  my  cheefe  chamber, 
92       gotten  if  it  bee  ; 


Imt  jrivo* 
Douylas  N. 

CliCblure, 


"  but  take  thee  North  wales  A  weschaster, 

the  contrye  all  round  about, 
&  rewarded  thou  shalt  bee, 
96       of  that  take  thou  noe  doubt." 


malcofi  100 
new  knighU 

and  glyes 
thrmi  tho 

Ka^lish 
towns. 


They  make 
ready  for 
battle, 


but  tho 
Eufrlish 
Oonimons 
moi>t  them, 
and  let  none 
oBcape; 


100 


5  score  kni^^ts  he  made  on  a  day, 
&  dubbd  them  with  his  hands ; 

rewarded  them  right  worthilye 

with  the  townes  in  merry  England. 


&  when  the  fi*esh  knt^Ats  they  were  made, 

to  battell  the  buske  them  bowne ;  > 
lames  Douglas  went  before, 
104       &  he  thought  to  haue  wonnen  him  shoone. 

but  th£  were  mett  in  a  morning  of  May 

with  the  comwinaltye  of  litle  England ; 
but  there  scaped  neue)*  a  man  away 
108       through  the  might  of  chrlstes  hand, 


>  Sco  Pago  397.  st.  46  [of  MS.].-  -P. 
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but  all  onelj  lames  Douglas ; 

in  Durham  in  the  ffeild 
an  arrow  stroke  him  in  the  thye. 
112       fast  flinge[s  he]  towards  the  K»n^. 

the  King  looked  toward  litle  Durham, 

saiesy  ''all  things  is  not  well ! 
for  lames  Dowglas  beares  an  arrow  in  his  thye, 
116       the  head  of  it  is  of  Steele. 


ozoopfe 
DooglM, 


who  is 

wounded 
and  flees  to 
the  King. 


''  how  now  lames  P  "  then  said  the  King, 

''  how  noW|  how  may  this  bee  P 
&  where  beene  all  thj  merrymen 
120       That  thou  tooke  hence  with  thee  P  " 


[pogc247] 


James  anks 
where  hU 
men  arc 


''  but  cease,  my  Ktn^,'*  saies  lames '  Douglas, 

"  aliue  is  not  left  a  man  !  " 
"  now  by  my  faith,"  saies  the  King  of  scottcs, 
124        ''  thai  gate  '  was  euill  gone ; 

**  but  He  reueugo  thy  quarrell  well, 

ft  of  that  thou  may  be  faine  ; 
for  one  Scott  will  beato  5  Englishmen 
128        if  th6  meeten  them  on  the  plainc.'* 


AUdead. 
James  TOWS 


revenge ; 


one  Scot  Is  a 
match  for 
five  Bnglish. 


**  now  hold  yoi^r  tounge,"  sales  lames  Douglas, 

*'  for  in  faith  that  is  not  soe  ; 
for  one  English  man  is  worth  5  Scotts 
132        when  they  meeten  together  thoe ; 

"  for  they  are  as  Egar  men  to  fight 

as  a  &uloon  vpon  a  pray, 
alas !  if  euer  th£  wione  the  yanward, 
136       there  scapes  noe  man  away." 


"  No,-  says 
Douglas, 

"  one  Bng- 
lishman  la 
worth  five 
Soots; 


they  lot  no 
oueoBoapo 
aUve.'* 


I  lanes  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  gate,  via  a  way :  march  or  walk.  Lye. — P. 
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Ahcnld 
r(>poriito 


"  0  peace  thy  talking/'  said  the  King, 

*^  they  bee  but  English  knaues, 
but  shepards  &  Millers  both, 
140       &  [mass]  pieists  wtth  their  stanes." 

the  King  sent  forth  one  of  his  heralds  of  armes 
to  yew  the  Englishmen, 
that  he  bM  "be  of  good  cheere,"  the  herald  said, 

^gush  one,  144       '*  for  against  one  wee  bee  ten." 

«  who  leades  those  Ladds  ?  "  said  the  King  of  Scottes, 

*<  thou  herald,  tell  thou  mee." 
the  herald  said,  "  the  Bishopp  of  Durham 
14S       is  captaine  of  thai  companye ; 

for  the  Bishopp  hath  spred  the  Kings  banner 

&  to  batteU  he  buskes  him  bowne." 
"  I  sweare  by  St.  Andrewes  bones,"  sales  the  Kiug, 
152       "Be  rapp  that  preist  on  the  crowne ! " 


whom  the 
Bishop  of 
Durham 
leadt. 


JftmetBeee 


Lord  Percy 
In  the  field. 


156 

Si^part 


[Partn.] 

^The  King  looked  towards  litle  Durham, 
A  that  hee  well  beheld, 
that  the  Earle  Percy  was  well  armed, 
with  his  battell  axe  entred  the  feild. 


160 


the  King  looket  againe  towards  litle  Durham, 

4  ancyents  there  see  hee ; 
there  were  to  standards,  6  in  a  valley, 

he  cold  not  see  them  with  his  eye. 


There,  too, 

nreLordH 

York,  Car- 

liidc, 

andtwoFitz- 

-wiUiams. 


My  Lord  of  yorke  was  one  of  them, 
my  lord  of  Carlile  was  the  other ; 
&  my  Lord  ffluwilliams, 
164       the  one  came  with  the  other. 
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the  Biflhopp  of  Darham  commanded  his  men, 

&  shortlje  he  them  bade, 
*  thai  nener  a  man  ahold  goe  to  the  feild  to  fight 
168       till  he  had  seraed  his  god.' 


197 

Tbe  Biflhop 


orders  all  hia 

men 

to  hear  mass. 


500  preists  said  masse  that  day 

in  durham  in  the  feild ; 
A  afterwards,  as  I  hard  say, 
172       they  bare  both  speare  A  sheeld. 


MOprieflts 
Bay  it. 


and  then 
take  arms, 


the  Bishopp  of  Durham^  orders  himselfe  to  fight 

With  his  battell  axe  in  his  hand ; 
he  said,  "  this  day  now  I  will  fight 
176        as  long  as  I  can  stand !  " 

"  &  soe  will  I,"  sayd  my  hord  of  Carlile, 

"  in  this  faire  morning  gay ;  '* 
"  &  soe  will  I,"  said  my  Lord  ffinwilliams, 
ISO        "  for  Mary,  that  myld  may." 

onr  English  archers  bent  their  bowes 

shortlye  and  anon, 
they  shott  oner  the  Scottish  Oast 
184        &  scantlye*  toncht  a  man. 


asdoeethe 
Biahop. 


Carlisle 


and  the 
Fitzwilllams 
swear  to 
fight. 


Oar  archers 
first 


shoot  too 
high. 


*'  hold  downe  yotcr  handsy",sayd  the  Bishopp  of  Durham,  The  Bishop 
^*  my  archers  good  &  true."  to  shoot  low. 

the  2?  shoote  that  th6  shott, 
188       fall  sore  the  Scottes  itt  me. 


the  Bishopp  of  Darham  spoke  on  hye 

that  both  porlyes  might  heare, 
'*  be  of  good  cheere,  my  merrymen  all^ 
192       the  Scotts  flyen,  &  chongen  there  cheere ! " 


They  do, 
and  punish 
the  Soots, 


t  Dnrhan  in  HS.--F. 


•  scantly,  ecarcoly. — P. 
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whoftJlin 


but  as  th6  saidden,  soe  the  didden, 

they  fell  on  heapes  hye ; 
onr  Ehiglishmen  laid  on  with  their  bowes 
196       as  fiist  as  they  might  dree. 


KlBgJl 


isdioi 
through  the 
iKwe. 


>  The  King  of  Scotts  in  a  stadye  stood 

amongst  his  oompanye, 
an  arrow  stoke  him  thorrow  the  nose 
SCO       A  thorrow  his  armorye. 


Ijmgtim 


fTPtaoShJa 

hone. 


the  Kifuf  went  to  a  marsh  side 

&  light  beside  his  steede, 
he  leaned  him  downe  on  his  sword  hilts 
204       to  let  his  nose  bleede. 


and  is  ram- 
monnl  to 
yield  tiy  an 
BnKliHh 
yeoman, 
Copland. 


Jtanm 
refuses, 


there  followed  him  a  yeaman  of  merry  England, 

his  name  was  lohn  of  Coplande : 
"yeeld  thee  Traytor  !  *'  saies  Coplande  theni 
808       "  thy  liffo  lyes  in  my  hand." 


'*  how  shold  I  yeeld  me  P  "  sayes  the  Ktng^ 

"  &  thou  art  noe  gentleman.*' 
**  noe,  by  my  troth,"  sayes  Copland  there, 
212       '*  I  am  but  a  poore  yeaman ; 

*'  what  art  thon  bettor  then  I,  Sir  King  ? 

tell  me  if  that  thon  can  ! 
what  art  thou  better  then  I,  Str  King^ 
216       now  we  be  but  man  to  man  P  " 


artfl  rtrlkoa 
at  Coplaud, 


who  floors 
him, 


the  King  smote  angcrly  at  Copland  then, 

angerly  in  that  stonde  '  ; 
&  then  Copland  was  a  bold  yeaman, 
220      &  bore  the  King  to  the  gronnd. 


>  Here  a  short  leaf  is  inserted  in  the 
MS.  in  a  more  modem  hand,  Perey^H  late 
upright  hand,  differing  from  the  early 


small  one  of  most  of  hie  notes. — ^F. 
•  stoond. — ?  Percy. 
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he  sett  the  King  upon  a  Palfrey, 

himselfe  upon  a  steede, 
he  tooke  him  by  the  bridle  rajrne, 
224       towards  London  he  can  him  Lead. 


pnt^  him  on 
apalfroy, 


and  takes 
him  to 
London, 


&  when  to  London  thai  ho  came, 

the  King  from  ffrance  was  new  come  home, 
&  there  onto  the  King  of  Scottes 
228       he  sayd  these  words  anon, 

"  how  like  you  my  shepards  &  my  millers, 

my  priests  with  shaven  crownes  P  " 
''by  my  fayth,  they  are  the  sorest  fighting  men 
232        that  ever  I  mett  on  the  ground ; 

**  there  was  never  a  yeaman  in  merry  England 

but  he  was  worth  a  Scottish  knight ! " 
"  I,  by  my  troth,"  said  King  Edward,  &  laughe, 
236        "  for  you  fought  all  against  the  right.'* 

but  now  the  Prince  of  merry  England 

worthilye  under  his  Sheelde 
hath  taken  the  King  of  firance 
240       at  Poytiers  in  the  fieelde. 

the  Prince  did  present  his  father  wtth  tJiui  food,^ 

the  lonely  Ki/ng  off  ffrance, 
A  fforward  of  his  loumey  he  is  g^ne  : 
244       god  send  us  all  g^ood  chance ! 


wheTi*  King 
Edward  iB. 


Edward  oHks 
James  Low 
he  llkuH  his 
minora  and 
piiMts. 
«*  They're 
tho  har«tc8t 
fii^hteni  I 
ever  met." 


The  Riuf?  of 
France*  is 
a1$<o  tak<n 
at  Foicticrs 


by  the  Block 
Prince, 


"  you  are  welcome,  brothers !  *'  sayd  the  Ktng  of  Scotts,  a»id  both  ho 

^  '  J  ^  >    ami  the 


to  the  King  of  ffrance, 
'*  for  I  am  come  hither  to  soone  ; 
Christ  Iceve  that  I  had  taken  my  way 
24S       unto  the  court  of  Boome  ! '' 


Scutch  King 


*  feod  or  fc-odnry. — ^P.      Person :  bee  note  -,  p.  460,  vol.  i.  — F. 
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wUh  tbcy 
had  kppt  oat 
of  Bngtaiid. 


Dnrhun 
Field, 


Crevy,  and 

Foictien, 
all  woa  in  a 
moothl 


"  &  soe  wold  I,'*  said  the  Yiing  of  ffranco, 

''when  I  came  over  the  Btreame, 
thai  I  had  taken  mj  loomej 
252       onto  lemsalem." 

Thns  ends  the  battell  of  ffaire  Durham 

in  one  morning  of  may, 
the  battell  of  Greasej,  &  th^  battle  of  Potyers, 

All  within  one  monthes  day. 


[page  349] 
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Then 

wcifclth 

and  mirtli  In 

Bnglaad, 


and  the  King    260 
loTcd  the 
ycomaoiyt 


OodlttTO 

him,  nnd  the 
yeomen  too  1    264 


then  was  welthe  &  welfiu^  in  mery  England, 

Solaces,  game,  &  glee, 
&  every  man  loved  other  well, 

&  the  ILing  loved  good  ycomanrye. 

but  God  that  made  the  grasse  to  growe, 

&  leaves  on  greenwoode  tree, 
now  save  &  keepe  our  noble  Ktii^, 

A  maintaine  good  yeomanry !  ffinis.^ 


*  (VencU  note  in  Perct^s  late  hand,) 
**  Thia  &  2  following  LoareB  being  un- 
fortunately torn  otit,  in  sending  the  sub- 
sequent piece  [King  Ksbmere]  to  the 
PreHH,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
ballad  has  been  carefully  transcribed ; 
and  indeed  the  fra^^meuts  of  the  other 
Leaves  ought  to  have  been  so," 

The  loss  of  King  Estmere  is  much  to 
be  lamente<l.  It  vas,  perhaps,  the  best 
ballad  in  the  Manuwript.  Percy  says 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  the  Reliqius, 
p.  59,  that  *<  this  old  Romantic  Legend . . 
is  given  from  two  copies,  one  of  them  in 
the  Editor's  folio  MjS."  ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  second  copy.  It  is 
not  in  the  other  small  MS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Biuhop's  descendants  now. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  Percy  must 
have  touched  up  the  ballad  somewhat, 
as  in  line  4  he  has  y-UHrty  were,  for  a 
perfect  tense,  y  being  the  past  participle 
prefix ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  first 
three  editions  with  the  4th  shows  what 
liberties  he  took  with  the  (supposed) 
text  of  the  MS.  Some  of  these  will  be 
pointed  out  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Toliuuo.   The  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is 


that  Percy  most  have  deUbezately  aod 
unnecessarily  torn  three  leaves  out  of 
his  MS.  when  preparing  his  4th  eilitinn 
for  the  Press,  and  after  he  had  learnt— to 
use  his  own  words — to  reverefice  tho  MS. 
These  leaves  were  in  the  MS.  till  that 
time,  as  he  says  in  his  note  on  **  Ver.  253. 
Some  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the 
following  stanzas;  but  wherever  this 
edition  differs  from  the  preceding,  }^ 
hath  been  brought  nearer  to  the  tulio 
MS."  As  the  differences  of  the  fourth 
from  the  other  editions,  after  v.  233, 
are  only  in  spelling  louked^  *  looked/  ao<l 
wyfe,  *  wiffe/  we  must  take  the  Utter 
part  of  Percy's  sentence  to  apply  to  tb« 
whole  ballad.  By  tearing  out  the  leaTi' 
he  has  prevented  us  from  knowing  tho 
extent  of  his  laige  chanffes,  and  ha^ 
sacrificed  not  only  the  onginal  of  the 
whole  of  King  Ettmere  but  also  the  first 
22  (or  more  or  less)  stanzas  of  Gtn/  and 
PhiiiiSf  of  which  his  version  is  printed 
in  the  Rfiiqurs  iii.  143,  4th  ed.,  aD<i 
Child's  Baiiads  i.  63-6.  I  cilculatfi 
Perc/s  additions  to  Estmere  and  the 
lost  part  of  Guy  at  40  lines. --F. 
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6ap  ^  ^Wia*^ 

[A  fingment.] 

[See  the  General  Intzodnctioii  to  all  the  Gay  Poems  in  Gt^  ^  CoUbrande  below. 
The  beginning  of  this  Poem  was  on  one  of  the  torn-out  leaves  of  the  MS.] 


In  winBor  fforrest  I  did  slay 

a  bore  of  passing  might  &  strenght,' 
whose  like  in  England  nener  was 
4        for  hngnesse,  both  for  breadth  A  lenght ; 

• 

some  of  his  bones  in  warwicke  jett 

within  the  Castle  there  doth  '  Lje ; 
one  of  his  sheeld  bones  to  this  day 
8        doth  hang  in  the  Gitye  of  Couentrye. 

on  Dnnsmore  heath  I  alsoe  slewe 
a  mightye  wyld  A  cmell  beast 
caUd  the  Dnncow  of  Dnnsmore  heath, 
12        w^ich  many  people  had  opprest ; 

some  of  her  bones  in  warwicke  yett 
there  for  a  monument  doth^  lye, 
which  ynto  enery  lookers  yeae 
16        as  wonderoxLS  strange  they  may  espye. 

another  dragon  in  this  Land 

in  fight  I  alsoe  did  destroye, 
who  did  bothe  men  &  beasts  opresse, 
20         ft  all  the  conntrye  sore  anoye; 

ft  then  to  warwicke  came  againe 

like  Pilgrim  poore,  ft  was  not  knowen ; 
ft  there  I  lined  a  Hermitts  liffe 
24        a  mile  ft  more  out  of  the  towne ; 


[iMgeSM] 


In  Windsor 
Forest  I 
■lew  a  big 
bow, 


tone  of 
whose  bones 
are  in 
Warwick 

Castle 

and 
Coventi7. 

On  Dans- 
more  Heath 
I  slew 

the  Don 
Ck)w, 


whose  bones 
are  alio  in 
Warwick. 


Another 
Dngon  I 
slfloslew. 


and  then 
came  back 
to  Warwick, 

and  lived  a 
hennit'sllfo. 


»  Title  written  in  by  P.— F.       •  stremght  in  the  MS.— F.       ■  do.— P.       *  do.— P. 
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Omr  AND  PHILLIS. 


in  a  WTO 
cat  out  of  a 
rook. 


and 
beffiwimj 

food  at  my 
own  castle 
of  my  wife. 


At  last  I  fcU 
Bick, 

BCTither  a 
ring, 


and  Rho 
clostxl  ray 
dying  vyoi. 


I  diod  like  a 
palmer  tc> 
save  my  aonl. 


You  nifty 
0ce  my 
statue  now. 


S8 


44 


48 


where  wiih  my  bands  I  bewed  a  bonse 
out  of  a  craggy  rocke  of  stone, 

A  lined  like  a  paJmer  poore 
wttbin  tbe  cane  my  selfe  alone ; 


&  daylye  came  to  begg  my  foode 

of  Pbillis  att  my  castle  gate, 
not  knowing  >  to  my  loned  wife, 
32        who  daylye  moned  for  ber  mate ; 

till  att  tbe  last  I  fell  see  sicke, 

yea,  sicke  soe  sore  that  I  most  dye. 
I  sent  to  ber  a  ring  of  gold 
36         by  w^i'cb  sbee  knew  me  presentlye ; 

then  shoe,  repairing  to  tbe  grane, 
bcfor  that  I  gane  vp  tbe  ghost 
sbee  closed  vp  my  dying  eyes, 
40         my  Pbillis  faire,  whom  I  loued  most. 


thus  drcadfall  death  did  me  arrest, 
to  bring  my  corpcs  vnto  the  graue  ; 

&  like  a  palmer  dyed  I, 

wherby  I  sought  my  soulc  to  sauc. 


tho  now  it  be  consumed  to  mold, 
my  body  tJiat  endured  this  toylo, 

my  stature  infirauon  in  Mold 

this  presenflo  you  may  behold. 


iSiis. 


'  kuowen. — P. 
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The  rescue  of  a  prisoner  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
ballad-makers  of  the  Borders.  There  are  in  the  Mvnatrelsy  of 
ike  Scottish  Border  ^  no  fewer  than  three  poems  on  the  rescue 
of  prisoners,  the  incidents  in  which  nearly  resemble  each  other ; 
though  the  poetical  description  is  so  different,  that  the  editor 
did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  any  one  of  them  as 
borrowed  from  the  others."  These  three  are  Jock  o^  the  Side, 
Kinmont  Willie^  and  Archie  of  Cdfidd.  The  ballad  here 
given  for  the  first  time  is  vitally  the  same  with  Jock  o'  the  Side* 
The  persons  are  partly  changed :  Sybill  o'  the  Side  takes  the 
place  of  the  Lady  Downie  of  Scott's  ballad ;  Much  the  Miller's 
Son  answers  to  the  Laird's  Saft  Wat,  though  as  the  Folio  copy 
does  not  give  the  names  of  the  five  who  accompany  Hobbie 
Noble,  the  Laird's  Saft  Wat  may  have  been  one  of  them*  The 
incidents  differ  very  slightly :  as  at  Culerton  or  Cholerford,  when 
the  rescuers  are  going  and  returning,  at  Newcastle  where  the 
Minstrelsy  copy  brings  in  *^  a  proud  porter  "  to  be  duly  made 
away  with,  at  the  gaol  on  the  way  back,  where  that  same  copy 
gives  the  banter  with  which  the  heavy-ironed  prisoner  was 
assailed  by  his  triumphant  friends.  The  Folio  copy  is  a  very 
fresh,  valuable  version  of  the  ballad. 

^  The  reality  of  this  story,"  says  Scott,  '^  rests  solely  upon 
the  foundation  of  tradition.  Jock  o'  the  Side  seems  to  have 
been  nephew  to  the  laird  of  Margertoun,  cousin  to  the  Laird's 
Jock,  one  of  his  deliverers,  and  probably  brother  to  Chrystie  of 
the  Syde,  mentioned  in  the  list  of  border  clans,  1597.  Like 
the  Laird's  Jock,  he  is  also  commemorated  by  Sir  Bichard 
Maitland: 
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He  is  weil  kend,  Johne  of  the  Syde. 
A  greater  theif  did  never  xyde ; 
He  neyer  tyna 
For  to  brek  byriB, 
Our  miiir  and  myrii 
Onir  gode  and  gaida» 


Jobn-«-8ide 
U 


end  sent 
prtsoner  to 

KewoMtle. 


Bill  mother, 
SyblU, 


tells  Lord 
Mangerton. 


PeETEB  a  whifeild  >  he  hath  slaine ; 

&  lohn  a  aide,  he  is  tane ; 
ft  lohn  is  bonnd  both  hand  &  foote, 
4        ft  to  the  New-castle  he  is  gone. 

bat  TjdingeB  came  to  the  Sybill  o  tlie  side, 

by  the  water  side  as  shee  rann ; 
shee  tooke  her  kirtle  by  the  hem, 
8        ft  &st  shee  ninn  to  Mangerton* 


Lords  Mid 

Ladies 

Ument, 


12 


the  Lord  was  sett  downe  at  his  meate ; 
when  these  tydings  shee  did  him  tell, 
nener  a  MorseU  might  he  eate. 

but  lords  th6  wronge  their  fingars  white, 
Ladyes  did  pnll  themselnes  by  the  haire, 

crying  '*  alas  and  weladay  ! 

for  lohn  o  the  side  wee  shall  neuer  see  more ' ! 


and  row  to 
loM  their  all 


or  Fucne 
him. 


16    ''  but  weele  goe  sell  our  drones  of  Eline, 
ft  after  them  our  oxen  sell, 
ft  after  them  onr  troopes  of  sheepe, 
but  wee  will  loose  him  out  of  the  New-castell.** 


Hobby  Koblo 
offers  to 
fetch  John, 
withftTo 
men. 


20    but  then  bespaJce  him  hobby  noble, 

ft  spoke  these  words  wonderous  hye, 
sajes  *'  glue  me  5  men  to  my  selfe, 
ft  He  feitch  lohn  o  the  side  to  thee.'* 


»  ?  The  first  i  may  be  ^— F. 


•  maire. — P. 


[ptgc2W] 
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"  yea,  thonst  hane  5,  hobby  noble, 
of  the  best  thai  are  in  this  conntrye ! 

He  gine  thee  5000,  hobby  Noble, 
that  walke  in  Tynidale  tmlye." 


The  lord 
promises 
fiOOO; 


28    '^  nay,  He  hane  bnt  5,*'  saLes  hobby  Noble, 
^'  tJtat  shall  walke  away  with  mee ; 
wee  will  ryde  like  noe  men  of  warr ; 
bat  like  poore  badgers  >  wee  wilbe.*' 

32     they  stnffet  vp  all  their  baggs  with  straw, 
&  their  steeds  barefoot  mnst  bee  ; 
*'  oome  on  my  bretheren,"  sayes  hobby  noble, 
"  oome  on  yoi*r  wayes,  &  goe  with  mee." 


tnit  Hobby 
will  only 

bATBfiTe, 


drenedM 
corQ-dealerB. 


Tbfly  start, 


86    A  when  they  came  to  Cnlerton  '  ford, 

the  water  was  vp,  they  cold  it  not  goe  ; 
&  then  they  were  ware  of  a  good  old  man, 
how  his  boy  &  hee  were  at  the  plowe. 

40    *'  but  stand  yon  still,"  sayes  hobby  noble, 
*'  stand  yon  still  heere  at  this  shore, 
A  I  will  lyde  to  yonder  old  man, 
&  see  were  the  gate  '  it  Lyes  ore. 

44     "bat  Christ  yon  saae,  father,"  Qiioth  hee, 
"  crist  both  yoa  saae  and  see  ! 
where  is  the  way  oner  this  fford  P 
for  christs  sake  tell  itt  mee !  " 


but  at 
Cnlerton 
Ford  find  the 
waternp. 


Hobby 


Ada  an  old 


the  way 
over  the 
ford. 


48    "  bat  I  haae  dwelled  heere  3  score  yeere, 
soe  haae  I  done  3  score  and  3 ; 
I  nexLBr  sawe  man  nor  horsse  goe  ore 
except  itt  were  a  horse  of  3.^  " 


The  old  man 
won't  teU  it. 


*  corn-deAlen,  Fr.  bladiers. — F. 

•  Challerton,  probably. — ^P. 


•  way,  ford. — F. 
<  Tre©,  qn.— P. 
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Hobbj  tolla 
him  to  go  tu 
the  devil, 


52     **  but  fiure  thoa  well,  ihon  good  old  man ; 
the  devill  in  hell  I  leave  with  thee! 
noe  better  oomfort  heere  this  night 
thow  gines  mj  brethexen  heere  db  me." 


and  ridoo 
Unrk  to  hlf 


They  find 
the  fun), 


56    bat  when  he  came  to  his  brother  againe, 
&  told  this  tydings  full  of  woe, 
&  then  they  found  a  well  good  gate 
they  might  lyde  ore  by  2  and  2. 


and  get  pafe      59 
o\ur, 


and  when  they  were  come  oner  the  fforde, 

all  safe  gotten  att  the  last, 
"  thankea  be  to  god ! "  sayes  hobby  nobble, 

"  the  worst  of  our  perill  is  past." 


cut  down  a 
tTK^,  rtu  (t. 
high, 


64     &  then  they  came  into  howbrahe  wood, 

&  there  then  they  found  a  tree, 

&  cutt  itt  downe  then  by  the  rooto ; 

the  lenght  was  30  ffoote  and  3. 


cnrry  It  to 

John-a- 

SiOo'spiiaon, 


68     &  4  of  them  did  take  the  planko 
as  light  as  it  had  beene  a  ffleo, 
&  carryed  itt  to  the  Newcastle 
where  as  lohn  a  side  did  lye ; 


and  climb  up 
to  when.'  ho 
1r  lamenting 
hbfato. 


72     &  somo  did  climbc  vp  by  the  walls, 
&  some  did  climbe  vp  by  '  the  tree, 
vntill  they  came  ypp  to  the  top  of  the  castle 
where  lohn  made  his  moane  trulye : 


Ite  taken 
leavo  of  his 
mother 
8ybill, 


76    ho  sayd,  "  god  bo  wtth  thee,  Sybill  o  the  side ! 
my  ownc  mother  thou  art,"  Qiwih  hee, 
"  if  thou  knew  this  knight  ^  I  wore  here, 
a  woe  woman  then  woldest  thou  bee  ! 


'  MS.  eaten  through  by  ink.  -  F, 


«  night.— P. 
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80    "&  fare  yon  well,  Lord  Mangerton ! 
&  euer  I  say  '  god  be  mth  thee ! ' 
for  if  you  knew  this  night  I  were  heere, 
you  wold  sell  your  land  for  to  loose  meo. 


of  Lord 
Mangerton, 


84     *'  &  fare  thou  well.  Much  Millers  sonne ! 
Much  Millars  sonne,  I  say ; 
thou  has  beene  better  att  Merke  midnight 
then  euer  thon  was  att  noone  o  the  day. 


of  Mnob  the 
Miller's  son, 


88     "  &  fare  thou  well,  my  good  Lord  Clough  ! 
thou  art  thy  ffathers  sonne  &  heire ; 
thou  nener  saw  him  '  in  all  thy  Hffe, 
bnt  With  him  durst  thou  breake  a  speare. 


and  of  Lord 
Cloogh  ; 


92     "  wee  are  brothers  childer  9:  or  :10: 
&  sisters  children  10:  or  :11: 
wo  neuer  come  to  the  feild  to  fight, 

but  the  worst  of  us  was  counted  a  man/' 


and  boasts 
that  his 
family  is 
large  and 
brave. 


96     but  then  bespake  him  hobynoble, 
&  spake  these  words  ynto  him, 
saies,  '^  sleepest  thou,  wakest  thou,  lohn  o  the  side, 
or  art  thou  this  castle  within  ?  " 


Hobby  teUs 
him 


100     "  But  who  is  there,*'  Quoth  lohn  oth  side,       [poge  266] 
"  that  knowes  my  name  soe  right  &  free  ?  " 
"  I  am  a  bastard  brother  of  thine  ; 
this  night  I  am  comen  for  to  loose  thee." 


he  has  oomo 
to  tree  him. 


104     "now  nay,  now  nay,"  qt^th  lohn  othe  side  ; 
"itt  ffeares  me  sore  that  will  not  bee  ; 
ffor  a  pecke  of  gold  &  silver,"  lohn  sayd, 
"  infaith  this  night  will  not  loose  mcc." 


I  fear  not, 
says  John ; 


*  man. — F. 
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tmt  Hobby      108    bnt  then  bespoke  him  hobby  Noble, 

A  till  hifi  brother  thns  sajd  hee, 
sajesy  "  4  shall  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  2  shall  tent  our  geldings  f&ee." 


■ayii  hb  four 
can  do  it. 


They  break 
five  dooni, 
and  gvt  to 
the  iron  one. 


118    for  4  did  breake  one  dore  without^ 
then  lohn  brake  5  himsell ; 
bnt  when  they  came  to  the  Iron  dore, 
it  smote  12  vpon  the  bell. 


M  nch  fears 
they'U  be 
taken. 


116     "  itt  ffeares  me  sore,*'  sajd  much  the  Miller, 
"  that  heere  taken  wee  all  shalbee." 
'*  bnt  goe  away,  bretheren,"  sayd  lohn  a  side, 
"  for  ener,  alas !  this  will  not  bee." 


Hobby 

reproaches 

him. 


120     ''  bnt  ffye  ypon  thee !  "  sayd  Hobby  Noble ; 
«*  Much  the  Miller !  fye  ypon  thee ! 
it  sore  feares  me,*'  said  Hobby  Noble, 
"  man  thai  then  wilt  neuer  bee." 


flies  down 
the  iron 
door, 

takes  John 
out, 


124    but  then  he  had  ffianders  files  2  or  3, 
&  hee  fyled  downe  that  Iron  dore, 
&  tooke  lohn  out  of  the  New-castle, 
&  sayd  "  looke  thou  neuar  come  heere  more !  " 


128    when  he  had  him  fibrth  of  the  Newcastle, 
"  away  with  me,  lohn,  thou  shalt  ryde." 
but  euer  alas  !  itt  cold  not  bee ; 

for  lohn  cold  neither  sitt  nor  stryde. 


wrape  sheets 

ronndhifl 

chains, 

and  sets  him 
on  a  horse 


132    but  then  he  had  sheets  2  or  3, 

&  bound  lohns  boults  fast  to  his  ffeetc, 
&  Beit  him  on  a  well  good  steede, 
himselfo  on  another  by  him  seete. 
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136     then  Hobby  Noble  smiled  &  longe,^ 

&  spoke  these  words  in  mickle  pryde, 
''  thon  sitts  8oe  finely  on  thy  geldinge 
thaif  lohn,  thon  lydes  like  a  bryde." 

140    &  when  they  came  thorrow  howbrame  towne, 
lohns  horsse  there  stnmbled  at  a  stone  '  ; 
"  oat  &  alas  !  "  ciyed  mnch  the  Miller, 
"  lohn,  thonle  make  vs  all  be  tane.*' 


wcman- 
fftbhion. 


Mnch  the 
Miller  gets 
into  anothor 
fright. 


144     "  but  fye  vpon  thee! "  saies  Hobby  Noble, 
*^  much  the  Millar,  fye  on  thee  ! 
I  know  fall  well,"  sayes  Hobby  Noble, 
"  man  thai  thon  wilt  neuer  bee  !  " 


and  is  again 
imabbed  by 
Hobby 
NoUe, 


148    A  when  th£  came  into  howbbaxe  wood, 
he  had  fflanders  files  2  or  3 
to  file  lohns  bolts  beside  his  ffeete, 
that  hee  might  ryde  more  easilye. 


who  files  off 
John's 
chains  from 
hiiifeet. 


152    sayes  lohn,  "  Now  leape  oner  a  steede, 
&  lohn  then  hee  lope  oner  5 : 
"  I  know  weD,"  sayes  Hobby  Noble, 
*'  lohn,  thy  ffellow  is  not  aline !  " 


Therenpon 
John  leaps 
oyer  fivo 
bonet, 


166     then  he  bronght  him  home  to  Mangerton ; 
the  Lore?  then  he  was  att  his  meatc ; 
but  when  lohn  o  the  side  he  there  did  see, 
for  faine  hee  cold  noe  more  eate ; 


and  goes 
home  to 
Lord 
Mangerton. 


160     he  sayes  "  blest  be  thon.  Hobby  Noble, 
that  ener  thon  wast  man  borne ! 
thon  hast  feitched  vs  home  good  lohn  oth  side 
that  was  now  cleane  ffrom  ys  gone  !  " 

ffins. 


Lord 

Mangerton 

bloves 

Hobby 

Noble. 


VOL.  II. 


■  loQghe. — P. 


•  stane. — P. 
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^i^infst  in  tl)t  ^rtbe : ' 

This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  ReliqueSf  **  from  two  MS.  copies, 
one  of  them  in  the  Editor's  folio  collection.  They  contained  {s^ie ) 
considerable  variable  variations,  out  of  which  such  readings  were 
chosen  as  seemed  most  poetical  and  consonant  to  history.** 

On  the  subject  see  the  Introduction  to  *•  The  Earle  of  West- 
morelande/'  vol.  L  p.  292,  and  Percy's,  in  the  Reliqtieay  i.  248, 
1«?  ed. 


Liitcn, 


and  ni  tell 
all  abont  it. 


Listen,  liuely  lordin^rs  all, 

A  all  that  beeno  this  place  within  ! 

if  yonle  gino  earo  vnto  my  songe, 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  goer©  did  bcprin. 


Tho  Karl  of 

Westmoro- 

land 

tiirnod 
traitor; 


8 


It  was  the  good  Erie  of  westmorlande, 

a  noble  Erie  was  called  hee ; 
A  ho  wrought  treason  against  the  crowne ; 

alas,  itt  was  the  more  pittye ! 


no  did  the 
Knrl  of 
North- 
umberland. 


IS 


A  soe  itt  was  the  Erie  of  Northumberland, 
another  good  Noble  Erie  was  hce, 

ihoy  tooken  both  vpon  one  part, 

against  their  crowne  they  wolden  boe. 


[paec2C71 


Earl  Percy 
tolla  hlB  wife 


he  nnat 
flght  or  flee. 


16 


Earle  Pearcy  is  into  his  garden  gone, 
&  after  walkes  his  awne  ladye  * ; 

'*  I  heare  a  bird  sing  in  my  earo 
thai  I  must  either  ffight  or  fflee." 


'  A.D.  1569.  N.B.— To  corroct  this 
by  my  other  copy,  vrhich  sooins  more 
modern. — P.     The  other  copy  in  many 


parts  preforablo  to  this. — Pencil  note. 

•  This  hwiy  wna   Anne,  daughter   of 
Henry  Somerset,  E.  of  Worcester. — IiJ. 
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20 


"  god  fforbidd,'*  sheo  sayd,  **  good  my  lord, 

that  euer  Boe  thai  it  shaJbee ! 
but  goe  to  London  to  the  conrt, 

&  faire  ffall  truth  &  honesiye  !  " 


SheadTlaeii 
him  to  go  to 
court. 


CI 


24 


bat  naj,  now  naj,  mj  Ladje  gaj, 
thai  ener  it  shold  bob  bee ; 
my  treason  is  knowen  well  enongbe ; 
att  the  court  I  must  not  bee." 


He  says 


hiBtreaaon 
is  too  well 
known. 


88 


"  but  goe  to  the  Court !  yet,  good  my  Lorcf, 

take  men  enowe  with  thee ; 
if  any  man  will  doe  you  wronge, 

yoiir  warrant  they  *  may  bee." 


Bbe  again 
aa JB,  **  Oo  to 
court  with 
plenty  of 

n 


U 


38 


but  Nay,  Now  Nay,  my  Lady  gay, 
for  soe  itt  must  not  bee ; 
If  I  goe  to  the  court,  Ladye, 

death  will  strike  me,  &  I  must  dye." 


No,  says  the 
Earl, 

it  wonldbe 

certain 

death. 


36 


"  but  goe  to  the  Court !  yett,  [good]  my  Lord, 

I  my-selfe  will  lyde  with  thee ; 
if  any  man  will  doe  you  wronge, 

yottr  borrow  '  I  shalbee." 


She  oflfers  to 
go  with  him. 


40 


"  but  Nay,  Now  nay,  my  Lady  gay, 

for  soe  it  must  not  bee; 
for  if  I  goe  to  the  Court,  Ladye, 

thou  must  me  neuer  sec. 


He  still 
refuses, 


44 


''  but  come  hither,  thou  litle  footpage, 

come  thou  hither  ynto  mee, 
for  thou  shalt  goe  a  Message  to  Master  Norton 

in  all  the  hast  thai  euer  may  bee : 


but  sends  a 
page  to  ask 

Master 
Norton 


•  Altppod  from  th^m. — ^F.    they. — P.         fide  jussor,  TRdimonium,  pignu«.    A.-S. 

*  HorroWf  borow,  borge.    Sponsor,  tas,      borgcy  borhoc^  Lye. — P. 

p2 
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to  go  with 
him. 


ThepttfB 
bunrtooff 


toMMtar 
Norton, 


and  gfrei 
him  the 
tetter. 


*'  comeud  roe  to  thai  gentleman  ; 

bring  him  here  this  letter  from  mee, 
A  say,  'I  pray  him  Eamestlje 
48         ihat  hee  will  lyde  in  my  companye.'  *' 

but  one  while  the  foote  page  went, 

another  while  he  raon ; 
vntill  he  came  to  t/Lader  Norton, 
52         the  ffoot  page  nener  blanne ;  ^ 

A  when  he  came  to  Master  Nortton, 

he  kneeled  on  lus  knee, 
&  tooke  the  letter  betwixt  his  hands, 
66         &  lett  the  gentleman  it  see. 


Norton  Mki 
bin  Km 


for  sdTioe. 


&  when  the  letter  itt  was  reade 

affore  all  his  companye, 
I-wis,*  if  yon  wold  know  the  trath, 
60         there  was  many  a  weeping  eye. 

he  said,  *'  come  hither,  Eester*  Nortton, 

a  ffine  ffellow  thou  seemes  to  bee ; 
some  good  conncell,  Kester  Nortton, 
64         this  day  doe  thou  giue  to  mee." 


Kester  tells 

him  not  to 
drawback 
from  his 
word. 


Norton 


promises 
him  reward, 


"  marry,  lie  giue  you  oouncell,  ffather, 

if  youle  take  councell  att  me, 
that  if  you  haue  spoken  the  word,  father, 
68         thai  backe  againe  you  doe  not  flee.** 

"  god  amercy,  Christopher  Nortton, 

I  say,  god  amercye  ! 
if  I  doe  line  &  scape  with  lifie, 
72         well  advanced  shalt  thou  bee ; 


>  ceflsaTit— P.  •  Kester,  Christopher.  NcrtkertL  Hal- 

'  to  wis,  to   know.     Oerm.   wissen,      liwell's  Glossafj.— F. 
JoiiLK.-— P. 
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76 


"  but  come  yon  hither,  my  9  good  Bomies, 
in  mens  estate  I  thinke  you  bee ; 

how  many  of  yon,  my  children  deare, 
on  my  part  tJiat  wilbe  P  ** 


own  nine 
Bons 

who  will  be 
onblBside. 


80 


bnt  8?  of  them  did  answer  soone, 

A  spake  finll  hastilye, 
sayea  **  we  wilbe  on  your  pc»rt,  flbther, 

till  the  day  that  we  doe  dye." 


Bight  TOW 


to  be  with 
him  to  the 
desth. 


84 


^  but  god  amercy,  my  children  deare, 

A  ener  I  say  godamercy ! 
&  yett  my  blessing  yon  shall  hane, 

whether-soener  I  line  or  dye. 


[iwgeSW] 


< 


88 


^*  bnt  what  sayst  then,  then  ffiuncis  Nortton, 
mine  eldest  sonne  &  mine  heyre  trolye  ? 

some  good  conncell,  ffrancis  Nortton, 
this  day  thon  gine  to  me." 


He  Mb  hie 
eldest  son, 
Francis, 

for  edvioe ; 


92 


"  bnt  I  will  g^ne  jon  conncell,  ffiither, 
if  yon  will  take  conncell  att  mee ; 

for  if  yon  wold  take  my  conncell,  fiftther, 
against  the  crowne  yon  shold  not  bee." 


and  he 


Don*tgo 
e^nst  the 
down. 


96 


"  bnt  ffye  vpon  thee,  ffrancis  Nortton ! 

I  say  ffje  vpon  thee ! 
when  thon  was  yonnge  &  tender  of  age 

I  made  finll  mnch  of  thee." 


Korton 
reproeohee 
his  son 
Fnnde, 


100 


**  bnt  yotir  head  ia  white,  ffiikther,"  he 
**  A  your  beard  is  wonderons  gmj ; 

itt  were  shame  ffor  yonr  conntrye 
if  yon  shold  rise  &  fflee  away." 
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BISmaB  IN  THB  HOBTHS. 


•ndoallihlai 
a  coward. 


Fraaoli 
otUn  to  go 
nnanned, 
Imttnvokai 
death  OD 
txaiton. 


Norton  and 
bis  men  joia 
tiwBarlB 


atWotlMr- 
bj; 


thajhaTO 
13,U00  men. 


land's 
staiidaidla 
the  Dnn 
I3aU, 


Northnni- 
berland's  the 
haU-nKNHi. 


104 


108 


119 


116 


120 


1S4 


"but  ffye  vpon  thee,  thoa  coward  flfamds  I 

thou  nenar  tookest  that  of  xnee ! 
when  thou  was  jonnge  &  tender  of  age 

I  made  too  mnch  of  thee.*' 

''but  I  will  goe  wtth  yon,  &ther,"  Quoth  hee ; 

**like  a  Naked  man  will  I  bee ; 
he    that    strikes    the    first    stroake    against    1 
crow  lie, 

an  ill  death  may  hee  dye !  *' 

bat  then  rose  vpp  'iiader  Nortton  thai  Esqutdr, 

With  him  a  ffiill  great  companye ; 
A  then  the  Erles  they  comen  downe 

to  lyde  in  his  companye. 

att  whethersbye  th6  mnstered  their  men 

ypon  a  £Piill  fiakyie  day ; 
13000  there  were  scene 

to  stand  in  battel  ray.^ 

the  Erie  of  Westmoreland^  he  had  in  his  ancycnt* 

the  DuHS  boll  in  sight  most  hye, 
&  3  doggs  With  golden  collers 

were  sett  out  royallye^ 


the    Erie    of    Northumberland,    he    had 
ancyent' 

the  halfe  moono  in  sight  soe  hye, 
as  the  Lord  was  cmcifyed  on  the  crosse, 

&  sett  forthe  pleasantlye. 


in 


hi 


8 


'  Mrray.— P. 

*  Ensign,  stondazd.  See  toI.  i.  p.  804, 
for  the  Don  BnU.  That  of  Nevill 
(Choyet,  Co.  York ;  granted  1613),  U  "  A 
greyhound's  head  erased  or,  charged  on 
the  neck  with  a  lahel  of  three  points, 
vert,  between  as  many  pellets,  one  and 
two."  The  crest  of  Nevill  (Ireland),  is  a 
greyhound's  head,  erased  argent,  collared 


gnles,  chaiged  with  a  hasp  or.    Burl-fs 
Artiton0. — F. 

*  Burke  gires  the  Percy  (Doke  of 
Northumberland)  bodge  as  '  A  cresct^nt 
argent  within  the  horns,  p««r  pale,  sable 
and  gules,  charged  with  a  double 
manacle,  fesseways  or.'  Armorie,  1847- 
— F. 
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A  after  them  did  lise  good  Sir  George  Bowea,^ 

after  them  a  spoyle  to  make ; 
the  Erles  retamed  backe  againe, 
128        thought  euer  that  KnfUght  to  take. 

this  Barron  did  take  a  Castle  then, 

was  made  of  lime  &  stone ; 
the  vttermost  walls  were  ese  to  be  woon ; 
132        the  Erles  hane  woon  them  anon ; 

but  tho  they  woonc  the  vttermost  walls 

quickly  and  anon, 
the  innermost '  walles  the  cold  not  winn, 
136        th6  were  made  of  a  rocke  of  stone. 

but  newes  itt  came  to  leeue  London 

in  all  they  speede  that  ener  might  bee ; 
&  word  it  came  to  onr  royall  Qneene 
140        of  all  the  rcbells  in  the  North  countrye. 

shoe  tamed  her  grace  then  once  about, 
&  like  a  royall  Queene  shoe  sware,' 
sayeSy  '*  I  will  ordaine  them  such  a  brcake-fast 
144        as  was  not  in  the  North  this  1000  yeerc!  " 


sir  G.  Bowes 
rines  behind 
them. 

They  tarn 
bttok. 


take  tho 
outer  walls 
of  hl«  GMtle, 


bat  can't 
win  Uio 
Innor. 


NewB  of  the 
rebellion 
roaohes 
London. 


Blinbeth 
BweaiB  shell 
give  the 
rebdna 
breakfast 
they  won't 
ftomaoh. 


14S 


shoe  caused  30000  men  to  be  made 
with  horsse  and  hameis  all  quicklye ; 

A  shoe  caused  30000  men  to  be  made 
to  take  the  rebells  in  the  North  countrye. 


Shenends 
30,000  men 


■gainitthcm 


15S 


they  tooke  with  them  tho  false  Erie  of  Warwickc,  «*^ii^ 

soe  did  they  many*  another  man ; 
vntill  they  came  to  yorke  Castle,  They  march 

I- wis  they  neuer  stinted  nor  blan. 


Tney 
toYo 


brk, 


•  Bowos.— P. 

*  imermust  in  MS. — P. 

'  This  18  quite  in  character :  hor  ma- 
jesty would    somvtimeB  swear  ut  her 


nobles,  as  well  as  box  their  ears.     Be- 
l'iqu€8y  i.  265. — F. 

«  Only  half  tho  n  in  the  MS.—F. 
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batWMt* 
monliuul, 

Kortbnni* 
berUnd, 


•ndKortoo 
cowards. 


156 


160 


BUINOI  IK  TBB  H08THE. 

*<  spread  thy  anoyent,  Brie  of  WeBtanoreland ! 

The  halfe  nuxme  ffiune  wold  wee  see ! "      ipt^  ss»] 
bat  the  halfe  moone  is  fled  &  gone, 

A  the  Dan  ball  Tanished  awaje ; 
A  ffrancis  Nortton  &  his  8  sonnes 

are  ffled  awaj  most  cowardlje. 

Ladds  With  monj  are  coonted  men, 
men  without  monj  are  counted  none ; 

but  hold  jottr  tounge  !  why  say  you  soe  P 
men  wilbe  men  when  mony  is  gone. 

ffins. 


X 
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[A  Sequel  to  the  preceding. — P.] 

This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Rdiquee  (from  another  copy)  and 
elsewhere. 

After  the  dispersion  of  their  forces,  the  rebel  Earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  sought  refiige  in  the 
Borders.  See  Introduction  to  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  vol  i. 
p.  294.  Neville  found  his  trust  in  the  Borderers  justified ;  but 
Percy  was  betrayed  to  the  Regent  Moray  by  Hector  Graham 
(not  Armstrong,  as  the  ballad,  t.  209,  calls  him)  of  Harlaw ; 
whose  name  became  thenceforward  infamous,  to  take  Hectoi^a 
doJce  becoming  a  proverbial  phrase  for  betraying  a  friend. 
Moray's  successor,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  during  his  exile  in 
England  has  received  many  kindnesses  from  Northumberland, 
**sold  his  unhappy  prisoner  to  Elizabeth,"  in  May  1572.  He 
delivered  him  up  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick,  who 
sent  him  to  York,  where  he  was  executed. 

The  extradition  of  the  refugee  by  Morton  gave  as  deep  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  country  at  large  as  his  betrayal  by  Hector  of 
Harlaw  did  to  the  Borderers.  Many  furious  ballads  made  their 
appearance,  as— ^  Ane  exclamation  maid  in  England  upone  the 
delyverance  of  the  Erie  of  Northumberlan  furth  of  Lochlevin, 
quho  immediattlie  thairefter  was  execute  in  Yorke,  1572 ' — the 
answer  to  the  English  ballad, '  Ane  schort  inveccyde  maid  aganis 
the  delyverance  of  the  Erie  of  Northumberland.'    The  present 

*  Whose  Sister  being  an  enchantress  omitted  here. — ^P. 

would  have  saved  him,  from  her  Brother's  N.B.  The    other    Copy  begins  with 

treacherf. — ^P.  Lines  the  same  as  that  in  pag.  112. 

This  song  seems  unfinished. — ^P.  [Earle  of  Westmorelande  i.  300.]    The 

N.B.  My  other  Copy  is  more  correct  minstrels  often    made  such    Changes. 

than  this,  and  contains  much  wAtch  b  — Pencil  note. 
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ballad  so  fisir  recognises  this  national  feeling  as  to  introduce  a 
Scotch  woman  using  her  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  the  Earl 
from  the  snare  laid  for  him.  Mary  Douglas '  represents  Scotia. 
But  the  Earl  will  not  listen.  He  goes  away  with  her  brother, 
his  keeper,  to  be  the  victim  of  a  second  betrayal,  which  was 
finally  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold  at  York, 


IHtdlyoa 

howDooglaa 

betrayed 

baniflhed 

Percy. 


ri  OW  list  A  lithe  yon  gentlemen, 

&  Ist  tcU  yon  the  veretye, 
how  they  haue  dclt  with  a  banished  man, 

drinen  out  of  his  conntrye. 


when  as  hee  came  on  Scottish  ground, 

as  woo  &  wonder  bo  them  amongo, 
ffall  much  was  there  traitorye 
8         the  wrought  the  Erie  of  Northumberland. 


At  supper 


they  oBk 
Tcrcy 


12 


when  they  were  att  the  supper  sett, 
befibre  many  goodly  gentlemen 

the  fiell  a  fflouting  &  Mocking  both, 
&  said  to  the  Eric  of  Northumberland, 


to  fro  tOA 

FluiuUng  in 
BooiUuid. 


"  what  makes  you  be  soe  sad,  my  Lord, 

&  in  jour  nlind  soe  sorrowfiullye  ? 
in  the  North  of  Scottland  to-morrow  theres  a  shooting, 
16         &  thither  ihoust  goe,  my  hord  Percye. 

''  the  buttcs  are  sett,  &  the  shooting  is  made, 

&  there  is  like  to  be  great  royaltyo, 
A;  I  am  swome  into  my  bill 
20         thither  to  bring  my  Lord  Pearcy." 


1  "  Tho  interpoeal  of  the  ^wttch-ladt 
[1. 26,  here]  is  probably  his  [the  northern 
bard*H]  own  invention :  yet  even  this 
hath  some  countenance  from  history ;  for 
alK)Ut  26  years  before,  tho  Latiy  Jane 
Douglas,  Lady  Glamis,  sister  of  the  earl 


of  Angus  and  nearly  related  to  Douglas 
of  lioughleven,  had  suffered  death  for  the 
pretended  crime  of  witchcraft ;  who,  it  is 
prc^sumed,  is  the  lady  alluded  to  in  Terse  *' 
Li  01  hero].    Hdiques,  i.  268.— F. 


24 


28 


NOBTHUMBBBLAKI)  BBTBATD  BT  DOWOLAS. 

**  He  gine  thee  my  Land,^  Douglas,"  he  sayes, 

&  be  the  faith  in  my  bodye, 
if  t?uxt  thou  wilt  ryde  to  the  worlds  end, 

Be  ryde  in  thy  companye.' 


>» 


32 


&  then  bespake  the  good  Ladye, — 
Marry  a  Donglas  was  her  name,— • 

"  yon  shall  byde  here,  good  English  Lord ; 
my  brother  is  a  traiierons  man ; 

"  he  is  a  traitor  stout  &  stronge, 

as  1st  ^  tell  yon  the  veretye, 
for  he  hath  tane  linerance  of  the  Erie,' 

&  into  England  he  will  liuor  thee." 
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p6rQ7  PR^ 

misestogo 

with 

Dooglai. 


Mary 
DonglM 


wwrns  Feroy 
that  bcr 
brother  isa 
traitor 


and  wfU  giro 
bim  up  to 
the  English. 


36 


"  now  hold  thy  toange,  thou  goodlye  Ladyo, 

A  let  all  this  talking  bee ; 
ffor  all  the  gold  ^^ts  in  Long  Lenen,^ 

William  wold  not  linor  mee  ! 


Percy  do* 
dan'A  that 
be  triiKtn 
Douglas. 


''it  wold  breake  trace  betweene England  &  Soottland, 

A  freinds  againe  they  wold  neaer  bee 
if  he  shold  liuor  a  bani[s]ht  ^  Erie 
40         was  driuen  out  of  his  owne  countrye." 

**  hold  your  tounge,  my  Lord,"  shee  sayes, 

**  there  is  much  falsehood  them  amonge ; 
when  you  are  dead,  then  they  are  done, 
44         soone  they  will  part  them  freinds  againe. 

"  if  you  will  giue  me  any  trust,  my  Lord, 

He  tell  you  how  you  best  may  bee ; 
youst  lett  my  brother  ryde  his  wayes, 
48         &  tell  those  English  Lords  trulye 


Mary 
Douglas 


>  hand.    Bdiques. — ^F. 
'  riL    See  note  4,  p.  20,  Tol.  i.— F. 
*  pay  '*  of  the  earl  of  Morton :  **  James 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  elected  regent 


of  Scotland,  Nov.  24,  1572. 
p.  251,  259.— F. 

•  Lough  Leren. — P. 

'  banisht. — P. 


ndyiiics 
Peroy 


to  let 

Donglaago 

alone, 

Rel.  voL  i. 
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•ad  then 
■henina 
hiniMle 


into  Lord 
Ham^t 


PerejMji 
that  no 
friend  ahan 
•offer  for 
hlmagBtn, 


hlfl  old  ad- 
heivntabaTD 


BRffPTPd 

cnoagh. 


Mary 
Douglaa 
ofTers  to 
prove  her 
wordib 


Percy  win 
have  nothing 
to  do  >vith 
her  witch- 
craft. 


6S 


56 


60 


*'  how  thai  yon  cannot  wtih  them  ryde 
becanae  70a  are  in  an  He  of  the  sea' ; 

then,  ere  my  Brother  oome  agame, 
to  Edenborrow  castle*  He  cany  thee, 

'*  Be  linor  yon  vnto  ihe  Lord  Hums, 
A  you  know  a  trew  Soothe  Lord  is  hee, 

for  he  hath  lost  both  Land  A  goods 
in  ayding  of  your  good  bodye.*' 

"  many !  I  am  woe !  woman,"  he  sayes, 
"  that  any  freind  hres  worse  for  mee ; 

for  where  one  saith  '  it  is  a  tme  tale/ 
then  2  will  say  it  is  a  Lye. 


"  when  I  was  att  home  in  my  [realme,]' 

amonge  my  tennants  all  tmlye, 
in  my  time  of  losse,  wherin  my  need  stoode, 
64         they  came  to  ayd  me  honestlye ; 

'*  therfore  I  left  many  a  child  fiatherlese, 
A  many  a  widdow  to  looke  wannc; 
^    A  therfore  blame  nothing,  Ladye, 
68         but  the  woeffull  warres  which  I  began." 

**  If  you  will  giue  me  noe  trosty  my  Lord, 

nor  noe  credence  you  will  give  mee, 
&  youle  come  hither  to  my  right  hand^ 
72         indeed,  my  Lord,^  He  lett  you  see." 

saies,  '^  I  neuer  loued  noe  witchcraft, 

nor  neuer  dealt  with  treacheryo, 
but  euermore  held  the  hye  way ; 
76         alas !  that  may  be  seene  by  mee !  " 


[paeeMO] 


>  t.«.  Lake  of  Leren,  which  hath  00m- 
rotinication  with  the  sea. — Rel.  i.  261. 

'  At  that  time  in  the  haDcU  of  the 
opj)OBito  faction. — Eel. 


'  This  line  is  poztly  pared  away. — F. 
*  ?  MS.  Lorid,  or  Lonerd ;  or  Lotd, 
with  one  stroke  too  many. — F. 


N 
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80 


84 


88 


98 


"  if  yoa  will  not  come  your  selfe,  my  Lore?, 
yonle  lett  yovr  chamberlaine  goe  with  mee, 

3  words  that  I  may  to  him  speake, 

&  soone  he  shall  come  againe  to  thee." 

when  lames  Swynard  came  that  Lady  before, 
shee  let  him  see  thorrow  the  weme  *  of  her  ring 

how  many  there  was  of  English  lords 
to  wayte  there  for  his  Master  and  him. 

"  but  who  beene  yonder,  my  '  good  Ladye, 
that  walkes  soe  royallye  on  yonder  greene  ?  " 

"  yonder  is  "Lord  Hunsden,'  lamye,"  she  saye ; 
"alas !  heele  doe  yon  both  tree  ^  &  teene !  " 

"  &  who  beene  yonder,  thou  gay  Ladye, 
that  walkes  soe  royallye  him  beside  ?  *' 

"yond  is  S^r  wtZ^m  Drurye,'  lamy,"  shee  sayd, 
^*  &  a  keene  Gapto^  hee  is,  and  tryde.'* 


ICary 
Douglas 
aihowft  the 
ctuunberlain 


through  her 
ring  the  Hers 
in  wait  for 
Percy: 


Lord  Hans- 
den, 


and  Sir  Wm. 
nrorye, 


96 


''  how  many  miles  is  itt,  thou  good  Ladye, 
betwixt  yond  English  Lord  and  mee  ?  " 

"  marry,  3?  50  mile,  lamy,*'  shee  sayd, 
"  A  eaen  to  scale  ^  &  by  the  sea : 


(150  miles 
off, 


"  I  nenar  was  on  English  ground, 
nor  nener  see  itt  with  mine  eye, 
but  as  my  witt  &  wisedome  semes, 
KM)        and  as  [the]  booke  it  telleth  mee. 

"  my  mother,  shee  was  a  witch  woman, 

and  port  of  itt  shee  learned  mee ; 
shee  wold  let  me  see  out  of  Lough  Leuen 
104        what  they  dyd  in  London  Cytye." 


as  ber 

mother's 
witchcraft 
tells  her,) 


*  veme,  the  Scottish  word   for  the 
belly,  i.  e.  womb. — P. 

*  nj  in  MS.— F. 

*  Olie   Loxd  Warden    of  the    East 


Marches. — Rd,  i.  263. 

•  dre,  dree,  to  suffer,  endure. — P. 

•  GoTemor  of  Berwick.— i?e/.  i,  2C4. 

•  8aile.-P. 
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iC 


uidBir  J. 
Vontar. 


bnt  who  is  yond,  thon  good  Lajde, 
that  comeB  yonder  mth  an  Osteme  ^  fface  P  " 
"  yonds  Str  lohn  fforater,*  Lunye/'  ahee  sayd ; 
108       '^  methinkes   thou    aholdest    better   know    him 
then  I." 
"  Enen  soe  I  doe,  my  goodlye  Ladye, 
&  euer  alas,  soe  woe  am  I !  *' 


Thi*  cham- 

berlain 

wocpe, 

andtolU 
Loid  Percy 


that  ICanr 


hw  nhown 
him  tho 
EnfTliflh 
L<mln  wait- 
ing; to  toko 
him, 


he  pulled  his  hatt  ouer  his  eyes, 
112       &,  lord,  he  wept  soe  tenderlye ! 
he  is  gone  to  his  Master  againe, 
A  enen  to  tell  him  the  vereiye. 

*'  Now  hast  thon  beene  wtth  Marry,  lamy,"  he  sayd, 
116       '*  Enen  as  thy  tonnge  will  tell  to  mee ; 
bnt  if  thon  trust  in  any  womans  words, 
thon  must  refraine  good  companye/' 

"  It  is  noe  words,  my  Lord,"  he  sayes, 
120       "yonder  the  men  shoe  letts  me  see, 
how  many  English  Lords  there  is 
is  wayting  there  for  you  &  meo ; 


with  liOrd 
Hunsilcu, 


hlflfrraatort 
eucmy. 


Percy  nys 
that  he'H 
hpr*n  three 
yoarsin  jail. 


"  yonder  I  see  the  hord  Hunsden, 
124        A  hoe  4  you  is  of  tho  S*,  degree  ; 
a  greater  enemye,  indeed,  my  Lord, 
in  England  none  haue  yce." 

'*  ft  I  haue  beene  in  Lough  Leven 
128       the  most  part  of  those  ycercs  3  : 
yott  had  I  neuer  noe  out-rake,^ 
nor  good  games  ^^t  I  cold  see  ; 


*  Ansterne,  anfiterc,  fierce.  L.austdru8. 
Gloss,  ad  G.D.— P. 

*  Warden  of  the  Middle  March.— £f/. 
i.  2B4. 

'  rakr.  raik,  ambularc,  cxpatiari.    As 
Isl.  reika.  Ifaik  gradus  citatus,  a  long 


raik.  Iter  longum,  to  raik  home,  ac- 
cclerato  gradu  domum  abirc;  hinc  a 
Nake,  homo  dissolutus ;  an  ont-raik,  a 
Riot,  at  large.  Lvo.  Sec  G.D.  224. 39. 
—P. 
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"  &  I  am  thus  bidden  to  yonder  shootiiig 
132       by  William  Douglas  aU  tralye ; 


and  lio  will 
go  to  the 
Bhooting 

tberfore  Bpeake  nener  a  word  out  of  thy  month       Douglas. 


That  thou  thinkes  will  hinder  mee.^        [page  26i] 


then  he  writhe  the  gold  ring  of  his  ffingar' 
136       &  gaue  itt  to  tliat  Ladye  gay; 

sayes,  "  that  was  a  legacye  left  vnto  mee 
in  Harley  woods  where  I  cold  •  bee." 


He  gives 
Mary  a  gold 
ring. 


'*  then  fiarewell  hart,  &  farewell  hand, 
140       and  ffarwell  all  good  companye  ! 
that  woman  shall  neuer  beare  a  sonne 
shall  know  soe  much  of  yowr  priuitye." 


She  laments 
over  him. 


"  now  hold  thy  tounge,  Ladye,"  hoe  sayde, 
144       ''ft  make  not  all  this  dole  for  mec, 
for  I  may  well  drinke,  but  Ist  neuer  eate, 
till  againe  in  Lough  Leuen  I  bee." 


He  mys  ho 

shall  soon  be 
back, 


he  tooke  his  boate  att  the  Lough  Leuen 
148       for  to  sayle  now  oner  the  sea, 

&  he  hath  cast  vpp  a  siluer  wand, 
saies  "  fare  thou  well,  my  good  Ladyo !  " 

the  Ladye  looked  ouer  her  left  sholder ; 
152       in  a  dead  swoone  there  fell  shce. 


and  gets  into 
the  boat  to 
sail  away. 


Mary 

Douglas 

swoons. 


''  goe  backe  againe,  Douglas !  "  he  sayd, 

"A  I  will  goo  in  thy  companye, 
for  sudden  sicknesse  yonder  Lady  has  tanc, 
156       and  euer,  alas,  shee  will  but  dye ! 


Percy  Bflks 
her  brother 
to  return, 

as  she  will 
die. 


*  Part  cut  away  by  the  binder. — ^F. 
Fciey  girea  the  Terse  as : 

Therefore  11!  to  yond  shooting  wend, 
As  to  the  Douglas  I  have  hight : 


Betide  me  wealo,  betide  mc  woe, 
He  ne'er  shall  find  my  promise  light. 

•  A.-S.  wrif^an  to  ttiist:  perf.  wra^ 
twisted.  ~  F. 

*  di(l.-F. 
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*'  if  ought  oome  to  yonder  Ladye  bat  good, 

then  blamed  fore  that  I  shall  bee, 
because  a  banished  man  I  am, 
160       &  driuen  oat  of  my  owne  ooantrye/ 


>f 


refnsra; 


the  ladles  can 
look  after  his 
■istor. 


<<  oome  on,  come  on,  my  Lord/'  he  sayes, 

"  &  lett  all  saoh  talking  bee ; 
theres  Ladyes  enow  in  Loagh  Lenen, 
164        &  for  to  cheere  yonder  gay  Ladye." 


Percy  asks 

that  his 
Chamherlaln 
may  go  back 
with  him. 


**  A  yoa  will  not  goe  your  selfe,  my  lord, 

yon  will  lett  my  chamberlaine  goe  with  mee ; 
wee  shall  now  take  oar  boate  againe, 
168        &  soone  wee  shall  oaertake  thee." 


DousUssays 


lt*n  only  his 

sister's 

tricks. 


<<  come  on,  come  on,  my  Lord,"  he  sayes, 
^ '      "  &  lett  now  all  this  talking  bee  ! 
ffor  my  sister  is  craflye  enooghe 
172       for  to  begoile  thousands  such  as  yoa  &  mee.*' 


They  sail  50 
miles: 


tho  Cham- 
bcrluin  asks 
how  far  it  it 
t(i  tho 
shooting. 

Donfrlas 
says 


heU  never 
it. 


When  they  had  sayled  ^  50 :  myle, 

now  50  mile  ypon  the  sea, 
hee  had  fforgotten  a  message  that  hee 
176        shold  doe  in  lough  Leaen  tralye : 

hee  asked  '  how  fifarr  it  was  to  that  shooting 
that  wUUam  Doaglas  promised  mee.' 

'*  now  faire  words  makes  fooles  faine  '  ; 
180        &  that  may  be  seene  by  thy  Mjoater  A  thee ; 
ffor  you  may  happen  think'  itt  soone  enoughe 
when-eaer  yoa  that  shooting  see." 


*  There  is  no  nayigable  stream  between 
Louffh-leren  and  the  sea:  but  a  ballad- 
maker  is  not  obliged  to  understand  Geo- 
graphy.—i?«;.  i.  266. 

■  Bdle  promuse  fol  lie:  ProT.  Faire 
promises  oblige  the  fool;  or,  are  noe 


better  than  fopperies ;  (for  the  words /^^ 
lie  equivocate  vnto  folie.)  Dottces  pro- 
messes  obligent  lea  fols :  F]roT.  Faire 
promises  oblige  fools ;  or,  (as  our)  iaiie 
words  make  fools  faine. — F. 
'  A  Lancashire  phrase. — ^F. 
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lamye  pulled  his  hatt  now  oner  his  browe ; 
184       I  wott  the  teares  feU  in  his  eye ; 
A^  he  is  to  his  Master  againe, 
A  fibr  to  tell  him  the  verelye : 


Jami« 


« 


he  sayeSy  &yre  words  makes  fooles  fiune, 
188       &  thai  may  be  seene  by  yon  and  mee, 

ffor  wee  may  happen  thinke  itt  soone  enonghe 
when-ener  wee  that  shooting  see." 


tellflPengr 

DoOfflM*! 

woraa. 


"  hold  ypp  thy  head,  lamye,"  the  Erie  sayd, 
19S       *'  &  nener  lett  thy  hart  £Ei>yle  thee ; 
he  did  itt  but  to  prone  thee  wttA, 

&  see  how  thow  wold  take  wtth  death  tmlye." 


Percy  aayi 
DonglM 


only 

trying  ln\m 

oonrage. 


when  they  had  sayled  other  50  mile, 
196       other  50  mile  vpon  the  sea. 

Lord  Peercy  called  to  him,  himselfe. 


After  100 


Percy  aaks 

A  sayd,  "Donglas    what  wilt    then  doe  wtth  whilfhe'ii 

?.»  do  with  him. 


*'  looke  tJuxt  your  brydle  be  wight,  my  Lord, 
200       ihai  yon  may  goe  as  a  shipp  att  sea ; 

looke  that  your  spnrres  be  bright  A  sharpe, 
that  yon  may  pricke  her  while  sheele  awaye." 


DonglM  tells 
him  to  have 
his  bridle 
mDdMpan 
resdy. 


a 


what  needeth  this,  Donglas,"  he  sayth, 
204    i  "  that  thon  needest  to  fflonte  mee  P 
for  I  was  counted  a  horsseman  good 
before  that  ener  I  mett  with  thee. 


Percy  aske 
"  why  this 
mockery? 


V 
208 


**  A  ffalse  Hector  hath  my  horsse ; 

A  ener  an  enill  death  may  hee  dye ! 
A  willye  Armestronge  hath  my  spnrres 

A  all  the  geere  belongs  to  mee." 

VOL.    II.  Q 


[page  863]    Myborae 

and  spartan 
in  othem' 
hands." 
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After  150 
milea'sRl], 


Perey  !• 
landed  and 
betrayed  on 
BngliBhBoU. 


when  th£  had  sajled  other  50  mile, 
213       other  50  mile  vpon  the  sea^ 
th£  landed  low  b j  Barwicke  aide ; 
a  deputed  land  ^  Landed  Lord  Percje. 


ffin[8  2]. 


"  So  in  MS.  Perey  printa  'The 
Douglas'  in  Bel.  i.  268,  and  winds  np 
with  an  added  Btana : 

Then  he  at  Yoriro  was  doomde  to  dje, 


It  was,  alas  I  a  sorrowful  sight : 
Thus  they  betrayed  that  noble  earle. 
Who  ever  was  a  gallant  wights — F. 

'  $  pared  off  by  the  binder.— F. 
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®upt  :  of  :  6ifitborn( :  ^ 

[The  fight  between  him  and  Bobin  Hood.— P.  ] 

This  ballad  was  printed  from  the  Folio  in  the  Rdiques,  and 
from  the  Reliquee  by  Bitson,  Child,  and  others. 

**A8  for  Guy  of  Gisbome,'*  says  Ritson,  *Hhe  only  further 
memorial  which  has  occurred  concerning  him  is  in  an  old 
satirical  piece  by  William  Dunbar,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  one  Schir  Thomas  Nory  (MS. 
Maitland,  p.  3,  MMS.  More  (1.  5.  10)  where  he  is  named  along 
with  our  hero,  Adam  Bell,  and  other  worthies,  it  is  conjectured 
of  a  similar  stamp,  but  whose  merits  have  not,  less  fortunately, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity. 

Was  nevir  Weild  Robeine  under  bewch, 
lilor  yitt  Boger  of  ClekkinBlowch 

So  baiild  a  bainie  as  he ; 
Gy  of  Gisbome,  na  AUane  Bell, 
Na  Siinones  Sones  of  QutrynseU 

OiFthocht  war  nevir  slie. 

Gisbome  is  a  market  town  in  the  west  riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire. 


W  HEN  shales  beeene  sheene,  &  shradds'  full  fayre,     it  in  merry 
&  leenes  both  Large  &  longe,  the  f orast  lu 


itt  is  merrry  walking  in  the  fayre  ffonest 
4       to  hears  the  small  bmls  singe.' 


spring. 


*  A  very  cnrioOB  Old  Song,  mnch  more  ary,  1593,  Halliwell.     Shradd  is  a  twi^, 

ancient  and  perfect  than  the  common  either  from  "shred,  to  cut  off  the  smaller 

printed  Ballaos  of  Robin  Hood. — ^P.  branches  of  a  tree,"  or  "  schroffa,  the  clip- 

'  Shale,    a    hnsk.      The    shaUa    or  pings  of  live  fences."    Halliwell— F. 

sUdkes  of  hempe.    HoUyband's  Diction-  *  songe. — P. 

q2 
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BobinHood 
druanu  that 
two  ywincn 


beatblm. 


He 
revenge  on 
them, 


the  woodweete  sang  ft  wold  not  cease 
amongst  the  leanes  a  lyne ;  ^ 
i      [•  •  •  •  • 

'*  'ft  it  is  by  2  '  wight  yeomen, 
s         by  deare  god  ^t  I  meane : 

'*  me  thought  they  did  mee  beate  ft  binde, 

ft  tooke  my  bow  mee  fioe : 
If  I  bee  Bobin  inline  in  this  Lande, 
19         He  be  WTocken  on  both  them  towe." 


'] 


16 


and  orAen 
hUmen  to 
Bowlthhinu 


Th^aU 
start, 


SO 


24 


andiooniiee 
one  yeoman, 


^  sweeuens  ^  are  swift,  Master,**  quoth  lohn, 
"  as  the  wind  that  blowes  ore  a  hill ; 

ffor  if  itt  be  nener  soe  lowde  this  night, 
to-morrow  it  may  be  stiU.'* 

*(  bnske  ^  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  meny  men  all ! 

ffor  lohn  shall  goe  with  mee ; 
for  He  goe  seeke  yond  wight  yeomen 

in  greenwood  where  th^  bee." 

th6  cast  *  on  their  gowne  of  greene ;  ^ 

i  a  shooting  gone  are  they 

vntill  they  came  to  the  Merry  greenwood 

where  they  had  gladdest  bee ; 
there  were  th6  ware  of  [a]  wight  yeoman ; 

his  body  Leaned  to  a  tree, 


*  of  lime:  I  would  read '  so  greene.'— P. 

*  As  the  lines  that  follow  are  part  of  a 
Speech  of  Bobin  hood  relating  a  dream: 
there  are  certainly  some  lines  wanting 
and  we  can  no  where  better  fix  the  hiatus 
than  between  the  2^  &  3^  lines  of  st.  2^ . 
N.B.  In  my  printed  Copy  of  this  song  in 
Me  Beliqnes,  &c.,  Vol.  I.  I  took  the 
Liberty  to  fill  np  some  of  these  Lacuna^ 
&c.,  from  Conjecture,  &c. — ^P. 

Percy  also  alters  lines  6  7  and  8 : 
his  verses  in  the  1st  edition 


I 

4* 


The  woodweete  sang,  and  wold  notcese. 
Sitting  npon  the  spraye, 


Soe  lowde,  he  wakend  R^bin  Hood 
|In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. 

Now  by  faye,  said  jollye  Robin, 
A  swearen  I  had  tlus  night; 

I  dreamt  me  of  tow  mighty  yemen 
That  fast  with  me  can  fight. — F. 

•  of  2.- P. 

•  i.  e.  dreams. — ^P. 

•  i.  e.  get  you  ready. — ^P,    . 

•  then  inserted  by  Irercy. — F. 

'  Two  lines  wanting  at  the  beginning 
of  this  St.,  if  these  2  lines  are  not  ratliei 
to  be  added  to  the  next  St. — ^P. 
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a  Bword  A  a  dagger  he  wore  by  bis  side, 
28         bad  beene  many  a  mans  bane,^  ^ 
A  he  was  dadd  in  bis  Captdl  ^  byde, 
topp,  &  tayle,  and  mayne. 

**  stand  yon  still,  "M-Oster^"  quotb  litle  lobn, 
32         "  vnder  this  tmsby  tree,  . . 

&  I  will  goe  to  yond  wigbt  yeoman 
to  know  bis  meaning  tmlye."^ 

'*  a,  lobn  ! '  by  me  tbon  setts  noe  store, 
36         &  tJMta  a  fifarley  ^  thinge ; 
bow  ofil  send  I  my  men  beffore, 
&  tany  my-selfe  bebinde  P  • 


oladina 
hone's  bide. 


Little  John 
teUfl  Robin 
to  stop  while 
he  asks  wlio 
the  man  is. 


Robin  HfMxl 
is  angry  at 
Johns 
wanting  to 
keep  him 
back, 


**  it  is  noe  cnnning  a  knane  to  ken, 
40         &  a  man  but  beare  bim  speake ; 

&  itt  were  not  for  bursting  of  my  bowe, 
lobn,  I  wold  tby  bead  breake." 

bat  often  words  tbey  breeden  ball  ® ; 
44         that  parted  Bobin  and  lobn ; 
lobn  is  gone  to  Bamsdale, 

the  gates  ^  be  knowes  eebe  one. 

&  when  bee  came  to  Bamesdale, 
48         great  beaninesse  there  bee  badd ; 
be  ffonnd  2  of  bis  own  fellowes 
were  slaine  both  in  a  slade,® 


•ndthxBat- 
ens  to  break 
Little  John's 
bead. 


This  parts 
them,  and 


Little  John 
goes  to 
Bamsdale, 


where  he 
finds  two 
mates  slain, 


A  Scarlett  a  ffoote  flyinge  was    . 
5S         oner  stockes  and  stone, 

for  the  sberifife  with  7  score  men 
fast  after  bim  is  gone. 


andSoarlett 
flying 


from  the 
SttftriiTi 


>  Of  manj  a  man  tbe  l«ne. — ^P. 

•  Horse.— P. 

»  Ah  I  John.— P. 

*  wonderoas.    Lye, — ^P. 


•  meamitff  that  he  nerer  did  bo. — ^P. 

•  bale.— P. 

^  passes,  paths,  ridings. — ^P.  in  Rd. 

•  1.  e.,  a  parting  between  2  Woods.— P. 
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Little  John 
trio0  to  nhoot 
Uie  Shflrlfl,      56 


"  yett  one  shoote  lie  shooto,'*  aajes  Litle  lohn ; 

"  with  crist  hifl  might  A  Majne 
lie  make  yond  fellow  thai  fljes  soe  &at 

to  be  both  glad  ft  ffidne. 


bnt  hi*  bow 
breaks. 


lohn  bent  vp  a  good  veiwe  *  bow,* 
60         &  ffctteled  *  him  to  shoote : 

the  bow  was  made  of  a  tender  bonghe, 
&  fell  downe  to  hia  footee.* 


(i-ee*'] 


He  coxwn  it^ 


"  woe  worth  thee,  wicked  wood !  **  sajd  litle  lohn, 
64  *Uhai  ere  thou  grew  on  a  tree ! 

fibr  ^  this  day  thou  art  my  bale, 
my  boote  when  thon  shold  bee  !  " 


and  yet  the      53 
arrow  kilU 


William  a 
Trent, 


(who'd 
bt'tUT  hnve 
been  bung).     72 


this  shoote  it  was  bat  looselye  shott, 

the  arrowe  flew  in  vaine, 
&  *  it  mett  one  of  the  Sheriffes  men  : 

good  William,  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

it  had  boene  better '  for  a  wtZ^m  Trent 

to  hange  ypon  a  gallowe 
then  for  to  lye  in  the  gp^eenwoode 

there  slaine  with  an  arrowe.^ 


But  LitUe 
John  is 
takou. 


&  it  is  sayd,  when  men  be  mett, 
76        6  ^  can  doe  more  then  3  : 
&  they  haue  tane  ^^  litle  lohn, 
A  bonnd  him  ffast  to  a  tree. 


>  Qnery  MS :  the  word  is  partly  pared 
away. — F. 

*  John  bent  np  a  good  yew  bow. — P. 

*  prepared,  addressed    him,   Terbum 
Salopiense. — P. 

*  foote.— P. 

*  ffor  now.— P. 

*  or  Yet.— P. 

*  as  good. — P. 


•  Altered  in   the   Sdique$,    1st  &i 
i.  81,  to 

To  haye  been  abed  with  sorrowe. 
Than  to  be  that  day  in  the  green  wood 
slade 
To  meet  with  Little  Johns  axrowe.—F' 

•  Fyve.—iW. 

"  now. — P.  intteits. 
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Ci 


tlion  slialt  be  drawen  by  dale  and  downe,*'  quotia.  and  the 

,  HherUfTOWE 

the  ahenffe,'  heahallbe 

80        ^'  A  banged  bye  on  a  bill." 

bnt  tboa  may  ffayle,"  q«ath  Utle  lobn,  ¥"  IIJ^? 

says  Little 
John. 


<t 


"  if  iit  be  cbrists  owne  will." 


let  Ys  leane  talking  of  litle  lobn, 
84     '  for  bee  is  bound  fast  to  a  tree, 

&  talke  of  Guy  &  Bobin  bood  / 

in  tbey  *  green  woode  where  they  bee  ; 


Letiuitnni 
to  Qnj  and 
Bobin. 


bow  these  2  yeomen  together  they  mett 
83        vnder  the  leanes  of  Lyne,' 

to  see  what  Marchandise  they  made 
enen  at  that  same  time. 


"  good  morrow,  good  fellow  I  '*  qtioth  Sir  Gay ; 
92         "  good  morrow,  good  ffellow !  "  quoth  bee ; 
^'  methinkes  by  this  bow  thou  beares  in  thy  band, 
a  good  archer  *  thou  seems  to  bee.^ 


Onj  gteete 
Bobin 


"  I  am  wilfull  •  of  my  way,"  qitoth  Str  Guye, 
96        "  &  of  my  morning  tyde." 

"  He  lead  thee  through  the  wood,"  quoth  Bobin, 
good  ffellow,  lie  be  thy  guide." 


« 


i« 


I  seeke  an  outlaw,"  quoth  Str  Guye, 
100        "  men  call  him  Bobin  Hood ; 

I  bad  rather  meet  with  him  vpon  a  day  ^ 
then40?ofgolde." 


and  tells  bim 
he  oeckflan 
outlaw, 
Bobin  Hood. 


*  These  three  words  seem  added  bj 
some  ezpbiiiier.— P. 

•  the.— P. 

'  perhaps  Lime ;  tho'  Line  or  Lyne  is 
more  common  in  these  old  ballads. — ^P. 


*  An  0  has  been  added  at  the  end. — ^F. 

*  ehotildcst  bee. — ^P. 

*  probably  the  same  as  "vilsome/* 
page  367  [of  MS.]  st.  6.— P. 

*  this  day. — ^P. 
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Robin  pfo* 
poMsmiM 
•port. 


J    "  if  jon  tow  meti,  itt  wold  be  seen^  whether  were 
better 
104       afore  yee  did  part  awaje ; 
let  VB  some  other  pastime  find, 
good  fiellow,  I  thee  praj.^ 


No  donbt,  m 
they  go  on» 
they'll  meet 
Uobin  Uood. 


a 


let  V8  some  other  masteiyes  make, 
los       &  wee  will  walke  in  the  woods  enen, 

wee  may  chance  '  mee[t]  wtth  Robin  Hoode 
att  some  vnsctt  steven."  ' 


•nM»y  make 
prirkB  n»ady 
to  shoot  at. 


thej  cntt  them  downe  the  *  summer  shroggs  ^ 
us       w/a'ch  grew  both  ynder  a  Bzyar,* 
&  sett  them  3  score  rood  in  twinn' 
to  shoote  the  prickes  fall  neare.* 


116 


"  leade  on,  good  ffellow,*'  sayd  Str  Guye, 
"  lead  •  on,  I  doe  bidd  thee." 

"  nay,  by  my  faith,"  qnoth  Robin  Hood, 
"  the  leader  thon  shalt  bee." 


1  Percy  alters  thia  in  bis  ReHqnis^  i. 
81,  Isted.,  to 
Now  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  jemani 

And  Robin  thou  soon  shalt  see : 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. — ¥. 

•  to.— P. 

•  See  pag<?  368,  st.  16. — P.  unfixed, 
unexpected  moment.  There  is  a  stroke 
before  the  v  of  eteven  in  the  MS. — F. 

«  two.— /W. 

*  scroOf  a  stunted  shmb:  Jamieson. 
— F. 

'  pronounced  Breer  in  some  parts  of 
England. — P.  Bryar  is  entered  in 
Levins,  1570,  underlie  words  in  ear^. — F. 

'  apart. — F. 

*  y-fere. — lieL  Threescore  roods  or 
330  yards  must  have  been  a  long  range. 
The  Pricke-wandes  were,  I  suppose, 
willow  wands  or  long  thin  branches  stuck 
in  the  ground  to  shoot  at.    Prickes  seem 


to  haye  been  the    long-range   targ^^tj* 
Initts  the  near. 

Moll.  Out  upon  him,  what  a  suiter 
haye  I  got ;  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  baJ 
an  Archer,  sir. 

Eare.  Why  Bird,  why  Bird? 
MoU.  Why,  to  shoote  at  Buts,  Trhen 
you  shou'd  use  prick'shaftSf  nhort-shoot- 
ing  Trill  loose  ye  the  game,  I  aB[sare] 
.  you,  sir. 

Eare.  Her  minde  mnnes  sure  upon 

a  Fletcher  t  or  a  Bowyer, 

1683,  Bowley.    A  iiateh  at  Midnight, 
Act  ii.  8C  1. 

<*  Modem  prick  shooting  is  practised  bj 
the  Royal  Archers  at  Edinburgh,  aD<l 
is  their  favouiite,  at  a  small  round  t^irgci 
fixed  at  180  yards,"  says  Mr.  Peter  Muir, 
their  Bowmaker.  See  my  note  on  prich 
in  The  Baftees  Boke  ^.  1868,  p.  ci.->F. 

•  f .  e,  begin  to  shoot — ^P. 
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the  first  good  shoot  tluit  Robin  ledd, 
120       did  not  shoote  an  inch  the  pricke  '  firoe. 
Gxij  was  an  archer  good  enonghe, 
bat  he  cold  neere  shoote  soe. 


BoMndiootf 

lint, 

an  inch  from 

Uie]»iok. 


ihe  24  shoote*  Sir  Guy  shott» 
124       he  shott  Within  the  garlande ; 

but  Bobin  hoode  shott  it  better  then  hee, 
for  he  done  the  good  pricke  wande. 

"  gods  blessing  on  thy  heart ! "  sajes  Gnye, 
128       "  goode  ffellow,  thy  shooting  is  goode ; 
for  on  >  thy  hart  be  as  good  as  thy  hands, 
thou  were  better  then  Bobin  Hood. 


[page  3641 


ODTneoct, 
within  the 
nrlasd. 
Bobin  then 
cleayestbe 
priok-wand. 


"  Blen  jonr 
beartf  yon 
aboot  well,** 
Bays  Ony. 


132 


it 


(C 


tell  me  thy  namCy  good  ffellow,"  quoth  Gny, 

"  ynder  the  leanes  of  Lyne." 
nay,  by  my  fidth,'*  quoth  good  Bobin, 

"  till  thou  hane  told  me  thine." 


'^TeDme 
your  name 


>t 


"Nottm 

yon  tell  me 
yooTs.** 


"  I  dwell  by  dale  &  downe,"  quoth  Qnye, 
136       **  &1  hane  done  many  a  curst  tome ; 
&  he  thai  caUes  me  by  my  right  name, 
calles  me  Ghiye  of  good  Qjshom.eJ'* 


"  Mine  la 
Oaye  of 
Oysborne.** 


u 


my  dwelling  is  in  the  wood,"  sayes  Bobin  ; 
140       "  by  thee  I  set  right  nought ; 

my  name  is  Bobin  Hood  of  Bamesdale, 
a  ffellow  thou  has  long  sought." 

he  that  had  neither  beene  a^  kithe  nor  kin  * 
144       might  haue  scene  a  fiill  fayre  sight, 
to  see  how  together  these  yeomen  went 
with  blades  both  browne  &  bright ; 


«  And  mine 
Bobin  Hood 
of  Barnea- 
dale." 


It  was  a 
pretty  lAght 
to  see 'em 
flgbt 


>  was  not  an  Inch  the  prick. — P. 
«  that  uuerted  by  P.— F. 
'  an,  or  and. — ^P. 


•  adelend. — ^P. 

*  neither  acqnatntanoe  nor  relation. 
—P. 
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Neither 
thinks  of 
flying. 


to  hane  seene  how  these  yeomen  together  foiig[ht] 
148       2  howera  of  a  siimfnen  day : 
itt  was  neither  Ony  nor  Bofain  hood 
that  ffetUed  them  to  flye  away. 


Bnt  Robin 
tftumblai, 


and  Oaj 
hits  him. 


Robin  waa  reacheles '  on  a  voote, 
1 53       A  stumbled  *  at  that  tyde ; 

&  Quj  was  qnicke  i  nimble  with^all, 
&  hitt  him  ore  the  left  side. 


RohinCAlls 
on  tho 
Virgin, 


"  ah,  deere  Lady  I ''  sayd  Robin  hoode, 
156       '*  thou  art  both  Mother  A  may  ! 
I  thinke  it  was  neuer  mans  destinye 
to  dye  before  his  day." 


leaps  op, 


kills  Sir 
Ouy, 


f>tIckR  his 
hoiul  on  his 
bow, 


Robin  thonght  on  our  Lady  deere, 
160       &  soone  leapt  yp  againe; 

&  thus  he  came  wtth  an  awkwarde*  stroke ; 
good  Sir  Guy  hee  has  slayne. 

he  tooke  Str  Ghiys  head  by  the  hayre, 
164       &  sticked  itt  on  his  bowes  end ; 
"  thou  hast  beene  traytor  all  thy  lifPe, 
which  thing  must  haue  an  ende." 


hlafihe*  his 
fiiop  till  no 
one  can 
know  him, 


Robin  pulled  forth  an  Liish  kniffe, 
168        &  nicked  Sir  Ouy  in  the  fface, 

that  hee  was  neuer  on  ^  a  woman  borne 
cold  tell  who  Str  Gfuye  was : 


saies,  '*  lye  there,  lye  there,  good  Stir  Guye, 
172       A  wi'th  me  be  not  wrothe ; 

if  thou  haue  had  tho  worse  stroakes  at  my  hand, 
thou  shalt  haue  the  better  cloathe.'' 


*  i.  e.  CArelesB. — P. 
'  li6  stumbled. — P. 


■  perhaps  backwaid. — P. 
*  of  woman. — ^P. 
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Robin  did  on '  his  gowne  of  greene, 
1 76        [on]  Sir  Guje  *  hee  did  it  ihrowe ; 
ft  hee  pnt  on  thai  Capnll  hyde 
tha;t  cladd  him  topp  '  to  toe. 

"  the  *  bowe,  the  ^  arrowes,  &  litle  home, 
180        ft  *  with  me  now  Be  beare ; 
ffor  now  I  will  goe  to  Bamsdale, 
to  see  how  my  men  doe  ffare." 

Robin  sett  Gnyes  home  to  hiu  mouth ; 
184       a  lowd  blast  in  it  he  did  blow. 

that  beheard  the  Sheriffe  of  Nottingham 
as  he  leaned  vnder  a  lowe  * ; 

"  hearken !  hearken ! "  sayd  the  SherifToy 
188        "  I  heard  noe  tydings  but  good ; 

for  yonder  I  heare  Sir  Ghiyes  home  blowe, 
for  he  hath  slaine  Robin  hoode  : 

'^  for  yonder  I  heare  Sir  Ghiyes  home  blow, 
192       itt  blowes  Boe  well  in  iyde, 

for  yonder  comes  that  wighty  yeoman 
cladd  in  his  capnll  hyde. 

"  come  hither,^  thou  good  Str  Guy ! 
196       aske  of  mee  what  thou  wilt  hane !  " 

lie  none  of  thy  gold,**  sayes  Robin  hood, 
nor  lie  none  of  itt  hane  ^  ;  ^ 


throws  his 
own  green 
coat  on  the 
oorpBB, 
pnti  on  Sir 
Guy's 
hide. 


sndtftkss 
his  horn. 


and  blows  it. 


ThoSherilt 
hears  it. 


thinks  Gay 
has  slain 
Robin  Hood, 


<c 


andpromisos 
him  what- 
ever  reward 
he  asks. 

Robin  asks 


'*  but  now  I  hane  slaine  the  Master"  he  sayd,  [page  aes] 
200       '*  let  me  goe  strike  the  knane ; 
this  is  all  the  reward  I  aske, 
nor  noe  other  will  I  hane." . 


leave  to  kill 
Little  John. 


»  offi— P. 

•  On  Sir  Guy.— P. 

•  from  topp. — ^P. 

♦  thy.—Bd, 

*  and  delend, — P. 

*  perhaps  bowe. — ^P.   hill,  A.-S.  Mmo, 


— F. 
'  come  hither  [repeated]. — ^P. 
'  Perhaps 
None  of  it  I  will  hare 

or 
Nor  nothing  ebe  III  hare. — P. 
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TheBherifl 
cnntoii. 


'*  Uiou  art  a  Madman,"  said  the  shiriffe, 
804       "  thou  aholdest  haue  had  a  knights  ffee. 
seeing  thy  asking  beene '  soe  badd, 
well  granted  it  shall  be.'* 


UttleJohn 

knowB 

Bobiu'f 

Tuioe, 

and  thinks 

honhaUbe 

tned. 


but  litle  lohn  heard  his  Master  speake, 
208       well  he  knew  thai  was  his  steaen  ' ; 
"  now  shall  I  be  loset,*  "  quoth  litle  lohn, 
wtth  Christs  might  in  heaaen." 


« 


TheRhcrtff 
and  hlN  men 
prcMon 


but  Bobin  bee  hyed  him  towards  Litle  lohn ; 
8is       bee  thought  bee  wold  loose  him  beliue. 
the  Sheriffe  ft  all  his  companye 
&Bt  after  him  did  driue. 


Robin  orden 
Uiem  back. 


"  stand  abacke !  stand  abacke  !  *'  sayd  Bobin ; 
816       *'  why  draw  you  mee  soe  neere  P 
itt  was  neuer  the  Yse  in  our  conntrye 
ones  shrifts  another  shold  heere.'* 


looses  Little 
John, and 
given  him 
Guy's  bow. 


but  Bobin  pulled  forth  an  Irysh  kniffee, 
820       A  losed  lohn  band  ft  ffoote, 

ft  gaue  him  Sir  Guyes  bow  in  his  hand, 
ft  bade  it  be  his  boote. 


Litae  John 
prepares  to 
shoot. 


*  but  lohn  tooke  Ghiyes  bow  in  his  hand, 
224        his  arrowes  were  rawstye  by  the  roote ;  '^ 
the  Sherrifie  saw  litle  lohn  draw  a  bow     "^ 
ft  ffettle  him  to  shoote ;         v 


'  bath  been. — P. 
'  i.  e.  voice. — P. 

*  looBed. — P. 

*  i*ft.  coDfession. — P. 

*  Then  John  he  took  Gnyes  bowe  in  his 

hand, 


His  boltes  and  anowM  eche  one : 
When  the  sheriffe  saw  Little  John  bend 
his  bow. 
He  fettled  him  to  be  gone.  ^Bd, 
?  is  rawstye,  L  224,  rosty.    Sawfy  is 
rude;  unskilfiiL    Halliirell. — ^F. 
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towards  his  house  in  Notfcingam 
228       he  ffled  fdUl  hst  away, — 
A  soe  did  all  his  oompanye, 
not  one  behind  did  stay, — 


The  Sheriff 
takes  to 
flight, 


but  he  cold  neither  soe  &fit  goe, 
232       nor  away  soe  &st  nmn,^ 

but  litle  lohn  with  an  arrow  broade 
did  cleaue  his  heart  in  twinn.' 


ffins. 


bnt  can*t  g«t 
away  from 
Little  John's 
arrow, 
which 
cleaves  his 
heart. 


*  He    shott  him  into  the    'backe'- 
Byde.~i?«/.    Too  bad,  Bishop!  And  to 


put  TOUT  inyerted  commafl  too,  as  if 
you'd  only  altered  the  one  word  '  backe.' 
— F. 
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This  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  Dryden^s  Miscellany  PoeinSy  in  t!ie 
1727  Collection  of  Old  BaUadsj  and  elsewhere. 

The  subject  is  the  well-known  quarrel  between  the  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,*  which  finaUy  resulted  in  their  banish- 
ment in  1 398.  A  full  description  of  the  Lists  of  Coventry  (in 
September,  not  August)  is  given  by  Hall.'  The  ballad's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  is  not  quite  fiedr.  Hereford  accw^ed 
Norfolk,  not  Norfolk  Hereford,  of  treason.  But  the  ballad  goes 
with  the  winning  side.  Vox  populi  mostly  shouts  in  favour  of 
the  successful    The  cause  pleases  it  that  '*  pleases  the  gods.*' 

The  ballad  is  evidently  written  by  a  practised  ballad-writer, 
some  time  about  1600  probably.  But  it  may  have  been  founded 
on  some  older  one.  The  subject  is  not  likely  to  have  lain 
uncelebrated  till  late  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 


I  tdng  the  lOWE  noble  dukes  of  great  rcnowne 

noble  Dukes,  that  loDg  had  lined  in  fiame, 

throng  ffatall  envyo  were  cast  downe 
4         &  brought  to  sudden  bane : 

ucTcfoni  the  Duke  of  Hereford  was  the  one, 

a  prudent  prince  &  wise, 
gainst  whom  such  mallice  there  was  showcn, 
8         which  soone  in  fight  did  rise. 

'  In   the    printed    Collection  of  old  tjshionfl  before  his  time  were  his  own 

BiiUadfl,  1727,  Vol.  i.  p.  120.  N.  XV.,  fabrication,  though  adopt«d  aa  genuine 

and  in  Dryden*s  Misc.  Vol.  6.  382. — P.  by  G^ough  nnd  Sharon  Turner.    PiancA/, 

»  Seo  Shakspere's  liichard  II.—F,  lUsi.  of  Costume,  p.  223.— F. 

'  Hall'a  descriptions  of  armour  and 
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12 


the  Duke  of  Norfolke  most  vntme  ^ 

declared  to  the  King, 
''  the  dnke  of  Hereford  greatly  grew 

in  hatred  of  eohe  thinge 


and  Norfolk. 

NorfoUc  de- 

nonnoes 

Hereford 


16 


which  by  his  grace  was  acted  still 
against  both  hye  &  lowe, 

&  how  he  had  a  traiterous  will 
his  state  to  ouerthrowe." 


to  the  King 


as  a  traitor. 


20 


the  Dnke  of  Hereford  then  in  hast 
was  sent  for  to  the  Kinge, 

&  by  his  lords  in  order  placet 
examined  in  eche  thinge ; 


TbeKlng 
send*  for 
Hereford* 

has  him 
examined, 


24 


w%tch  being  gniltelesse  of  that  crime 
which,  was  against  him  layd, 

the  dnke  of  Norfolke  at  that  time  * 
these  words  vnto  him  sayd : 


and  he  is 
guiltless. 

Nozfolk 


reproyeshim 
for  his 
shamelesB- 


''  how  canst  thou  with  a  shamelesse  face 

deny  a  truth  soe  stoat, 
db  there  before  his  royall  grace 
28        soe  fiJselye  &ced  itt  out  P 

'<  did  not  these  treasons  from  thee  passe  declares 

Hereford  has 

when  wee  tocrether  were,  Cp«««  S66]  talked 

°  treason, 

how  that  the  King  vnworthye  was 
32        the  royall  crowne  to  weare  ? 


36 


"  wherfore,  my  g^cyoos  Lorcte,"  qwoth  bee, 

"  &  yon,  his  Noble  Peeres, 
to  whom  I  wish  long  lifie  to  bee, 

With  many  happy  yeeres, 


>  Only  half  the  u  in  the  MS.^F. 


«  MS.  time.— F. 
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be  i«a 
traitor. 


40 


"  I  doe  pronounce  before  yon  all 
the  dnke  of  Hereford  here, 

a  traytoor  to  oar  Noble  Kinge, 
as  time  shall  show  itt  dere." 


Hcnibid 


44 


the  Dnke  of  Hereffoid  hearing  ^t, 
in  mind  was  greeved  much, 

A  did  retame  this  answer  £9att» 
which  did  Dnke  Norfolke  toche  ; 


hnrlstMflk 
hiaaocoM- 
tion  in  hJa 

tBOtf 


48 


*^  the  terme  of  Trajtor,  irothelesse  Dnke, 

in  Bcome  i  deepe  disdains, 
with  fflatt  deffyanoe  to  thy  &oe  ^ 

I  doe  retame  againe  I 


andoni 
leave  to  light 
Norfolk. 


5S 


"  A  therfore,  if  it  please  your  grace 
to  grant  me  grace,**  quoth  hee, 

**  to  oombatt  wtth  my  knowen  ffoe 
thai  hath  accosed  mee, 


The  King 

grantH  it, 
and  Axes 
Coventry  ( 
the  place. 


"  I  doe  not  donbt  bat  phunlye  prone, 

thai  like  a  poiiared  knight 
hee  hath  most  fiJslye  songht  my  shame 
66        against  all  trath  A  right." 

the  King  did  grant  their  iost  request, 

&  did  therto  agree, 
att  Gouentry  in  Angost  next 
60        this  oombatt  fought  shold  bee. 


The  Dukes 

appear 

ariuod. 


64 


the  Dukes  in  barbed  steeds  full  stout, 
in  coates  of  Steele  most  bright, 

with  speares  in  brest  did  enter  list, 
the  oombatt  feirco  to  ffight. 


'  There  is  a  stroke  between  the  e  and  e  in  the  MS. — F. 
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68 


72 


76 


80 


84 


88 


92 


96 

VOL.  II. 


the  King  then  cast  his  warder  downe, 
oommanding  them  to  stay ; 

&  With  his  Lords  some  ootmcell  tooke 
to  stint  that  MorteH  ffraye. 

att  lenght  vnto  the  Noble  Diike[s] 
the  Kmg  of  Heralds  came, 

&  ynto  them  with  loftye  speech 
this  sentence  did  proclaime : 


iNit  the  King 
Btops  the 
combat. 


and  a  Herald 


proclaimfl 
his  jndg. 
ment. 


'*  with  Henexy  Bnllenbrooke  this  day, 

the  Duke  of  Hereford  here, 
&  Thomas  Mawbray,  Norfolkes  Dnke, 

BOO  valyant  did  apeare.  ^<.i    1 

''  &  hano  in  honowable  sorte 

repayred  to  this  place, 
onr  noble  King  for  specyall  canse 

hath  altered  thus  the  case : 


I ::  //  4 

<  1   'Til  r  '      \\^ 


^> 


^^ ^    <  1   'Til r        '' ^ 


'^  ffirst,  Henery  Dnke  of  Hereford, 

Ere  15  dayes  were  past 
shall  part  this  realme,  on  payne  of  death, 

while  10  yeeres  space  doth  last. 

''  &  Thofiuu,  duke  of  Norfoike,  thou 
ikaXk  hast  begun  this  striffe, — 

&  therfore  noe  good  prone  can  bring, 
I  say, — for  terme  of  liffe, 

^'  by  iudgment  of  our  souerraine  LortZ 
w^ich  now  in  place  doth  stand, 

for  euermore  I  banish  thee 
out  off  thy  Natiue  Land, 

"  charging  thee  on  payne  of  death, 

when  15  dayes  are  past, 
thou  neuer  treade  on  English  ground 

soe  long  as  liffe  doth  last." 

B 


Hereford 


isbaaidied 
for  ten 
years; 


Norfolk 


for  life ; 


and  hoth 
mnrt  go  in 
fifteen  days. 
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not  logo 
when  the 


Uma  were  ih6  swome  befine  the  Kmg 

ere  they  did  ftnrthsr  pniwe^ 
the  one  ahold  nener  oome  in  phoe 
100       wheraa  ihe  other  waa. 


then  both  the  dnkea  wtth  heainy  hart 

were  ported  preaentlyey 
the  vncoth  streameB  of  firoward  chance 
iu4       in  forraine  landa  to  trye. 


[P««e2«7j 


Norfolk, 
beforo 
ailing  off. 


hia 


loc 


the  dnke  of  Norfolke  oominge  then 
where  [he]  ahold  ahipping  take^ 
the  bitter  teaiea  fell  fiom  hie  cheekea, 
108       A  thus  hia  moane  did  make : 


"ICaj  grief 
bunt  my 
iMMrtt 


"now  let  me  aob  ft  sigh  my  fill 

ere  I  fiom  henoe  deport^ 
that  inward  pangea  with  speed : 
112       my  acre  afflicted  hart ! 


*'  accursed  man,  whose  lothed  liffe 

is  held  soe  much  in  soome, 
whose  companye  ^  is  cleane  despised, 
116       ft  left  as  one  forlonie» 


Ibldidlea 
tomylored 


*'  Now  take  thy  leane  ft  last  adew 

of  this  thy  ooontiy  dearoi 
which  nener  more  then  must  behold, 
120       nor  yett  approache  itt  neere ! 


Wonldlwera 
dead,th«tl 
might  bo 
buried 


« 


how  happy  shold  I  count  my  selfe, 
if  death  my  hart  had  tome, 
that  I  might  hane  my  bones  entombed 
124       where  I  was  bredd  and  borne ; 


*  In  the  MS.  thore  is  onlj  one  stioke  for  the  n, — ¥, 
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'^or  that  hj  Neptnnea  rathftiU  rage, 

I  might  be  prest  to  dye, 
while  that  sweet  Englands  pleasant  bankes 
1S8       did  stand  before  mine  eye. 


or  that  I 
might  die 
nowl 


"  how  Bweete  a  sent  hath  Englands  ground 

wtthin  my  senoes  now ! 
how  fayre  vnto  my  outward  sight 
132       seemes  euery  branch  &  bowe ! 


How  Bwoet 
smella'Eng'' 
land's 
ground  I 


"  the  ffeeleds,  the  flowers,  the  trees  A  stones, 

seeme  such  vnto  my  minde, 
that  in  all  other  countreys  sure, 
1S6       the  like  I  shall  not  ffinde. 


There  are  no 
ench  flelda 
abroad. 


'*  oh  that  the  sun  ^  his  shining  face 
wold  stay  his  steeds  by  strenght ! 
that  this  same  day  might  streched  bco 
140       to  20  yeeres  of  lenght ; 


Oh  that  this 
night  ooold 


laat  twenty 
yean, 


"  &  that  they  true  performed  tyde 

their  hasty  course  wold  stay, 
tliat  ^ohis  wold  neuer  yeeld 
144       to  bring  me  hence  away ! 


"  that  by  the  fountaine  of  mine  eyes 

the  fieldes  might  wattered  bee, 
that  I  might  graue  my  greevous  plaints 
148       vpon  echo  springing  tree ! 

"but  time,  I  see,  wtth  Egles  wings, 

I  see,  doth  flee  away, 
&  dusty  clouds  begin  to  dimm 
162       the  brightnesse  of  the  day ; 


andthati 
could  graTe 
my  plainta 
on  the  trees  I 


Bnt  Time 
flies, 


*  MS.  or  thai  the  shuDing. — F. 
s2 
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"  ihe  ffatall  hower  draweth  on^ 

the  winds  A  iydes  agree ; 
A  now,  sweet  Wngland,  oner  soone 
156       I  mnst  depart  from  thee ! 


the  flftUon 
oall  me.. 


Farewell, 
Uod, 


Ikiathy 
■oU 


to  show  bow 

IlOTOd 

thee.** 


''  the  Mariners  hane  hoysed  sajle, 

A  call  to  catch  me  in, 
A  in  [my]  woefnll  hart  doe  ^  feele 
160       my  torments  to  begin. 

^'wherfore,  ftrwell  for  enermore, 

Sweet  England,  vnto  thee ! 
A  fisffewell  all  my  fireinds  wAtch  I 
164       againe  shall  nener  see ! 

''  A  England,  heere  I  kisse  the  ground 

ypon  my  bended  knee, 
herby  to  shew  to  all  they  world 
les       how  deere  I  loned  thee/* 


Hereford 
goea, 


snd  dies  in 
Venice. 


this  being  *  sayd,  away  he  went 

As  fortune  did  him  guide; 
and  att  the  lenght^  with  greefe  of  hart, 
172       in  Yenis  *  there  he  dyed. 


ismg^y-^: 


Norfolk 

Htm  la 
Franoe, 

li  promotfed, 


the  other  duke  in  dolefull  sort 
did  lead  his  liffe  in  firance, 
A  at  the  last  the  mightye  Lord 
176       did  him  fiuU  hiye  advance. 


recalled  to 
England 


while 

Richard  n. 
wars  in 
Ireland, 


the  Lords  of  England  afterwards 

did  send  for  him  againe, 
while  that  "King  Richard  *  in  the  warres 
180       in  L^eland  did  remaine ; 


'  I.— F. 

*  A  de  folIowB  in   the  MS.,  but    is 
crossed  out. — F. 


»  or  Veins,  MS.— F. 

*  The  d  has  a  curl  like  s  to  it^F. 
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164 


who  thro  ^  the  vile  and  great  abnse 
which,  through  his  deeds  did  springe, 

deposed  was,  ft  then  the  duke 
was  truly  crowned  Kinge. 

ffins. 


■adii 
crowuod 


>  MS.  tho.  "The  vile  and  great 
abuae'*  is  dwelt  on  in  the  cnrions  in- 
complete alliteratiye  poem  on  the  Bepo- 
sition.  of  Richard  IL,  edited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society 
in  1838  ficom  the  Cambridge  MS.  Ll. 
4.  14.  Take,  among  other  passages,  lines 
88-106,  pp.  4,  6: 

Kow,  Richazd  the  redelest  reweth  on 
ym  Belt, 
That  lawelesse  leddyn  ^nre   lyf  and 

jonre  peple  bothe ; 
Ffor  thorn  the  wyles  and  wxonge  and 

wast  in  ^onre  tyme, 
^e  were  Ijghtlich  y-lyste  ffrom  that  jon 

leef  thonjte, 
And  ffirom  jonre  willilhll  werkis,  ^nre 

will  was  c^nngidy 
And  ralbe  was  joure  ziott,  and  zest,  ffiir 

3oare  daiej 
Woren  wikidd  thorn  jonre  candd  oonn- 

ceill,  )onre  karis  weren  newed, 


And  coyeitiBe  hath  erasid  )onre  eronne 

ffi>r  eyere. 
Of  a-legeannoe  now  lemeth  a  lesson 

other  tweyne 
Wherby  it  standith  and  stablithe  moete. 
By  dride,  or  be  dyntis,  or  domes  nntrewe, 
Or  by  creannce  of  ooyne  ffor  castes  of 

gile; 
By  pillynge  of  jonre  peple  ^onre  piynces 

to  plese, 
Or  that  ymre  wylle  were  wron^,  thonj 

wisdom  it  nolde, 
Or  be  tallage  of  ymn  townnes  without 

ony  werre. 
By  rewthles  rontns  that  zyffled  eyere, 
Be  preysing  of  polaxis  that  no  pete 

hadde, 
Or  be  dette  ffor  thi  dees,  deme  as  thu 

f^mdist* 
Or  be  ledinge  of  lawe  with  loye  well 

y-temprid. — ^F. 
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This  ballad  ifi  given  in  the  Rdiquee  **  (with  corrections ')  from 
the  Editor's  ancient  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  printed  copies 
in  black  letter :  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  in  the 
Pepys  Collection,  Its  old  title  is  '  A  lamentable  ballad  of  the 
Lady's  fall/  to  the  tune  of  *  In  Peascod  Time/  "  (to  which  air 
"  Chevy  Chace,**  as  Mr.  Chappell  informs  us,  was  sometimes  sung). 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Douce  Collection.  It  appears  in 
the  1727  Collection  of  Old  Ballads,  and  many  later  Collections. 

It  is  evidently  of  very  much  the  same  date  as  The  Children  in 
the  Wood  (which  is  certidnly  as  old  as  1595,  as  its  name  is 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Begisters  of  that  year),  and  may 
possibly  be  by  the  same  author.  The  same  faciliiy  of  lang^ge 
and  of  rhime,  the  same  power  of  pathos,  the  same  extreme 
simplicity  characterise  both  ballads. 

The  story  is  who  can  say  how  old  ?  Who  was  the  first  frail 
woman?  who  the  first  false  man?  It  touchingly  illustrates 
Goldsmith's  pathetic  lines : 

When  lovely  woman  •toops  to  foUj 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy? 

What  art  can  waah  her  guilt  away  ? 

Tbe  only  art  her  guilt  to  corer» 

To  hide  her  shame  from  erery  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  loTor 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is — ^to  die. 

The  poor  weak  betrayed  lady  had  looked  in  vain  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  lover's  promises  : 

'  In  y  printM  Coll(ct/V)ii  of  Old  RilladB,  1727,  VoL  i.  p.  244.  N.  xxxiv.— P, 
*  Noticwl  in  the  4th  edition  only.— i\ 
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If  any  penon  she  had  spied 

Come  ridiog  o'er  the  plain, 
She  thought  it  was  her  own  true  love ; 

But  all  her  hopea  ivere  vain. 

She  gives  birth  to  a  child^ 

And  with  one  sigh  which  brake  her  heart 
Thia  gallant  dame  did  die. 

Then,  at  last,  repentance  is  given  to  her  lover,  and  his  bosom  is 
wrung.  He  kills  himself.  And  so  the  ballad  ends  ?riith  a  word 
of  admonition  and  warning  to  "  dainty  damsels  alL'' 


8 


12 


16 


20 


MaBEE:  well  my  heaay  dolefhll  tale, 

yon  loyall  loners  all, 
Sd  heedfolly  beare  in  yotir  brest 

a  gallant  Ladyes  fidl. 

long  was  shee  wooed  ere  shee  was  woone 

to  lead  a  wedded  liffe, 
but  folly  ronght  her  onerthrowe 

before  shee  was  a  wife ; 

to  soone,  alas !  she  gaue  consent, 

&  yeeleded  to  his  will, 
tho  he  protested  to  be  tme 

&  MthMi  to  her  still. 

shee  felt  her  body  altered  quite, 

her  bright  hue  waxed  pale, 
her  faire  red  cheekes  changed  color  quite,  ^ 

her  strenght  began  to  &yle. 

&  soe^  With  many  a  sorrowfiull  sighe, 

this  bewtious  Ladye  Milde 
wtth  greened  hart  perceiued  her  selfe 

to  be  '  conceiued  with  chyld. 


Hear  the  Bad 
tttloof  a 
ladj'ifaU: 


Long  WM 
■he  wooed, 


but  oon- 

•entedtoo 

■con. 


Her  shape 
changed. 


and  she 
f onnd  hcr- 
aelf  with 
child. 


'  Her  lovelye  eheeka  changed   color 
white. — Bel,  lat  ed.  (only  partly  collated. 


'  Soe  tbat—nei. 
•  hare. — Sd, 
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She  hid  it 
from  her 
puwta, 


24 


Bhee  kept  it  from  her  parents  sight 
as  close  as  close  might  bee, 

A  soe  pat  on  her  silken  gowne 
none  shold  her  swelling  see. 


bat  told  her 
lover, 


28 


vnto  her  loner  secretly 
her  greefe  shee  did  bewray, 

&  walking  with  him,  hand  in  hand, 
these  words  to  him  did  say : 


32 


^'  behold,"  quoth  shee,  **  a  Ladyes 
by  lone  bronght  to  yof ir  bowe ; 

see  how  I  goe  with  chyld  wtth  thee, 
tho  none  thereof  doth  knowe ! 


prmyedhim 
not  to  let 
her  Iiabebe 
tbMUrd, 


36 


"  my  litle  babe  springs  in  my  wombe 
to  heare  it '  &thers  yoyoe ; 

o  lett  itt  not  be  a  bastard  called, 
sith  I  make  thee  my  choyce !  * 


toreoMraber 
hiapromlMf, 


40 


<<  thinke  on  thy  fonner  pronuses, 
thy  words  &  vowes  eche  one ! 

remember  with  what  bitter  teares 
to  mee  thou  madest  thy  Moane ! 


and  marry 

hot 

or  kiU  her. 


44 


'<  convay  me  to  some  secrett  place, 
A  marry  me  wtth  speede, 

or  With  thy  rapyer  end  my  liffe, 
lest  further  shame  proceede !  *' 


Ifcr  lover 
inakcH  ex- 
ciuioi : 


48 


'*  alacke,  my  derest  loue  !  "  quoth  hce, 
"  my  greatest  loy  on  earthe ! 

which  way  shold  I  conuay  you  hence 
to  scape  '  a  sudden  death  P 


*  It  preceded  its  as  the  gen.  neuter  of 


'  Hel.  inserts  four  lines  here. — F. 
'  without.^^«/. 
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''  your  fireiiids  axe  all  of  hye  degree,  bow  eu  he 

&  I  of  meane  estate ;  nSm  her 

ffoll  bard  itt  k  to  gett  yon  forthe  [page  sev] 

5a         out  of  your  ffathers  gate." 


home? 


"  dread  not  your  liffe  to  sane  your  fiame !  6he»yi 

for  if  yon  taken  bee, 
my  selfe  will  step  betweene  tbe  sword  thewiunve 

him  ikoiB 

56         to  take  the  banne  of  thee ;  ham, 

**  soe  may  yon  <  scape  dishonor  qnite. 

if  soe  yon*  sbold  be  slaine, 
what  cold  they  say,  but  thai  true  lone 
60         bad  wrought  a  Ladyes  paine  '  ? 

^*  bnt  feare  not  any  further  banne ;  and  wiu 

mgt       am  •  come  to  ^int 

my  seUe  will  soe  devise, 
I  will  safelye  ly d  *  wf th  thee 
64         vnknowen  of  Morttall  Eyes. 

disguised  like  some  pretty  page  du«niied  m 

He  meete  thee  in  the  darke, 
A  all  alone  lie  come  to  thee 
68         hard  by  my  fikthers  parke." 

"  &  there,"  quoth  bee,  "  lie  meete  my  deere —    SethS"  ^ 

if  god  doe  lend  me  liffe—  S^£^ 

on  this  day  month  without  all  &yle ; 
72         He  make  thee  then  my  wiffe." 

&  with  a  sweet  A  louing  kisse  They  kui 

,  and  part. 

they  parted  presentlye, 
A  att  their  portinge  brinish^  teares 
76        stoode  in  echo  others  eye. 


»  shall  l.^Rd.  *  lyde  away.— i?^/. 

*  ?  I.— F.    and  if  L^Rel,  *  ?  MS. ;  perhapti  it  in  bainuh,-^r. 

*  bane.— P.  and  Bei, 
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Onttedaj 


butter  low 


rcfiroMhM 
her  falw 
lover, 


att  lenght  the  wished  day  was  oome 

wherin  '  this  lonely  Mayd 
with  longing  eyes  A  strange  attire 
80        for  her  true  loner  *  stayd* 

if  any  paraon  shee  had  spyed  ' 
came  lyding  ore  the  plainei 
shoe  thought^  lit  was  her  owne  tme  lone ; 
84         bntallher  hopes  was  Taine! 

then  did  shoe  weepe,  &  soer  bewayle 

her  most  vnhappy  fate ; 
then  did  shoe  speake  these  wofbll  words 
88        when  snooonrles  shoe  sate ; 

''  O  ffidse,  fforswome,  flBedthelesse  man ! 

disloyall  in  thy  lone ! 
hast  thon  fforgott  thy  promise  past, 
98         A  wilt  thon  perinred  proone  P 

"  &  hast  thon  now  fforsaken  mee 

in  this  my  greate  distressey 

to  end  my  dayes  in  heaninesse  * 

96         which  well  thon  might*  redresse  P 


and  wUhes 
shohad 
never 
trusted  him. 


Orleviiig,ihe 
gooa  home. 


"  woe  worth  ^  the  time  I  did  beleeno  * 

tJiat  fflattering  tonng  of  thine ! 

wold  god  tJuit  I  had  nener  seene 

100       the  teares  of  thy  fihlse  eyen  !  " 

BOO  thai  with  many  a  grienons  groano  ' 

homewards  shoe  went  amaine. 
noe  rest  came  in  her  waterye  eyes, 
104        shoe  fonnd  ^^  snch  priuy  payne. 


'  On  which.— -i?rf. 
'  ?  MS.  loye8.--F. 

•  When  any  person  she  espyed. — Hcl, 

*  hoped. — Jiel. 

*  open  shame. — Rfl. 

•  thou  mightst  well.— i?c/. 


•  be  to ;  A.-S.  weorthan,  to  become,  be. 
— F. 

•  I  e'er  believed.— i?r/. 

•  sorrowful  Bigh.-»ife^. 


UU^TXS  FALL. 
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in  trauell  strong  shee  fell  that  night 

With  many  a  bitter  thraw '  :— 
what  woefoll  painea  ahee  felt  that  night  ^ 
108        doth  eche  good  woman  knowe ! — 

shee  called  vp  her  waiting  mayda 

who  lay  att  her  bedds  feete,' 
and  mnsiDg  at  her  great  *  woe 
112       began  fall  &8t  to  weepe. 

"  weepe  nott^"  shee  sayth,  **  but  shntt  the  dores 

&  windowes  all  about ; 
let  none  bewray  my  wretched  state, 
116       bat  keepe  all  persona  out !  " 

''  O  Mistros !  call  yotcr  mother  here ; 

of  women  you  haue  neede ; 
&  to  some  skilfoll  midwiffe  helpe 
120       the  better  may  you  speed." 

"  call  not  my  mother  for  thy  liffe, 

nor  ffeitch  noe  woman  here  ! 
The  midwiffes  helpe  comes  all  to  late;  (pagesro] 

124       my  death  I  doe  not  feare.' 


is  taken  with 

diUdbirtti 

pangi. 


ealltiipher 


hMthe 
doonahat» 


•adUds 
them  keep 
oat  every 
one. 


Themikldfl 
urge  her  to 


have  ft  mid- 
wife. 


Sbenfnees, 


»» 


With  tJiat  the  babe  sprang  from  her  wombe, 

noe  creature  being  by,^ 
A  with  one  sighe  w^h  brake  her  hart 
128       this  gallant  dame  did  dye. 

the  litle  lonely  in&nt  younge, 

the  pretty  smiling  babe,* 
resigned  itt  new  receiued  berath 
1S2       to  him  that  had  it  made. 


giyee  birth 
toababei 


and  dies. 


Her  babe 
dies  too. 


*  throwe. — Rd, 

*  then  did  feel. — Ref, 

*  A  curl  at  the  end  like  another  e,—F, 


*  Who  musing  at  her  mistresfl. — Rd. 

*  nye.^i?rf. 

*  The  mother  being  dead.— -i?e^. 
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LADTI8  PALL. 


H«rloTcr 
•Bd 


MIImMiw— l# 


next  moming  camo  her  owne  true  lone 

affiighted  mth  this  newes, 
&  he  for  sorrow  slew  himwelfe, 
186       wliom  eche  one  did  accnae. 


Kothoraad 

tmbewB 

buried 


the  Mother  with  her  new  borne  babe 

were  hude  both  in  one  grane ; 
their  parents,  onarwome  ^  with  woe, 
140       noe  loy  that  they  '  cold  hane. 


DmbmIsI 
waralU^ 
tering 
wordal 


144 


take  [heed]  you  dajniye  damaells  all ; 

of  £9attering  words  beware ; 
A  to  the  honor  of  yotfr  name 

hane  yon  a  specyall  care.' 


ffins. 


*  OTercome. — Sd, 

*  joy  thenceforth. — BeL 

*  Thei7eMs««9add: 


Too  tnie,  tlu  1  thii  stoiy  is, 

As  0^7  ODe  can  telL 
By  ot£S»nanneB  learne  to  be  wiat, 

And  yoa  shall  do  ftill  weU. 
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In  the  late  autumn  of  1483,  the  nobles  who  had  previously 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  Sichard  the 
Third,  and  who  had  lately  heard  of  the  murder  of  the  yotiDg 
Princes,  fixed  on  Henry  of  Richmond  for  their  king.  About  the 
middle  of  October  the  Marquess  of  Dorset  proclaimed  him  at 
Exeter.  Men  declared  for  him  in  Wiltshire,  in  Kent,  in 
Berkshire.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  a  rising  at  Brecon. 
But  the  conspiracy  failed.  Bichard  was  on  the  alert;  Henry 
could  not  land ;  the  insurgents  could  not  combine.  From  Brecon 
the  Duke  "  marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane  to  the  Severn ; 
but  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  river  was  so  swoln 
that  the  fords  had  become  impassable.  He  turned  back  to 
Weobley,  the  seat  of  the  lord  Ferrers ;  but  the  Welshmen  who 
had  followed  him  disbanded;  and  the  news  of  their  desertion 
induced  the  other  bodies  of  insurgents  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety.  Thus  the  King  triumphed  without  drawing  the  sword. 
Weobley  was  narrowly  watched  on  the  one  side  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  on  the  other  by  the  clan  of  the  Vaughans,  who  for 
their  reward  had  received  a  promise  of  the  plunder  of  Brecon. 
Morton  effected  his  escape  in  disguise  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
thence  passed  to  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  ihe  Duke^  in  a  similar 
dreaSj  reached  the  hut  of  Banister,  one  of  hie  eervante  in 
Shropshire^  where  he  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  his  host.  If 
he  hoped  for  pardon  on  the  merit  of  his  former  services,  he  had 

*  There  is  another  Song  on  this  Subject  in  the  printed  CoUectton  12'?<^  1738, 
VoL  3*  p.  88.  N.  6.— P. 
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mistaken  tbe  character  of  Richard.  That  prince  had  already 
reached  Salisbury  with  his  army;  he  refused  to  see  the  prisoner, 
and  ordered  his  head  to  be  immediately  struck  off  in  the  market* 
place.*'    ( Lingard). 

There  is  another  ballad  on  this  same  subject  given  in  the 
Collection  of  Old  BaUads,  vol.  iiL  1727,  entitled  <'The  Life 
and  Death  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  an 
untimely  End,  for  consenting  to  the  deposing  of  the  two  gallant 
young  Princes,  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  children.  To  the 
tune  of  Shore^a  Wife.**  In  point  of  style  this  is  of  much  the 
same  date  with  that  here  given  from  the  Folio.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thorough-bred  ballad-writer,  viz.  Robert  Johnson, 
and  included  in  his  Grown  Oarland  of  Oolden  Rosee.  It  ad- 
ministers political  justice  in  the  same  uncompromising  mann^ : 

Tlraa  Bsnistor  was  foK*d  to  beg 
Aad  CKftTV  tat  Food  with  Cup  and  Leg ; 
Bat  none  on  him  would  Bread  bestow, 
That  to  his  Haater  pror'd  a  Foe. 

Thna  wandring  in  thii  poor  Estate, 
Bepenting  his  misdeeds  too  late, 
Till  starred  he  gara  iip  his  Breath, 
Bj  no  man  pitied  at  hia  Death. 

To  wofbl  End  his  Cliildren  came, 
Sore  punish'd  for  their  Father^s  shame; 
Within  a  channel  one  was  drown*d 
Where  water  scaxce  oonld  hide  the  ground. 

Another  by  the  Powem  divine 
Was  strangely  eaten  up  of  swine ; 
The  last  a  woftd  ending  makes 
By  strangling  in  an  empty  Jakes. 

A  third  ballad,  entitied  ^  A  most  sorrowful  Song,  setting  forth 
the  miserable  end  of  Banister,  who  betrayed  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, his  Lord  and  Master,"  is  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  vol.  L 
p.  64,  and  reprinted  in  Evans's  Old  BaUade^  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  8vo, 
1810.     It  begins  thus : — 
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If  ever  wight  had  cause  to  rae 
A  wretched  deed,  yile  and  nntnie, 
Then  Baniater  with  shame  may  sing, 
Who  Bold  hiB  life  that  loved  him. 

Perhaps  all  three  ballads  are  founded  on  some  common  older 
original.  


I OU:  Barons  bold,  nia[r]ke  ^  and  behold 

the  thinge  that  I  will  rite  * ; 
a  story  strajige  &  yett  most  troe 
4        I  porpose  to  Endite.' 

ffor  the  Noble  Peere  while  he  lined  heere, 

the  dnke  of  Bnckingami 
he  fflonrisht  in  Ejmg  Edwards  time, 
8        the  4*^  King  of  that  name. 

in  his  service  there  he  kept  a  man 

of  meane  ft  low  degree, 
whom  he  brought  vp  then  of  a  chyld 
18        from  basenesse  to  dignitye ; 

he  gane  him  lands  A  linings  good 

wherto  he  was  noe  heyre, 
&  then^  maohed  him  to  a  gallant  dame 
16        aa  rich  as  shee  was  ftyre. 

it  came  to  passe  in  tract  of  time 

his  wealth  did  see  excell, 
his  riches  did  snrpasse  them  all 
20        <Aat  in  that  shire  did  dweU. 


Aatnnge 
troetalal 
teU. 


TheDttke  of 
Buddxigluuii 


hasaiegETent 


whom  he 
enxlohM, 


•ndmerriei 
toagallAnt 
dMoe, 


sotlwttiie 
mania 
very 
wealthy; 


who  was  soe  brane  as  Banister  P 

or  who  durst  mth  him  contend  ? 
whioh  ^  wold  not  be  desirous  still 
S4        to  be  his  daylye  freind  P 


none  dam 
striTO  with 
Baniiter. 


"  mark.— P.  •  irrite.— P. 

*  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  This  and  19  other  words  in  different 


plaoea  are  marked  in  led  brackets,  for 
omission. — ^F. 
»  who.— P. 
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for  then '  it  came  to  passe ;  more  woe,  alas ! 

for'  sorrowes  tlien  began; 
for  why,  the  'Master  was  ooostraind  * 

to  seeke  snocour  of  his  mazi. 


RiohMilin. 


muuon 
the  prinoet ; 


Backlngluun 
raiaoa  a  hoit 
to  Bveoge 
them; 


hot  Ua  men 
flejBfrom 
Richard's 
anny. 


and  he  fleet 


to  Banister 


to  hide  him. 


then  Richard  the  S'.  swaying  the  sword, 

dyed  himselfe  a  kinge,^ 
mnrthored  2  princes  in  their  bedds, 
82  wAtch  deede  great  striffe  did  bringe. 

&  then  the  dnke  of  Bnclringam, 

hating  this  bloody  deede, 
against  the  tyrant  raysed  an  Oaste 
36  of  armed  men  indeed. 

&  when  King  Bichard  of  this  hard  tell, 

a  mightye  Ost  he  sent 
against  the  dnke  of  Bnckingam, 
40  his  purpose  to  prevent. 

&  when  the  dnkes  people  of  this  heard  tell, 

fieare  fBllled  their  hearts  eche  one ; 
many  of  his  sooldiers  fiedd  by  nighty 
44  and  left  him  one  by  one. 

in  extreme  need  the  Dnke  tooke  a  steede, 

&  posted  night  and  day 

towards  Banister  his  man, 

48  in  secrett  there  to  stay. 

"  0  Banister,  Sweet  Banister ! 

pitty  thow  my  canse,"  sayes  hce, 
"  &  hyde  me  from  mine*  Enemycs 
52  that  here  accuseth^  mee." 


[I*ge271j 


»  Now  it.— P. 

•  such.— P. 

'  The  M'.    WM  constrained  to  seek. 
-P. 

*  Himself  proclaimed  king. — P. 


*  Part  of  the  line  pared  off  the  MS. 
— F. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  persuoth  (in  red  ink:  by  Percy  in 
his  late  hand.-  F.) 


56 
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**  0,  yon  be  welcome,  my  Lord !  "  hee  sayes, 

''  your  grace  is  welcome  here ! 
&  as  my  liffe  Be  keepe  yon  safe, 

althongh  it  cost  me  deere ! " 
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▼owstokeep 


"  be  tme,  sweete  Banister !  "  sayes  hee, 

<'  0  sweete  Banister,  be  tme  !  " 
"  cbrists  cnrse,"  lie  sayd,  "  on  me  A  mine 
60  if  ener  I  prone  ffidse  to  yon !  " 

then  the  Dnke  cast  of  his  yelnett  snte, 

his  chaine  of  gold  likwise, 
&  soe  he  did  his  yelnett  capp, 
64  to  blind  the  peoples  eyes ; 

a  lethem  lerkyn  ^  on  his  baoke, 

&  lethem  slopps  '  alsoe, 
a  heidging  bill  ypon  his  backe, 
68  &  soe  into  the  woods  did  goe ! 

an  old  felt  hat  yppon  his  head, 

wtth  20  holes  therin ; 
&  soe  in  labor  he  spent  the  time, 
72  as  tho  some  dmdge  he  had  beene. 

&  there  he  lined  long  vnknowen, 

&  still  vnknowne  might  bee, 
till  Banister  for  hope  of  gaine 
76  betrayd  him  Indaslye. 

for  a  proclamation  there  was  made, 

'  whoBoener  then  cold  bringe 
newes  of  the  Dnke  of  Bnckingam 
80  to  Richard  then  onr  Ejnge, 


>  Langnedoc  jhergaon^  an  oyer-ooat; 
Fr.  Jargeot,  Jargot,  a  kind  of  oonne 
gannent  worne  by  OQuntrey  people.   Cot- 


"Ohrtet'B 
onneon 
meif  Ibe 


BooUiigliaiii 
takes  off  hiB 
velvet 
dothes. 


drMMMME 

woodman. 


and  works 
away 


fn8af6<7. 


Bot  BichanI 


grave;  in  Wedgwood. — F. 

'  eloppB,  A  kind  of  open  breeches, 
tiowaen.    Johnson. — ^P. 


VOL.  11. 


8 
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offenlOOO 


■ad  knight* 
hood,  for 
newt  of 
Bocldnc* 


becraythii 


*  a  1000  markes  shalbe  his  ffee 

of  gold  A  fiilyer  brighi, 
&  then  be  preferred  hy  his  grace, 
84        ft  made  a  worthy  knight/ 

ft  when  Banister  of  thai  heard  tell, 

straight  to  the  oonrt  sent  hee, 
ft  soe  betrayd  his  Miueer  good 
88        for  lucre  of  that  ffee. 


Boeklngham 
U 


a  herald  of  armes  there  was  sent^ 

ft  men  with  weapons  good, 
who  did  attach  this  noble  Dnke 
9a        where  he  was  labouring  in  the  wood. 


H«i«p 

proachM 
Banliter, 


**  Ah,  ffalse  Banister !  a,  wreched  man ! 

Ah,  Caitiffe ! "  then  sajes  hee ; 
**  haue  I  maintained  thy  poore  estate 
96        to  deale  thus  ludaslyeP 


"  alas  thai  euer  I  beleeued 

tJiat  ffiattering  tounge  of  thine ! 
woe  worth  the  time  that  euer  I  see 
100        thai  false  Bodye  of  thine ! 


fi 


bat  i8be> 
beaded  at 
Saliabory. 


then  firaught  with  feare  ft  many  a  teare. 

With  sorrowes  almost  dead, 
this  noble  Duke  of  Buckingam 
104        att  Salsbury  ^  lost  his  head. 


Banister 


is  cost  into 
pritiun, 


then  Banister  went  to  the  court, 

hoping  this  gold  to  haue, 
but  straight  in  prison  hee  was  cast, 
108        ft  hard  his  liffc  to  '  saue. 


»  query  Shrewsbury. — P. 


'  bard  his  life  could. — ^P. 
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lis 


small  fireinds  he  found  in  bis  distresse, 
nor  any  comfort  in  his  need, 

but  enery  man  remled  him 

[for]  this  ^  his  trecherons  deede. 


TCrllsd  bj 


&  then,  according  to  his  wishe,  •ba  chrirt'i 

gods  Indgments  did  on  him  &]1 ;  on  him : 
his  children  were  consumed  qnite, 
116        his  goods  were  wasted  all ; 

ffor  one  of  his  sones  for  greeffe  Starke  madd  did  fall;'  one  son 

ttmumad, 

the  other  ffor  sorrow  drowned  was  **»  o*^  ^ 

Within  a  shallow  nining  streame 
ISO        where  eneiy  man  might  passe. 


1S4 


his  dangter  right  of  bewtye  bright, 
to  snch  lewde  liffe  did  ffall 

that  shee  dyed  in  gpreat  miserye  ; 
ft  thus  they  were  wasted  all. 


His  daogh- 
ter  b60oinos 
aitnimpot. 


13S 


Old  Banister  lined  long  in  shame, 

&  att  the  lenght  did  dye ; 
&  thns  they  Lord  did  plagne  them  all 

ffor  this  his  trecheiye. 


He  llTes  in 
shame  Bod 
dlee. 


ISS 


now  god  blesse  our  king  ft  conncell  graue,* 

in  goodness  still  to  proceed ; 
ft  send  enery^  distressed  man 

a  better  ffi^ind  att  need !  ffins. 


God 


•U  in  need 
abettnr 
friend  I 


>  for  this.    Qu.— P. 

*  stark  mad  did  fall.~P.  TliiB  line  is 
made  two  in  the  MS.  Starke  begins 
p.  272.— F. 


*  Our  kf    a?    Uesfl  And  grant  his 
grace. — P. 

*  to  each. — ^P. 


b2 
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This  ballad  is  printed  in  the  Reliquea,  vol.  iL  pp.  198-200,  under 
the  title  of  ♦*  The  Murder  of  the  King  of  Scots.**  Perc/s  Intxo- 
duction,  p.  197,  is  as  follows: — *^  The  catastrophe  of  Henry  Stewart, 
lord  Damley,  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scobs  is 
the  subject  of  this  ballad*  It  is  here  related  in  that  partial  im- 
perfect manner,  in  which  such  an  event  would  naturally  strike 
the  subjects  of  another  kingdom;  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
Hemy  appears  to  have  been  a  vain  capricious  worthless  young 
man,  of  weak  understanding,  and  dissolute  morals.  But  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  inexperience  of  his  youth,  would 
dispose  mankind  to  treat  him  with  an  indulgence,  which  the 
cruelty  of  his  murder  would  afterwards  convert  into  the  most 
tender  pity  and  regret:  and  then  imagination  would  not  fail 
to  adorn  his  memory  with  all  those  virtues,  he  ought  to  have 
possessed.  This  will  account  for  the  extravagant  elogium  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  the  first  stanza,  &c. 

*'  Henry  lord  Damley,  was  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  of  Heniy  VIIL  and 
daughter  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  by  the  earl  of  Angus, 
whom  that  princess  married  after  the  death  of  James  IV. — 
Damley,  who  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  England,  was  but 
in  his  21st  year,  when  he  was  married,  Feb.  9,  1567-8. 
This  crime  was  perpetrated  by  the  E.  of  Bothwell,  not  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  David  Eiccio,  but  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  bis  own  marriage  with  the  queen. 

'  On  th(>  Murth<rr  of  David  Riccio  and  of  ^Ae  king  of  ScotU.    Written  while  tki 
Queen  of  ScotU  was  in  England. — P. 


lABLB  BOBWELL. 
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^<  This  ballad  (printed  ^  from  the  Editor^s  folio  MS.)  seems  to 
have  been  written  soon  after  Mary's  escape  into  England  in 
1568,  see  v.  65. — ^It  will  be  remembered  at  v*  5,  that  this  princess 
was  Q.  dowager  of  France,  having  been  first  married  to 
Francis  II,  who  died  Dec.  4,  1660." 


Woe  :  worth  thee,  woe  worth  thee,  false  SootUonde ! 

Sot  thou  hast  ener  wrought  by  a  '  sleight ; 
for  '  the  worthyest  Prince  that  euer  was  borne, 
4       yon  hanged  ynder  a  cloud  by  night  I 

the  qneene  of  ffrance  a  letter  wrote, 

&  sealed  itt  >  with  hart  and  ringe ;     ^ 
A  bade  him  come  Scottland  wtthin, 
8       &  shee  wold  marry  him  '  &  crowne  him  Kirig. 

to  be  a  Kxngy  itt  *  is  a  pleasant  thing ; 
['  tobee*  aPrince  vnto  aPeere; 

bat  yon  hane  heard,  A  so  hane  I  too,' 
12       a  man  may  well  by  ^  gold  to  deere. 


Woo  to  yott, 
Sootland, 

Ku'to 
ngedtlie 
bost  of 
PrinoeBl 


QaeenKuy 
bode  him 
oomeand 
marry  her; 


V 


there  was  an  Italyan  in  that  place, 
was  as  welbeloved  as  euer  was  hee ; 


Lord  David  ®  was  his  name, 
16       chamberlaine  ^  vnto  the  Qneene  was  hee. 

ffor^  if  the  King  had  risen  forth'  of  his  place, 

he  wold  hane  sitt  ^  him  downe  in  the  cheare,^^ 
&  tho  itt  ^^  beseemed  him  not  soe  well, 
20       altho  the  King  had  beene  ^'  present  there. 


an  insolent 
Chamber- 
lain,  BissiOy 


'  So  in  2nd  and  3id  editions  too: 
'*  printed  with  a  few  oonwctiona/'  4th  ed« 

>  Sel.  omits  these. — F.    4th  and  2nd 
and  3Td  editions  restore  too,  L  11. 

*  it.— i?e;.    itt.— 4<A  ed. 

*  be. — Set,    bee. — ith  ed. 
»  buy.— P. 

*  And  DttT^  Bizsio— qo.  David  Blszio. 
—P.* 


»  Lord  Chamberl?.— P. 

•  from.— P. 

•  sate.— £e/. 

>*  i'  th'  chaiie. — Ed.  in  the  cheare. — 
4th  ed. 

»  although  itSel,  And  tho  itt.— 
4th  ed. 

"  And  tho  ...  .  were. — P.  Sel. 
Although  .  .  had  biene. — 4^  ed. 


«  And  DftTld  Rioclo.-iZrI.    Lord  David.-4M  erf. 
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Mid  some 
Scotch  loidi 


■Ubbedblm. 


TheQneen 
WM  wroth, 


some  lordB  in  SootUand  waxed  wcmderoiu '  wroth, 
y         A  quanelld  w^th  Mm  for  the  nonoe  ' : 

I  shall  yon  tell '  how  itt  beffell ; 
24       12  daggers  were  in  him  all  ^  att  once. 

when  this  qneene  see  the^  Chamberlaine  was '  slaine, 

for  him  her'  cheeks  shee  did  weete, 
&  made  a  vow  for  a  12  month  &  a  day  ^ 
S8       the  King  A  shee  ^  wold  not  come  in  one  sheete. 


nadoUier 
Lardfl 


▼ow«dto 

kill  the 
King. 


then  some  of  the  Lonis  of  Scottland  *  waxed  wrothe, 
&  made  their  vow  *  yehementlje, 
'    '  for  death  of  the  queenes  *^  Chamberlaine  *' 
ss       the  King  himselfe  he  shall  dye.'  ^' 


they  strowed  his  chamber  ouer  wtth  g^powder,'' 

&  layd  greene  rushes  in  his  way ; 
ffor  the  traitors  thought  thai  '^  night 
36       the  '•  worthy  king  for  to  betray.** 


They  «»t 
Are  to  his 
b6dzx>oiii. 


he  Jumped 
out  of 
window, 


to  bedd  the  worthy  King  made  '^  him  bowne ;  *^ 

to  take  his  rest,  that  ^^  was  his  desire ; 
ho  was  noe  sooner  cast  on  sleepee,^ 
40       bat  his  chamber  was  on  a  biasing  fyer.'* 

yp  he  lope,  &  a  glasse  ^^  window  broke ; 
he*«  had  80  foote  for  to  ffall. 


ed. 
ith 


•  liel.  omits  these. — ^F. 

>  ?  MS.  noncett,  with  tt  blotted  out.^ 
F.    nonce.— Rel, 

'  And  I  shall    tell.— ^e/.       Ath 
omits  And, 

•  the  queen  she  saw  her. — Rel, 
ed,  omits  she,  and  restores  was, 

»  [her]  fair.— P. 

•  year  &  a  day. — P. 
'  shee'd  ne'er. — P. 

•  lords  they. — Jiel, 

•  [vow]  now. — P. 

••  That  for  the  death  of   the.— i?f/. 
For  the  death  of  the  queenes.— 4M  ed. 


»  Queen's  Lo.  Ch?.— P. 

*'  How  he,  the  king  himself  sh^  dye. 
— ^P.  and. — Rd,  The  king  himselfe 
how  he  shall  dye. — Ath  ed. 

"  with  Chinpowd!  they  strew^  his 
room. — P. 

u  very.— P.  »  this.— /?rf. 

"  betraye. — Rel.    betray.— 4rt  ed, 

>'  the  kff  he  made.— P. 

"  ready,  paratus.  Lye. — ^P, 

»•  omitted.— i?rf. 

*  sleepe. — Bel, 

"  it  was  all  on  fire. — ^P. 

«  and  the.— i?e/.  "  And.— P. 
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Jjord  Bodwell  kept  a  priny  wacb 
44       vndemeath  ^  his  castle  wall. 

*^  who  hane  wee  '  heere  P  "  sayd  Lord  Bodwell ; 
"  answer  me,  now  I  doe  call'* '        i< 


and  WM 

CAOglit  by 
Lord 
Both  well. 


*'  "Eivig  Henery  the  8^  my  vnckle  was ; 
48       some  pitty  show  for  his  sweet  sake !  ^ 
Ah,  Jjord  Bodwell !  I  know  thee  well ;      ^ 
some  pitiy  on  me  I  pray  thee  take !  " 


wtaoin  ho 
prayed  for 
mflKcy* 


"  Be  •  pitty  thee  as  much,"  he  sayd, 
62       ''  &  as  much  favor  ^  Be  show  to  thee 
As  thou  had  on  the  Queenes  Chamberlaine 
iJiat  day  thou  deemedst  ^  him  to  dye.*  "  ^ 


[page  273] 


Bat  Both- 
vell  would 
hate  none. 


through  halls  ft  towers  this  ^  King  they  Ledd, 
66       through  castleB  &  towers  ^®  that  were  hye,^^ 
through  an  arbor  into  an  orchard, 
ft  there  hanged  him  in  a  peare  tree.'' 


and  banged 
htm  on  a 
pear-tiee. 


when  the  gouemor  of  Scottland  he  '^  heard  tell '' 
60       iJiai  ^^  the  worthye  king  he ''  was  slaine, 

he  hath  banished  '^  the  Queene  soe  bitterlye     ^ 
that  in  Scottland  shoe  dare  not  renudne ; 


TheOo- 

Temor 

ounedlCaiy, 


■  all  nnd;  &e. — ^P.    All  underneath. 
— Rd.    Underneath  his.— -4M  ed. 

*  we. — Bd.    wee. — Uh  ed, 

'  Now  answer  me  that  I  may  know. 

*  For  his   sweete   sake   some  pitty 
show. — Bel, 

The  next  two  lines  Percy  has  altered 
into 

Who  hare  we  here  ?  lord  Bodwell  sayd. 
Now  answer  me  when  I  doe  speake. — F. 

»  ril.— fie/. 

*  liaToiir. — Set,    favor. — ith  ed. 


'  i.e.  doomedst— deem,  est  opinari, 
censere,  judicare.  Jun. — ^P.  L  61  is 
partly  pared  off  the  MS.— F. 

*  dye. — Bel,  die, — ^with  the  note 
*' Prononneed  after  the  northern  manner 
c200"ined!2,  8,4. 

•  the ^P. 

**  thro*  towers  ft  castles,  &c — ^P. 

»  nje.^Bel, 

"  There  on  a  peare-tree  hangd  him 
hye. — Bel, 

"  omitted.— i?f/.        »«  how  that— P. 

'*  He  persued,— -i^e/.  ?  banish » ban, 
curse.— F. 
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and  die  fled 
to  Knglend, 

wbenilia 
now  is. 


but  Bbee  is  ffled  into  Merry  England, 
64       &  Sootiland  to  aside  hath  laine ;  ^ 

A  thiongh  the  Qneene  of  Englands  good  '  grace 
now  in  England  shoe  doth  remaine.' 

ffins. 


*  And  line  her  rendenee  hatfa  tane. 
—Rd.  A  ehange  not  for  the  better. 
— F. 


*  omitted.— iM. 

•  In  £iigLf   now  abee  doth  ranain. 
—P. 


[Those  readers  (if  any)  vbohare  looked 
at  the  notes  will  have  noticed  that  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  RHipu$  has  restored 
the  reading  of  the  HS.  in  sereral  places 
where  tlie  first  has  altered  it, — though  in 
others  it  leaTes  the  changes  of  the  first 
edition  nntoached : — thus  in  lines 

nnt  three  edltkoi.      FoQxthedttkm  ■iid]I& 
6.  it        i$ekam^ediiUo\VL 


16.  And  Bayid  fiicdo 

18.  i'  th'  chairs 

19.  Although  it 

20.  Andthong^ 
28.  And  I 
26.  qneene  shoe 
26.  skaine 
20.  wroth 
86.  betraye 
44.  All  underneath 
46.  we 

61.  hee 

62.  &TOur 


n 


t* 


n 


ft 


It 


tf 

»f 


LordDaTid 

in  thecheare 

And  tho  itt 

Altho 

I 

queens 

was  slaine 

wrothe 

betray 

Underneath  his 


he 
fiiTor 


while  in  lines  31-82  the  manuscript 

**  for  death  of  the  queenes  Chamberlaine, 
the  King  himselfe  he  shall  dye," 


which  Percy  altered  in  his  first  edition  to 

That  for  the  death  of  the  chamberiaine. 
How  hee,  the  king  himselfe  shdldedye^ 

he  changed  back  in  the  fourth  to, 

For  the  death  of  the  queenes  chamber- 
laine, 
The  king  himselfe,  how  he  shall  die." 

I  write  ke  changed  back,  for  Mr.  BaTid 
Laing  says  that  a  friend  of  PercVs  and 
his  assured  him  that  Percy  himself 
edited  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bdiqmet, 
and  that  with  mat  care,  though  he  let 
his  nephew,  in  the  Advertisement  to  that 
edition,  take  the  responsibility  of  it  off 
his  own  episcopsl  shonlden,  supposed  to 
be  burdened  with  "more  important'* 
matters.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the 
many  changes  made  in  the  test  of  the 
fourth  edition  must  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  Percy,  for  they  are  dianges 
of  lines  sometimes  as  well  as  of  words. 
-F.] 
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See  Introdaction  to  King  Jamee  &  Brown,  voh  L  p.  135. 

This  piece  is  printed  in  the  Beliques.  '^  The  original  copy," 
says  Percy,  "(preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  London)  is  entitled, '  A  new  Ballad,  declaring  the  great 
treason  conspired  against  the  young  King  of  Scots,  and  how  one 
Andrew  Browne,  an  Englishman,  which  was  the  King's  Chamber- 
laine,  prevented  the  same.  To  the  time  of  Milfield,  or  els  to 
Greennsleeves.'  At  the  end  is  subjoined  the  name  of  the  author 
^  W.  Elderton.'  ^  Imprinted  at  London  for  Yarathe  James, 
dwelling  in  Newgate  Market,  over  against  Ch.  Church,*  in  black- 
letter  folio.'' 

It  is  the  work  of  the  professional  ballad-writer  who  could 
'^  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners  and  suppers  and 
sleeping-hours  excepted";  and  it  is  well-executed  work  of  its 
sort  The  image  is  fairiy  well  shaped ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
spark  of  Heaven's  fire  in  it — ^no  breath  of  life  breathed  into  its 
nostrils. 

It  was  written,  no  doubt,  rather  to  give  information  than 
entertainment.  At  a  time  when  there  were  no  newspapers  cir- 
culating through  the  country,  the  ballad  was  an  ordinary  vehicle 
of  news.  ^<  Marry,  they  say  that  the  ruwning  stoMonera  of 
London,  I  mean  audi  aa  uae  to  aing  baUada,  and  those  that  cry 
malignant  pamphlets,  A^s."  {Knavea  are  honeat  men,  or  More 
Knavea  yet,  apud  Collier's  Book  of  Roxburghe  Ballads.) 

*  N3.  This  Copy  is  yery  imperfeirt.  Uawu^  yol.  ii.  p.  204,  first  edition,  is  the 

See  Page  68  &  69  [of  MS.],  Stanza  the  "Aing  of  Scots  and  Andrew  Browne." 

last  in  that  Page  [yoL  i.  p.  141, 1. 108-9  The  yersion  there  printed  contains  16 

of  print],  where  the  subject  of  this  ballad  stanzas,  while  the  present  one  has  only 

is  alluded  to. — P.    The  title  in  the  Be-  10,  and  two  of  these  are  incomplete. — s^ 

TOL.  II.  T 
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BISHOP^K   AND   BROWNE. 


HoWMfl 

tiutnbjeota 

cra'tbe 

tnwt 


IeSUS  god !  what>  greeffe  is  thia 

thai  PrinceB  sabieciB  caxmot  be  true ! 
bat  etill  the  devill  ft  '  some  of  hia 
4       dotii  play  bis  part|  as  pbune  is  in  shew.' 


InBooUaad 


in  ScottlaQd  dwelles  a  bony  king, 

as  -proper  a  youth  as  any  can  bee ; 
bee  is  giuen  to  enery  bappy  ^  thing 
8       thai  can  be  in  a  Prince  to  see.^ 


King 
Jantes't 
nanchoutl 
that  be  WM 
to  be 
poifloned. 


Sheciaied 
far  help. 


IS 


on  wbitsontyde,  as  itt  befell, 

a  possett  was  made  to  gine  the  King ; 
&  that  his  Ladye  Nurse  heard  tell 

thai  itt  was  made  a  poysoned  thing, 
shoe  cryed,  A  called  pittionalye, 
"helpe !  or  else  the  King  must  dye !  " 


Browne 

sprong 

forwaid. 


leapt  ont  of 
ft  window, 


S  Browne  being'  an  EngliflhinaTi, 
16       be  did  heare  ^  that  Ladyes  pilyons  ciye ; 

bat  wtth  his  sword  he  bestarred  him  then ; 
forth  att  the  dore  he  thought  to  ffleo, 

but  eueiy  dore  was  made  full  fi»t; 
so   forth  of  a  window  bee  lope  at  last.^ 


met  the 
Bishop  with 
the 


he  mett  the  Bishopp  att  the  dore, 
ft  with  the  possett  in  his  hand, 
the  sight  of  Browne  made  the  Bishopp  agast ; 


*  Out  alas!  what  tk.—Sd. 
»  hath.— /?«/. 

'  Will  play  their  parts,  whatsoerer 
ensue : 
ForgettJDg  what  a  grievons  thing 
It  is  to  offend  the  anointed  kingc? 
Alas  for  woe,  why  should  it  be  so, 
This  makfle  a  sorrowful  heigh  ho. 

The  collation  after  this  is  not  com- 
plete.—F. 


*  The  ff  is  made  over  on  A  in  the  US. 
— F. 

*  ^</.  adds:— 

Tet  that  unlnckie  ooimtrie  still 
Hath  people  given  to  ciaftio  will, 
Alas  for  woe,  &e. 

*  One  Browne  that  was. — Bel, 
'  And  hard. — Rei, 

"  MS.  at  last  lope  hee. — 'F,    Out  of  a 
window  he  got  at  hist. — ReL 
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24       he  bade  him  soe  boldleye  stay  &  stand, 
mth  him  were  2  that  ran  awaje 
for  feare  lest  browne  shold  make  a  fray. 

*'  Bishoppy"  said  Browne,  **  what  hast  thou  there  P" 
28       *'  nothing  at  all,  my  fireinde,^"  Quoth  hee, 

**  bat  a  possett  to  make  the  King  good  cheere."  poisoned 

"is  itt  soe  ? "  sayd  Browne,  "  that  will  I  see ; 

before  thou  goe  any  farther  iim. 
32   of  this  possett  then  shalt  begin." 

"  Browne,"  said  the  Bishopp,  "  I  know  thee  well ; 

thou  art  a  yong  man  both  pore  &  bare ; 
&  linings  '  of  thee  I  shall  bestowe ; 
36       goe  thou  thy  way,  &  take  noe  care."  rejected  his 

®  /         J»  bribes  to  bo 

"  noe !  "  said  Browne,  "  that  shall  not  bee !  q°^eft, 

Be  not  be  a  traitor  for  all  christentye ! 
for  be  itt  for  wayle,*  or  for  woe  be  itt, 
40       drinke  thou  off  this  sorrowMl  possett."  and  made 

the  Bishopp  dranke ;  then  by  A  by  ^^  j^^^ 

his  belly  bnrst,  A  he  ffeU  downe:  JJJS.'^ 

a  iust  reward  for  his  traitoiye.  h^^^ 
44       "  marry,  this  was  a  possett  indeed !  "  sayd  Browne, 
he  searched  the  Bishopp,  &  found  they  Kajqs 
to  goe  to  the  King  when  he  did  please. 

&  when  the  Kinge  heard  tell  of  this,  King  jamcs 

48       he  iDeekelye  fell  downe  on  his  knee,  SS!^** 

ft  thanked  god  that  he  did  misse 
then  of  this  false  trecherye ; 

ft  then  he  did  perceine  ft  know 
52   that  his  clergye  wold  hane  him  betraid  [so.^] 

'  The  last  e  is  made  over  an  s  in  the  written  for  weal,  welfare,  good:  written 

MS. — ^F.  by  the  Scots  weil,  wele. — P. 

*  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS. — F.  *  Bel,    inserts    another  stanza  here. 

*  on. — Bel,  and  adds  tour  after  the  next. — ^F. 

*  i.  e.  80IT0W :  unless  it  he  corruptly 

T    2 
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nwudsd 
th«iiiine. 


■ndkniglitfld 
BrownOa 


he  caUed  the  ntmae  befor  his  grace, 

A  g^ue  ynto  her  20*^  poonda  [a  yeere.] 
donghtye  Browne,  [i']  the  like  case, 
56       he  dubbd  him  Knight  with  gallant  cheere, 
bestowed  ypon  him  linings  gpreat 
[For  dooing  sach  a  manly  feat.^] 

ffins. 


>  Lftst  line  eat  mw^j  in  the  IfS. ; 
snppliod  here  from  the  Bel.,  which  adds : 

As  he  did  ahowe,  to  the  bishop's  woe, 
Which  made  ftc 


and  then  four  morestanias  abont  afrwh 
attempt  to  make  away  with  *the  King. 
— F. 
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This  ballad  was  printed  in  iixe^Reliques  from  the  Folio^  with  a 
few  ^^corrections."  These  amount  to  the  insertion  of  six  new 
lines,  and  numerous  minor  changes.  The  copy  is  indeed  some- 
what mutilated,  and  needed  a  little  patching  to  make  it  present- 
able to  the  general  reader. 

"Several  traditional  versions,"  says  Professor  Child  in  his 
EngUsh  and  Scotch  Ballads,  *^  have  since  been  printed,  of  which 
we  give  Burd  EUen  from  Jamieson's,  and  in  the  Appendix  Lady 
Marga/ret  from  Kinloch's  Collection.  Jamieson  also  furnishes  a 
fragment,  and  Buchan'  {BaUads  of  (he  North  of  Scotlcmd^  iL  30) 
a  complete  copy  of  another  version  of  Burd  Ellen;  and  Chambers 
{Scottish  Bailade,  193)  makes  up  an  edition  from  all  the  copies, 
which  we  mention  here  because  he  has  taken  some  lines  from  a 
manuscript  supplied  by  Mr.  Einloch." 

The  love  and  fidelity  of  a  woman  are  here  tried  to  the  utmost 
limit.  Worse  sufferings  than  are  even  mentioned  in  the  Nut' 
brovm  Maid,  and  in  that  feeble  reflection  of  it,  A  Jigge,  are  here 
verily  endured.  Certainly  ^^Burd  Ellen"  is  the  better,  more 
expressive  title  for  the  ballad.  She  is  the  one  centre  of  interest 
in  it — ^the  one  living  glory  and  delight  Child  Waters  appears 
but  to  introduce  her — to  **  bring  her  out " — to  furnish  her  with 
an  opportimity  for  displaying  her  splendid  trust  and  adherence. 
He  must  be  regarded  so,  or  he  is  intolerable.  This  part  he 
performs  excellently.  He  brings  Ellen's  faithfulness  into  glorious 

'  A  Tryal  of  female  Affection   not  *  This   Buchan   (whom  I  once   en- 

unlike  the  Nat^brown  Maid.    Shewing  deayoured  to  assist  in  his  poverty  by 

how  child  Waters  made  his  M?  nndergo  procoring  ^fuchasers  for  his  rooks)  was 

many  Hardships,  &  afterwards  married  a  most  obnng  foiger :  scarcely  anything 

her.    It  was  not  necessary  to  correct  that  he  has  published  can  be  trust  rvi  to  as 

this  much  for  the  Press.— P.  genuine. — ^A.  Dyce. 
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relief.  Let  this  and  kindred  ballads,  Uien,  be  accepted  as  atone- 
ments for  the  light  doubting  talk  men  sometimes  hold  about 
women. 

Be  it  trae  or  wrong 

TbeM  men  among 

On  women  do  eomplaine 

Affetmjng  this 

How  that  it  is 

A  labour  spent  in  raine 

To  lore  them  wele 

For  Dorer  a  dele 

They  love  a  man  agayne. 

For  Icte  a  man 

Do  what  he  can 

Ther  faTonr  to  attayne 

Yet  yf  a  newe 

To  them  puisne 

Ther  ftmt  trew  loyer  than 

Labonreth  for  nought 

And  from  her  thought 

He  is  a  banniashed  man. 

I  say  not  nay 
But  that  all  day 
It  is  both  writ  is  sayde 
That  woman's  &yth 
Is  as  who  sayth 
All  utterly  decayed. 

This  and  kindred  ballads  show  how,  in  spite  of  many  sad 
scandals,  in  spite  of  suspicions  and  sneers,  the  heart  of  men 
still  niu'sed  and  cherished  a  precious  fond  belief  in  the  truth 
of  women.  Much  frivolity  there  might  be,'  much  hypocrisy, 
much  falseness ;  but  ever  here  and  there  was  one  to  be  found 
— one  who,  through  good  report  and  through  evil,  through  all 
extreme  distresses  and  neglects  and  cruelties,  would  'never  with- 
draw her  trust  from  him  to  whom  once  she  had  given  it — ^would 
never  falsify  the  vows  she  had  once  uttered — would  never 
fail  from  her  true-love's  side — una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 

'  See  the  ballad  io  the  metre  of  the      beginning, 
Notbrowne  Mayd  in  Mr.  Skeat's  PrefSoce  mastores  anne, 

to  rartcnay,  p.  ii,  (£.  £.  T.  8oc.  1866)  I  am  your  man. — F. 
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digrva.  Such  an  one  is  Ellen  in  this  ballad*  She  illustrates  how 
**  many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown 
it.''  She  cares  nothing  for  gold  and  fee ;  hmk  rather  have  one 
kiss  of  her  love's  mouth  or  one  twinkling  of  his  eye  than 
'^ Cheshire  and  Lancashire  both";  will  lay  aside  her  woman's 
dress,  sacrifice  her  long  yellow  locks,  endure  strange  hardships 
— ^running  barefoot  through  the  broom  and  struggling  through  the 
water — ^invoke  generous  blessings  on  the  head  of  her  supposed 
rival,  obey  the  most  trying  orders,  that  she  may  accompany  and 
please  the  master  of  her  heart.  Her  love  never  hesitates.  TMien, 
after  much  iU  usage,  she  gives  birth  to  a  child  in  the  stable 
whither  she  has  gone  in  the  early  morning  to  feed  the  Child's 
horse,  she  lets  no  murmur  against  the  author  of  her  miseries 
escape  her. 

She  said,  *'  Lnllaby,  my  own  dear  child, 

Lullaby,  dear  child  dear  I 
/  would  thjf  father  wen  a  king, 

Tky  mother  laid  on  a  bier,** 

In  the  end  her  trust  wins  its  reward. 

"  Ftoaoe  now,"  he  said,  '*  good  fair  EUen, 

And  be  of  good  cheer,  I  thee  pray ; 
And  the  bridal  and  the  chnrching  both 

They  shall  be  upon  one  day.** 


ChUlDE  :  watters  in  his  stable  stoode,  To  OhUde 

A  stroaket  his  xnilke  white  steede : 
to  him  came  a  ffaire  young  Lady e  ^^  <^ 

4  as  ere  did  weare  ^  womans  wee[de  ^ ;] 

saies,  *^  Christ  you  sane,  good  Chyld  waters !  "  aayi, 

sayeSy  *'  christ  you  saue  and  see ! 
my  girdle  of  gold  -wkich  was  too  longe 

5  is  now  to  short  ffor  mee ; 

*  ware. — P.    ever  ware. — Rd,  *  weed. — P. 
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••  I  am  with 
child  by 
you." 


IS 


''  Jk  all  ia  with  one*  chyld  of  yonra, 

I  ffeele  Btnrre  att  my  aide. 
my  gowBO  of  greene,  it  ia  to  atrajght ; 

before  it  waa  to  wide." 


**Uto, 


Uke 

CIniihfreuid 
LADcaablre,      16 


'*  if  the  child  be  mine,*  fiure  EUen,"  he 

'^  be  mine,  as  yon  tell  mee, 
take  '  yon  Cheshire  &  Lancashire  both, 

taJce  them  yo«r  owne  to  bee. 


yd. 


■admAke 
tho  child 
yoarMr.** 


SO 


''if  the  child  be  mine,  ffiure  Ellen,"  he  said, 

**  be  mine,  as  yon  doe  sweare, 
take  you  Cheshire  A  Lancashire  both, 

A  make  th(zt  child  yotir  heyre." 


**rdnihor 
luiTeftkliB 


24 


shee  sales,  '*  I  had  rather  hane  one  kisse, 

child  waters,  of  thy  month, 
then  I  wold  hane  Cheshire  ft  lancashire  both, 

that  lyes  ^  by  north  &  south. 


And  ft  look 
from  you, 
than  your 

OOOtttkB." 


28 


''  &  I  had  rather  hane  a  twinkling. 

Child  waters,  of  your  eye,* 
then  I  wold  haue  Cheshire  &  Lancashire  both, 

to  take  them  mine  oune  to  bee ! " 


H«wyt 
be  mosttAke 
the  faircMt 
lady  north 
with  him. 


Bllenaakt 
to  be  bis 
footpago. 


32 


"  to-morrow,  EUen,  I  must  forth  lyde 
8oe  ffarr  into  •  the  North  oountrye ; 
the  fiairest  Lady  that  I  can  ffind, 

Ellen,  must  goe  wtth  mee."  ^ 
'<  &  euer  I  pray  you,  Child  watters, 

yotir  ffootpage  let  me  bee !  *' 


*  Only  one  stroke  for  the  m» — F.    be 
mine. — P. 

•  Then  take.— ^e/. 

*  lye.— P. 

•  thine  ee. — HeL 


•  far  into. — ^P. 

'  The  ReliqueM  inserts : 


Though  I  am  not  that  ladye  fajre, 
Yet  let  me  go  with  theo. — ^F. 

Tho'  I  am  not  that  fayre  I^j, 
Yet  let  me  go  with  thee. — ^P. 
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86 


40 


44 


48 


0S 


66 


60 


"  if  you  will  my  ffootpage  be,  Ellen, 

as  you  doe  tell  itt  mee, 
then  you  mnEt  cntt  yonr  gowxme  of  greene 

an  inche  abone  your  knee ; 

"  8oe  mnst  you  doe  your  yellow  lockes, 

another  inch  ^  aboue  your  eye ; 
yon  must  tell  noe  man  what  is  my  name ; 

my  ffootpage  then  you  shall  bee." 

all  this  *  long  day  Child  waters  rode, 
shoe  ran  bare  £Poote  '  by  his  side ; 

yett  was  he  neuer  soe  curteous  a  Knight^ 
to  say,  "  Ellen,  will  you  ryde  ?  " 

but  all  this  day  Child  waters  rode, 
shee  ran^  barffooie  thorow  the  broome ! 

yett  he  was  *  neu6r  soe  curteous  a  Kmght 
as  to  say,  ^*  put  on  your  shoone." 

''ride  sofUye,"  shee  said,*  "  Child  watters  ; 

why  doe  you  lyde  soe  ffast  P 
the  child,  which  is  no  mans  but  yours,^ 

my  bodye  itt  will  burst."  " 

he  sayes,'  "sees  thou  yonder  ^^  water,  EUen, 
iJuit  fflowes  from  banke  to  brim  P  " 

''  I  tmst  to  god.  Child  waters,*'  shee  said,^' 
"you  will  neuer  '*  see  mee  swime.' 


ft 


but  when  shee  came  to  the  waters  side, 

shee  sayled  to  the  Chinne : 
"except  the  ^'  Lord  of  heauen  be  my  speed, 

now  must  I  ^*  leame  to  swime." 


'  an  inch. — P. 

*  Shee  all  the.— iTtef.  and  omita  <  ahee ' 
in  the  next  line. — ^F. 

•  Shee  all  the  long  day  (that)  Ch«  Wat. 
rode,  ran  barefoot. — ^P. 

«  She  all  Oe  long  day  Ch.  W.  rode, 
Ran.— P. 


He 


If  ahe'U  oat 
bar  gown 


■ad  hair. 


Shenms 
t»refootli9 
his  ride 


aU  day  thro' 
the  broom. 


Ride  nfay, 
she  says. 


He  makes 
her 


»  was  he.— P.  •  0.— P. 

» thine.^P.  •  braat— P. 

•  Hee  eayth.— i?€/.  »•  yond.— P. 

>i  I  trost  in  God  0  Child  Waters. 
— ^e^.        "  yonll  neyer.— P.   not— P. 
»»  bnt  the.— P.    Now  the.— i?c^.  and  P. 
**  For  I  mnst.- i?«/. 
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pwfmtliio' 
the 


ihe  salt  waten  bare  rp  EUena  ^  clottiee ; 
64        oar  Ladye  bare  vpp  lie[r]  dunne ; 

A  Child  ivaien  was  a  woe  man,*  good  Loni,' 
to  Bsee  laire  EUsn  Bwime. 


HetbowB 
her 


A  when  ehee  oner  the  water  was, 
68        Shoe  then  came  to  his  knee : 
he  said,  *^  come  hither,  ffaire  EDen, 
loe  yonder  what  I  see ! 


Cin0eS75] 


AlMlL 


The  fairest 
girl  there  l« 
his  bride, 


bis 
moiir. 

Ellen 


wiflheshim 
and  his  bride 
Godspeed. 


7S 


76 


80 


"  seest  thoa  not  yonder  hall,  Ellen  P 
of  redd  gold  shine  the  yates^ ; 

theres  24  ffayre  ladyes,' 
the  ffiorest  is  my  wordlye  make.^ 

**  Seest  thoa  not  yonder  hall,  EDen  P 
of  redd  gold  shineth  the  tower; 

there  is^  24  ffiyre  Ladyes,* 
the  fidrest  is  my  paramonre." 

''  I  doe  see  the  hall  now,  Child  waters, 
thai  of  redd  gold  shineth  the  yates.* 

god  gine  ^®  good  then  of  yotir  selfe, 
&  of  your  wordlye  make  ^^ ! 


**  I  doe  see  the  hall  now,  Child  waters, 
84         that  of  redd  gold  shineth  the  tower, 
god  gine  ^*  good  then  of  yot«r  selfe 
and  of  your  poramonre ! " 


«  hor.— !?«?. 

•  i.  e.  a  woeM  man. — P. 

'  Ch.  W.  waa  a  woo  man  good  Lord. 
—P. 

•  shines  [th^l  gate. — P. 

•  Of  twenty  lonre  fiiyre  ladyes  there. 
— i?rf.    of.— P. 

'  mate :  bo  the  rhyme  seems  to  require, 
but  Make  si^ifics  ^so  a  Mate,  match,  or 
equal,  a  familiar  companion,  from  A.-S. 


fnaca,  aemaea,  par,  socins»  eonrox. 
Jun.  Gloss.  Sax.  Yoo.— P.    Ed. 
*  wordlye.'— F. 
'  There  are  ...  .  there.—- P. 

•  Bel.  adds  *  there.'— F. 

•  yato.— P. 

'•  [insert]  yon.— P. 
"  worthy  mate. — ^P. 
*•  [insert]  you. — ^P. 


Vid. 

ODlitB 
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there  were  24  Ladjes,^ 
88       were  '  playing  at  the  ball ; 
A  Ellen  WB8*  the  fiaiieet  Ladye/ 
most  bring  his  steed  to  the  stall. 


She  stables 
Us  steed. 


there  were  24  (aire  Ladyee^ 
92       was  ^  playing  att  the  Ghesse ; 

A  Ellen  shee  was^  the  &irest  Ladye,^ 
must  bring  his  horsse  to  grasse. 

&  then  bespake  Child  waters  sister, 
96       &^  these  were  the  words  said  shee ; 
*'  yon  hane  the  prettyest  ffootpage,  brother, 
that  ener  I  saw  ^®  with  mine  eye, 


sndUkasit 
to 


HU  sister 


asks  that 
bisfootpage 


'*  bat  that  his  belly  it  is  soe  bigg, 
100       his  girdle  goes  ^'  wonderons  hye ; 
A  ener  I  pray  yoo,  Child  waters, 
let  him  goe  into  the  Chamber  wtth  mee.'*  " 

>***  it  is  more  meete  for  a  Htle  ffootpage 
104       that  has  nm  through  mosse  and  mire, 

to  take  his  supper  vpon  his  knee 
ft  sitt  downe  ^*  by  the  kitchin  fyer, 

then  to  goe  into  the  chamber  wtth  any  Ladye 
108       that  weares  soe  [rich]  attyre.^^  " 


majgoto 
ber  fooBi 
with 


Chllde 
Watensajrs 
tbe  page  had 

better  sap 

arthe 
tobenflre. 


■  *  were  playing 'follows  and  iicioased 
out — ^F.  There  were  24  &ire  Ladiee 
there. — ^P.  There  twenty  four  ladyes 
were. — Bd. 

«  A.'-^Bel.    A.— P. 

*  that  was,  Qo.— P. 

*  the  fkyrwt  ladye  there. — Bd, 

*  P.  has  written  tiken  at  the  end. — 
F.    Bel,  omits  *were.' 

*  a.— P. 

^  that  was,  Qn.— P. 

*  the  fayrest  ladye  there. — Bel. 

*  Bel,  omits  &.— F. 

»•  I  did  see.— P.    I  did  see.—Bel, 


»  is.— P. 

»  in  my  chamber  lie. — ^P. 

"  Percy  tarns  the  bst  two  lines  into 
another  stanxa,  and  prefixes  it  to  the 
first  four: — 

It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot  page 
That  has  ran   through   mosse   and 
royre^ 

To  1  je  in  the  chamber  of  any  lady 
That  weares  soe  riche  attyre. 

"  And  lye.— firf. 

»  rich  attjne.  Qu.— P. 


I 


S76 


to  hire* 
prostltato 
tor  Mm 


lier  npio 
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Imt  when  ih6  had  sopped  eiiery  one, 

to  bedd  they  tooke  they  ^  way ; 
he  eayd,  **  oome  hither,  my  litle  footpege, 
119       hearicen  what  I  doe  say ! 


**  &  goe  thy  downe  into  *  yonder  towne, 

ft  low  into  the  street ; 
the  flByrest  Ladye  ihai^  thou  can  find, 

hyer  her  in  mine  armea  to  aleepe, 
A  take  her  vp  in  thine  armea  2  ' 

for  filinge  ^  of  her  IFeete.' 


116 


120 


hlrmthe 

WODUUl 

■ndcAiriM 
ta«riip. 


UldMkBtO 

lie  at  hi« 
twd-foot* 


194 


AtdiqrbtMk 


ChlVto 
Waters 
orxlern  Bllen 
to  feed  his 
■teed. 


>» 


EUen  ia  gone  into  the  towne, 

ft  low  into  the  streete : 
the  fiurest  Ladye  that  shee  cold  find, 

shoe  hyred  in  his  annes  to  sleepe, 
ft  tooke  her  in  her  annes  2 

for  filing  of  her  fieete. 


*'  I  pray  yon  now,  g^ood  Child  waters, 

thai  I  may  creepe  in  att  your  bedds  feete ; ' 
for  there  is  noe  place  about  this  house 
128       where  I  may  say  *  a  sleepe." 

^  this,  ft  itt  drone  now  affterward  * 

till  itt  was  neere  the  day : 
he  sayd,  "  rise  vp,  my  litle  fibote  page, 
132       ft  giue  my  steed  oome  ft  hay ; 

ft  soe  doe  thou »  the  good  blacke  oates, 

that  he  may  cany  me  the  '^  better  away.*' 


"  their.— P.    they  -  the.— F. 

*  thee  into. — ^P.  thee  downe  into. 
— /?rf. 

■  twaine. — Rel, 

^  i.  e.  for  fear  of  defilins. — ^P. 

*  Let  me  lie  at  your  feet. — ^P.  Let 
me  lye  at  your  feete. — Set. 

*  Vide  Liffe  &  Death.  Fag.  384, 
Un.  86 ;  pag.  390,  lin.  453  [of  MS.]— P. 
sayssenay,  try. — ^F. 


*  In  the  Bdiquei  a  atanaa  ia  made  ot 
the  next  two  lines  i^- 

He  gave  her  leare,  and  &ire  EUen 

Itown  at  his  beds  feet  laye : 
This  done  the  nighte  dioTe  oa  a  paee, 

And  when  it  was  neare  the  daye. — F. 

*  This  done^  the  night  drove  on  apaou 
—P. 

'  And  give  him  nowe. — iZSrf, 
*•  To  cany  mee. — Rd, 
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And  vp  then  rose  *  fibiie  Elleii,  [page  S76] 

136       &  gane  '  bis  steed  come  &  hay, 

&  soe  ahee  did  on'  the  good  blaoke  oates, 
that  he  might  cany  him  the  better  ^  away. 

shee  la jned  ^  her  backe  to  the  Manger  side, 
140       &  greinonfllje  did  groane ;  ^ 
&  that  beheard  his  mother  deere, 
and  ^  heard  her  make  her  moane. 

shee  said, ''  rise  vp,  thon  Child  waters ! 
144       I  thinko  thou  art  a' cnrsedman; 

for  yonder  is  a  ghost  in  thy  ®  stable 
that  greinouslye  doth  groane, 

or  else  some  woman  labonres  of  ^^  child, 
148       shee  is  soe  woe  begone  ?  " 

bnt  vp  then  rose  Child  waters,'^ 

&  did  on  his  shirt  of  silke ; 
then  he  pnt  on  his  ''  other  clothes 
152       on  his  body  as  white  as  milke. 

&  when  he  came  to  the  stable  dore, 

foil  still  that  bee  did  >>  stand, 
that  bee  might  heare  now  &ire  Ellen, 
166       how  shee  made  her  monand^* : 

shee  said,  *'  Inllabye,  my  **  owne  deere  child ! 

hillabye,  deere  child,  deere  ! 
I  wold  thy  fikther  were  a  king, 
160       thy  mother  layd  on  a  beere ! 


She  doM  It, 


but  gnxuiii 
for  ber  palm 
come  on. 
Childe 
Watera'a 
mother 


tellBhlmto 
getap. 


there's  A 

gboBtinhSfl 

stable, 


or  a  woman 
in  labour. 


He 


soeeto  the 
•table, 


andhean 
BUen 


ling  to  her 
child: 


vonld  that 
hie  father 
were  a  Ung, 
she  dead  I 


'  riiiBert]  the. — ^P.         ■  to  give. — P. 
'  nd,  omito  od. — F. 

*  to  cazty  him  th*  bet — ^P. 

*  The  SeUques  inserts  and  alters  thus : 
She  leaned  her  back  to  the  manger  side 

And  there  ahee  made  her  moane. 
And  that  beheard  his  mother  deare, 

Shee  heard  her  '  iroeful  woe ; ' 
Shee  sayd,  Rise  np,  thou  Childe  Waters, 

And  into  thy  stable  goe. — F. 


»  she.— P. 

•  thee  a. — ^P. 

•  the.— P. 

»•  with.— i?rf. 

>i  *  soon'  is  written  at  the  end  by  P. 
— F. 

^  and  so  he  did  his. — P. 

»  there  did  he.— P. 

I*  monand,  is  moaning,  i,  e.  moan.  Lye. 
—P. 

!•  mine. — Bei. 
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Ghilda 
Wftten 


«4 


to  many 
bar. 


peace  now,"  he  aaid,  *'  good  fiore  EUen ! 

&  be  of  good  ohaerey  I  thee  pray ; 

A  the  Bridally  &  the  chnxchiiiff  both, 

164       thflj  *  shall  bee  ypon  one  day.*'* 

ffina. 


>  Sd.  omits  they.^F. 

*  In  the  admiration  bestowed  on  £ur 
EUen,  Enid,  and  patient  Grisild,  it  is 
donbdf^  whether  disgiost  and  indignation 
at  their  friends'  oomdoct  haye  been  sof- 


ileientlf  expressed  or  felt  Aojiliir^ 
more  <Mlibenlely  brotal,  I  find  it  hard 
to  conceive.  "Cursed  man'*  is  eurtlj 
an  epithet  weU  deserred  here. — ^F. 


Perhaps  the  most  poetical  and  finest 
▼f  rsion  of  tliis  poem  ib  to  be  found  in 
Sulci's  melodious  Oeiman  ballad,  en- 
titled Gr({f  Walter,  which  he  professes  to 
hare  made  nach  dim  Mt'enfffiscken,  and 
which  follows  Perc/s  edition  pretty 
doselj.  He  has  maide  it  into  a  toit 
pleasing  poem,  having  naraphrased  it 
after  his  own  fashion  with  great  artistic 
skill 

Biiigor  concludes  thus 

**  Sammt  doinem  Vater  schreibe  Qott 
Dich  in  sein  Segensbueh  I 
Werd*  ihm  und  d&  ein  Porpnikleid, 
Und  mir  ein  X«f*iffhiflntiii(jh ! " 


u 


u 


O  nnn,  O  nan,  snss,  sosse  Matd^ 
Soss,  siisse  Maid,  halt  ein ! 

Hein  Bnsen  ist  ja  nicht  von  £is, 
Und  nicht  von  Marmelstein. 

O  nan,  O  nan,  siiM,  sosse  Maid, 
Siiss,  siisse  Maid,  halt  em ! 

£s  soil  ja  Tanf '  and  Hoehaeit  nun 
In  eiuer  Stands  sein." 


He  has  also  translated  "  King  John  and 
the  Abbot  of  Canterbury"  as  D&r  Kmsn 
und  drr  AH,  and  "  The  Child  of  Elle " 
as  Die  Mht^fukrunff, — Skeat. 
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litsiiitxofS  Sttinalh^ 

Thebe  are  copies  of  this  ballad  in  the  Bbxburghe  and  the  Bagford 
collections,  and  in  the  Collection  of  Old  Ballads.  It  is  printed 
in  the  JReUques  chiefly  from  the  Folio  MS.  ^^  compared  with  two 
ancient  printed  copies."  It  appears  in  numberless  recent  collec- 
tions, as  Professor  Child's,  Mr.  Bell's  Ballads  of  the  Peasantry^ 
Mr.  Dixon's  Aificient  Poems,  BaUads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
of  England.  The  Folio  copy,  differing  slightly  from  the  current 
ones,  is  here  printed  faithfully  for  the  first  time ;  for  the  editor 
of  the  ReUqTies  seems  to  have  thought  that  to  him  too,  as  to 
I>ainters  and  poets, 

Qmdlibet  andendi  eemper  fiiit  seqna  potastas, 

and  freely  used  his  license  in  the  case  of  this  ballad.  He  was 
offended  by  the '' absurdities  and  inconsistencies"  of  the  old  ver- 
sion, <<  which  so  remarkably  prevailed"  in  that  part  of  the  song 
where  the  Beggar  discovers  himself.  These  were,  we  suppose^  that 
a  Montfort  should  be  spoken  of  as  serving  in  the  wars. 

When  first  our  King  his  fame  did  adranee 
And  fought  lor  hia  title  in  delicate  France, 

and  then  that  the  blinded  soldier,  when  at  last  he  got  back  to  liis 
country,  should  resign  himself  to  a  beggar's  life  instead  of  at 
once  declaring  himself  and  appealing  to  the  royal  bounty,  if  he 
was  possessed  of  no  estate  to  support  him.  There  seemed  no 
hope  of  curing  such  grievous  deformities  as  these ;  so  the  whole 
limb  was  lopped  off,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  manufactured 
by  Robert  Dodsley,  author  of  The  Economy  of  Human  Life. 
Eight  new  stanzas  were  substituted.     ^  By  the  alteration  of  a 

1  In  the  printed  collection  of  Old  Ballads,  1 726.    Vol.  2,  p.  202,  N.  36.— P. 
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few  lines,'*  says  Percy,  *'  the  stoiy  is  rendered  much  more  affecting, 
and  is  reconciled  to  probability  and  true  histoiy.''  Let  those  who 
think  it  profitable  or  possible  to  bring  about  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion be  thankfuL  cTh^  copy  as  now  at  last  reproduced  gives  one 
stanza  (vy.  mi  fe)  not  found  in  the  ordinary  versions. 

The  ballad  was  certainly  not  written  later  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign ;  for,  as  Percy  points  out,  Mary  Ainbree  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of  it.  One  reason  for  which  Percy  attributes  it  to  that 
reign  seems  odd — ^because  the  ^  Queen's  Arms "  are  mentioned 
in  y.  23 1 

It  was  an  extremely  popular  ballad,  and  no  wonder.  **  This 
very  house,"  writes  Pepys  in  his  Diary,  June  25,  1663,  of  Sir  W. 
Rider's  place  at  Bethnal  Green,  *<  was  built  by  the  blind  B^;ar 
of  Bednall  Green,  so  much  talked  of  and  sang  in  ballads ;  but 
they  say  it  was  only  some  outhouses  of  it"  {apvd  Mr.  ChappelFs 
PapiUar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  where  the  tune  is  given.) 
The  story  is  pretty,  and  is  told  unaffectedly.  Each  part  has  its 
own  surprise :  the  one  revealing  the  wealth,  the  other  the  high 
birth  of  the  Beggar.  These  dirumemente  are  not  supremely 
noble ;  but  they  are  such  as  please  the  crowd.  Such  sudden 
reverses  are  always  delightful.  But  what  a  bathos  it  would 
seem  if,  in  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua,  the  B^gar-maid  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  di^fuised  Princess,  or  the  village  maiden,  whom 
the  Lord  of  Burleigh  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  leads  home,  a  Lady 
of  title  I  Tlie  present  ballad  is  not  satisfied  to  represent  Bessie 
as  *^  pleasant  and  bright,"  '*  of  favours  most  fidr,"  "  courteous."  It 
crowns  her  with  vulgarer  hcmours — showers  riches  on  her,  and 
proves  her  of  high  lineage. 

Regium  certe  genns  et  peiuttes 

Mceret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  iUam  tibi  d«  aeeleata ' 
Plebe  dilectam. 
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ITT  was  a  blind  beggar  thai  long  lost  his  sigbt, 
be  bad  a  &are  daughter  both  pleasant  A  bright, 
A  many  a  gallant  brane  sator  had  shoe, 
4    far  none  was  soe  oomelje  as  pretty  Bessye. 

And  tho  shee  was  of  ffayor  most  fiaire, 
yett  seeing  shee  was  bnt  a  beggars  heyre, 
of  ancyent  hoaskeepers  despised  was  shee, 
8    whose  sonnes  came  as  sntors  to  prettye  Bessye. 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  fiure  Bessy  did  say, 
''  good  ffibther  A  mother,  let  me  goe  away 
to  seeke  out  my  fortune,  where  ener  itt  be." 
12   this  sate  then  they  granted  to  pretty  Bessye. 

Then  Bessye  that  was  of  bewtye  soe  bright, 
they  cladd  in  gray  rnssett,  A  late  in  the  night 
wtih  teares  shee  lamented  her  destinye ; 
16    soe  sadd  &  soe  heany  was  pretty  Bessye. 

"^    Shee  went  till  shee  came  to  Stratford  the  bow, 
then  knew  shee  not  whither  nor  which  way  to  goe ; 
ffirom  ffather  &  mother  alone  parted  shee, 

so   who  sighed  &  sobbed  for  pretiy  Bessye. 

Shee  kept  on  her  lonmey  till  it  was  day, 
A  went  Ynto  Bmnford  along  the  hye  way, 
A  att  the  Qoeenes  armes  entertained  was  shee, 
S4    soe  fisure  A  wel&vonred  was  pretty  Bessye. 

Shee  had  not  beene  there  a  month  to  an  End, 
bnt  Master  A  'MxetresB^  and  all,  were  her  ffreind ; 
A  enery  biaae  gallant  thai  once  did  her  see, 
S8    was  straight-way  in  lone  with  pretty  Bessye. 


Ghreat  gaitta  they  did  gine  her  of  silner  A  gold, 
A  in  their  songs  daylye  her  lone  was  eztold ; 
her  beawtye  was  blessed  in  eneiy  degree, 
3S    soe  fidre  A  soe  comlye  was  pretty  Bessye. 
TOL.  n.  u 


A  blind 
beggar  bad 
tkMt 
daugbtflr. 


HOQM* 

bolden 
deqilMdber, 


BO  the 


loft  her 
panntB, 


walktto 
Stntfoid, 


stopt  at  the 
Qnoen  s 
Ame, 
Bumford, 


and  all  the 
gallants  fell 
m  lore  with 
ber, 


■angof  her 
beaa^, 
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and  rlld  h4 
biiuling. 


Foorsoiten 
Mwbflr: 


1.  ft  rich 

London 

Merchftnt, 

9.  ftOentle- 
nuuB, 


8.  a  Knight, 


4.  thoLftnd- 
Indy'i  ton, 
who  win  die 
(or  her. 


The  Snight 
will  make 
heralftdy; 


the  Gentle- 
man will 
clothe  her  In 
rtlrt/ti 


the 

Merchant 
wiU  give  her 
Jewell. 


Beiiiy  refers 
tboin  to  her 
father. 


The  foong  men  of  Bamford  in  her  had  tbeiT  Toy, 
8hee  showed  herseffe  cnrteouB,  &  nener  to  coje ; 
and  att  her  oommandement  wold  thej  [eyer]  bee, 
96    8oe  &yre  and  Boe  comly  was  pretty  Bossye. 

ffowre  sntoTB  att  once  th£  vnto  her  did  goe,      [pagerr] 
th6  craved  her  ffitvor,  bnt  stDl  ahee  sayd  noe ; 
*'  I  wold  not  wish  gentlemen  marry  wtth  mee :  " 
40    yett  eaer  th£  honored  pretty  Bes^e. 

^^ '  A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small, 
was  there  the  £5r8t  sntor,  A  proper  wtth-all; 
the  21  a  genteleman  of  good  degree, 

44    who  wooed  &  sued  ffor  pretty  Bessye ; 

The  3'.  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  Knight, 
A  he  came  vnto  her  disguised  in  the  night; 
her  Mistress  owne  sonne  the  4.  man  must  bee, 
48    who  swore  he  wold  dye  fibr  pretty  Bessye. 

*'  And  if  thou  wilt  wedd  with  me,'*  qtioth  the  Knight, 
**Ile  make  thee  a  Ladye  with  loy  [and]  delight ; 
my  hart  is  inthraUed  by  thy  bewiye ! 
58    then  grant  me  thy  &Yor,  my  pretty  Bessye !  " 

The  gentleman  sayd,  "  marry  wtth  mee ; 
in  silke  &  in  veluett  my  bessye  shalbee ; 
my  hart  lyes  distressed;  0  helpe  me !  '*  qttath  hee, 
66    "  &  grant  me  thy  Lone,  thou  pretty  Bessye ! 


t> 


"  Let  me  bee  thy  husband !  '*  the  Merchant  cold  say, 
"  thon  shalt  line  in  London  both  gallant  &  gay ; 
my  shippes  shall  bring  home  lych  lewells  for  thee 
60    &  I  will  Sot  ener  loue  pretty  Bessye." 

Then  Bessye  shee  sighed,  A  thus  ahee  did  say, 
*'  my  ffather  &  mother  I  meane  to  obey ; 
ffirst  gctt  their  good  will,  &  be  ffaithfnll  to  me, 
G4    &  yon  shall  enioye  yowr  prettye  Bessye." 
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Who  18  he? 


The  Blind 
Beggar  of 
Bednall 
Greene, 


led  bj  A  dog 
with  A  bcU. 


To  eueiy  one  Uns  answer  shee  made, 
wherfore  vnto  her  Hbej  loyffiillje  sayd, 
^^ihis  thing  to  ffnlfill  wee  doe  all  agree ; 
68    A  where  dwells  thy  ffather,  my  pretty  Bessy  ?  " 

^  My  fihther,"  shee  said,  ''is  soone  to  be  seene; 
he  is  the  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  greene, 
thai  daylye  sitts  begging  ffor  charifye ; 

75  he  is  the  good  fiather  of  pretty  Bessye ; 

*'  his  markes  &  his  tokens  are  knowen  ffiill  well, 
he  alwayes  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  beU ; 
a  siUy  blind  man,  god  knoweth,  is  hee, 

76  yett  hee  is  the  good  &ther  of  pretty  Bessye." 

^    '  ''Nay  then,"  qtfoth  the  Merchant,  "then  art  not  for  The 
mee! 

"  nor,"  qi*oth  the  Inholder, "  my  Wiffe  thou  shalt  bee ! "  innkeeper, 

''  I  lothe,"  sayd  the  gentleman,  '*  a  beggars  degree ;  and  oenue- 

80    therffore,  ffiEkrwell,  my  pretty  Bessye  !  "  man  cryoflr. 

"  Why  then,"  qtioth  the  knight,  "  hap  better  or  worsse,  Bnt  the 

Knight  iaya 

I  way  not  true  lone  by  the  waight  of  my  pnrsse, 
&  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  euery  degree, 
84  _then  welcome  to  me,  my  pretty  Bessye ! 


hellhATO 


bnt  he 
carrieeoff 


"With  thee  to  thy  ffather  flforth  wiU  I  goe." 
"  nay  sofit^"  qt^h  his  kinsman,  "  itt  must  not  be  soe ;  his  kinsman 
a  beggars  daughter  noe  Ladye  shalbe ; 
88    therfore  take  thy  due  [leaue]  of  pretty  Bessye." 

But  soone  after  this,  by  breake  of  the  day| 
the  knight  firom  Bumfibrd  stole  Bessye  away, 
the  younge  men  of  Bumfford,  as  thicke  as  might  bee, 
a2    rode  affter  to  ffeitch  againe  pretty  Bessye  ; 

As  swifb  as  they  winde  to  ryd  they  were  secno 

vntill  they  came  to  Bednall  greene ; 

A  as  the  knight  lighted  most  curteouslje, 

96    th£  ffought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessye  ; 

v2 


TheBnm- 
foid  men 


overtake 
bim; 
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Imthete 


Bat  reooew  speedflje  oame  on  the  plaine, 
or  else  the  yonng  knight  ffor  his  lone  liad  beene 
this  firaj  being  ended,  then  Btraiglit  he  did  aee 
100   his  Vinmtttn  came  nyling  against  -pretty  BessyB. 


The  Blind  Then  spake  the  blind  Bog^gar, '' aUhoe  I  be  poore, 

yett  rajle  not  against  mj  child  at  my  dore ; 
ofltotto  ^^  ^'^  ^  ^^  decked  in  velnett  A  pearle, 

SmSoh*'^    104  yett  will  I  dropp  angells  with  yon  for  my  giple ; 

Uav^  '*  And  then  if  my  gold  may  bettor  her  birthe, 

&  eqnall  the  gold  yon  lay  on  the  earth, 
then  neyther  rayle,  nor  gmdge  yon  to  see 
108   the  blind  beggars  danghter  a  lAdy  to  bee. 


[page  278] 


TheBoggw 
lAysdown 

aimlnsttha 
Knight'f 


**  Bntt  fGirst  I  wp  heare,  A  hane  itt  well  Knowen, 
the  gold  that  yon  drop  shall  all  be  your  owne." 
wtth  thai  they  replyed,  *'  contented  wee  bee." 
1  IS   "  then  here  is,"  quoth  the  B^gar,  *'ffor  pretty  Bessye.' 

With  (hat  an  angell  he  dropped  on  the  gronnd, 
A  dropped  in  angells  500*! 
A  oftentimes  itt  was  proned  most  plaine, 
116  ffor  the  genilemans  one  the  beggar  dropt  twayne, 

Soe  thai  the  place  wherin  th£  did  sitt, 

With  gold  was  conered  enery  whitt. 
tui  the  the  gentleman  haning  dropped  all  his  store, 

isgone.         ISO  Said,  *^  B^gar,  hold !  for  wee  hane  noe  more. 

*'  Thon  hast  ffblfilled  thy  pn>mi8e  arright." 
"  then  many,"  quoth  hee,  **  my  girle  to  this  Knighi ; 
A  heere,"  quoth  hee,  **  He  throw  yon  downe 
124   a  100"  more  to  bay  her  a  gowne." 


•nd  then 
Rivee  100/. 
more. 


The  gentleman  thai  all  this  treasure  had  scene, 
admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  greene, 
A  those  thai  were  her  sntors  before, 
128   their  £Besh  for  verry  anger  they  tore. 
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Then  was  ffiura  Bessje  mached  to  the  knight, 
A  made  a  Ladje  in  others  despite ; 
a  ffairer  Ladje  was  nener  seene 
13S    then  the  Beggars  daughter  of  Bednall  gree[ne]. 

But  of  their  snmptnos  marriage  A  ffeast, 
&  what  brane  LonZs  A  Knighta  thither  we[r]e  prest, 
the  2^1  ffitt  shall  sett  to  sights 
196  with  mameiloixs  pleasure  &  wished  deUght. 


lamadea 
L«dy, 


•ndru 

teUyoaaU 

•bonttbe 

lUrriagein 

FlttlL 


140 


Slparte^ 


144 


[Part  II.] 

"Off  a  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
ihat  late  was  betrothed  ynto  a  jonnge  Knight, 
all  the  discourse  ther-of  jou  did  see : 
but  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bes[s7e]. 

within  a  gallant  pallace  most  braue, 
adorned  wtth  all  the  cost  th^  cold  haue, 
this  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuously, 
A  all  ffor  the  creditt  pf  pretty  Bessye. 


Thewteddiiig 


tibddiii 


aodagmid 
iMiiqiiBtis 


All  kind  of  daintjes  ft  delicates  sweete 
was  brought  ffor  the  banquett,  as  it  most  mee[t], 
Partridge,  plouer,  A  venison  most  ffree, 
148   against  the  braue  wedding  of  pretfcj  Bessye. 


This  marryage  through  England  was  8p[r]ead  by  Nobiand 

«A«^«r4^1  S«>*1«  OWM 

repor|_tj, 


to  it. 


Boe  that  a  great  number  therto  did  resort 
of  nobles  &  gentles  in  euery  degree ; 
152   A  all  was  ffor  the  ffame  of  pretty  Bessye. 

To  church  then  went  this  gallant  younge  knight ; 
h[i]s  bride  ffoUowed,  an  angell  most  bright, 
wtth  troopes  of  Ladyes,  the  like  were  neuer  seene 
166   as  went  with  Sweet  Bessye  of  Bednall  greene. 


foUow 
Deny  to 
chorah. 
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After  the 
merriage, 


oonus  the 
feut, 


This  manyage  being  solempnized  then 
with  mnsicke  perfoarmed  by  tihe  skiUfiillest  men^ 
the  Nobles  &  gentles  sate  downe  at  that  iyde, 
IGO    each  one  beholding  the  beautifiill  biyde. 


Bnt  after  the  smnptooiiB  dinner  was  done, 
to  talke  &  to  reason  a  number  begtum 
of  the  blind  Beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
164   &  what  with  his  daughter  he  gane  to  the  Ejiight. 


and  then 
theBe(7gar 
isasked 
for. 


Then  spake  the  Nobles,  **  most  mameiU  hane  wee, 
this  lolly  blind  beggar  wee  cannott  here  see." 
« my  Lord"  said  the  Bride,  " my  &ther  is  soe  base, 
168   he  is  loth  by  his  presence  these  states^  to 


boautjr  pate 
away  his 
haeenebfl. 


So  the 

BoRgar 

oomesin 


**  The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  qnestyon  to  bringo 
before  her  fface  heere,  were  a  flattering  thing." 
"  wee  thinke  thy  fiathers  basenesse,"  qtioth  they, 
172    '*  might  by  thy  bewiye  be  cleane  put  awaye.' 


»» 


They  had  noe  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke, 
bnt  in  comes  the  beggar  cladd  in  a  silke  cote, 
a  vellnett  capp  and  a  ffether  had  hee, 
176   A  now  a  Mnsiiyan  fforsooth  hee  wold  bee; 


with  a  Inte, 


And  being  led  in,  ffor  catching  of  harme  \         b>i«et79] 
he  had  a  daintye  Late  vnder  his  arme, 
sales,  "  please  yon  to  heare  any  Mnsicke  of  mee  P 
180   lie  sing  yon  [a]  song  of  pretty  Bessye." 


and  sings  a 
song  of 


With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straight- way, 
ft  there  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play, 
&  after  a  lesson  was  playd  2  or  8  : 
184   he  strayned  on  this  song  most  delicatelye: 


»  Nobles.— F. 
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*'  A  Beggars  daughter  did  dwell  on  [a]  gioene, 
who  ffor  her  ffaire  might  well  be  a  queene ; 
a  blithe  boimy  Lasse*  A  damtye,  was  shoe, 
18S    &  many  a  one  called  her  pretfy  Bessye." 

*'  Her  ffather  hee  had  noe  goods  nor  noe  Lands, 
bat  begd  ^  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hand[B]  ; 
yett  to  her  marriage  hee  gane  thousands  3 : 
198    &  still  he  hath  somewatt  for  pretty  Bessye ; 


the  Beg(;ar*e 
daughter, 


Pretty 


whoee  father 
gave  her 
8.000/., 


*'  And  if  any  one  her  birth  doe  disdame, 
her  ffather  is  ready  with  might  &  wtth  maine 
to  prooye  shee  is  come  of  a  Noble  degree ; 
196   therfore  neu^  fOout  att  pretty  Bessye." 


andean 
prove  Bbe*s 
of  noble 
birth. 


With  that  the  Loreb  &  the  companye  round 
with  harty  Laughter  were  like  to  sound, 
att  last  said  the  Lor(2s,  ^*  full  well  wee  may  see, 
20O   the  Bride  &  the  Beggar  is  behouldinge  to  thee.** 


TheLoidfl 
laugh. 


With  that  the  Bride  all  blushing  did  rise 
with  the  salt  water  within  her  faire  eyes : 
*'  O  pardon  my  ffather,  graue  Nobles,"  qiioth  shee, 
204    **  that  thorrow  blind  affection  thus  doteth  on  mee." 


Beesy  bees 
them  to 
excuse  her 
father's 
pialeeof  her. 


"  If  this  be  thy  ffather,"  the  «  noble[8]  did  say, 
''well  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day; 
yett  by  his  countenaunoe  well  may  wee  see, 
208   his  birth  &  his  ffortune  did  neuer  agree ; 

''  And  therfor,  blind  man,  I  pray  thee  bewray, 
&  looke  that  the  truth  thou  to  ys  doe  say, 
thy  birth  A  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  bee, 
212   euen  for  the  loue  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessye." 


The  Lords 
ask 


the  Blind 
Beggar  to 
confees  who 
he  really  is. 


*  The  g  is  made  over  a  din  the  MS. 


'  The  e  ia  made  over  a  a  in  the  MS. 
— F. 
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BBBSIS  OFF  BBDHALL* 


He  tall! 


With  King 
Henry, 


went  to 
Franoe 


nog 
oontlbid. 


AtBlolthe 

WM 

wooaded. 


lortboth 

hlseyeih 

andneariy 

hlfl  life, 

bnt  for  n 

j'oung 

woman 


wtaonTod 
him. 


TogeUier 
tbqy  begged; 


ouneto 
BedneU 
Greene, 


*^  Then  gine  me  leane,  you  GengeUs  ^  eche  ane, 
a  song  more  to  mng,  then  will  I  goe  on ; 
A  if  that  itt  maj  not  winn  good  report^ 
816  then  doe  not  gine  me  a  groat  for  mj  sport. 

^*  When  fiSrst  onr  Eang  his  £5une  did  Advanoe, 
A  fonght  for  his  title  in  delicate  ffiranoei 
in  many  a  place  many  periUs  paat  hee : 
S80  then  was  not  boine  mj  pretty  Bessye. 

**  And  then  in  those  wanes  went  over  to  fight 
many  a  braae  dnke,  a  hord^  A  a  KfUght^ 
A  With  themyoongeMonntford,  his  oonrage  most  free: 
SS4  but  then  was  not  borne  my  pretty  Besirye. 

*' Att  Bloyes  there  chanced  a  terrible  day, 
where  many  braae  fl&enchmen  ypon  the  ground  Lay ; 
amonge  them  Lay  Monntford  for  companye : 
828   but  then  was  not  borne  my  pretty  Bessy®. 

*<  Bnt  there  did  yonnge  Mouitford,  by  blow  on  the 

face, 
loose  both  his  eyes  in  a  very  short  space ; 
&  alsoe  his  liffe  had  beene  gone  with  his  sights 
838  had  not  a  yonnge  woman  come  forth  in  the  night 

'*  Amongst  the  slaine  men,  as  fancy  did  mone, 
to  search  A  to  seeke  for  her  owne  tme  lone ; 
&  seeing  yonng  Monntford  there  gasping  to  bee, 
836   shee  saned  his  liffe  through  charitye. 

''  And  then  all  our  vittalls,  in  Beggara  attire  Ci»iee»>] 
att  hands  of  good  people  wee  then  did  require, 
att  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  scene, 
840   wee  came,  &  remained  att  Bednall  greene ; 


*  GeDUes.—F. 
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'<  And  ihiui  wee  haue  lined  in  fiTorinnee  despite, 
tho  ^  pooroy  jett  contented  with  hnmble  delight ; 
ft  in  my  jonng  *  yeeres,  a  comfort  to  bee^ 
god  sent  mee  my  danghteri  pretty  Bessye. 


and  begot 
Prettj 


"  And  thns^  noble  Lords,  my  song  I  doe  end, 
hoping  the  same  noe  man  doth  ofiend ; 
fhll  40  winters  thns  I  hane  beene, 
S48  a  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  greene." 


Thut'sthe 
Boggi 


Now  when  the  oompanye  enerye  one  TbeLoidi 
did  heare  the  strange  tale  in  the  song  he  had  Bhow[n], 

they  were  all  amased,  as  well  th£  might  bee,  wonds . 
S5S  both  at  the  blind  beggar  A  pretiy  Bessye. 


mth  that  he  did  the  £Bkyre  bride  imbraoe,  f 
saying,  *'  thou  art  come  of  an  honourablle  race ; 
thy  ffather  likewise  of  a  highe  degree, 
S56   &  thon  art  weU  worthy  a  lady  to  bee ! " 


TheBeggMT 
enbraooi 


Thns  was  the  ffeast  ended  with  loy  &  delight ; 
a  br[i]degrome  [blissful]  was  the  young  knight, 
who  lined  in  loy  ft  felicitye 
S60  with  his  fiaire  Ladye,  pretty  Bessye, 

fi&ns. 


■ad  dMaad 
ber  Knight 
liTBhiq^pOj. 


»  MS.  the.— F. 


«  ?  old.— F. 
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[His  gmt  atdugyanfti  an  aa  Embassy  to  fr&Boe. — ^P.] 

This  piece  is  now  printed  from  the  Folio  for  the  fixst  timcb 
It  is  no  very  considerable  addition  to  English  literatore.  It 
giyeSy  with  average  duhiesB,  a  ridieoloosly  Ivagging  acoonnt  of 
the  achierements  of  one  Sir  Hngfa  Spenoer  at  the  oonrt  of 
France,  whither  he  was  dispatched  as  ambassador — a  tmlj 
Philistine  piece,  such  as  might  haye  been  told  at  Cratli  or 
published  at  Askalon«  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  historical 
ground  for  it  Not  even  the  most  triumphant  English  histozy 
of  England  contains  any  account  of  the  terrifying  a  French 
king  into  promises  of  peace  by  the  prowess  of  an  English 
ambassador,  as  here  happens  when  Spencer,  with  four  others, 
manages  to  kill  ^  about  two  or  three  score  "  of  the  EJng^s  guards 
(p.  295«  L  134)^  after  having  slain  ^  13  or  14  score  on  a  previous 
occasion  (p.  294,  L  122).  The  piece  is,  indeed,  nothing  better  than 
a  tissue  of  coarse  English  braggadocio.  An  English  ^  old  backup  *' 
outvalues  any  one  of  a  French  knight's  war-steeds.  An  English 
staff  is  as  stout  as  three  French  spears  bound  together.  And  as 
for  an  English  man,  why  he  is  good  for  a  French  host.  What  a 
vulgar  Philistine  was  this  ballad-monger ! 


,    IhE  :  Court  is  kept  att  leeue  London, 
&  enermore  shall  be  itt ; 
The  Kin«  the  KiTig  sent  for  a  bold  Embassador, 

Spenoer    '       4        &  Sir  Hugh  Spcncer  that  he  hight. 

*  The  subject  of  this  Ballad  seems  to  be  all-together  fabulous. — ^P. 
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"  come  bitheri  Spenoer,"  saith  our  Kinge, 

"  A  come  thou  hither  vnto  mee, 
I  muBt  make  thee  an  Embassadour 
8        betweene  the  Kdng  of  ffirauoe  A  mee. 


togototbo 
King  of 


*'  thou  must  oomend  me  to  the  King  of  ffiranoe, 

&  tell  him  thus  &  now  fi&om  mee, 

'  I  wold  know  whether  there  shold  be  peace  in  his  land,  ud  Mk  him 

*  whether  he's 

IS        or  open  warr  kept  gtill  must  bee.'  <^ ?<■<» o' 


**  thoust  haue  thy  shipp  at  thy  comande, 
thoust  neither  want  for  gold  nor  ffee, 
thoust  haue  a  100  armed  men 
16        all  att  thy  bidding  ffor  to  bee." 


they  ^  wind  itt  serued,  &  thej  sayled, 

&  towards  ffirance  thus  they  be  gone ; 
they  ^  wind  did  bring  them  safe  to  shore, 
so        &  safelye  Landed  euerye  one. 


Spenoer  and 
hit  men 


land  In 
France. 


the  ffimchmen  lay  on  the  castle  wall  * 

the  English  soxildiers  to  be-hold  : 
*'  you  are  welcome,  traitors,  out  of  England ; 
S4        the  heads  of  you  are  bought  and  sold  !'* 

with  that  spake  proud  Spenoer, 

*'  my  leege,  soe  itt  may  not  bee ! 
I  am  sent  an  Embassador 
88        ffirom  our  English  King  to  yee. 

''the  King  of  England  greetes  you  well, 

A  hath  sent  this  word  by  mee ; 
he  wold  know  whether  there  shold  be  peace  in  your 
Land, 
3S        or  open  warres  kept  stiU  must  bee." 


The  French 


connt  on 
their  heafdi. 


Spenoernyt 
he 


comes  from 
thoBngUah 
King 


to  Adc 
whether  it'* 
to  he  peace 
or  war. 


»  the. -P. 


^  There  is  a  tag  at  the  end  of  thiR  word  in  the  MS.— F. 
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H1T0H  flpncnu 


thaPrraoh 
King; 


**  Comend  me  to  the  Rngliah  Sjnge, 

A  tell  this  now  firom  mee; 
There  shall  nener  peace  be  kept  in  my  Land 
36        while  open  wanes  kept  there  may  beeJ 


«ij 


9» 


and  his 
Qncen 


meenat 
him  for 
talking  to 
Bngltoh 
tnifionu 


40 


wtth  thai  came  downe  the  Qneene  of  flBrance, 
and  an  angry  woman  then  was  flhee ; 

eaiefly  ''itt  had  beene  ae  ffitt  now  for  a  King 
to  be  in  his  chamber  wvth  his  ladye, 

then  to  be  pleading  wtth  traitors  oat  of  Engl 
VTiftftliTig  low  Tppon  their  knee.*' 


oalUlMr  A 
Utf. 


Bat  then  bespake  him  proad  Spencer, 
44        for  noe  man  else  darst  speake  bat  hee : 
**yoa  hane  not  wiped  your  month.  Madam, 
since  I  heard  yoa  tell  a  lye." 


She  dam 
him  to  light 
herkni^t. 


**  0  hold  thy  toonge,  Spencer  I  "  shee  said, 
4S        *'I  doe  not  come  to  plead  with  thee; 
darest  thoa  lyde  a  coarse  of  warr 
With  a  kni{^t  that  I  shall  pat  to  thee  P ' 


Ppenoar  tajrv 
hahaa 


ndttMr 
armour  nor 


**  bat  easr  akcke  I  "  then  Spencer  sayd, 
5S        "Ithinkelhaae  deseraedgodscnrsse; 
ffor  I  haae  not  any  armoor  heere, 
nor  yett  I  hane  noe  lasting  horsse." 


TheQnoen 
tellnhlm  h«P8 
toospindle- 
■hankadi 


"  thy  shankee,"  quoth  shee,  **  beneath  the  knee 
66        are  veny  small  aboae  the  shinne 
£Por  to  doe  any  each  honotifablle  deeds 
as  the  Englishmen  say  then  has  done. 


and  too 

maU- 

thlghBd 

for  a 
jooator. 


**  thy  shankee  beene  small  aboae  thy  shoone, 
60        A  see  tb£  beene  aboae  thy  knee ; 
thoa  art  to  slender  enery  way, 
any  good  laster  ffor  to  bee." 


HUGH  flPKNCJBB* 
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*'  bat  oner  aladce,*'  said  Spencer  then, 
64        **  for  one  steed  of  the  English  conntrye !  " 
with  thai  bespake  &  one  Siench  knight^ 
<<thi8  day  thonst  hane  the  Chojce  of  8 : " 

the  first  steed  he  ffeiched  out, 
68        I-wis  he  was  milke  white. 

the  ffirst  ffoot  Spencer  in  stbropp  sett,^ 
his  backe  did  £rom  his  bellj  type.* 

the  2f  steed  that  he  ffeitcht  out, 
72        I-wis*  that  hee  was  veny  Browne ; 
the  2f  ffoot  Spencer  in  stirropp  settt, 
that  horsse  &  man  and  all  ffell  downe. 

the  Sf  steed  that  hee  ffeitched  out, 
76        I-wis  that  he  was  yerry  blacke ; 

the  35  ffoote  Spencer  into  the  stirropp  sett, 
he  leaped  on  to  the  geldings  backe. 

''bat  euer  alacke/'  said  Spencer  then, 
so        *'  for  one  good  steed  of  the  English  coontrye ! 
goe  ffeitch  me  hitiier  my  old  hacneye 

that  I  broaght  wtth  me  hither  beyond  the  sea." 


A  ftmch 
knight  oflter 
bimoneol! 
tbzoeBfeeeds: 


1.  A  white 


(whoM  bMk 


8.  ft  brown 


(who 

tumblM 

down), 


8.  ablaok 


whioh 
Spenoer 
jumps  on, 

but  soon 
oiUiforhifl 
oldBngUth 
hack, 


bat  when  his  hackney  there  was  broaght| 
S4        Spencer  a  meny  man  there  was  hee ; 

saies,  **  with  the  grace  of  god  Ar  St.  George  of  England,  ^^^ 
the  ffeild  this  day  Bhall  goe  with  mee  1 


light  with 
him. 


''I  haae  not  fforgotten,*'  Spencer  sayd, 
68        "  since  there  was  ffeild  foaghten  att  walsingam, 
when  the  horsse  did  heare  the  trompetts  soond, 
he  did  beare  ore  both  horsse  &  man." 


*  There  it  a  enrl  befcween  the  $  and  t 
in  the  MS.— F. 

'  ?  MS.  trlpe^  with  the  /  croaeed  at 
top:  nodoobt  for  ijfte,  qnicUy^or  Sc 
tyU  to  match,  draw  sndd^y,  Do.  t^den 


to  draw,  goe.  — F. 

*  As  the  /  tM9  is  followed  by  that,  it 
may  mean  hero  '  I  know/  and  not  be  the 
adyerb '  certainly.' — ^F. 


brBsksbb 

Biudi 

hlfl 


2M  SVOH  fKPinCBH. 

Tbajowt  tlie  day  was  aeity  &  togetdiflr  ihqr  mett 

95  with  grat  mirth  A  mekxlye^ 
with  minstrelLi  playixig  &  trompettB  sonndingey 

with  dromes  strikmg  loud  A  hye. 

the  ffirst  race  that  spencer  nui, 

96  I-wis  hee  ran  itt  wonderons  sore; 
he  [hit]  the  knight  vpon  his  brest^ 

bat  his  speare  itt  borsti  Jk  wold  tooch  noe  more. 

■g^fo^ aa  <*  bat  ener  alacke,*'  said  Spencer  then, 

100       **  for  one  staffe  of  the  KngliBh  ooontrye ! 

Without  joule  bind  me  3  together,"  (pi^  3»] 

quoth  hee,  '*  theyle  be  to  weake  ffor  mee.*' 

wvth  that  bespake  him  the  ffi«nch  Knight, 
104       sayes,  ^  bind  him  together  the  whole  30^, 
for  I  hue  more  strenght  in  my  to  hands 
then  is  in  aU  Spencers  bodye." 

and  b0tB  the  **  bat  prooe  att  parting,"  spencer  sayes, 

jTc  to  four    108       "  flfrench  Knight,  here  I  tell  itt  thee. 
Mm.  far  I  will  lay  thee  5  to  4 

the  bigger  man  I  prone  to  bee.** 

Bothfijjotut  but  the  day  was  sett,  A  together  they  mett 

"'^^  lis       with  great  mirth  A  melodye, 

wtth  minstrells  plajring  A  trompetts  soondinge, 
with  drommes  strikeing  load  A  hye. 

«ad  Qpenoer  the  2f  race  that  spencer  run, 

116       I-wis  hee  ridd  itt  in  much  pride, 

nnhotwttiw  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Eoiight  vpou  the  brest, 
knifbt,  &  draue  him  ore  his  horsse  beside. 

but  he  ran  thorrow  the  ffirench  campe ; 
ISO       such  a  race  was  neuer  run  befibre ; 
Milt  About  he  killed  of  King  Charles  his  men 

att  hand  of  13  or  14  score. 


HUGH  0FBMCSB. 
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bat  he  Game  backe  againe  to  the  K[mg] 
124        &  kneeled  him  downe  vpon  his  knee,  and  teUa 

saieSy '^aknight  I  haue  slaine,  Aasteedlhanewoone,  Cbarieeot 
the  best  thai  ia  in.  this  countiye." 


*'  but  nay,  by  my  fibith,"  said  the  Ktn^, 
1S8       **  Spencer,  soe  itt  shall  not  bee ; 
He  bane  that  traitors  head  of  thine 
to  enter  plea  att  my  lollye." 


Ohtfleeiajfl 
h«*U  have 
his  head. 


but  Spencer  looket  him  once  about ; 
139       hehad  traebretherenlefbbnt  4: 
he  killed  ther  of'  the  Ktn^s  gard 
about  2  or  8  score. 


•Ddhifl  men 
km  fifty  of 
thaKliig'a 
Onard. 


*'  bat  hold  thy  hands,"  the  King  doth  say, 
136       "  Spencer !  now  I  doe  pray  thee ; 
A I  will  goe  into  litle  Exigland, 
vnto  thai  craell  Einge  with  thee." 


CharlM 
pnijB  him 
to  stop, 

and  offers 
to  go  to 
Bnglaad 


'*  Nay,  by  my  ffaith,"  Spencer  sayd, 
140       **  my  leege,  for  soe  itt  shall  not  bee ; 
for  on*  yoa  sett '  ffoot  on  English  ground, 
yoa  shall  be  hanged  vpon  a  tree." 


6p6noer 
lefases  this. 


**  why  then,  comend  [me]  to  thai  English  Kinge, 
144        A  tell  him  thus  now  ffirom  mee, 

thai  there  shall  neuer  be  open  warres  kept  in  my  Land 
whilest  peace  kept  thai  there  may  bee." 
ffins. 


Then 

ChBTlflS 

promises 
peace. 


'  »  M8.  thaiof— F.        «  on-an,  if.— F.        •  ?MS.  seitt  or  eettt.— F. 
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Xiftige :  anirr : ' 

This  Adier  may  be  the  same  with  that  one  who  appears  in  the 
ballad  of  King  EBtmere.  As  that  ballad  narrates  the  marriage 
of  the  elder  brother  Estmere,  and  how  the  joonger  Adler  aa- 
sisted  to  bring  it  about,  so  here  the  younger  brother's  wooing 
and  winning  are  described,  and  how  Estmere  promoted  tfaem. 
Perhaps  the  lost  second  line  made  mention  of  Estmere.  There 
seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  eleventh  verse :  Estmere  there  ahonld 
be  Ardine.  Both  brothers  are  somewhat  fastidious  in  their  con- 
nubial tastes.  '*  I  know  not^**  says  Estmere  in  the  ballad  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  the  Bdiques, 

"I  know  not  that  ladji^  in  any  lande 
That  ia  able  to  many  irith  mea." 

And  here  Adler  insists  on  a  wife  silk-soft,  milk-white,  lithe  and 
lissome. 

In  this  ballad  the  comic  element  predominates.  The  narratiTe 
Ib  humorous,  and  so  is  the  narration.  The  piece  reads  like  a 
nurseiy  tale,  as  Mr.  Fumivall  sug^^ests  in  the  note. 


King  Ad]«r  AIKQE :  Adler,  as  hee  in  his  window  Lay, 

[nnto  a  stranger  knight  he  did  say,] 
*'  I  wold  my.  lands  they  were  as  broada 
4    as  the  red  rose  is  in  my  garden : 
doKribM  tba        tibere  were  not  that  woman  this  day  aline, 

I  kept  to  bee  my  wedded  wiffe, 
without  th6  *  were  as  white  as  any  nulke 
s    or  as  soft  as  any  silke, 

*  Poorstnit — P.    No  doubt  meant  for  a  nnneiy  tale. — ^F.  '  abe. — ^F. 


wife  be 
waati. 


KINOB   ADUBB. 
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jb  ihe7  Toyall  rich  wine  ran  downe  her  brest  bone, 

ft  lord  I  ahee  were  &  a  leath  ^  maiden." 

"  but  Esimere  our  King  has  a  daughter  Boe  yomige ; 
19    god  Lord !  shees  as  soft  as  any  silke, 

&  as  white  as  any  milke^ 

the  royall  rich  wine  rones  downe  her  brest  bone, 

&  lord  I  shee  is  a  leath  maiden." 
16     ^*bat  will  yon  goevnto  KiyH7Ardine, 

A  will  that  ffidre  Lady  thut  shoe  wilbe  mine  P  " 

Heetooke  thefflood,ft  the  winde  was  good,   [jMgBSSS] 

Tntill  hee  came  vnto  that  Kings  hall. 
80    he  grett  them  well  both  great  ft  small: 

*'  Einge  Adler  hath  sent  me  hither  to  thee, 

ft  wills  thy  fiayre  daughter,  shee  will  his  bee." 

he  sayes,  ''  if  King  Adler  will  my  daughter  winne, 
84    of  another  nuumer  he  must  begin : 

ifidth  he  shall  bring  Lords  to  the  Mold, 

100  Shippes  of  good  red  gold, 

100  Shippes  of  Ladyes  on  the  moure, 
88    100  Shippes  of  wheat  boulted  flower, 

100  Shippes  of  Ladyes  bright, 

100  Shippes  of  new  dubbd  knights. 

yett  he  shall  doe  that  is  more  pine, 
38    he  shaU  take  the  salt  sea  ft  tume  itt  to  red  wine ; 

when  hee  has  done  all  these  deeds, 

then  my  fiiiie  daughter  shalbe  his ; 

but  I  haue  sett  her  on  such  a  pinn,' 
86    King  Adler  shall  her  neuer  winne." 

he  tooke  the  flood,  ft  they  wind  was  good, 

ft  neuar  stayd  in  noe  stead 

vntill  he  came  to  Einge  Adlers  hall. 
40    he  greeted  them  well  both  great  ft  small. 


Astnnger 

UnghMthe 
danghtarto 
■alt  Adler. 


"  Will  you 
go  Mid  aide 
ror  her,  for 
mo?" 

The  man 
goeBeod 


King 

Bstmereor 

Ardine 

zeoouDti 
wfaatship- 
loadflof 
things  Adler 
must  flrst 
bring  him, 


and  then 
tarn  thoaaa 
to  red  wine. 


Adlo^a 

ueBKng 

retonui 


*  Leath,  Boft,  nipde,  limber,  pli«nt^  iramour/  as  in  *£ach  sett  on  a  meiy 
Denbighshire ;  in  Malliwell's  Gloss,  pin/  Fryar  f  Bm/e,  L  484,  Lo.  and  Hnm. 
Lithe.— F.  Songs,  p.  28.— iT 


s  ?  high   point,   station,    or  'fancy, 
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•BdgiTH 

him 


KAmera^s 
meMiaire : 
the  i^iitp. 
loadche'i  to 
fartoghim. 


and  then 
tarn  then 
into  wine. 


Adlernji 


thejr 
dreHfainiM 
•  woman, 
nd  take  him 
to  the 


OOQit  to 

board  with 
herladlea. 


mraeenger 
takoahim, 


andtdla 
Bstmere  he 
hastorought 
aladTto 
boanl  among 
hlalMliMi 


nies  **  I  haae  bane  ait  jonder  KmgB  piboe 
to  Bpeake  mdi  his  daoghter  hjrecihce; 
be  nyM,  if  71m  will  hit  daughter  wimie, 

44   of  another  maimer  yoa  mmi  bqgin ; 
jon  miiflt  hrixig  lonb  to  the  mold, 
100  Shippea  of  good  redd  goU, 
100  Shippes  of  Ijidyea  of  the  monie* 

48    100  Shippes  ofwheatboulted  flower, 
100  Sh^^  of  Ladyea  bright, 
100  Shippea  of  new  dubdd  knightB ; 
&  yett  you  miiBt  doe  thai  ia  more  pine, 

5S   take  the  salt  aea  A  tome  it  to  red  wine ; 
bat  he  hath  sett  her  on  anch  a  pinne 
that  yon  can  her  neoer  winne." 
**  some  thing  yon  mnat  doe  taar  mee, 

66    I  tell  yon  all  in  veretye; 

in  Ladyes  [dothea  ^]  will  yee  mee  bowne, 
A  bring  mee  to  that  ladyea  towne, 
&  boaird  me  there  one  yeere  or  towe 

60    amongst  those  lad^BS  for  to*  goe, 
A  board  '  me  there  yeeres  2  or  8 : 
amongst  those  fiure  Ladyes  fbr  to  bee." 
he  tooke  the  flkod,  A  the  wind  was  good, 

64    &  he  neoar  stayd  nor  stoode 

vntiU  he  oame  to  ikai  Ladyes  hall : 

he  greeted  them  well  both  great  A  small, 

sayes,  '^heere  I  bane  bronght  a  &yre  Ladye ; 

68   from  her  owne  fionds  shee  is  oomen  to  bee ; 
I  mnst  board  her  a  yeere  or  tow 
amongst  your  Ladyes  for  to  goe." 
these  Ladyes  sate  all  on  a  rowe; 

7S   some  began  to  oat  silke,  some  for  to  sowe ; 


*  clothes,  qiL— P. 

*  a  £,  leommgl J  marked  out>  standfl 
between  to  and  goe. — ¥• 


'  Mr.  Gee,  in  his  Foeabmlofy  of  2». 
Wordst  giTes  hoard  ▼.  n.  lodge,  as  earl  j  ts 
1890aj>.— F. 
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the  Kings  daughter  sayoBy  *^  jour  fiBngara  are  too 
great, 

or  else  yotir  eyes  beene  oat  of  8eat^ — 

I  tell  you  fall  aoone  anon, — 
76     to  sowe  siDcB  or  Lay  gold  on.** 

faai  ere  the  12  moneth  iras  come  &  gone 

he  wan  the  finrest  lodye  of  eueiye  one. 

th6  cast  the  let^  &  one  by  one, 
80    dc  all  the  Ladyes  eii8ry&  one 

they  cast  it  oner  2  or  3 : 

Eling  Adler  £foll  mth  the  Kings  daughter  to  lye. 

but  when  they  were  in  bedd  Laid, 
84     these  words  vnto  her  then  heo  said ; 

saies,  *'  Lady,  were  that  man  this  day  aliue 

that  yon  wold  be  his  wedded  wiffe, 

&  were  that  man  see  highlye  borne 
88    thai  you  woLi  be  his  hend  lenunan  P  " 

**  there  is  noe  man  this  day  aliue 

I  kept  to  be  his  wedded  wiffe, 

without  itt  were  King  Adler,  hee, 
99    the  noblest  KiUght  in  Ohristentye. 

my  &ther  hath  sett  me  on  such  a  pinne,^ 

King  Adler  must  me  neuer  winne." 

''but,  Ladye,  how  A^  soe  beiyde 
96    King  Adler  were  in  your  bed  hidd  P 

wold  you  not  oall  them  all  att  a  stowre, 

none  of  the  Ladyes  within  jour  bower  P 

nor  wold  you  not  call  them  all  at  a  call, 
100    none  of  tlie  Lords  in  your  &thers  hall? 

nor  wold  you  not  call  them  all  by-deene, 

your  ffikther  the  King^  nor  yotcr  mother  the  queene  P 

but  soe  quickly  you  wold  gett  you  bowne, 
104    to  goe  wvth  King  Adler  out  of  the  towne  P  '* 

sais  shoe,  ''if  itt  wold  soe  betyde 

King  Adler  were  in  my  bed  hidd, 


ThePrinceM 
tellf  Adler 
hisflngera 
are  too  big. 


One  night 
theycast 
lots  for  bed- 
fellows, 


Cl«ge284] 

and  Adler 

TTlnsthe 

Frlnoess. 


He  asks  her 
whom  she'd 
like  to 
many. 


« 


King 
Adler/* 


'*  Snppoee  be 
were  in  your 
bed, 

would  yon 
wake  Qp 
yonr  ladies 


and  the 
King  and 
Queen,  or 
elope  with 
Adler?** 


»  MS.  pixnc— F. 


an,  if.~F. 


x2 
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eallnpiny 


but  wooM 

|o  off  with 
—     t 


dJflL'ufm 

lllBMBua 


llll 

love  off 
nnder  hit 
■nn,  and 
Mdlsawaj 
homo. 


M»7  w«  til 

prosper  tiU 
men  wedaol 


I  wold  not  call  them  all  in  stowre, 

108   none  of  the  Ladjes  in  my  bower; 
nor  I  wold  not  call  them  all  att »  oaO, 
none  of  the  Lords  in  mj  &ther8  hall; 
nor  I  wold  not  call  them  all  b^-deenee, 

1  la   mj  fiather  the  King,  nor  my  mother  the  Qui 
bat  aoe  qaiddye  I  wold  gett  me  bowne 
to  goe  with  King  Adier  out  of  the  towne.*' 
<<  bat  tome  thee,  Ladje,  hither  to  mee ! 

116   for  I  am  the  K[ing]  that  speakea  to  thee !  " 
"alacke!  ElMi^Adler!  I  shall  catdi  oold, 
for  I  can  neaer  tread  on  the  mold, 
bat  ypon  rich  doth  of  gold 

ito  that  is  5  thoasand  fold.'* 

'*  peace,  fiure  Lady !  yonst  catch  noe  hanne,' 
for  I  will  carry  yon  ynder  mine  arme.'* 
he  tooke  the  flood,  &  the  winde  was  good, 

124   &  he  neaer  stinted  nor  stood 
Tntill  he  came  to  his  owne  haU ; 
he  greeted  them  well  both  great  ft  smalL 
god  send  ts  all  to  be  well,  A  none  to  be  woe, 

128   yntill  they  wine  their  trae  loae  soe  I 

ffins 


>  hune  in  MS.— F. 


Down  the  left  mavglB  of  Uui  p.  284 
of  the  MS.  ie  written : 

my  iwed  brother  tweet  Coue        Edward 


And  in  the  same  hand  are  written  on  tin 
right  of  Terse  3  of  *"  Boy  and  lbntl« 
tkf  ettm  and  /  henerejf^ — ^F. 


BeveU 


Boohe 


/ftMMfl* 
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iSup  anil  iHantlt^^ 

This  ballad  was  printed  by  Professor  Child  as  the  first  in  his 
English  and  Scottish  BcUlada^  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Boy  and 
the  Mantle,"  with  the  following  Introduction : — 

No  incident  is  more  common  in  romantic  fiction,  than  the 
employment  of  some  magical  contrivance  as  a  test  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  or  of  constancy  in  love.  In  some  romances  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  tales  founded  upon  them,  this  experiment  is 
performed  by  means  either  of  an  enchanted  horn,  of  such  pro- 
perties that  no  dishonoured  husband  or  unfaithful  wife  can  drink 
from  it  without  spilling,  or  of  a  mantle  which  will  fit  none  but 
chaste  women*  The  earliest  known  instances  of  the  use  of 
these  ordeals  are  afforded  by  the  Lm  du  Cam,  by  Robert  Bikez, 
a  French  minstrel  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
Fahliau  du  Mantel  MaulaiXUy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
competent  critic,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  only  the  older  lay  worked  up  into  a  new  shape. 
(Wolf,  JJAer  die  Laia^  327,  sq.,  342,  sq.)  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  either  of  these  pieces  presents  us  with 
the  primitive  form  of  this  humorous  invention.  Robert  Bikez 
tells  us  that  he  learned  his  story  from  an  abbot,  and  that 
'*  noble  ecclesiast"  stood  but  one  further  back  in  a  line  of 
tradition  which  curiosity  will  never  follow  to  its  source.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  the  use  of  these  and  similar  talismans  in  imaginative 
literature. 

In  the  Roman  de  Tristan,  a  composition  of  unknown  anti- 

>  This  Beems   to  huve  fnmish'd  the      Lib.  4.  Cant.  2.  St.  25  seq.    Lib.  5. 
Hint  of  florimerB  Oizdle  to  Spencer.      Cant.  5. — ^F. 
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qnity,  the  frailty  of  nearly  all  the  ladies  at  the  court  of  King 
Marc  is  exposed  by  their  essaying  a  draught  from  the  marvellous 
horn,  (see  the  English  Morte  ArthuVj  Southey's  ed«  L  297).     In 
the  RoTnan  de  Perceval^  the  knights,  as  well  as  the  ladies, 
undergo  this  probation.     From  some  one  of  the  chiyalrons 
romances  Ariosto  adopted  the  wonderful  vessel  into  bis  Oriandoj 
(zlii.  102,  sq.,  zliii.  31,  sq.,)  and  upon  his  narrative  La  Fontaine 
founded,  the  tale  and  the  comedy  of  La  Coupe  EruAarUSe.    In 
German,  we  have  ti^o  versions  of  the  same  story, — one,  an 
episode  in  the  KroTis  of  Heinrich  vom  Tiirldn,  thought  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  PercevcU  of  Chr^en  de  Troyes,  {Die 
Sage  vcm  Zavherbeeher,  in  Wolf,  Ud>er  die  Lata,  378,)  and 
another,  which  we  have  not  seen,  in  Bruns,  Beiirdge  zur  kriti" 
echen  Bearbeitung  alter  Eandechriften,  iL  139 ;  while  in  igTigligli, 
it  is  represented  by  the  highly  amusing  '*  bowrd,"  which  we  are 
about  to  print,  and  which  we  have  called  l%e  Horn  of  King 
Arthur^    The  forms  of  the  tale  of  the  iDantle  are  not  so 
numerous.     The  fabliau  already  mentioned  was  reduced  to 
prose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  published  at  Lyons,  (in 
1577,)  as  Le  Manteau  mal  taUU,  (Legrand's  Fabliaux,  3rd  ed. 
i.  126,)  and  under  this  title,  or  that  of  Le  Court  Mamtdy  is  very 
well  known.    An  old  fragment  {JDer  Mantel)  is  given  in  Haupt 
and  HoSmsim^B  AUdeutschs  Blatter,  ii.  217,  and  the  story  is  also 
in  Bruns*  BeUrage.    Lastly,  we  find  the  legends  of  the  horn  and 
the  mantle  united,  as  in  the  German  ballad  Die  Auagleichung, 
{Dea  Knaben  Wunderhom,  L  389,)  and  in  the  English  ballad  of 
The  Boy  and  the  Mantle^  where  a  magical  knife  is  added  to  the 
other  curiosities.    All  three  of  these,  by  the  way,  are  claimed  by 
the  Welsh  as  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  Ancient  Britain,  and  the 
special  property  of  Tegau  Eurvron,  the  wife  of  Caradog  with  the 
strong  arm.    (Jones,  Bardic  Museum,  p.  49.) 

In  other  departments  of  romance,  many  pther  objects  are 

I  ChUd'8  Ballads,  i.  17-27,  fiom  HS.  Ashmole  61,  foL  59-62. 
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endowed  with  the  same  or  an  analogoiis  virtue.  In  Indian  and 
Persian  story,  the  test  of  innocence  is  a  red  lotus-flower ;  in 
A.madia,  a  garland^  which  fades  on  the  brow  of  the  unfaithful ;  ^ 
in  Perceforest,  a  rose.  The  L(»if  of  the  Rose  in  Peroeforest  is 
the  original  (aooording  to  Schmidt)  of  the  much-praised  tale  of 
Senec6,  CanMU^  on  la  McmHre  de  filer  le  parfaU  Anumrp 
(^1695), — in  which  a  magician  presents  a  jealous  husband  with 
a  portrait  in  waz^  that  will  indicate  by  change  of  colour  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife, — and  suggested  the  same  device  in  the 
twenty-first  novel  of  Bandello,  (Part  First,)  on  the  translation 
of  which  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure^  (voL  iL  No.  28,) 
Jdassinger  founded  his  play  of  The  Picture.  Again,  in  the  tale 
of  Zeyn  Alaemcm  amd  the  King  of  the  Oeniij  in  the  Arabian 
2fight9j  the  means  of  proof  is  a  mirror,  that  reflects  only  the 
image  of  a  spotless  maiden;  in  that  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
Idng^s  daughter,  in  the  Oesta  Bomanorum,  (c  69,)  a  shirt, 
-which  remains  clean  and  whole  as  long  as  both  parties  are  true ; 
in  Palmeri/n  of  England^  a  cup  of  tears,  which  becomes  dark  in 
the  hands  of  an  inconstant  lover;  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  the 
famous  girdle  of  Florimel;  in  Horn  and  RimnUd  (Bitson^ 
Metrical  BcTnaneeSj  iii.  301,)  as  well  as  in  one  or  two  ballads  in 
this  collection  [ed.  Child],  the  stone  of  a  ring ;  in  a  German  bal]ad> 
Die  Krone  der  Konigin  von  Afion,  (Erlach,  VoUcalieder  der  Deut- 
achen,  L  132,)  a  golden  crown,  that  will  fit  the  head  of  no  incou'^ 
tinent  husband.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  we 
may  add  three  instances  of  a  different  kind :  the  Valley  in  the 
romance  of  Lancelot,  which  being  entered  by  a  fiuthless  lover 


'  So  alflo  in  the  weU-told  story*  of  The  chaplett  voUe  hold  hewe ; 

The  Wrighft  Chute  W\fe  (E.  E.  T.  Soc  And  Tf  thy  wyfe  vse  putiy, 

1866)  a  gailand  is  the  test :  Or  tolle  env  man  to  lye  her  by, 

Hane  here  thys  garlond  of  roees  lyche,  ^  '^  ^^®  Jj  ^*?««  ^«^®  J 

In  eHe  thys  lond  ys  none  yt  lyche :  ^^^  ^7  "*®  garlond  pon  may  see. 

For  ytt  wylk  ew  be  newe  ^^^„^  ^  ^M  *^  ^' 

(Wete  )k>u  wele  witAowtyn  fable,)  ^  ^^1^  7^  ^'^^  ^  ^^f'  ^^     _ 

Allf  the  whyle  thy  wyfe  ys  stable  1-  o*-66.— t . 
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wonld  hold  him  impiifloned  forever;  the  Gave  in  Amadis  cf 
Oavl,  from  which  the  dislojal  were  diiyen  by  torrents  of  flame; 
and  the  Well  in  Horn  and  Rhnnild,  {ibid)  which  was  to  show 
the  shadow  of  Horn,  if  he  proved  fiilse. 

In  condnsion,  we  will  barely  allude  to  the  singolar  anecdote 
related  by  Herodotus,  (it  111,)  of  Phero,  the  son  of  Sesoetris,  in 
which  the  experience  of  King  Marc  and  King  Arthur  is  so 
curiously  anticipated.  In  the  early  agea^  as  Dunlop  has  re- 
marked, some  experiment  for  ascertaining  the  fidelity  of  women, 
in  defect  of  evidence,  seems  really  to  have  been  resorted  to. 
"By  the  Levitical  law,*'  {Numbers  v.  11-31,)  continues  that 
accurate  writer,  **  there  was  prescribed  a  mode  of  trial,  whidi 
coDsiBted  in  the  suspected  person  drinking  water  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  mythological  fiEible  of  the  trial  by  the  Stygian  foun- 
tain, which  disgraced  the  guilty  by  the  waters  rising  so  as  to 
cover  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  unchaste  female  who  dared  the 
examination,  probably  had  its  origin  in  some  of  the  early  institu- 
tions of  (Greece  or  Egypt.  Hence  the  notion  was  adopted  in  the 
Greek  romances,  the  heroines  of  which  were  invariably  subjected 
to  a  magical  test  of  this  nature,  which  is  one  of  the  few  particulars 
in  which  any  similarity  of  incident  can  be  traced  between  the 
Greek  novels  and  the  romances  of  chivalry."  See  Dunup, 
History  of  Fiction,  London,  1814,  i.  239,  sq. ;  Lbobakd,  Fab- 
liaua^  3d  ed.,  L  149,  sq.,  161 ;  Schmidt,  Jahrbiieher  der  Litera- 
ture xxix.  121 ;  Wolf,  Ueher  die  Lais,  174-177;  and,  above  all, 
Gbaxssb's  Sagenhreise  des  MittdaUers,  185,  sq. 

Tks  Boy  and  the  Mantle  was  [said  to  be]  ^  printed  verbatim  " 
from  the  Percy  MS.,  in  the  Rdiques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
iii.  38.  

A  boy  comet  iN  the  third  day  of  Hay, 

toCarllale  .     ^     ,   .^     ^.. 

to  Carleile  did  come 
a  kind  cnrteous  child 
4        thai  cold  much  of  wisdomc. 
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a  kirUe  &  a  Mantle 

this  Child  had  Tppon, 
with  brauohes  ^  and  nngeB, 
8        fhll  riohelye  bedone. 


he  had  a  snte  of  silke 

about  his  middle  drawne ; 
withont  he  cold  *  of  cnrtesye, 
1 2        he  thought  itt  much  shame. 

'^god  speed  thee,  King  Arthur, 

sitting  att  thy  meate! 
A  the  goodlje  Queene  Ghieneuer! 
16        I  canott  her  fforgett. 

*'  I  tell  you  Lords  in  this  hall, 

I  hett  you  all  heate,' 
except  you  be  the  more  sorer 
so       is  you  for  to  dread." 

he  plucked  out  of  his  potewer/ 

&  longer  wold  not  dwell, 
he  pulled  forth  a  pretty  mantle 
S4        betweene  2  nut-shells. 


^       "      305     \ 


-^F     '  •  * 


I   > 


«    '> 


T." 


'  t\ 


\.-: 


droned  and 
Jewelled. 


He 


Hegreeti 
ArtEor 


and 
QtunflmSf 


[I«ge885] 


and  pulls 
oat  ^  his 

a  mantle 


S8 


89 


*'  haue  thou  here  Yivng  Arthure, 

haue  thou  heere  of  mee ; 
giue  itt  to  thy  comely  queene 

shapen  as  itt  is  alreadye ; 

'<  itt  shall  neuer  become  fhaXt  wiffe 
thaki  hath  once  done  amisse." 

then  euery  Knt^At  in  the  Kin^s  court 
began  to  care  for  his  wiffe.' 


which  be 
teUs  Arthur 


to  give  to 
Oaenevera. 


*  Biooches.— P.   ?  MS.  bnincliea.— F. 

*  knew.— F. 

'  heed,  qn. — ^P.    heede. — Bd,     hete, 
a  promise. — F. 

*  See  peg.  382,  ver.  98  [potenere  in 


fint  syllable  must  ie  fortes  cany. — ^F. 

*  began  to  care  for  Iiis. — ^P.    ?  cart  in 
MS.— F. 
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it. 


IttMHla 
two. 


andotaanget 


Arthar 
thinks  the  i« 
not 


Oncucvera 


mfaaoff 
bluliing. 


onnmthe 
muitlo- 


and  the 
ohild. 


and  i»yn 
•he'd  rather 
be  in  a  wood 
than 
ihaniodt 


86 


44 


48 
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56 


fi>rth  came  dame  Gh&eneQsr  j 
to  the  mantle  shoe  her  biled ' : 

the  Ladye  ahee  was  new  fio&gley* 
bat  yett  shee  was  aftrayd. 


when  ahee  had  taken  the  MantJe, 

ahee  atoode  aa  abe  had  beeno  madd 
it  waa  fiom  the  top  to  the  toe 
40        aa  aheerea  had  itt  ahraad.* 

one  while  waa  itt  gaole/ 
another  while  was  itt  greene, 

another  while  waa  itt  wadded, — 
ill  itt  did  her  beaeeme, — 


69 


another  while  was  it  blacke 

ft  bore  the  worst  hne. 
"by  my  troth/*  quoth  King  Arthar, 

**  I  thinke  thon  be  not  trae/' 

shoe  threw  downe  the  mantle 

that  bright  was  of  blee.* 
fast  With  a  radd  *  redd 

to  her  chamber  can  ahee  flee ; 

shoe  curst  the  weauer  &  the  walker  ^ 
that  clothe  that  had  wrought^ 

&  bade  a  vengeance  on  his  crowno 
thai  hither  hath  itt  brought ; 

*'  I  had  rather  be  in  a  wood 

ynder  a  greene  tree, 
then  in  King  Arthurs  court 

shamed  for  to  bee." 


>  Qnery  the  U  ia  the  MS.— F.  hied. 
— i?rf. 

*  new  fan^  is  fbnd  of  a  new  thing, 
catching  at  norelties,  ab.  A.-S.  fanaan^ 
apprehendeie,  capere,  compere,  hinc 
fang,  Oloee.  ad  0.  D.— P. 


■  i.  e.  di^ded. — ^P. 

•  gule,  qu. — ^P.    red. — ^F. 

•  colour,    complezion,     hteoh    idem, 
Saxon. — P. 

•  Complezion. — ^P. 

»  Fuller,  Jun.— P.  A.-a  Molwrv.—F. 
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fft 


Kbj  called  farih  his  ladje, 
&  bade  lier  come  neere; 
sales,  ^  iTiadani^  ft  then  be  goiltye, 
64        I  pray  thee  hold  thee  thereJ 

forth  came  his  Ladye 

shortlye  &  anon; 
boldlye  to  the  Mantle 
C8        then  is  shee  gone. 

when  she  had  tane  the  Mantle 

ft  cast  it  her  about, 
then  was  shee  bare 
72        all  abone  the  Buttocckes.* 


Kayealls 
forth  hiB 
wife. 


She  tries  the 
mantle, 


Imt  it  leftToe 
herbattocks 
bare. 


76 


then  enery  Knight 

that  was  in  the  Kings  coort 
talked,  Iaag[h]ed,  ft  showted, 

full  oft  att  that  sport. 


shee  threw  downe  the  mantle 

that  bright  was  of  blee  : 
ffast  with  a  red  mdd 
60        to  her  chamber  can  shee  flee. 


She  rnui  off 
with  a  rod 
face. 


forth  came  an  old  Km^^t 
pattering  *  ore  a  creede, 
ft  he  proferred  to  this  litle  boy 
84        20  markes  to  his  meede, 

ft  all  the  time  of  the  Christnuusse 

willignglye  to  ffeede ; 
for  why  this  Mantle  might 
88         doe  his  wiffe  some  need. 


▲nold 
knight  offen 
thebova 
nward 


to  try  it  on 
hia  wifo. 


'  Before  all  the  zoat. — Bel. 

'  patter,  obscnro  mnrmtire  humilibuB 
que  susnirie  hypocritoram  inBtar,  coram 
populo  precolas  fiuderc— Jimias.   They 


say  in  Shropshire  to  patker,  i.  e.  to  make 
a  noise,  as  when  one  mbs  the  feet 
agatfist  the  ground,  &  scratches.— P. 
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mAwat 


9t 


When  Bhee  had  iaiie  the  mantfe 

of  doth  lAot  wu  made, 
■heehad  no  more  left  on  her 

bat  a  taaaell  &  a  threed. 
then  eneiy  Knight  in  the  KingB  oonrt 

bade  **  enill  might  shoe  speed.' 


f» 


She 
off 


Bhee  threw  downe  the  Mantle 
96        that  bright  was  of  blee, 
A  fiwt  with  a  redd  mdd 
to  her  chamber  can  ehee  flee. 


Craddock 

to  try 


Craddocke  called  forth  his  Ladje, 
100        &  bade  her  come  in ; 

saith,  '*  winne  this  mantle,  Ladye, 
wtth  a  litle  dinne : 


aadwIattM 


'^  winne  this  mantle,  Lad je, 
104        A  it  shalbe  thine 

if  thou  nener  did  amisse 
since  then  wast  mine.!' 


forth  came  Craddockes  Ladye 
lOS        shortlje  &  anon, 

bnt  boldlje  to  the  Mantle 
then  is  shoe  gone. 


poU  it  on ; 


ltb«glMto 
crinkle  ai>. 


when  shee  had  tane  the  mantle 
118        ft  cast  itt  her  about, 

ypp  att  her  great  toe 
itt  began  to  crinkle  ^  &  crowt ; 

shee  said  *'  bowe  downe,  Mantle, 
116        ft  shame  me  not  for  nought ; 


>  to  crinkle,  to  go  in  &  out,  to  run  in      —P.    Craui,  a  rsriant  derottdj  to  dnv 
flexures ;  from  krmckelen  Belff,  Johnson,      dose  togother. — ^F. 
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*'  onoe  I  did  amiaaey 

I  tell  you  certunljei 
when  I  kifit  Oraddockes  xnoaih 
120        Ynder  a  greene  tree, 

when  I  kist  Craddockes  mouth 

before  lie  zoarryed  mee." 

when  sliee  had  her  shreeaen,^ 
124        &  her  Bines  shee  had  tolde, 
the  mantle  stoode  about  her 
light  as  shee  wold, 

seemelye  of  coulonr, 
128        glittering  like  gold. 

then  enery  Kmght  in  Arthurs  court 
did  her  behold. 

then  spake  dame  Gueneuer 
182        to  Arthur  our  King, 

"  she  hath  tane  yonder  mantle, 
not  with  Wright '  but  with  wronge  1 

"  see  you  not  yonder  woman 
186        thai  maketh  her  selfe  soe  cleare  *  P 
I  haue  seene  tane  out  of  her  bedd 
of  men  fiueteeene, 

**  Preists,  Glarkes,  A  wedded  men 
140        firom  her  by-deene  I 

yett  shee  taketh  the  mantle 
&  maketh  her-selfe  deane ! " 

then  spake  the  litle  boy 
144        that  kept  the  mantle  in  hold ; 
sayes  *'  King !  Chasten  thy  wiffe ! 
of  her  words  shee  is  to  bold. 


SteOOOfBHM 


tbaAahfl 
Cnddook 


before  he 
married  her. 


The  mantis 
nzkorliiUei. 


clothes  her, 


aadglitton 
like  gold. 


Ooenevote 

maligns 

Cnddook's 

wlfo, 


layiihehas 
seen  fifteen 
men  taken 
out  of  her 
bed. 


The  Boy 


tellfl  Arthur 
to  restrain 
his  wife, 


>  i.  e.  eonfnwd :  ahziTe,  UAacu  oonfi* 
teri.    Hiiie  ghioretide.     Jtin. — ^P. 


«  right— P. 
'  deane.— P. 


SIO 


BOr  ASD  MAmUL 


vbotoa 

■BdbM 


'' ahee  18  a  Utoih  A  a  wiksli, 
148        Aawkoroboldl 

Sjng,  in  thine  ofwne  hall 
thou  art  a  Owshold! '' 


TbeBoyi 


ofltUtaMdL 


A  liilehqyi  sioode 
168        looldxigonar  a  doie; 

he  waa  wave  of  a  wyld  boie  * 
woU  haue  weii/ed  a  maii. 

he  pulld  foiih  a  wood  kniflb ; 
156        ftat  thither  Aat  he  ran ; 
he  bronglit  in  the  bores  head, 
A  quitted  him  Hke  a  maiu 


MngiH 
to. 


onckold 
<Mii  oat  it. 


he  farooght  in  the  borea  head, 
160        and  waa  wonderona  bold : 

He  aaid,  **  there  vma  neoer  a  Cocholda  i 
kniffe 
oaroe  itt  that  oold.** 


SS71 


Bomo 
knighU 

tlirowtlHlr 
kaivw 

KWVt 


others  try, 

bntcMn'tcnt 

It. 


Onddock 


oataop  tiio 


Bome  robbed  their  k[n]iiiea 
164        yppon  a  whetstone ; 

some  threw  them  vnder  the  table, 
A  said  they  had  none. 

King  Arthna  ft  the  Child 
168        stood  looking  them  ypon'; 
all  their  k[n}ineB  edges 
tamed  backe  againe. 

Graddoooke  had  a  litle  knine 
178        of  Iron  &  of  Steele ; 
he  birtled^  the  borea^head 


"  The  little  boy.— P. 
'  And  thera  bm  he  wms  lookiiig 
He  was  ware  of  a  iryld  Bore. 

QU.-P. 


'  apon  them,  Qo. — ^P. 

«  birtled,  or  faritled.— P.  A.S,  hryt- 
Ikm,  to  dmde  into  IragiiMDts,  djetnlmtft 
— F. 
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176 


wonderoTis  weele, 
that  eneiy  Kmght  in  the  Kings  oourt 
had  a  morBseU. 


180 


the  litle  boy  had  a  home 
of  red  gold  ihat  longe ; 

he  said,  *'  there  was  noe  Cnckolde 
shall  drinke  of  m j  home, 

bnt  he  shold  itt  sheede 
Either  behind  or  befome." 


The  Boy 

sAysno 

onokoldcaii 

drink  out  of 

liiBhom 

without 

BptQing. 


some  shedd  on  their  shoulder, 
184        &  some  1  on  their  knee ; 

he  thai  oold  not  hitt  his  month 
pnt  it  in  hie  eye; 

&  he  ihat  was  a  Oackold, 
188       enexy  man  might  him  see. 


Kanytry, 


192 


Craddoocke  wan  the  home 

&  the  boree  head; 
his  ladye  wan  the  mantle 

ynto  her  meede. 
Enerye  snch  a  lonely  I^ye, 

Otod  send  her  well  to  speedel 


ffins. 


bat 

Oraddodk 
Alone  can 
doit. 


OodbtoM 
ladies  like 
Craddook'B 
wifel 


>  80De  in  tbo  Ha— F. 


[''  When  as  I  doe  reccord^**  printed  in  Lo.  and  Hnm.  Songs, 

jp.  68-9, /oZZouw  here  in  the  MS.] 
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[Bige288oflfa] 

This  is  bat  a  pedestrian  composition,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  passage  of  a  dull  and  not  veiy  accurate  history  of  England 
turned  into  yet  duller  and  as  inaccurate  verge.    It  was  written, 
or  perhaps  was  revised  and  added  to,  after  1619,  as  the  Queen  of 
James  L,  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  spoken  of  as  dead  and  gone 
(y.  198),  and  she  died  in  that  year.    The  principal  hero  is 
Henry  VIL,  who  is  pronounced  a  paragon  of  virtue,  aod  int^r 
alia  a  most  fidthful  and  affectionate  husband.    De  mariuia  nil 
nisi  bdiwnij  has  been  the  poetaster's  motto ;  or  rather  Ds  7Vi€{ar« 
mortuo  nil  nin  optimwnu    The  piece  may  have  had  its  nae  in 
aiding  and  abetting  the  memories  of  the  common  people.  Books 
were  not  yet  so  cheap  and  plentiful  but  that  artificial  memory- 
helps  were  welcome.  The  ballad  form  was  in  extreme  requisition 
and  popularity  for  all  manners  of  subjects  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    Everything  was  be-balladed. 


i»«.^  WHENyo>keftL»xoa<^nuida.»n« 

within  this  fiamoos  t^thI^ 
the  lines  of  all  our  Noble  men 
4        did  in  great  danger  stand. 


muiy  7  KingB  in  bloodye  ffeilde 


left  hdikn,  fifoT  Englauds  OTOwne  did  ffight, 

k  yett  their  heyres  were,  all  bat  twaine, 
8        of  liffe  bereaoed  quite. 

1  In  the  printed  CoUection  of  Old      Written  or  recast  in  James  !.*•  time: 
Ballads,  1726,  Vol  2.  p.  206,  N.  xt.— P.      see  lines  78, 149.— F. 
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12 


ther  30000  Englishmen 
were  in  one  battell  slaine ; 

yett  all  that  English  blood  cold  not 
one  setied  peace  obtaine. 


and  30,000 
Utcs 


ftocured  no 
poaoe. 


16 


father[s]  killed  their  owne  deare  sonne, 
the  sonnes  the  ffathers  slew, 

&  kinsmen  ffought  against  their  K:ing, 
&  none  eche  other  knew. 


att  Lenght^  by  Henerycs  Lawfoll  claimc/ 

these  wasting  warres  had  end, 
for  Englands  peace  ho  did  restore, 
20        &  did  the  same  defend. 


Bnt  Henry 

vn. 


24 


ffor  tyrant  Richard  named  the  31, 

the  breeder  of  this  woe, 
by  him  was  slaine  ncro  Leister  towne, 

as  chronicles  doe  shoe. 


slew  Richartl 
III. 


all  ffeare  of  warr  was  then  Exiled, 
w^ich  loyed  eche  Englishman ; 
&  dayes  of  long  desired  peace 
28        Within  this  Land  began. 


and  brought 
peaoo 


to  the  land. 


32 


he  ruled  this  kingdome  by  true  loue, 
to  gaine  his  snbiects  Hues ; 

then  men  lined  quietly  att  homo 
with  their  children  &  their  wiues. 


36 


Kmg  Henery  tooke  such  princely  care 
our  fiurther  peace  to  firame, 

tooke  ffaire  Elizabeth  to  wiffe,^ 
thai  gallant  yorkshire  dame. 


Henry 


married 


s  One  stroke  of  the  m  is  wanting  in  the  MS. — F.    ^  Sfc  Ladt/e  Bewy.  iu  vol.  iii. — F. 
VOL.    II,  Y 
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WHm  ROfiB  AHD  BCD. 


York's 
hplrcM; 


40 


4  EdwardoB  daughter,  blest  of  god, 
to  scape  king  Edwards  *  spight, 

was  thus  made  Englands  peereles  Qve^^e, 
A  Heneryes  haztes  delight. 


this  Henery,  ffirst  of  Taders  name 

&  last  of  Lancaster, 
wtth  Yorkes  right  hejve  a  true  lones  knott 
44        did  knitt  A  make  fiast  there. 


tho  White 
Rosebcddnl 
with  tho 
Bed; 


and  thffjAre 
A  bndffe  in 
the  Royal 
Amif. 


ICaythej 

flouiah 

•UUl 


Th«  King's 
Oaard 


renowned  jorke,  the  white  rose  gane ; 

brane  Lancaster  the  redd ; 
by  wedlocke  both  inoyned  were 
48        to  lye  in  one  princely  bed. 

these  roses  grew,  A  bnded  &yre, 

A  with  800  good  a  grace, 
ihai  Kings  of  Engl[a]nd  in  their  armes  * 
6S        affords  a  worthy  place. 

&  fflonrish  may  these  roses  still, 
that  all  they  world  may  tell ! 
the  owners  of  these  princely  fflowers 
£6        in  vertue  to  Ezell ! 


To  gloriiye  these  roses  more, 
king  henerye  A  his  Qneeno 

did  place  their  pictures  in  rod  g^ld, 
most  gorgeous  to  be  seene. 


60 


[pt«e2^] 


the  KingB  owne  goard  doe  weare  them  now 

vpon  their  backe  A  brest, 
where  lone  A  loyaliye  remaines, 
64         A  enermore  may  rest. 


*  That  is,  Richard's. — ^Adama. 

*  Tho  Red  and  White  Roses  never 
were,   strictly  speaking,  in  the  Royal 


Arma,  but  were  and  are  a  badgr  lonte 
with  them. — G.  £.  Adams,  Rcv^  Druaoi', 
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the  red  rose  on  ihe  backe  is  placed, 

iheron  a  crowne  of  gold ; 
ihe  wh[i]te  rose  on  the  brest  as  rich, 
68        and  castlje  >  to  behold, 

bedecket  wtth  silner  studdes, 
A  coates  of  scarlett  &  redd, 
a  blushing  hew,  Yrhich  Englands  &ine 
72        this  many  yeeres  hath  spredd. 

this  Tador  &  Plantaginett 

these  honors  fiSrst  devised 
to  welcome  home  a  settled  peace 
76        by  YS  Boe  dearlye  prized : 

w&tch  peace  now  maintained  is 

by  lames  our  gracyoos  Kinge ; 
fibr  peace  brings  plentye  to  this  Land, 
80        With  many  a  blessed  thing. 

to  speake  of  Heneryes  praise  againe : 

his  princley  liberall  hand 
gane  ginfts  &  graces  many  wayes 
84        vnto  this  ffiunons  Land. 

wherfore  the  Lord  him  blessing  sent 

for  to  encrease  his  store, 
for  iJiai  he  left  more  welthe  to  vs 
88        then  any  Eling  before. 

the  ffirst  blessing  was  to  his  Qnoene, 

a  giuft  abone  the  rest, 
w^ich  brought  him  sonnes  &  daughters  faire 

95  to  make  his  Kingdome  blest. 

the  royall  blood,  which  was  att  Ebbe, 

soe  encreased  by  this  Queone, 
that  Englands  hcyre  vnto  this  day 

96  doth  fflourish  ffiresh  &  greene. 

*  coeUye. — F. 
t2 


the  Red  Hose 
on  thoir 
iMdn, 

the  White 
on  their 
tarGMtf, 


on  their 

■oarlet 

coati. 


In  hononr  of 

peaeeao 

inrized 


(which 

James 

proflerroB). 


ITenry  gave 
Ubcnlly, 


and  the  lord 
bloat  him, 


withiona 
daogbten 


(whom  line 

oontinaes 

now). 
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WETR   BOSI  AlID  BID. 


Hlnbrir, 

Arthur 

prineeof 

■died  to 


the  fint  blottome  <rf  ibis  seed 

was  Arthuri  Prince  of  waies, 
whose  varfcoe  to  the  Spanish  court 
100        quite  ore  the  Ocean  sayles. 


•DdnarrM 
FerdinaiMrs 
danffhtar 
Kjithcrine, 


where  fferdinando.  King  of  Spaync, 

his  daughter  Eatherine  gaae 
ffor  wiffe  vnto  this  English  Prince 
104        a  thing  which,  god  wold  hano. 


but  diod 
youag, 
(Apia  1M9,) 


yett  Arthur,  in  his  loftye  youth 

db  blooming  time  of  age, 
resigned  yp  his  sweetest  liffe 
108        to  deatfaes  imperyall  rage. 


feoBngland's 
grief. 


who  dying  thus,  noe  Isue  left, — 

the  sweet  of  natures  loy, — 
did  compasse  England  round  wtth  greeffe, 
lis        A  Spaine  wtth  sadd  aonoyo. 


But  Hflorj 

yn.iuMi 

MwtlMrbosr, 
HflwyTIII., 


yett  Henery,  to  increase  his  loy, 

a  Henery  of  his  name, 
in  ffollowing  time  8  Henery  called,' 
116        a  king  of  worthy  ffame; 


wlio 

oooqncvod 
Freooli 
towns, 


he  Conquered  Bullein  wtth  his  sword, 

&  many  towncs  of  ffranco ; 
his  Idnglye  manhood  &  his  fortitude 
ISO        did  Englands  fiame  advance. 


pntdown 
Papistry, 


then  Popish  Abbyos  he  supprest, 

Sd  Pi^pistrye  put  downe, 
&  bound  their  Land  by  Parlaiment 
124        ynto  his  royail  crowne. 


'  The  d  is  made  orer  an  /  in  the  MS. — F. 
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he  Lad  3  Children  by  3  Queenes, 

all  Princes  raigning  here, 
Edward,  Marry,  &  Elizabeth, 
128        A  Queene  beloned  most  deere. 


[page  290] 


and  bad 
three 
6hlldnii, 
who  all 
nigonA, 


yett  these  8  branches  bare  noe  fruite ; 

noe  snch  blessing  god  did  send ; 
wherby  the  King  by  Tndors  name 
132        in  England  here  hath  end. 


but  left  no 
issue. 


Plantaginett  ffirst  Tudor  was 

named  Elizabeth ; 
Ellizabcth  Last  Tndor  was, 
136        the  greatest  Qaeene  on  Earth. 


The  fint  ami 
last  Tndors 
were 
BUsabethB. 


This  Tudor  ft  Plantaginett, 

by  yeelding  vnto  death, 
haue  made  steward  now  the  greates[t]  King 
140        that  is  now  ypon  the  earth. 


A  Stewart 
now  rdgns. 


144 


to  speake  of  the  7  Hencry  I  must, 
whose  grace  gaue  flfree  consent 

to  haue  his  daughters  marryed  both 
to  kings  of  his  descent. 


Henry  YU. 


married  his 

eldest 

daoghterto 


148 


his  Eldest  daughter  Mai^^arett 

was  made  groat  Scottlands  Queene, 

as  wise,  as  ffaire,  as  vertuous, 
as  euer*  was  Ladye  scene. 


the  King  o< 
Scotland, 


162 


of  this  &im  Queene  our  royail  King 

by  LineaU  course  descended, 
which  weareth  now  the  Imperyall  crowne, 

w^ich  god  now  still  defendeth. 


and  James 
is  her 
dceoendant. 


*  Only  ono  stroke  for  tho  u  in  the  MS. — F. 
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WHITE  BOSE  AND  llED* 


H«niy'« 


dmghtaf 
lint 

in«rrtedtlie 
King  of 


aiiitlimUie 

DnkBof 

Soflolk. 


BmrjYn. 
and  ma 
Qneen 
regotoedj 


bnt  the 
Quoeu 


proved  with 
child, 


wenito  tho 
Tower  of 
Londou, 


and  dlod 
there 


iu  childbed. 


bis  second  danghtor,  Maryc  called^ 

as  Princclje  by  degree, 
was  by  ber  flhtber  worthy  tbongbt 
156        the  Qoeene  of  firanoe  to  bee ; 

&  after  to  the  Dake  of  SnffoUke 
was  made  a  Noble  wiffe ; 

&  in  this  ffamons  English  oonrt 
shee  led  a  yirtooos  liffe. 


160 


164 


168 


172 


176 


180 


184 


thus  Henery  A  his  lonely  Qneene 

reioced  to  see  that  day, 
to  bane  their  Children  thns  advancet 

to  honors  enery  way, 

w^h  pnicbased  pleasure  A  content 

With  many  a  yeeres  delight, 
till  sad  mischance  by  croell  death 

procured  them  both  a  spighte. 

this  worthy  Qneone,  this  gracyons  dame, 

this  mother  meeke  and  mild, 
to  add  more  number  to  their  loyes, 

againe  proued  bigg  wtth  child ; 

wheratt  the  King  reioced  much, 
A  against  that  carefiill  bower 

ho  lodged  his  deere  &  louelye  Queenc 
in  Londons  stately  Tower. 

w^^»ch  Tower  proued  ffiitall  onoe 

to  Princes  of  degree ; 
itt  proued  ffatall  to  this  Queene, 

for  therin  died  shee, 

in  Child  bed  [she]  lost  he[r]  sweet  liffe, 

her  lifiTe  estemod  soe  deero, 
wAtch  had  beono  Englands  Lonely  Qiiccnc 

many  a  happy  yccre. 
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iherfore  the  King  was  greened  sore, 

&  many  monthes  did  xnonme, 
&  wept  &  mghet,  &  said  '*  like  her 
188        he  cold  not  £Bnd  ont  one ; 


Henry 
moamed, 


'*  nor  none  he  wold  in  ffancy  chnso 

to  make  his  wedded  wiffe, 
but  a  widdower  he  wold  remaino 
192        the  remnant  of  his  liffe." 


and  vowed 


to  remain  a 
widower. 


his  latter  dajes  he  spent  in  peace 

&  qniettnesse  of  mind, 
like  Kmg  &  Qaeene  as  these  2  were, 
196        the  world  can  hardlje  ffind ! 

yett  such  a  King  as  now  wee  haue, 

&  such  a  (^ueene  wee  had, 
who  hath  heanenly  powers  from  abone, 
20O        &  ginsts  1  as  th6  2  hadd. 


Two  like 
Iboecan 
scnroe  be 
found. 


Ood  sane  onr  Prince,  &  King  &  Land, 

ft  send  them  long  to  raiguie ! 
in  health,  in  welth,  in  qnietnesse, 
804        amongst  vs  to  remaine !  ffins. 


OodblesB 
onr  King 
andlandl 


*  ?  gfao6t8,  spirits ;  or  nUswritienfar  giufts. — F. 
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The  Folio  vendon  of  this  song  is  here  printed  in  its  integrity  for 
tlie  first  time;  for  in  the  copy  given  in  the  RdiqueSj  **the 
corruptions"  **are  removed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  edi- 
tion '* — ^that  in  Bamsay's  Tea^Table  MiacdUmy.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  **  corruptions.''  They  give,  indeed,  a 
Ronicwhat  different  turn  to  the  piece.  Whereas  in  the  ordinary 
version,  the  temptation  against  which  the  good  man  is  warned 
is  vaguely  "  pride,"  it  takes  in  the  Folio  MS.  a  more  definite 
shape.  He  is  tempted  to  abandon  his  agricultural  life  and  turn 
courtier.     He  vows : 

rU  go  find  the  oooit  within, 

111  no  longer  lend  nor  borrow, 
III  go  find  the  court  within, 

For  111  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Bell,  his  wife,  rejoins : 

— ^good  husband,  follow  my  connaei  now : 
Fonmke  the  court  and  follow  the  plough. 
Han,  take  thy  old  coat  about  thoe. 

This  definiteness  inclines  us  to  believe  that  this  version  is  older 
than  the  current  one.  The  poem  naturally  grew  vaguer  as  it 
grew  generally  popular. 

That  it  enjoyed  an   extensive  popularity  is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  one  of  its  verses  in  Othello^  and  the  delight  with 

*  Thif  Song  is  in  HantBay'B  Tca-tablo  This  Bocms  to  hare  been  Btrip*d  <if  i^? 

Miscollonyt  p.  105,  [1753].   Tho  printed  Scottisms  by  mme  English  baud:  wif<*h 

copy  18  much  better  than  this,  if  it  Juin  is  obsonaMr  of    some   other    in   thi^ 

not   had  some    modern   Irapiovenientii.  Collect  ion.     P, 
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which  Caflsio  hears  lago  troll  it  out.  *^  ^  Fore  God,  an  excellent 
8ong,"  says  the  lieutenant  of  *^  And  let  the  canakin  clink,  clink;" 
and  of  ^^  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,"  '^  Why,  this  is  a  more 
exquisite  song  than  the  other." 

The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  piece — its  scenery,  its  economy,  its  canniness 
—  clearly  imply  a  northern  origin.  As  to  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  clearly 
reflects  an  age  of  social  disturbance  and  alteration — an  age 
growing  *^60  picked  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so 
near  the  heel  of  the  courtier  he  galls  his  kibe."  The  piece  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  humorous  domestic  altercation  as 
to  the  replenishing  of  a  husband's  wardrobe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
controversy  between  the  spirits  of  Social  Bevolution  and  Social 
C!on8ervatism.  The  man  is  anxious  to  better  himself,  no  longer 
content  to  tend  cows  and  driye  the  plough ;  his  neighbours  are 
rising  and  advancing  around  him ;  the  clown  is  not  now  distin- 
guishable from  the  gentleman.  The  old  arrangements  have  had 
their  day.  Metaphorically,  the  old  scarlet  cloak,  which  some 
four-and-forty  years  ago  was  so  satisfactory,  and  kept  out  so 
well  the  wind  and  rain,  is  now  but  a  "  sorry  clout,"  looks  right 
mean  and  shabby  among  the  spruce  black,  green,  yellow,  blue 
garments  that  flaunt  around  it,  and  must  certainly  be  cast  ofi* 
for  something  new  and  fashionable.  In  answer  to  all  these 
grumblings,  the  other  reminds  bim  how  well  their  old  life  has 
suited  them,  how  their  employments  (though  humble)  have  been 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  how  they  have  lived  and  loved  to- 
gether for  many  a  long  year  and  been  blessed  with  many 
children  and  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  grow  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  how  Royalty  had  contented 
itself  with  the  smallest  of  tailor's  bills  and  yet  thought  that 
excessive,  and,  generally,  how  pride  undermines  a  country.  Her 
advice  is,  that  he  should  not  diBcjuiet  himself  with  efforts  to  rise 
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in  the  world,  bat  should  rest  content  with  the  state  wherein  he 
is.  The  goodman,  weary  of  controversy,  lets  his  wife^s  counsel 
prevaiL  He  sees,  in  the  version  now  given  (the  ordinary  form 
of  the  last  verse  is  much  less  striking),  what  his  wife  cannot 
see — ^that  is,  how  times  have  altered ;  but  he  consents  to  acqui- 
esce in  his  present  position — Ofjacav  rpairi^  aiviaai — 

O  BeU  mj  wife!  why  doet  thou  flyte ? 

Now  \b  now,  and  then  was  then ; 
We  will  lire  now  obedient  life, 

Thon  the  woman  and  I  the  man. 
It's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap 

Unleee  he  first  givea  orer  the  plea. 
We  will  live  now  as  we  begao. 

And  m  have  mine  old  cloak  about  me. 

As  to  the  author,  nothing  is  known.  Undoubtedly  he  was  one 
who  had  noted  the  signs  of  his  times.  He  would  seem  to 
have  sympathised  with  those  who  regarded  the  social  changes 
transpiring  as  dangerous  and  to  be  deprecated.  To  us  he  is  a 
mere  voice  crying. 


itteBeMi  IHTfl  winters  weather  itt  wazeth  cold,        [pi^ 91] 

A  firost  itt  £freeseth  on  enery  hill, 
A  Boreas  blowes  his  blasts  soe  bold 
cattieara        4         ^^t  all  ooT  cattell  are  like  to  sDiIl. 

likely  to  die. 

Bell '  my  wiffe,  shee  *  looes  noe  strife, 
BgiMy»  she  sayd  vnto  my  quietlye,' 

«▼«**»  *  rise  vp,  &  sane  Cow  crombockes  liffe ! 

cow*!  life.  * ' 

SSd?o"  °''*    8  man  !  put  thine  old  oloake  about  thee !  * 


steady,  *  "  0  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  dost  thou  fflyte*  ? 

^.%  thou  kens  my  cloakc  is  vorcy  thin ; 

old, 


wifo. 


'  Then  [Bell]. — ^P.  seema  necessaxy  to  support  the  dialocue. 

«  who.--l>.  —P. 

'  to  me  right  hastily.— P.  *  A.-S.  flitati,  to  strive,  quarrcL— F. 

*  This  stanza  not  in  print ;—  and  yet 
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itt  IB  Boe  Bore  oner  womei 

15  a  cricke  ^  theron  cannott  miin : 
lie  goe  £Siid  the  court  within. 

Be  noe  longer  lend  nor  borrow ; 
He  goe  ffind  tho  conrt  *  mthin, 

16  for  Be  hane  a  new  doake  about  me.*' 


I  duUlgeta 


new  one. 


•* 


<<  Cow  Crnmbocke  is  a  very  good  cowe, 

shee  haB  alwayes  beene  good  to  the  pale, 
shee  has  helpt  yb  to  butter  ft  cheese,  I  trow, 
so         A  other  things  shee  will  not  fayle ; 
for  I  wold  be  loth  to  see  her  pine ; 

therfore,  good  husband,  ffollow  my  counooll  now, 
forsake  the  court  &  follow  the  ploughe ; 
S4         man !  take  thine  old  ooate  about  thee ! " 

' ''  My  cloake  itt  was  a  verry  good  cloake, 
it  hath  beene  alwayes  good  to  the  weare, 
itt  hath  cost  mee  many  a  groat, 
S8         I  have  had  itt  this  44  yeere ; 

sometime  itt  was  of  the  cloth  in  graine,^ 

itt  is  now  but  a  sigh  »  clout,  as  you  may  see; 
It  will  neither  hold  out  winde  nor  raine ; 
33         &  Be  haue  a  new  kloake  ^  about  mee." 


"  The  oow*a 
Agoodoow, 


don't  let  her 
dte; 


put  your 
old  ooftt  on." 


"FTehadmy 
cloak  forty- 
four  years, 


and  mean  to 
get  a  new 
one." 


36 


'*  It  is  44  yeeres  agoe 

since  the  one  of  vs  the  other  did  ken, 
A  wee  haue  had  betwixt  ys  both, 

children  either  nine  or  ten ; 


"  Yef,  we'Te 
been 
together 
forty-four 


*  Crieke,  most  probably  <u>  old  word 
for  a  louse.  Jamieaon.  Compare  the 
defleription  of  Avarice  in  Langlande's 
Villon  of  Pien  Ploog^man,  PasmiB  V. 
1. 107-113,  p.  68,  Vernon  Text,  ed.  Skeat: 

^nne  com  Ck>netyBo  .  .  . 
In  A  toren  Tabert  of  twelve  Wynter  Ago. 
But  )if  a  louB  coulee  lepe,  I  con  hit  nut 
I-leue 


Heo  scholde  wandre  on  ^  walk,  hit 
was  80 1'red-bare. — F. 

•  Only  lialf  the  «  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  This  Stanaa  is  Tery  diiferent  from 
that  in  print. — ^P. 

•  Fr.  Cramaisi:  m.  crimson  colour. 
Sot  en  cranunsi.  An  Asse  in  graine. 
Cotgrave. — F. 

•  ?  sorry,  miserable.— F. 

'  ?  a  c  made  over  the  first  k  in  the 
MS.-F. 
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And  bmurlii 
till  children 
up. 

Dfm'tto 
proud ;  pat 
your  old 
ckAkon.** 


*' Old  times 
are  old  ;  all 
people  drvM 
fine  now, 


and  1*11  haTO 
a  new  cloak 
too." 


wee  banc  brought  them  vp  to  women  ft  men 

in  the  feare  of  god  I  trow  they  bee ; 
A  why  wilt  thoa  thy  nelfe  midren  ? 
40         man !  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee !  " 

"O  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  doest  thoa  flyte  f 

now  is  nowe,  A  then  was  then ; 
seeke  all  the  world  now  thronghoiity 
44         thon  kens  not  Glowncs  from  gentlemen ; 

they  are  cladd  in  blacke,  greene,  yellow,  &  blew/ 

soe  ffarr  abone  their  owne  degree ; 
ouce  in  my  lifie  He  take  a  rew,' 
48         fibr  Be  bane  a  new  cloake  about  mee." 


"  King 
Harry 
thought  his 
lim<clios  too 
dear  at  6«. 


Don't  be 
prond  ;  pat 
your  old 
cloak  on.** 


"  Well,  it's 
uogood 


for  a  man  to 
dispute  with 
hill  wife. 


I  will  pat  my 
old  cloak 
on.** 


"  King  Hany  was  a  veny  good  Kling ;] 

I  trow  his  hose  cost  but  a  Crowne ; 
he  thought  them  121  ouer  to  deere, 
52  therforc  he  called  the  taylor  Clowne. 

he  was  King  &  wore  the  Crowne, 
&  thousc  but  of  a  low  degree ; 
itts  pride  thai  putts  this  cumtrye  downe ; 
56         man  !  put  thye  old  Cloake  about  thee ! 

«  "  0  Bell  my  wiffe !  why  dost  thou  fflyto  ? 

now  is  now,  &  then  was  then ; 
wee  will  Hue  now  obedyent  liffe, 
60         thou  the  woman,  &  I  the  man. 

itts  not  ffor  a  man  with  a  woman  to  throape  ^ 

vnlesse  ho  fiirst  giue  ouer  the  play ; 
wco  will  liuo  noue '  as  woe  began, 
64         and  Be  bane  mine  old  Cloake  abaut  me." 

ffins. 


>  Some  letter  marked  out  following  the 
b  in  the  MS.— F. 

■  ?  MS.  tew,  a  rope  (or  lino) :  Narcs. 
I'll  give  raywlf  w)mo  rope,  liconao. — F. 

'  Difforcut  from  the  print :  as  indeed 


is  almost  eyery  Line  of  the  whole.— ?• 

♦  A.-S.  ]>rettpian,  to  threap,  reprove, 
afflict.    Boswoith. — ^F. 

•  ?  MS.  •  none '  for  '  on '.— F.    Better 
'  now  * ;  compare  1.  68,  69. — H. 
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UlTIVEESITY 

Ths  affected,  strained  style  of  this  piece  tells  pretty  clearly  to 
what  period  it  belongs.  "True  conceit  be  still  my  feeding,'' 
says  the  lover;  so  evidently  says  this  author  too.  His  is  the 
are  ostentaTidi  artem. 


With  my  lu^xny  lone  was  nesled. 

into  the  sonno  of  happynesse ;  ^ 
ffrom  my  lone  my  liffe  was  rested  ' 
4         into  a  world  of  heaninesse ; 
O  lett  my  lone  my  liffe  remaine/ 
since  I  loue  not  where  I  wold.* 

Darksome  distance  doth  deryde  vs, 
8         ffiuT  firom  thee  I  must  remaino  ; 

dismall  planetts  still  doth  ^  gnide  vs, 
ffearing  wee  shold  meete  againe ; 

bat  ffiroward  ffoitone  once  rcmoued,^ 
12     then  will  I  Hue  where  I  wold.^ 

Iff  I  send  them,  doe  not  suspect  mee  ; 

but  if  I  come,  then  am  I  seene ; 
0  let  thy  Yrisdomo  ®  soe  direct  mee 
16         thai  I  may  blind  Argus  eyen  ! 

for  my  true  hart  shall  neuer  remou[e,] 
iho  I  line  not  where  I  loue. 


[page  292] 


I  wag  happy 
with  my 
love,  and 
then  waa 
torn  from 
her. 


We  are  apart 
now, 


bat  Fortnnc 
may  chan^?^, 
and  join  ati. 


Do  not 
sacpect  mc, 


though  I  am 
away  from 
yon. 


'  Read  netted,  to  rbymo  with  rested, 
— Skeat. 

*  In  a  summe  of  happinesso. — P. 

*  wreated.— F. 

*  O  let  mc  soon  from  life  rpmoyo. — P. 


•  Since  I  lire  not  whore  I  love. — P. 
Since   I    live    not  where  I  would 

faine. — H. 

•  do. — P.  '  remove.— P. 

•  love.— P.  •  MS.  wiadone.— F. 
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I  LIUB  WHEBE  I  LOUE. 


What  grief 

havel 

raffefBdl 


Sweeie !  what  greeffe  haae  I  soBiained 
20         in  the  acoompliBhiiig  my  defiires  !  ^ 

mj  affections  are  not  ffamed, 
iho  my  wish  be  nere  the  nere.* 

if  wishes  wold  snbstantiall  prone, 
S4     then  wold  I  line  where  I  lone. 


WHh 

bleeding 

hmxtflpnj 

to  b8  with 
thee  again. 


88 


Tme  conceit  bo  still  my  feeding, 
&  the  ffood  being  soe  '  oonceipted, 

whilest  my  hart  for  thee  lyes  bleeding, 
snnne  A  heanens  to  be  intreatod ; 

perhaps  my  orisons  then  may  mono, 

that  I  may  line  wheire  I  lone. 


When 

heaven 

graatathla. 


we'll  nnfle 
at  pant 
troublea. 


Lone  A  ffaction  still  agreeing, 
9S         by  the  consent  of  heanens  electyon, 

where  wee  both  may  hane  onr  being, 
vndemeath  the  heanens  proteciyon, 

&  smiling  att  onr  sorrowes  past^ 
36     wee  shall  enioye  ^  onr  wishe  att  Last. 


&n». 


*  To  accompliBh  my  dedre. — ^P. 

•  nigher. — P. 

'  After  this  is  written  catUenUd,  with 


the  tente  only  marked  oat»  then  foUovs 
edpted.—T, 
*  mayeigoy. — P. 
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This  touching  ballad  is  unhappily  somewhat  imperfect  in  parts ; 
and  we  have  not  met  with  any  copy  elsewhere,  with  which  it 
might  be  collated. 

The  story  would  be  too  painful  and  disgusting  to  read,  but  for 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  the  poor  sadly  abused  lady.  This, 
while  it  aggravates  our  loathing  of  the  monster  whose  prey  she 
became,  and  makes  her  wrongs  the  more  hideous,  yet  renders  the 
tale  tolerable.  That  gleam  of  Ught  reconciles  our  eyes  to  the 
Stygian  darkness.  Otherwise  it  would  be  too  horrible.  We 
could  not  endure  even  to  read  of  such  a  fiend  as  he  who  appears 
in  it 

This  atrocious  ruffian  is  apparently  a  Scotchman  (so  his  name 
seems  to  imply,  and  w.  69,  92),  who  concludes  a  moonlight 
meeting  with  a  fond,  weak,  credulous  woman  by  deliberately 
robbing  her,  not  only  of  her  father's  gold  which  she  had  fetched 
at  his  request,  but  of  every  article  of  dress  she  had  on,  in  spit^ 
of  her  piteous  pleadings,  and  this  with  brutal  declarations  that 
the  spoil  is  intended  for  his  own  lady  who  dwells  in  a  far 
country,  till  at  last  remains  to  her  only  such  covering  as  nature 
gave — ^her  long  flowing  hair.  Then  he  gives  the  poor  wretched 
creature  the  choice  of  dying  there  and  then  on  his  sword's  point, 
or  going  home  as  she  was.  She  goes  home,  to  be  greeted  by  her 
father's  curse,  and  die  of  a  broken  heart  at  his  door.  The  story 
is  too  frightful  to  be  told  as  a  reality ;  it  is  told  as  a  dream. 

'  Shewing  his  dialoyalty  to  an  EaxVs  daughter.    This  Song  in  some  Places  is 
imperfect — P. 
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TOrXOB  ANDREW. 


I  dreuiit  o£ 

jonnic 

AiMlrew. 


A  \at\y  t4'llii 
him  -'hv* 
lovcil  him 
long. 


8 


As :  I  was  cast  in  mj  ffirst  sicopc, 

a  dreadffnll  draught '  in  my  mind  I  drew ; 

fibr  I  was  dreamed  of  one  *  jong  man, 
some  men  called  him  jongc  Andrew. 

the  moone  shone  bright,  &  itt  cast  a  ffajre  light ; 

sayes  shee,  **  welcome,  my  honey,  my  hart,  A  mj 
sweete! 
for  I  hane  loncd  thee  this  7  long  yoerc, 

A  our  chance  itt  was  wee  cold  nener  mectc." 


IlekiMca 
her. 


She  rrrninds 
him  of  liii* 
promi<*c<  U> 
marry  Imst. 


He  nyi  he'll 

doit 

if  nho  bringH 

him  her 

fAthcr't 

Rold. 


ShegeUhar 


fiithcr'B&OO/. 
and  jowclfl, 


and  takes 
them  to 
yoxmg 
Andrew. 


then  he  tookc  her  in  his  armes  2, 
A  k[i]sscd  her  both  choeke  &  chin  ; 

6  2"?  or  3*r  he  pleased  this  may  * 

15  before  they  tow  did  part  in  twinn  ; 

saies,  "  now,  good  Sir,  yon  haue  had  yotcr  will, 

yon  can  demand  no  more  of  mee ; 
Good  Sir,  Bomember  what  yon  said  before,^ 

16  &  goe  to  the  church  &  marry  mee.'* 

'*  ffairo  maid,  I  cannott  doe  as  I  wold ; 
[Till  I  am  got  to  my  own  country  ^] 
goo  homo  &  fett  ^  thy  Others  redd  gold, 
20         &  He  goe  to  the  church  &  marry  thee.*' 

this  Ladye  is  gone  to  her  ffaihers  hall, 
&  well  she  knew  where  his  red  gold  Lay, 

7  and  counted  fforth  5  hundred  pound 
24         besides  all  other  luells  &  chaines, 

&  brought  itt  all  to  youngo  Andrew ; 
itt  was  well  counted  vpon  his  knee, 
then  he  tooke  her  by  the  LOlyo  white  hand, 
28         &  led  her  yp  to  one  ®  hill  soe  hye ; 


*  sketch,  picture.— F. 

*  a.— P. 

*  maid. — P. 

*  yoi*  swore. — P, 


•  Percy's  line.— F. 

•  fet.  Vid.  fol.  514.  Note. 
'  she.— P. 

•  a.— P. 


—P. 
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shee  had  vpon '  a  gowne  of  blaoke  vehietfc ; — 
a  pitiyffii]!  sight  after  yee  shall  see  ;-* 

**  pat  of  thy  clothes,  bonny  wenche,"  he  sayes, 
^'  for  noe  ffoote  fmiher  thoust  gang  with  mee." 


hflrtakaofl 


bat  then  shee  pat  of  her  gowne  of  yelaett* 

*  with  many  a  salt  teare  from  her  eye. 
And  in  a  kirtle  of  fl^e  ^  broaden  silke  [pagtSM] 

36        shee  stood  beffore  yonng  Andrews  eya 

sais,  *'  o  pat  off*  thy  kirtle  of  silke ; 

ffor  some  A  aU  shall  goe  with  mee : 
A  to  my  owne  Lady  I  most  itt  beare, 
40        who  *  I  mast  needs  loae  better  then  thee." 


hsr  volfot 
gown* 


then  shee  pat  of  her  kirtle  of  silke 

with  ^  many  a  salt  teare  still  ffrom  her  eye ; 
in  a  petiooate  of  Scarlett  redd 
44         shee  stood  before  yoong  Andrewes  eye. 

saies,  **  o  pat  of*  thy  petiooate ; 

for  some  ft  all  of  itt  shall  goe  with  mee ; 
A  to  my  owne  Lady  I  will  itt  beare, 
48        which  dwells  soe  ffarr  in  a  strange  coantrye.*' 

bat  then  shee  pat  of  her  petiooate 

with  many  a  salt  teare  still  from  her  eye ; 
ft  in  a  smocke  of  braae  white  silke 
62        shee  stood  before  yoong  Andrews  eye. 

saiesy ''  o  pat  of*  thy  smocke  of  silke ; 
for  some  ft  all  shall  goe  with  mee ; 
ynto  my  owne  Ladye  I  will  it  beare, 
56        thai  dwells  soe  ffarr  in  a  strange  coantrye." 


bvrilkai 
kiztiA, 

hernutat 


pettkxMt, 

her  white 
rflkmock 


■  igi  bnckettad  for  omission  by  P.  bnided. — ^F. 

*  TMYet  gown. — P.  •  Put  off,  put  o£ — ^P. 

*  while  many  .  •  .  nn.^P.  *  whom. — ^P. 

*  a  fine  kiztle. — P.      ?  breaden,         '  while  ....  ran  from.— P. 
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(though  die 

pnuntokBsp 

It). 


and  her  hand 


Then  he  asks 
her  whether 


■hePlldleon 
hie  ewordor 

K  naked 
me. 


BhechooMi 


walking 
naked  home, 

hnt  warns 

yoong 

Andrew  that 
her  father 
will  hang 
him  If  ho 
oatoheBhim, 


andhor 

hrothenwill 

takehialila. 


sayea,'  **  o  rememberi  yotixig  Andrew ! 

once  o>f  a  woman  you.  were  borne ; 
&  ffor  that  biiih  that  Marye  bore, 
60        IprayyonletmyamockebeTpon!" 

**  yes,  ffayre  Ladye,  I  know  lit  well ; 

onoe  of  a  woman  I  was  borne ; 
yetfc  ffor  noe  buih  that  Mary  bore, 
64        thy  smooke  eball  not  be  left  here  ypon." 

bnt  then  shoe  put  of  her  head  geere  ffine ; 

shoe  hadd  billaments  '  worth  a  lOOf ; 
the  hayre  that  was  vpon  this  bony  wench  head,* 
68        oonered  her  bodye  downe  to  the  ground. 

then  he  pnlled  forth  a  Boottish  brand, 

&  held  itt  there  in  his  owne  right  hand ;  ^ 
saies,  *' whether  wilt  thou  dye  vpon  my  swords 
point,  Ladye, 
72         or  thow  wilt '  goe  naked  home  againe  P  " 

*^  my  liffe  is  sweet,  then  Str,"  said  shoe, 

**  therfore  I  pray  yon  leane  mee  With  mine ; 
before  I  wold  dye  on  your  swords  point, 
76         I  had  rather  goe  naked  home  againe. 

*^  my  ffather,'*  shee  sayes,  "  is  a  right  good  Erie 

as  any  remaines  in  his  conntrye ; 
if  ener  he  doe  your  body  take, 
80        yoiir  sore  to  fflower  a  g^ow  tree ; 

**  &1  hane  7  brethren,"  shee  sayes,® 

^'  &  they  are  all  hardy  men  &  bold ; 
giff  ener  th£  doe  your  body  take, 
84        yon  mnst  nener  gang  qnicke  oner  the  mold." 


'  she  sayes. — ^P. 

•  habiUunents,  dress,  doaths. — ^P. 

■  but  .  .  .  upon  her  head. — ^P. 


*  And  there  he  held  it  fbitii  amaine. 
—P.  •  wQt  thou.— P. 

'  And  seven  brathzen  I  haToshe  sajB. 
-P. 
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'^if  yowr  ffaiher  be  a  right  good  Erie 

as  any.  remainee  in  biB  owne  ooontrye, 
tuah  1  he  shall  neaer  my  body  take, 
88         Be  gang  eoe  ffaat  oner  ^  the  eea ! 

''  if  you  haae  7  biettneiii"  he  sayeeiy 

"  if  they  be  neuer  aoe  hardy  or  bold ; 
tnah !  they  shall  neaer  my  body  take ; 
92        He  gang  soe  ffast  into  the  soottish  mold !  " 


Yonng 
Andrew  aajs 
hell 


sail  from  her 
father, 


and  take 
lefDgeln 
Sootund 
from  her 
brotbfln. 


96 


Now  this  Ladye  is  gone  to  her  &ther8  hall 
when  eaery  body  their  rest  did  take ; 

bat  the  Erie  w^^h  was  her  &ther  [dear]  ' 
lay  waken  for  his  deere  daughters  sake. 


The  lady 
goes  home, 


100 


"  but  who  is  <%at,"  her  fiather  oan  say,' 
"  that  soe  prinilye  knowes  tJiat  pinn  ^  P  " 

''  its  Hellen,  your  owne  deere  daughter,  ffather  ^  ! 
I  pray  you  rise  and  lett  me  in.** 


her  father 
bean  her, 


•  "noe,  by  my  hood^  !  **  qtioth  her  ffikther  then, 
"  my  [house]  thoust  ^  neuer  oome  within, 
without  I  had  my  red  g^ld  againe.*' 

104     "  nay,  your  gold  is  gone,  ffibther !  '*  said  shoe.' 
''  then  naked  thou  came  into  this  world, 
and  naked  thou  shalt  retome  againe/* 


"  nay !  god  fforgaue  his  death,  father !  "  shee  sayes, 
108        ''  &  soe  I  hope  you  will  doe  mee." 

''  away,  away,  thou  cursed  woman !  ^ 

I  pray  god  an  ill  death  thou  may  dye ! "  [pi«»  sm] 


bat  won*t  let 
her  in  till 
Bhehringi 
baokhia 
gold. 


She  laja  it'a 
gone. 


ti 


'  hence  o're. — ^P. 

•  dear.— P. 

•  to  eay.— P. 

•  pinn.    Gompere  vol.  i.  p.  849,  L  38, 
*  he  thirled  vpon  a  ptaii.' — ^F. 

»  hese.— P. 


•  O  no,  0  no,  I  will  not  rise.— P. 
»  Rood.— P. 

•  my  House  thou. — ^P. 

'  O  pardon,  pardon  me,  she  say?, 
For  all  your  red  gold  it  is  taen.— P# 


12 
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falk 


ahee  stood  806  kmg  qnackiiig  on  ilie  gitnind 
US        tin  ^  her  hart  itt  bunt*  in  thiee, 

A  then  flhee  ffell  dead  downe  in  a  swoond ; 
A  this  was  theendof  thisbonxi^Ladye. 


iBilM 


her 

ooipae. 


ithe  morning  when  her  ffikther  gott '  Tppt 
116        a  |iitiyffull  sight  there  he  might  see  ^ ; 

hiflownedeere  daogfater  was  dead*  wtthont*  Clotbes! 
th^  teares  thej  trickeled  fi»t  ffirom  his  eye ; 


He 

his  love  of 
gold. 


saisy  **  fye  of  gold,  and  ^e  of  iTee !  ^ 
ISO        for  I  sett  soe  mnch  by  mj  red  gold 

(Aat  nowitt  hath  lost  both  my  daughter  and  mee!" 


Mid  fadeuM 
a  flower  In 


Aetoyoooff 


hthwlii't 
gone  half  A 
mile  into 
Walfli 


bat  after  *  this  time  he  neere  donght '  good  day, 
bat  as*®  flowers  doth  fiide  in  the  frost, 
1S4    soe  he  did  wast  A  weare  away. 

bat  let  TB  leaoe  talking  of  this  Ladye, 

A  talke  some  more  of  yoong  Andrew,*  > 
ffor  fialse  he  was  to  this  bonny  Ladye ; 
1S8        more  pitty  that  itt  had  *'  not  beene  trae. 

he  was  not  gone  a  mile  into  the  wild  forrest,*' 

or  halfe  a  mile  into  the  hart  of  wales, 
bat  there  they  oooght  him  by  sach  a  brane  wyle 
13S        that  hee  mast  oome  to  tell  noe  more  tales. 


"  until.— P. 
«  tml^— P. 
■  row.— P. 

*  mi^t  he  Me. — ^P. 

•  then  lay  dead. — ^P. 

*  amp  foUowB  in  tho  MS.,  luid  is 
croisecloat. — ^F. 

*  O  fye  0  fye  now  on  my  sold 

O  fye  on  ^Id  &  fye  on  tee. — ^P. 

•  ThiiB  having  loet  hia  daughter  &ir, 
He  after  &c. — P. 

•  doQght— A.-S.  dugaHf  valere,  hinc 
dohtig  Sax.  i.  e.  doughty,  fortia,  strenna, 
Glofls.  ad  Q.  Dong!  —P. 


»  [insert]  the.-^. 

*'  And  once  more  tell  of  yovng  An- 
drew.—P. 
»«  he  had.— P. 

"  He  scarse  waa  from  this  Lady  good* 

or 
As  he  did  from  this  Lady  go 

And  thio'  the  forest  past  his  vaj 
A  furions  wolf  did  him  beset 
And  there  this  peqnred  Jat^k 
did  slay. — ^P. 
And  tow'rd  the  woods  had  ganged 
away. — ^P. 
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ffiill  BOone  a  wolfe  did  of  him  smell, 
A  shee  came  roarixig  like  a  beare, 
A  gaping  like  a  ffeend  of  hell ; 


befonA 
wolf 
attMked 
him, 


1 36    Boe  they  ffonght  together  like  2  Lyons  [there],i 

&  fire  betweene  them  2  glashet  ont ; 

ih&  ranght  eche  other  sach  a  great  rappe, 

that  there  yonng  Andrew  was  slame,  well  I  wott.  kiUed  him, 


140     but  *  now  yonng  Andrew  he  is  dead ; 

bat  he  was  nener  bnryed  vnder  mold ; 
for  ther  as  the  wolfe  devoured  him, 
there  '  lyes  all  this  great  erles  gold« 


and  eat  him 
up. 


ffins. 


*  Teftcy  has  added  there,  and  marked 
the  line  aa  part  of  the  yene  aboye.— F. 


«  And.— P. 

•  And  there  &c — ^P. 


Peref  has  mariced  in  red  ink  braeketa, 
for  omifisiQD,  the  following  woida  or  parts 
of  them: 

aa,  1. 142. 

n,  q^  nener,  1. 141. 

&ther,  1.  107. 

but,  1.  97. 

deere,  1.  96. 

in  ^into,  L  92. 

with,  L  74. 


point,  Ladye,  1.  71. 

tliia  bony  wench,  L  67. 

yp  e^ypon,  L  64,  60,  29. 
In  line  8  he  marks  cM  neuer  to  be 
transposed  to  neuer  cold.  In  other  poems 
I  haye  not  noticed  these  red  ink  masks. 
They  would  haye  swelled  the  notes  too 
mudi,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Percy*^B 
altezations  already. 
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9  -  iiSSf  i  ^ 

^  A  Jio/'  says  Nares,  *^  meant  anciently  not  only  a  merry  dance, 
but  merriment  and  humour  in  writings  and  particularly  a  baUad. 
Thus  when  Polonins  objects  to  the  Player's  speech,  Hamlet 
sarcastically  observes, 

He'i  for  a/t99  or  %  talo  of  bavdiy  or  lie  aleepa, — (HamL  ii.  £•) 

He  does  not  mean  a  dance  (which  then  players  did  not  under- 
take), but  ludicrous  dialogue  or  a  ballad.  •  •  •  In  the  HarleiaD 
collection  of  old  ballads  are  many  under  the  title  of  jiffs;  as 
'A  Northern  Jige^  called  Daintiej  come  thou  to  me,*  ^  A  meny 
new  Jigge  or  the  pleasant  Wooing  between  Kit  and  P^gge^'  &c. 
So  in  the  Fatal  Contract  by  Hemmings, 

Well  hear  joarjigy : 
How  18  your  balled  titled  ?^Aot  it.  ea  i.) 

Thus: 

A  email  matterl  yoii*ll  find  it  worth  Mfg  of  Weetmiaeter,  aUhoagfa  it  be  bet  a 
barejig.— (Hog  hath  loet,^.    O.  PL  ▼!.  386.) 

It  appears  that  this  jig  was  a  baHad." 

The  following  specimen  of  the  Jig  Dialogical  is  a  sort  of 
vulgar  reproduction  of  the  Nut^Brovm  Maid.  The  mode  and 
circumstances  of  life  depicted  in  the  original  ballad  had  passed  out 
of  date ;  the  old  order  had  given  place  to  a  new.  A  new  audience — 
new  chronologically,  new  socially — demanded  a  new  version — a 
<<  people's  edition,"  so  to  speak.  The  lover  who  here  tests  hia 
mistress  is  no  knight,  but  a  common  soldier;  the  mistress  is 
no  highborn  lady,  but  a  common  woman.  And  these  personal 
changes  are  characteristic  of  the  others  which  the  old  ballad  has 
undergone,  to  take  its  present  shape.    No  such  transmutations 

*  PopjB,  iy.  42.    A  Poetical  Dialogue  between  a  Soldier  &  hia  Mistreas,  not  nn- 
like  the  J^ut-bxown  Maid. — ^P. 
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axe  likely  to  be,  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view^  suooessful.  This 
one  is  not.  But  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  too  great  to  be 
altogether  destroyed,  however  rude  the  hands  that  handle  it. 

Something  of  the  charm  of  the  Nut^Brown  Maid  lingers  around 

this  Jig. 

Other  handlers  of  the  old  ballad  turned  it  to  a  religious  sense. 

See  the  New  Notbrowne  Mayd  upon  the  Passion  of  Christ  in 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England. 


yon. 


"MaRGRETT,  my  sweetest  margett !  I  must  goe !      J^gJ^ 

most  dere  to  mee  that  nener  ^  may  be  soe ; 

as  ffortane  willes,  I  cannott  itt  deny." 

*'  then  know  thy  lone,  thy  Margarott,  shee  must  dye. 


iMTS 


"ThenrU 
die." 


**  Not  ffor  the  gold  that  euer  CroBSSus  hadd, 
wold  I  once'  see  thy  sweetest  lookes  soe  &de ; 
nor  '  ffor  all  that  my  eyes  did  euer  ^  see, 
8    wold  I  once  port  thy  sweetest  loue  from  mee ; 

''  The  King  comands,  &  I  must  to  the  warres." 
^'thers  *  others  more  euow  to  end  those  cares." 
'*  but  I  am  one  appointed  ffor  to  goe, 
12    &1  dare  not  ffor  my  liffe  once  say  noe." 

"  0  marry  mee,  &  you  may  stay  att  home ! 
ffuU  30  weekes  you  know  that  I  am  gone.^" 
'*  theres  time  enough ;  another  ffather  take ; 
16    heele  loue  thee  well,  &  not  thy  child  forsake." 

<<  And  haue  I  doted  oudr  thy  sweetest  fface  P 
&  dost  infring  the  thiogs  I  haue  in  chase, 
thy  ffaith,  I  meane  ?  but  I  wiU  wend  wtth  thee." 
so   "  itt  is  to  £hr  ffor  Pegg  to  goe  with  mee." 


Not  for  the 
world  would 
I  make  yon 


bnt  I  nmet 
totliewaze. 


"  Uozry  me 
and  stay  «t 
home  I" 

Oetanothear 
father  for 
yonroblld. 

"No,  I  loTa 
yon 


and  will  go 
with  yon* 


'  i.e.  nerer  hereafter. — H. 
*  There  is  a  mark  like  an  i  undotted 
before  the  o. — ^F. 
■  nor  yet— 1*. 


*  OnlyhalfthetioremtheMS. — ^F. 
»  There's— P. 

•i.e.witJiChild^P. 
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^I  win  goe  wvUi  thee,  my  lone,  both  night  and  day, 
Alwillbearethyswordlikelakyney;  Lead  the  wsy!'*' 
*'  bnt  wee  mnst  TydOi  &  will  yon  ffoUow  then 
S4    amongBt  a  tn)ope  of  TB  ^Aais*  annedmenp  " 


"  He  beare  thy  Lanoe»  &  grinde  thy  stiiropp  too. 
He  mb  thy  honee,  &  more  then  that  He  doo." 
"  but  Margretto  ffingan,  they  be  all  to  £Bne 
to  stand  &  waite  when  ahee  shall  see  mee  dine." 


wait  on  yoB, 


'*  lie  see  yon  dine,  &  wayte  still  att  your  backe. 
He  giue  yon  wine  or  any  thing  jaa  Lacke." 
*'  bnt  yonle  repine  when  yon  shall  see  mee  hane 
as   a  dainty  wenoh  thai  is  both  ffine  &  brane." 


lovBjrow 


BeeToaui 
withlMr» 


niy  own 
bAbj 


Too  miutn*t 
go  with  me. 


"Thenrn 
dSe,loTiiig 
yoaitilL'' 

No,rUitop 
with  yon. 


*'  He  love  thy  wench,  my  sweetest  lone,  I  tow, 
He  watch  the  time  when  shee  may  pleasure  you ! 
'*  but  you  will  greeue  to  see  tb  lye  in  bedd ; 
36    &  you  must  watch  still  in  anothers  steede.*' 

"  He  watch  my  lone  to  see  you  take  your  rest ; 
&  when  you  sleepe,then  shall  I  thinke  me  blest* 
<<  the  time  will  oome,  deliuered  yon  must  bee ; 
40   then  in  the  campe  you  will  discredditt  mee.'* 

<<  He  goe  f&om  thee  beffor  Mat  time  ahaibee ; 
when  all  his  well,  my  lone  agaane  He  see." 
«  all  will  not  seme,  ffor  Margarett  may  not  goe ; 
44   then  doe  resolue,  my  lone,  what  else  to  doe.*' 

*'  Must  I  not  goe  P  why  then,  sweete  lone,  adew! 
needs  must  I  dye,  but  yet  in  dying  trew!" 
**  a !  stay  >  my  lone  !  I  lone  my  Margarett  well, 
48    A  heere  I  wow  ^  with  Margarett  stiU  to  dwell ! " 


»• 


»  along  the  way.— P. 
«  all-P. 


•  Ah!  Btay.— P. 

*  TOW.^P. 
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*^  QinB  me  thy  faBnd !  thy  Margarett  lines  againe !  " 
"  heeres  ^  my  hand !  He  nen^  breed  thee  paine !        ^'^^ 
I  kisae  my  lone  in  token  thai  is  soe ; 
5S    wee  will  be  wedd :  come,  Margarett,  let  vs  goe."        ^H^^ 

ffins. 


*  here  ib. — ^P. 


UKIVV^LSITY^) 


'Ar 


•  ,  ' 


.  ■^•     ^    '[ 
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€ffIamort  $  ^ 

(In  ffiz  P^oti^P.] 

This  romance  has  been  printed  among  the  Thornton  Bomances 
for  the  Camden  Society  from  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Libnury  of 
Cambridge  (Ff.  iL  38),  the  copies  of  it  and  Degrtvant  made  by 
Thornton  ^^unfortunately  being  imperfect"    There  is  another 
copy  among  the  MSS.  Cotton  (Calig.  A.  11).    The  Percy  Folio 
copy  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time :  *'  A  single  leaf  of  another 
early  copy/*  as  Mr.  Halliwell,  the  editor  of  the  Thornton  Bo- 
mances, informs  us,  '*  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Lord 
Francis  Egerton.     It  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1508  by 
Walter  Chapman,  and  subsequently  at  London  by  Copland  and 
Walley.     Shakespeare  may  possibly  have  had  this  hero  in  his 
mind  when  he  calls  one  of  his  characters  by  his  name  in  the 
Tiuo  OenUemen  of  Verona :  *  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fidr  Sir 
Eglamore?'    The  name,  however,  appears  to  have  passed  into 
a  kind  of  proverb.    So  in  Dekker's  Satmrniastix :  '  Adieu,  Sir 
Eglamorel   adieu,  lute-string,   curtain-rod,  goose-quill!'     The 
name  of  Torrent  of  Portugal  is  partly  founded  upon  the  story 
related  in  Sir  Eglamore.    The  names  are  changed,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  too  striking  to  have  been  the  result  of  chance.    The 
treachery  of  the  sovereign,  the  prowess  of  the  knight,  the  indis- 
cretions and  misfortunes  of  the  lady,  and  the  happy  conclusions 

'  The  readings  marked  T.  are  from  Camden  Society  in  1844.    Yeiy  fev  of 

the  Thornton  MS.,  '  Sir  Eglamour  of  the  very  many  differenoea  between  the 

Aitois '  (MS.  Syr  Egyllamowre  of  Artas)  tvo  texta  are  given. — ^F. 
as   edited   by  Mr.   Halliwell  for   the 
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of  her  misfortunes — ^these  form  the  leading  incidents  of  each 
romance*  Torrent  of  Portugal  is  preserved  in  an  unique  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Ghetham  Library  at 
^Manchester : 

Here  bygynnetli «  good  tale 
Of  Tonente  of  Portingide : 

and  although  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  errors  of  the  scribe, 
contains  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable.  As  this  poetical 
tale  has  recently  been  published,  there  is  no  necessity  for  proving 
in  this  place  a  similarity  that  will  be  at  once  detected  by  the 
reader;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  history  attached  to  the 
source  of  these  romances  that  remains  to  be  unravelled." 

Ellis  makes  the  abstract  he  gives  of  Eglamore  from  the  copy 
printed  by  Walley.  All  at  all  Important  differences  between  the 
Thornton  copy  and  ours  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Fumivall  in  the 
notes. 

The  romance  is  certainly  of  more  than  usual  merit — less  prolix 
and  garrulous,  or  rather  of  more  interesting  garrulity.  Many  of 
its  ^  positions  ^  are  indeed  of  the  kind  commonest  in  romantic 
literature^  as  the  passage  of  the  squire's  love  for  his  brd's 
daughter,  the  combat  with  the  giant,  the  unconsummated 
marriage  of  a  son  and  his  mother.  No  one  of  them  perhaps 
can  be  pronounced  noveL  The  stories  of  a  woman's  exposure 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas,  and  of  the  carrying  off  of 
her  son  by  a  great  bird,  are  well  known  elsewhere — in  Ghaucer*s 
Man  of  Law^a  Tale^  and  among  the  legends  of  the  house  of 
Stanley — and  are  undoubtedly  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  there 
are  other  charms  beside  novelty  of  incident.  These  can  make 
old  things  new,  can  endow  with  spirit  and  vigour  the  form  that 
is  worn  and  wasted.  The  minstrel  who  wrote,  or  rather  trans- 
lated, this  piece,  if  a  minstrel  he  was,  as  verses  1227-9  might 
suggesti  told  an  old  tale  freshly, — a  tale  of  love  much  crossed 
and  thwarted,  but  prosperous  in  the  end-— of  treachery,  potent 
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and  prevailing  for  a  while,  but  at  last  ahown  liitile  and 
of  strange  partings  and  yet  stranger  meednga. 

Foil  true  it  u,  by  god  in  haftTco, 
Tlut  BMB  mtei  aft  uMt  ffceren. 

Thrice  old  themes  these ;  but  in  the  hands  of  this  romanoe-writer 
made  juveneseent. 

Such  an  union  between  mother  and  son  as  that  which  oocois 
in  Eglamore  is  a  very  fisiyonrite  arrangement  with  the   old 
romance-writers.    It  immediately  precedes  and  generally  brings 
about  the  i»ay¥fip$ai».    Thus  the  eztremest  alarm  and  harror 
immediately  introduce  the  extremest  delight.    Fear  and  joy  are 
brought  into  the  closest  juxtaposition.  The  romanoe-wiiter  coold 
conceive  of  no  more  terrible  disturbance  and  overthrow  of  the 
order  of  nature  than  that  fearful  ccmversion  of  a  mother  into  a 
wife,  a  son  into  a  husband — ^that  ruin  of  the  most  beantifdl  of 
the  domestic  relations.    Though  bold  enouj^  to  describe  it  as 
possible,  and,  indeed,  imminent,  he  never  dares  to  let  it  actually 
come  to  pass.    He  never  1^  the  ghastly  shade  become  a  living 
thing.    The  Greek  poets  too  regarded  tihis  same  connection  as 
the  culminating  horror.    In  their  eyes,  too,  conflicts  betwesi 
fiokther  and  son,  love  othor  than  pious  between  son  and  mother, 
appeared  the  most  frightful  of  all  possible  firij^tfiilnesseSi    But 
they  went  further  than  the  old  romance-writers.    They  were  not 
content  with  the  apprehension ;  they  did  not  shrink  from  the  act 
What  in  the  romances  is  only  threatened,  is  in  the  Greek  legend 
perpetrated.  Hideous  possibilities  become  there  yet  more  hideous 
realities.    Eve  in  the  one  case  only  fingers  the  apple;  in  the 
other  she  plucks  and  eats  it.    Medieval  feeling  was  the  more 
delicate  and  sensitive  in  this  respect    Its  poet  ever  averts  the 
horrible  catastrophe.    As  the  storm  \b  on  the  point  of  burstings 
and  the  nymphs  with  wild  frantic  &ces  stand  ready  to  ^  shriek 
on  the  mountain,"  suddenly  the  sky  clears,  there  are  pious 
embracings,  the  domestic  sanctities  are  preserved  and  ratified. 
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pPartL] 

[Sow  l^glamore  lored  Christabdl,  and  tmdertook  three  Deeds  of  Arms  to  win  her.] 


8 


IS 


lESlJS  :  Christ,  heaaen  king! 
grant  vs  all  his  deere  blessinge, 

A  bnilde  vs  [in]  ^  his  bower  * ! 
&  gine  them  [ioje]  '  that  will  hears 
of  Elders  tJiat  before  ts  were, 

^t  lined  in  gpreat  honor.^ 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  Knight 
that  was  both  *  hardye  &  wight, 

A  stiffe  in  enerye  stower; 
A  wher  any  deeds  of  annes  were, 
hee  wan  the  prize  with  sheeld  &  speare, 

A  ener  he  was  the  fflower. 


Ohi1st,bIaM 
vm. 


and  give 
Joytothow 
tluit  lore  old 
heroes  I 


mteUyon 
of  aha^ 
knight 


who  Alwaji 
won  the 


In  Artoys  the  Knight  was  borne, 
A  his  &ther  him  bef ome ; 
listen ;  I  will  yon  say.® 
16     Su*  Prinaamonre  the  Erie  bight ; 
A  Eglamore  th£  bight  [the]  Elnight  ^ 

that  oorteona  was  alway ; 
A  he  was  for  a  man  ^  rerament, 
so    with  the  Erie  was  he  bent,' 
to  none  he  wold  say  nay.^^ 


He  was  bom 
In  Artoja, 


hie 

wae 
Bglamore; 

hewaea 


and  nercT 

refnseda 
fight. 


•  in. — ^T.    in. — ^P.    bmlde,  shelter,  as 
in  ToL  i.  p.  S7,  L  11.— P. 

•  bonre.— P. 

•  we.— T.  joye.— P. 

•  honoore. — ^P. 

•  bolde.— P.    hnrdy.— T. 

'  Percy  marks  to  oome  ftfter  this : 

For  that  he  was  a  man  faU  bolde 
With  the  Brie  was  he  holde 
In  honsholde  nyght  &  day. 

The  Thornton  MS.  has : 


To  dedes  of  armes  he  ys  wente, 
Wyth  the  Erie  of  Artas  he  ys  lente, 
He  faylyth  hym  not  nyght  nor  daye. 
'  Sir  £glam!*  than  hyght  the  knyght. 

— ^P.    Syr  ESgylhunowre  men  calle  the 

knyjt.— T. 

*  And  for  he  was  a  man. — P. 

•  lente. — ^P.    he  ys  lente. — ^T. 

**  To  no  man  he  wolde. — ^P.    T.  has : 

Whylle  the  erle  had  him  in  holde, 
Of  dedes  of  armes  he  was  bolde. 
For  no  man  seyde  he  nay. — ^F. 
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TtoSHlol 
AxtofB 

hMftlOWlj 

dftoglitar, 


Chriitebell. 


BglaiDon 


tlie  Erie  had  noe  Child  bnt  one, 
a  maiden  as  white  as  whallee  bono,^ 
S4        Mat  his  light  heyreshold  bee; 
ChristabeU  was  the  Lad jes  name ; 
a  fihiier  maid  then  shee  was  ano 
was  none  '  in  chrisfcenije. 
28    ChristabeU  soe  well  her  bore; 
the  Erie  loned  nothing  more 

then  his  daoghter  ffiiee ; 
soe  did  thai  gentle  knight 
8S    ^Aat  was  soe  foil  of  might ; 
it  was  the  more  pitiye. 


Mid  she 
loTwhlm. 


Btnngo 

■Olds  OODM 

to  woo  bar. 


A  tonriMXli 
bald, 


tnd 

Efflamore 
tmhonm  aU 
horaolton. 


tiie  knight  was  both  hardy  &  snell, 
&  knew  the  ladye  loned  him  welL 
86        listen  a  while  &  dwell: 

Lords  came  ffinom  many  a  Land 
her  to  hane,  I  mderstand. 
With  fforoe  ffi>ld  *  and  ffell. 
40    Sir  Prinsamonre  then  did  czye 
strong  lusting  A  tomamentrye  * 

for  the  lone  of  ChristabeU. 
what  man  that  did  her  erane, 
44    snch  stroakes  Bglamore  him  gaoe, 
that  downe  right  he  ffeU. 


Ho  opens  hla 
hearttobis 
chflDnbar- 
hda, 


48 


to  his  chamberlaine  '  then  gan  he  saw,^ 
'*  ffix>m  thee  I  cann  hyde  nought  away," 

(where  they  did  together  rest  ^ ;) 
**  ffaire  fiand,  nought  to  hune, 
my  eonnoeU  thou  wold  not  saine ; 

On  thee  is  aU  my  trosi'* 


1.  Iraiy.— F.    as  fifcire.— T.  •  wjiiyer,    (with   altered     KnesWT 

«  not—P.  Thep  vw  none  socho.— T.      See  eqaiep,  st  9.  L  111  lM]mr.--F. 
'  '       " '"       *"  •  nay.— P. 

*  rest.— P.    Rdi  altered  into  tmt  in 
the  MS.— F. 


•  fepse  Iblke.— T. 

*  Syr  li^Uamowra  he  dud  to  aye 
Ck  dedes  of  armys  utterly  «-—T. 
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62    "  Master^'*  bee  said,  '*  per  ma  faj, 
what-Boeaer  yon  to  me  saj, 

I  shall  itt  neoer  oat  cast." 
"  the  Erles  daughter,  soe  god  me  Baue, 
66    the  loue  of  her  bat  that  I  haae, 
my  liffe  itt  may  not  Last." 


andMyshe 
shall  die 
nnlenhe 
can  win 
ChrUtabeU's 
love. 


"  "Mader"  said  the  yonng  man  ffiree, 
**  yon  haae  told  me  yovr  prioitje ; 
60        I  will  gine  yon  answere 
to  this  tale :  I  vnderstand 
yon  are  a  knight  of  litle  Land, 
A  mneh  wold  bane  more ; 
64    If  I  sbold  to  that  Ladye  goo 
A  show  your  hart  A  lone, 

shoe  lightlye  wold  let  me  feae ; 
the  man  that  heweth  oner  bye, 
68    some  chipp  fPalleth  on  his  eye ; 
thns  doth  it  ener  &re. 


Theoham* 
berlaln 


that 

Eglamoreii 
too  poor, 

the  lady 
wonldn't 
listen  to 
him; 


thOM 

hewing  too 
htffhget 
ohlm  in 
thdreye. 


6 

'*  remember  Moeier,  of  one  thing,  ^ 
that  shee  wold  bane  both  Erie  &  King^ 

72        ft  many  a  bold  Barron  alsoe  ; 
the  Ladye  will  bane  none  of  those, 
bnt  in  her  maidenhead  hold ;  ^ 
ffor  wist  her  ffather,  by  heanen  King, 

76    that  yon  were  sett  on  snob  a  tbinge, 
right  deere  itt  sbold  be  bongbt. 
trow  yee  shee  wold  King  fforsake, 
A  snch  a  simple  knight  take, 

so        bnt  if  yon  bane  loned  her  of  old  P  *' 


Bnt  yet  she 
rafnaes  her 
rich  snitora, 


and  that 
mnit  be  for 
Bglamoie's 

lOTBi 


I  Syr,    Uuui    unbe-thanke    on   thys 
thyng.— T. 
*  nt  wylla  ache  not  have  of  thoo, 
fint  in  godenei  Itiir  holdyth  ao, 


The  which  y  trowe  ya  for  thy  love 
and  no  mo. — ^T. 
T.    alao    txanspoaes  the  next  two 
triplets. — ^F. 
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MLAMO 


lnde«iiol 


BfUmorato 

flre  other 
knlgbti. 


goestotaJt 
It 


■adptan 
Ood 


togiT»blm 

OhrlstabeU 

Mhkwilla. 


84 


9S 


96 


100 


the  knight  anawerd  ftn  mild : 
**  ener  smoe  I  mm  »  Child 

thou  hast  heene  lotted  of'  mee. 
in  any  inating  or  any  atower, 
aaw  yon  me  hane  any  dishonor 

in  batteD  where  I  hane  bee  P  " 
''  Nay,  Master,  att  all  rights 
yon  aie  one  of  the  best  knights 

in  all  Christentye ; 
in  deeds  of  armes,  by  god  aline, 
thy  body  is  worth  other  5." 

"  gramerpy,  Sir/'  sayd  hee : 

8 


104 


Eglamore  sighed,  A  said  noe  more, 
bat  to  his  Chamber  gan  hee  ffiure, 

that  richelye  was  wronght. 
to  god  his  hands  he  held  vp  soone, 
^  LoftZ  I  "  he  said,  **  grant  me  a  boone 

as  ihon  on  roode  me  bought ! 
the  Brles  daoghter,  flhire  A  ffiee, 
ihat  shoe  may  my  wiffe  bee, 

ffor  shoe  is  most  in  my  thought ; 
that  I  may  wed  her  to  my  wiffe, 
&  in  loy  to  lead  our  liffe ;  * 

firom  care  then  were  I  brought." 


Nastdayha 


dOCRI  t  go 
todlniim 
Hall. 

ChrUtobell 
•ski  where 
he  Is. 


108 


on  the  morrow  that  maiden  small 
eate  wtth  her  &ther  in  the  hall, 

that  was  soe  &ire  &  bright, 
all  the  knights  were  at  meate  saue  hee  ; 
the  Ladye  said,  "for  gods  pittye! 

where  is  S»r  Eglamore  my  Kiii^AtP 


■  lento  WTtiu—T. 


'  and  sethen  roclies  in  my  life. — ^T. 
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his  squier  answcrd  with  hoanjc  cbcere, 
112     **lie  is  sicke,  &  dead  ffixll  neerc, 
he  prayeih  you  of  a  sight ; 
he  is  now  cast  in  each  a  care, 
but  if  he  mends  not  of  his  fare 
116        he  liueth  not  to  night." 


"Heta 
nearly  dead, 
and  prava  to 
800  yon. 


10 

the  Erie  vnto  his  daughter  spake, 
"  damsell,"  he  said,  ''  for  god  sake 
listen  vnto  mee! 
120    after  me,  doe  as  I  thee  hend ;  ^ 
to  his  chamber  see  thou  wend, 

ffor  bee  was  cnrteous  ft  ffree ; 
ffull  trulye  with  Ins  intent, 
124    with  lusting  ft  in  Tumament, 
he  said  ts  neuer  nay ; 
if  any  deeds  of  armes  were, 
he  wan  the  prize  with  tumay  ^  clcerc ; 
128         our  worsbippe  for  cuer  and  aye." 


The  Earl 

oharges 

Chri«tabeU 


[page  297] 


to  go  and 
Bglomore, 


who  neror 

rofunda 

tonxney, 


and  always 
won  the 
prixe. 


11 

then  after  meate  that  Ladyo  gent 
did  afiter  her  fathers  comandcment,^ 
shee  busked  her  to  wend. 
132     forth  shee  went  witbouten  more, 
for  nothing  wold  shoe  spare, 

but  went  there  as  bee  Lay.* 
"  Idasier,*^  said  the  squier,  '*  bo  of  good  cbccrc, 
I36r    heere  cometh  the  Erles  daughter  deerc, 
some  words  to  you  to  say." 


After  Hall, 


Christabell 


Boeato 
Bglomore, 


'  After  mete  do  ye  as  hjndc. — T.  Sco 
'After  meate,*  at.  11, 1.  129.  Bat 'after 
mo '  may  mean,  by  my  direction,  sec  1. 
IHO,  though  I  do  not  know  hend  in  the 
Bonso  of  t<!ll,  bid.— F. 

YOL.    II.  A  A 


'  jumey. — T. 

*  Only  half  the  first  •  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  T.  puts  in  three  lines  in  which  Chris- 
tabell asks  the  sqairc  how  Eglamore  is. 
— F. 
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•BdMln 
bow  bell. 


<'Dyli«for 
loreof  j«NL* 


••rmvery 
0orry  to 

gtiSTB  JML* 


"Then  be 
mj  wife,** 


12 

&  then  said  that  Ladye  bright^ 
''  how  hrotii  Str  Eglamore  my  Knight^ 
140        iAatisamaniiglLtfi&ire?" 

"  fonooihai  Ladje,  as  you  may  see^ 
WiUi  woe  I  am  bound  for  the  lone  of  yee, 
in  longing  &  in  oarc." 
144    "  Bit,"  shoe  said,  "  by  goda  pittye, 
if  yon  be  agrreened  ^  ffor  mee, 

itt  wold  gioeae  me  fall  soro !" 
'*  damsell,  if  I  might  tome  to  liffc, 
148    I  wold  haae  yon  to  my  wiiFe, 
if  itt  your  will  were." 


"TonVee 

BOblO 

knigbt, 

aadiBtiifal 
Inflgbt. 


Auk  my 
father, 


and  it  ho 
agroos. 


I  will/ 


ns 
"  Sir"  ahec  said^ ''  aoo  mote  I  thee, 
yon  are  a  Noble  Knight  and  flOree, 
162        A  come  of  gentle  blood ; 

a  manfall  man  yon  are  in  ffoild 
to  win  the  gree  weth  apeare  &  aheeld 
nobly  by  the  roode ; 
156     Sir,  att  my  fiather  read  yon  witt»* 
&  see  what  hee  will  aay  to  itt ; 

or  if  his  will  bee  good, 
A  if  thai  hee  be  att  aaaent, 
160    as  I  am  tme  Ladie  A  gent, 
my  will  it  ahalbe  g^ood.*' 


BRflamoTO  ia 
In  blisfl, 


164 


14 


the  Knight  desired  noe  other  '  bliaso 
when  ho  had  gotten  his  grantesse,^ 

but  made  royall  ^  cheere ; 
ho  comanded  a  Sqiuer  to  goo 


'  The  rr  is  much  liko  u  in  the  MS.^  F. 

*  T.  nuikes  tho  ladv  take  tho  *Afik 
Papa'  on  herself,  and  when  thoj  arc 
airreed,  she'll  not  fail  Eglamore. — F« 


■  kepto  no  more. — T. 

*  getoD  frninnt  of  thys. — ^T. 

*  hur  f  ulle  gode.--T. 
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to  ffeitch  gold,  a  100 '  or  towe, 
&  giae  the  ^  Maidens  deere. 
168    Sir  Eglamore  said,  ^^  boo  hano  I  blisso ! 
to  your  marriage  I  giue  you  this, 

ffor  yee  ueuer  come  heere  yore." 
the  Lady  then  thanked  &  kissed  the  Knight ; 
172    sheo  tooko  her  leauo  anon-right, 

"  farwell,  my  true  sonne  deere."  • 


aadgiTM 
Ohi1fltabeU*8 

1001. 


ChriBtabell 
kJlaseshlinf 


15 

then  homeward  shee  tooke  the  way.^ 
"  welcome !  "  sayd  the  Brie,  "  in  flfay, 
176        tell  mee  how  haue  yeo  doone. 

say,  my  daughter  as  white  as  any  flower, 
how  ffareth  my  knight  Sir  Eglamore  P  " 
A  shee  answered  him  soone: 
180    '*  fforsooth,  to  mee  he  hartilye  sware 
he  was  amended  of  his  Care, 

good  comfort  hath  hee  tane ; 
he  told  me  &  my  maidens  hende, 
184    thai  hee  vnto  the  riuer  wold  wend 
With  hounds  &  hawkes  right." 


goeaback  to 
her  fftthflTf 


andtfeUabiin 
Sir 

B^amoraU 
qvdteweU, 


and  Is  going 

<rat 

hawking. 


16 

the  Erie  said,  "  soe  Mote  I  thee, 
with  him  will  I  ryde  that  sight  to  see, 

188        to  make  my  hart  more  light."  ^ 
on  the  morrow,  when  itt  was  day, 
Sir  Eglamore  tooke  the  way 
to  the  riuer  ffuU  right. 

192    the  Erie  made  him  redye  there, 
&  both  rode  to  they  riuer 


Noxtday 
SgUunora 

ftfyj  tHf>  Barl 
hawk 


>  and  take  on  hunduid  pownd.— T. 

«  hur.— T. 

»  And  seyde  *  Farowello  my  fore.' — T. 


*  Crystyabelle  hath  takyn  hnr  way. 
—T. 

•  For  oomforte  of  that  knyght.— T. 


A  a2 
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BQLAUORE. 


•lid  mo 

plcnmnt 

togctbcr. 


196 


to  see  some  fiiiiie  fflight. 
aU  they  day  they  made  good  cheere : 
a  wiaih  began,  as  yon  may  heare, 

long  ere  itt  wba  night.  ^ 


Baiooming 
home, 
BKlamoro 
Mka  if  tho 
BarlwiU 
hear  him. 

OerUinljr, 


<« 


I  like  to 
hear  yoa : 


jroaYo  tho 

best  kni^'ht 
in  Um  Uad." 


*'Wbn  wiU 
joor 

darghtflrbe 
betiotlwdr" 


17 

as  they  rode  homeward  in  the  way, 
Str  Eglamoro  to  the  Erie  gan  say, 
SCO        "  My  lord,  will  you  now  •  heare  ?  " 
"  all  ready,  Eglamore ;  in  &yi 
whatsoeuer  yon  to  me  say, 
to  me  itt  is  ffiill  decre ; 
204    ffor  why,  tho  donghtyest  art  then 
that  dwelleth  in  this  Land  now, 

for  to  beare  sheeld  &  speare.'  ** 
'^my  Lord,*'  he  said,  **of  chaiiiyo, 
208    Ghristabell  your  daughter  fiee, 

when  shall  shee  haue  a  ffeere  ?  " 


[pa^ttS] 


**  I  know  no 
one  whom 
•he  woald 
have.* 


"GfVehor 
to 


"  I  will,  and 
allArtolB 
too,  if  yonTl 
do  '\  deorls  of 
amis  for 
her." 


"Thank 
yoal 


18 

the  Erie  said,  "  soe  god  me  sane, 

I  know  noe  man  that  shee  wold  haue, 

515  my  daughter  fiuro  and  oleere." 
"  now,  good  hordf  I  you  pray, 

for  I  haue  serued  you  many  a  day, 
to  giue  me  her  wtthouten  nay." 

516  the  Erie  said,  "  by  gods  paine, 

if  thou  her  winne  as  I  shall  saine, 

by  deeds  of  armes  three, 
then  shalt  thou  haue  my  daughter  deere, 
220    &,  all  Artois  ffarr  &  neere.'* 

"  gramercy,  Str !  "  said  hee. 


'  long  e»  night  it  were. — ^P. 
*  ye  mo. — T. 


*  Awntara  ferre  or  neve. — ^T. 
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19 

Sir  Eglamore  [sware  ^],  ''soe  mote  I  ihco, 
att  my  iourney  ^  ffainc  wold  I  be !  " 
224        right  soone  he  made  him  yare. 
the  Erie  said, ''  here  by  west 
dwelleth  a  Gyant  in  a  fforrest, — 
ffowler  neaer  saw  I  ere  ;— 
228    therin  be  trees  ffaire  &  '  long, 
3  harts^  nmthem'  amonge, 

the  fidrest  thai  on  ffoot  gone. 
Str,  might  yee  bring  one  away, 
232    then  dnrst  I  boldly  say 

that  yee  had  beene  there.*' 


let  me  go  to 
work  at 


f» 


once. 


TheBarl 
nti 

Eglamore 

hiafizst 

feat: 

togotoa 

giuit'B 

forest, 

and  fetch 

him  one  of 

throe  halts 

running 

about  theco. 


20 

^  ''  fforsooth,"  said  Eglamore  then, 
"  if  ihat  hee  be  a  Ghristyan  man, 
236        I  shall  him  nener  fforsake." 
the  Erie  said  in  good  cheere, 
**  With  him  shalt  then  ffight  in  feere ; 
his  name  is  Sir  Marroccke." 
240    the  K!»dghi  thonght  on  ChristabeU ; 
he  swore  by  him  that  harrowed  hell, 

him  wold  ho  nener  fforsaike. 
*^  Sir,  keepe  well  my  Lady  &  my  Land !  *' 
244    therto  the  Erie  held  vp  his  hand, 
&  trothes  they  did  strike. 


Bglamoio 
nndertakes 
tofatohtho 
hart. 


and  fight 
the  giant 
Uttrrocke, 


Ho  commlfaB 
ChristaboU 
to  her 
father's  caro, 


21 


then  afterwards,  as  I  you  say, 
Sir  Eglamore  tooke  the  way 


I  The  knyght  sweiycL^T. 

*  The  o  looks  like  a  in  the  IIS.— F. 
'  Cypnr  trees  there  growe  owto. — T. 
«  The  A  is  like  an  I  in  the  MS.-~F. 

*  Gret«  hcrtys  thoro  walko. — T. 
'  T.  has  for  this  stanza : 


Be  Jhesn  swore  the  knyght  than, 
"  Yf  he  be  ony  Ctystyn-man, 

Y  schalle  hym  nevyr  forsake. 
Holdo  veil  my  lady  and  my  londo." 
"  jys,"  seyde  the  erle, "  hare  myn  honde  !*' 

Hys  tiowthe  to  hym  he  stzake. 
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BOLAMOBE. 


telkherbD 

tokeDthne 
deed*  of 
ftrmsfar 
her. 

CbrliUbeU 


hoDMOod 
willlu 


bim. 


Iidp 


846        to  that  Ladyo  aoe  ffiee : 

"  damflell/'  hoc  said  to  her  anon, 
*'  ffor  your  Loao  I  bane  yndertane 
deeds  of  Amies  three.'* 
S6S    '*  good  Sir/'  shee  said,  ''bo  meny  A  glad ; ' 
ffor  a  worsse  lonmey  yon  neaer  had 

in  noe  christyan  oonntrye. 
if  god  grant  firom  his  grace 
256    that  wee  '  may  flBrom  that  lonmey  apace, 
god  grant  it  may  be  soe'! 


BhcglvM 
bim  a  grey* 
hound 


thatni  pt  Jl 
down  any 
•tag, 

andanronl 


that'll  cut 
anyheJin  In 
two. 


22 

"  Sir,  if  yon  be  on  hunting  ffonnd, 
I  shall  you  giuc  a  good  greyhound 
260        that  is  dun  as  a  doe ; 

ffor  as  I  am  a  true  gentle  woman, 
there  was  neuer  decrc  that  he  att  ^  ran 
that  might  seape  him  £Bpoe : 
264    alsoe  a  sword  I  giuc  thee, 
that  was  ffound  in  the  sea' ; 
of  such  I  know  noe  moo. 
if  you  haue  happ  to  keepo  itt  wecle, 
268    there  is  no  helme  of  Iron  nor  Steele 
but  itt  wold  oarac  in  2. 


Bfrlamofo 
bidflChiiflta- 
bellgood- 
Iqro, 


[Part  IL"] 

[How  Eglamoro  kilk  tbo  giant  Marrocko  auil  a  big  Boar.] 


23 


Eglamoro  kissed  tJiat  Lady  gent ; 
he  tooko  his  leaue,  &  fforth  hec  went. 


>  T.  has  for  the  next  fivo  linoe : 
For  an  hardero  fytt  neyer  ye  had, 

Be  God,  in  no  cuntre ! 
Or  that  yurney  be  oTor  passyd, 
For  mv  love  ye  schalle  sey  fhllo  ofto 
alias ! 

And  80  schalle  y  for  theo. 

«  ye.— P. 


*  80  l-ee. — P. 

*  bcste  that  on  foto. — ^T. 

*  Seynt  Ponle  fonde  hyt  in  the  Grekes 

'  Fart  I.  would  end  better  with  stanza 
28,  1.  341,  where  the  Thornton  Tersion 
ond«  ita  "fnrste  fytt."— F. 
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272 


376 

2^  Parte.  ^ 


280 


bis  way  now  hath  hoe  tane  ; 
TThe  hye  streetes  held  he  west 
till  he  eame  to  the  fforrest ; 

fiarrer  saw  he  neuer  nonoy 
with  trees  of  Cypresse  lying  out. 
the  wood  was  walled  ronnd  abowt 

wtth  strong  walles  of  stone ; 
fibrthe  he  rade,  as  I  vnderstand, 
till  he  came  to  a  gate  that  he  ffand, 

&  therin  is  he  gone. 


forcit. 


enters  it  by 
a  gate, 


24 

his  home  he  blew  in  that  tyde  ; 
harts  start  vpp  on  enery  side, 
284        it  a  noble  decro '  ffoU  prcst ; 
the  honnds  att  the  deere  gan  bay. 
with  that  heard  the  Gyant  where  he  lay ; 
itt  lett  him  of  his  rest ; 
288    "  methinketh,  by  honnds  that  I  heare, 
that  there  is  one  hnnting  '  my  dcare ; 

it  were  better  that  he  cease  ' ! 
by  him  tJuit  wore  the  crowne  of  thome, 
292    in  a  worse  time  he  neuer  blew  a  home, 
ne  dearer  bought  a  messo  ^ ! '' 

25 

Marrocke  the  Oyant  tooke  the  way 
thorrow  the  fforrest  wore  itt  Lay ; 
296        to  the  gate  he  sett  his  backe. 
Sir  Eglamore  hath  done  to  dead, 


bloWB  his 
horn. 


and  his 
honnds  bay 
at  the  deer. 
The  giant 
Harxbcko 


pwoars  it'll 
be  the  wonA 
blowing  that 
man  ever 
made. 


andgoetto 
hLsffftte. 


'  Twety  does  not  use  the  word  deer  in 
speaking  "of  the  Hert.  Now  wyl  wo 
vpoke  of  the  hort ;  and  speke  wo  of  his 
d«gre« :  that  is  to  say,  the  fjrrst  ycre  he 
is  a  calfe,  the  secnndo  yere  a  brokot, 
the  ij.  yearo  a  spayer,  tne  ii^j.  yere  a 
stagg,  tho  r.  yero  a  greet  stagg,  tho  vj. 
yeare  a  hert  at  the  fyrst  hed ;  but  that  no 
follith  not  in  jngement  of  hnnterase,  for 


tho  gret  dyrersytethat  is  fownde  of  hem, 
for  alleway  we  calle  of  the  fyrst  hod 
tyl  that  he  be  of  X.  of  the  lasse.  Sdiq, 
Antiq.  i.  161.—F. 

*  Yondur  is  a  thefe  to  stele. — ^T. 

'  He  were  wclle  bettor  to  bo  at  the 
see. — ^T. 

*  Neythur   hys    bowe   bende    in  no 
nanys  foe. — T. 
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Eglamore 
kills  a  staff, 
cuts  his  hMd 
off. 


and  asks 
Uarrocketo 
kt  him  pMB. 

lUrrocko 


slaine  a  hart,  &  smiiten  off  his  head; 
the  prize  ^  he  blew  ffnll  shrill ; 
300    &  when  he  came  where  the  gyant  was^ 
'*  good  Sir,"  he  sayd, ''  lett  me  passe, 

if  that  itt  be  your  will." 
"  nay,  traitor !  thou  art  taoe ! 
304    my  prindpall '  hart  thou  hast  slaine ! 
thou  Shalt  itt  like  fitdl  ill" 


strikes  at 
him 


and  says  hc*U 
keep  him 
thcarc. 


Bglnmore 
hltsUio 
giant  In  the 
C3'c,  and 
blinds  him, 


86 

the  Oyant  att  the  chase,' 
a  groat  dnbb  vp  hee  takes, 
308        that  villanons  was  and  great  ^ ; 
such  a  stroke  hee  him  gane 
that  into  the  earth  went  his  staffe, 
a  ffooto  on  enery  side. 
312    *'  traitor !  "  he  said,  '*  what  doest  thou  here 
in  my  fforrest  to  slay  my  deere  ?  * 

here  shalt  thou  now  abyde." 
Eglamore  his  sword  out  drew, 
316    &  in  his  sight  made  such  a  shew,^ 
&  made  him  blind  that  tyde. 


but  ho 
fights  on  for 
two  days  and 
more; 


then 

Bglamote 

kUlshim, 


how-be-itt  he  lost  his  sight, 
ho  ffonght  With  Sir  Eglamore  that  "Knight 
320        2  dayes  &  some  deale  more ; 
till  the  3"*.  ^  day  att  prime 
Sir  Eglamore  waited  his  time, 
&  to  the  hart  him  bare. 


*  And  whan  the  hert  is  t4ike,  ye  shal 
blowe  iiij.  motys  .  . .  and  tho  hed  shal  be 
brout  horn  to  the  lord,  and  the  skyn 
.  .  .  Than  blow  at  the  dore  of  hallc 
thf)  jfri/se,  .  .  .  And  whan  tho  buk  is 
i-tako,  yo  shal  blowe  ptysCf  and  reward 
your  houndes  of  the  paunch  and  the 
boweUis.  Twoty,  in  Rcliq.  Ant.  L  163. 
Fr.  Prise  a  taking  .  .  .  also,  the  death  or 


fall  of  a  hunted  beast.    Cotgrave.— F. 

*  chefe.— T. 

'  to  the  knyjt  ys  gon, — ^T. 

*  mekylle  and  fhllo  unwedde. — ^T. 

*  And  to  the  goant  he  gafe  a  sowe. 
— T.  Sough,  a  stroke  or  bk>w.  Jamie- 
son. — F. 

*  Tylle  on  the  todor.— T. 
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324     throngh  gods  might,  &  his'lauffo, 
there  the  Ojant  lost  his  liffo ; 

jOfast  ho  began  to  rore. 
fibr  oertaine  Booth^  as  I  yon  say, 
328    when  he  was  meaten '  there  ho  Lay 
he  was  15  ffootc  '  A  more. 


and  he 
roars. 


He 
ftftoenfeoU 


28  » 

throngh  the  might  of  god,  &  his  kniffc, 
thns  hath  the  Gyant  Lost  his  liffe ; 
332        he  may  thanke  god  of  his  boone ! 
the  Oyants  head  with  him  hee  bare 
the  right  way  as  hee  fibnnd  there, 
till  hee  came  to  the  castle  of  stone. 
336    all  the  whole  conrt  came  him  againe ; 
''  snch  a  head,"  they  gan  sauie, 

"  saw  they  nener  none." 
before  the  Erie  he  itt  bare, 
340    '*  my  Lord,". he  said,  ''  I  hane  beene  there, 
in  witnesse  of  yon  all  *  ! " 


BglAinoie 
takes  the 
giant's  bead 


to  the  Earl 
of  Arto}  B, 
and  says  he 
has  been  to 
the  giant. 


29 

the  Erie  said,  '*  sith  itt  is  done, 
Another  lonmey  there  shaU  come  soono,« 
344        bnske  thee  &  make  thee  yare,— 
to  Sattin,  tJiat  ^  oonntrye, 
fibr  therin  may  noe  man  bee 
for  donbt  ^  of  a  bore ; 
348    his  tnskes  are  a  yard '  long ; 

what  fiiesh  that  they  doe  come  among, 
itt  conercth  ®  nener  more ; 


TbeBarl 

r        niw^i    Mte  li^  ^i* 
[pogo300]    second  deed 

of  arms: 


to  go  to 

Battln 


andkUla 
big  boar 
tberOt 


>  meted,  measured. — ^F. 

«  xl.  fote.— T. 

'  Mr.  Halliwell  makes  two  stanzas  of 
28,  the  rhyme-lines  varying. — F. 

*  For  therct  1.  339,  oomparo  1.  233. 
T.  adds  (in  italics) : 


Jifake  we  mervt  9o  have  we  htye, 
Thys  yg  tht  fii'^^ete  fyit  of  thye 
That  we  haw  unaertane. — F. 
In  Sydon,  in  that  i^'che. — ^T. 
fear.— F.    drede.— T. 
fot«.— T.  •  recovers.— F. 
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MUXOBS. 


which  UIU 
erafything 
It  gall  hold 
oL 


both  man  &  beasi  itt  slayeUi, 
S6S    aU  thai  ener  hee  oaer-takeih, 

&  ghi0th  them  wonndB  aore." 


Bglamore 
aUrti  agalB, 
Jomnojii 


fonrtoeii 
days  OFBT 
lAudiuidfi 


■ad  then 

OOOMBOII 

tnoQsof 
thebotf, 


dendmcn  All 
•boot. 


30 

8tr  Bglamore  wold  not  gaine-say, 
he  tooke  his  leane  A  went  his  way, 
356        to  his  lonmey  went  hee. 
towards  Sattuif  I  ynderstand, 
a  Sbrtnight  he  went  on  I^md, 
A  alsoe  soe  long  on  sea. 
360    itt  ffell  againe  in  the  enen  ^de, 
in  the  fforrest  he  did  xyde 

wheras  the  bore  ahold  bee ; 
A  tydingB  of  the  bore  soone  hee  ffonnd ; 
364    by  him  men  Lay  dead  on  many  a  Land,* 
that  pittye  itt  waa  to  see. 


Next 
momlug 

he  ham  the 
IxMur'n  cry, 


fUldflMBit 

oomo  froin 
the 


31 

Sir  Eglamore  that  Knight  awoke,* 
ft  prinilye  lay  vnder  an  oke; 
368        till  morrow  the  snn  ahone  bright, 
in  the  fforrest  ffiust  did  hee  lye ; 
of  the  bore  he  hard  a  crye,* 
A  neerer  he  gan  gone  right. 
372     ffairc  holmes  he  ffonnd  in  fere 
that  men  of  armes  had  Icfil  there, 

that  tho  bore  had  slaine. 
Eglamore  to  the  cliffo  went  hee, 
376    he  saw  the  bore  come  from  the  sea, 
his  mome  draught  ^  had  he  tane. 


'  The  Lawnd  in  woodee.  Stltns 
nem(Mrum.  Barct.  Saltus,  woodland 
pasture. — F. 

*  The  last  words  of  these  lines  are 


interehangcd.    T.  has 


^jrr  Egyllamowre  restjd  bym  nsdnr  an 

okc; 
Tylle  uu  the  morowe  that  he  eaa  wake. 

'  on  thi'  660  lie  harde  a  aowie. — ^T. 

*  momotlrynke. — ^T. 
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tbe  bore  saw  where  the  En^&t  stood,  TiMbov 

his  taskes  he  whetted  as  he  were  *  wood, 
380        to  him  he  drew  that  iyde. 


S«r  Eglamoie  weened  well  what  to  doe,  him; 

wtth  a  speare  he  rode  him  to  rideaatit, 

as  flSiBt  as  he  might  ryde. 
384    all  if  hee  *  rode  nener  soe  ffiist, 

the  good  Bpeare  assunder  brast,  bat  txmks 

it  wold  not  in  the  hyde.  "**"* 

that  bore  did  him  woe  enonghe,  and  tho 

^  boar  kills 

888    his  good  horsse  vnder  him  he  slough ;  hishone. 
on  flPoote  then  miist  hec  byde. 


38 

Eglamore  saw  no  boote  that  tyde,  ho  vau  his 

'^  Bide  to  an 

but  to  an  oake  he  sett  his  side 


398        amongst  the  trees  great ; 

his  good  sword  he  drew  out  then, 

&  smote  ypon*  tho  wild  swine  Slltwo*° 

2  dayes  &  some  deale  more ;  *  ^'* 

396    till  the  9^.  day  att  noono 

Eglamore  thought  his  lifFe  was  doone  tin  wb 

nearly  d(  ad, 

for  ffightting  with  that  bore ; 
then  Eglamore  wtth  Egar  mood 
400    smote  of  tho  bores  head ;  kSLIt!" 

his  taskes  he  smote  of  there. 


34 

'  the  King  of  Sattin  on  hunting  &xo  The  King  of 

wtth  15  armed  men  ft  more ; 


Sattin 


>  The  flnt  e  is  made  over  an  h  in  the  mowre  onl^  break  off  the  hoaxes  tnake  in 

MS. — ^F.  the  precedinff  ftania,  omits  lines  2,  5,  7, 

*  Gyf  he. — T.  of  this,  and  has  here: 

'  fyghtyth  with.— T.  He  thankyd  Ood  that  vlke  stownde, 

*  T&e  dayes  and  more. — T.  And  gaf  the  boro  hys  dethys  wound, 

*  The  Thornton  Torsion  makes  Egylla-  The  boke  of  Komo  thus  can  teQe. — F. 
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BGLAXOBB. 


bMTBthe 
bowyoUf 

and  wendaa 

Miaira  to 
who's  in 
danger* 

Thesqnln 


RCcflBgla- 
mora 

flKbUng  tho 
boar. 


404        the  bore  load  bard  be  yell ; 
be  camanded  a  squier  to  fiare, 
"  aome  man  is  in  bis  perill  there ! 
I  trow  to  long  wee  dwell." 
408    no  longer  wold  the  aqiner  tarry, 
bat  rode  £ut  thither,  by  B*  Maiye, 

be  was  therto  finll  snell ' ; 
vp  to  the  diffe  rode  bee  there ; 
412    Sir  Eglamore  Sought  Bast  with  the  bore 
with  stroakes  ffeiroe  A  ffelL 


XI 


Tic  tells  tho 
King  tho 
boar  is 
sdain 
by  a  knight 


with  a  bloc 
shield 


and  black 
Btran. 


35 

the  squier  stood  A  beheld  them  2, 
bee  went  againe  and  told  soe, 
416        *'  fforsooth  tho  bore  is  slaine." 

«<Lord!  S!Maiy!  bow  may  this  bee?" 
'*  a  KntV/^t  is  yonder  certainlye 
that  was  the  bores  bane ; 
420    of  gold  he  beareth  a  seemly  sight, 
in  a  ffeeld  of  azure  an  armed  Knight^ 

to  battell  as  bee  shold  gone ; 

&  on  the  crest  vpon  the  head  is 

424    a  Ladye  made  in  her  likenesse ; 

his  spares  are  sable  eohe  one.' 


»• 


Tho  Xing 


fln^ 
EKlamoro 
lying  down, 


36 

the  King  said,  '^  soo  mote  I  thee, 

those  rich  armors  I  will  see :  " 
428        &  thither  hee  tooko  tho  way. 

by  that  time  Sir  Eglamoro 

had  ouercome  tho  sharp  stoure, 
&  ouerthawrt  tho  bore  Lay.* 
432    the  King  said,  ^'  god  rest  with  thoe !  " 

"my  Lorc^,"  said  EglamorOi  "  welcome  be  yee, 


>  query  MS.  siell.— F. 


'  And  to  reeto  hym  down  he  lay. — ^T, 
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436 


of  peace  now  I  thee  pray! 
I  haue  soe  ffottghten  with  the  bore 
that  certainlye  I  may  noe  more ; 

this  is  the  S^  day.*' 


^Itimiftfd ;' 


37 

they  flJI  said  anon-right, 
"  great  sinn  itt  were  with  thee  to  ffight, 
440        or  to  doe  thee  any  teene ; 

manffiiUy  then  hast  slaine  this  bore 
ihai  hath  done  hurt  sore, 

&  many  a  mans  death  hath  beeno  ; 
444    thou  hast  manfully  vnder  sheeld 
slaine  this  bore  in  the  ffeild, 

that  all  wee  haue  seene ! 
this  haue  I  wist,  the  sooth  to  say, 
448    he  hath  slaine  40  ^  on  a  day 

of  my  armed  knights  keene !  *'  ' 


prainshim 
for  kilUng 
the  boar 


that  bad 
slain  so 
many 
knigntB; 


38 

meat  &  drinke  thoy  him  brought, 
rich  wine  they  spared  nought, 
452        &  white  clothes  they  spread, 
the  King  said,  *'  soe  mote  I  thee, 
I  will  dine  for  loue  of  thee  ; 
thou  hast  been  hard  bestead." 
456    "  forsoooth,"  then  Sir  Eglamore  saies, 
**  I  haue  ffought  these  4  dayes,* 
and  not  a  ffoote  him  filedd.'* 
then  said  the  King,  ^'  I  pray  thee 
460    all  night  to  dwell  with  mee, 
&  rest  thoe  on  a  bedd." 


prorldosbliD 
meat  and 
wtne; 


dllMBWith 

him,  j 


and  asks 
him  home  to 
sleep. 


»  jjnchr.— T. 

'  Welle  anayd  men  and  dene. — T. 
*  The  time  days  have  groim  to  fonr. 
T.  has: 


" Ye"  he  eeyde,  " permafiij, 
Now  hyt  ys  the  fynte  day 
That  evyr  oon  fote  y  fledd." — I 


him  of  A 
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it  after  meale,  the  soothe  to  say, 
W^^  the  Ktti^  Sir  X^lamore  did  pray 

J{j«j^  4M        **of  what  country  hee  WHS." 

>»B*i^  *'  my  name,"  he  said,  *'ifl  Str  Eglamcxre  ■ 

I  dwell  alfloe  with  Stir  Prinflamoiue, 
Mat  Erie  b  of  artoys." 
468    then  Lords  to  the  Kmg  drew, 

^*  this  is  hee  tliat  Sir  Marroooke  slew, 
the  gyants  brother  Mamaiwe.^ 
iS^%i  "  Str,"  said  the  Kmg,  "  I  pray  thee 

47a    these  3  dayes  to  dwell  with  mee, 
from  mee  thoa  shalt  not  passe ; 


40 

wbomu  " ^^^^'^  dwelleth  a  Gyant  here  beside ; 

J^^Jl^  my  daughter  that  is  of  micklell  pride, 

476        he  wold  haae  me  firoe; 
I  dare  to  no  place  goe  out 
but  men  of  armes  be  me  about, 
for  dread  of  my  foe.* 
480    the  bore  thou  hast  slaine  here, 

thai  hath  lined  here  this  15  yeere  ^ 

christen  men  for  to  sloe, 
Now  is  he  gone  with  sorrow  enough        tpi8«  aoij  * 
and  Is  484    to  [bcryc  *]  his  brother  thai  thou  slough.*' 

bzouicr.  [that  evyrmore  be  hym  woo !  ^] 

41 

No  one  am  to  break  ^  the  bore  they  went  fiPnU  tyte ; 

cut  np  tho 

boar  there  was  noe  kniffe  that  wold  him  bitte^' 


'  Ho  said  '*My  name  is  Syr  Awntoor.**  *  There  are  two  pages  301  in  the  MS., 

— T.  and  no  page  802.— F. 

'  Yondur  ys  he  that  Anok  slowee,  *  berye.-— .T. 

The  yeauntys  brodur  Maras.— T.  *  From  the  Thornton  MS.— F. 

*  Fullo  Boldome  have  y  thus  eene  boo.  *  splatt. — ^T. 

— T.  *  Query  MS. ;  it  may  be  kkU.S. 


«  He  hath  fodd  hym  xv  yero.— T.  byte.— T. 
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488        floe  hard  of  hyde  was  hee. 

"  Sir  Eglamore,'  thou  him  slongho ; 
I  trow  thy  sword  ^  be  good  enough; 
haae  done,  I  pray  thee."  ' 
492    Eglamore  to  the  bore  gan  gone, 
&  claae  him  by  the  ridge  ^  bone, 

tJMi  ioy  itt  was  to  see ; 
'*  Lordings,"  he  said,  *'  great  &  small,^ 
496    giuo  me  the  head,  &  take  you  all ; 
for  why,  that  is  my  ffee." 

42 

the  King  said,  '*  soe  god  me  sauo ! 
the  head  thou  shalt  haue ; 
500        thou  hast  itt  bought  full  deero !  "  ® 
all  the  countrye  was  ffaine, 
for  tho  wild  ^  bore  was  slaine, 
they  mado  ffiill  royall  cheere. 
504    the  Queene  said,  *'  god  send  ®  vs  from  shame ! 
ffor  wlien  the  Gyant  cometh  home, 
new  iydings  shall  be  here.^  " 


batBgla- 
morei 


whodaims 
only  his 


Thfl  people 
reJolMAtthe 

tkath. 


508 


43 


against  euen  the  King  did  dight 
a  bath  ffor  that  gentle  Knight, 


*  Syr  Awntour,  seyde  the  kyiig. — T. 

*  knyfe.— T. 

*  Gyf  that  thy  wylle  bee.— T. 

*  A.-Sax.  kriefft  rieg,  the  back. — ^F. 

*  Lorde,  seyde  the  knyght,  y  dud  hym 
falle.— T. 

'  Aftor  cartyB  can  they  sonde ; 
Ageyn  none  home  with  that  they 
wende, 
The  cyte  was  them  nere. — T. 

*  wekycL—T. 

■  schyldo.— T. 

*  geto  we  sone. — T.,  and  it  adds,  p.  142: 
For  he  ys  stronge  and  stowte, 

And  therof  y  hare  mekylle  dowte 
That  he  wylle  do  us  grete  dere  or  we 
have  done. 


XLY. 

iSyr  EgyUamowxe,  that  nobylle  knyjt, 
Was    sett   with   the   kynges  doghtyr 
brys^t, 

For  that  he  acholde  be  biythe. 
The    maydenys    name   was    Oiganata 

so  fire; 
Sche  preyeth  hym  of  gode  chere  to  bee, 

And  besechyd  hym  so  many  a  sythe. 
Aftur  mete  sche  can  hym  telle 
How  that  geant  woMe  them  quelle : 

The  knvght  began  to  lagh  anone ; 
"  Damyselle/'  he  seyde,  ''so  mote  y  thee, 
And  he  come  whylle  y  here  bee, 

Y  schalle  hym  assay  sone ! " 
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H((lMiiion 
Uoslna 

iMtthAU 

night. 


5ia 


i?iat  was  of  Erbea '  good. 
Sir  Eglamorc  therin  Iaj 
till  lit  waB  light  of  the  day, 

that  men  to  Mattins  '  yodc. 


[Part  m.^] 


[How  Eglamore  kills  another  Giant,  and  a  Dragon  near  Bomo,  and 

begets  a  Boy  on  Christabell.] 


Next 
momliis 
tbo  Giant 
oonicB, 

anddenumds 

thoKiniir'a 

daughter 


BgUmoro 


tolls  a  sqniro 

to  show  the 
Giant  the 
boar's  boad. 


The  Giant 


9woarvhe*ll 
avrnge  its 
death. 


516 


8f  Part< 


620 


By  the  trme  he  had  heard  masse, 
the  Gyant  to  this  place  come  was, 

ft  oryed  as  hee  were  wood ; 
*'  Str  King/'  he  said,  *'  send  vnto  moo 
Amada^  thy  daughter  fl&ee, 

or  I  shall  ^  spill  thy  hlood." 

44 


624 


528 


Sir  Eglamore  anon-right  ^ 

in  good  armour  ho  him  dight, 
&  vpon  the  walles  ho  yodc  '  ; 
ho  camanded  a  squior  to  beare 
the  bores  head  vpon  a  speare, 

thai  the  G^ant  might  itt '  see. 
&  when  he  looked  on  the  head, 
''alas!  "  he  Baid,^  ''art  thou  deadP 

my  trust  was  all  in  thee ! 
now  by  the  Law  that  I  Hue  in,^° 
my  litle  spockeled  hoglin,*' 

dcaro  l)ought  shall  thy  death  bee  !  ** 


»  Sibes.— P.  The  MS.  is  indistinct, 
and  tho  Bishop  explains  it.  Bee  the 
way  to  prepare  a  bath  in  Russel's  lioko 
of  Nurture,  Jiabees  Boke  ^c.  E.  E.  Text 
Soc  1868,  p.  182-6. 

»  mete.— T. 

*  T.  ends  its  seeondefyttinXh stanza 52, 
1.  611  bolow.— F. 

*  Organata.— T, 


•  thou  schalt. — T. 

•  that  nobyllc  knyght.— T. 

»  for  *  yode  hfc*— F.  wendyth  hee.— T. 
'  Maras  myght  hym. — ^T. 

•  my  bora. — T. 
>•  leve  ynne. — T. 

"  spote  hoglyn. — ^T.  Fr.  cocAoimef,  a 
shote  or  sheto  pigge,  a  prettie  big  pig. 
— Cotgrave. 
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45 

the  Qyant  on  the  walls  donge ; 

632    att  eueiy  stroke  fyer  out  sproxige ; 

for  nothing  wold  he  spare. 

towards  the  castle  gan  he  crye, 

"  false  traitor !  thou  shalt  dye  ^ 

536        for  slaying  of  my  bore ! 

yo«r  strong  walles  I  doe  '  downc  ding, 
&  with  my  hands  I  shall  the  hange  ' 
ere  thai  I  fihrther  passe.^  " 
540    but  through  the  grace  of  god  almight, 
the  Gyant  had  his  ffiU  of  fight, 
&  therto  some  deale  moro.^ 


and 

threatens  to 
klUEgla- 
vaore. 


46* 

Sir  Eglamore  was  not  agast ; 

544    on  might-ffnll  god  was  all  his  trust, 
A  on  his  sword  soe  good, 
to  Eglamore  said  the  King  then, 
'*  best  is  to  arme  vs  enerye  man ; 

548        this  theefe,  I  hold  him  woode." 


Bglamore 
tnutaln 
Oodandhls 
good  sword. 


47* 

Sir  Eglamore  aware  by  the  roode, 
'*  I  shall  him  assay  if  hee  were  wood ; 
midde  is  gods  might !  " 
552    he  rode  a  course  to  say  his  steed, 

he  tooke  his  helme  &  forth  hee  yeede ; 
All  men  prayed  for  tliai  Knight.         [pise  aoaj 

48 

Stir  Eglamore  into  the  ffeild  taketh ; 
556    the  Oyant  see  him,^  &  to  him  goeth  ; 


gives  hiB 

stoeda 

gallop, 


the 


field, 


'  TheYjs,  traytures,  ye  aciialle  abye. 
-T. 

«  schalle.— T.  •  hynge.— T. 

*  idxe,  qu, — ^F.    Or  that  y  hens  fiure. 
-T.  •  manr.— P. 

TOL.  n.  B  6 


*  T.  makes  one  stanza,  XLIX,  of 
these,  p.  144-6,  and  alters  the  anange- 
ment  ox  the  lines,  &c — F. 

*  kim  has  a  line  throng  it — ^F. 
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■nddMifM 
UaeOiaBft, 


wboapieta 


*' wdoQme/*  he  said,  '^mj  ffeere ! 
ihou  axi  bee  thai  slew^  my  bore  ! 
that  fihalt  tiixm  repent  ffall  sore, 
560        A  bay  itt  wonderooB  deeie !  *' 

Sit  Eglamoie  weened  well  what  to  doo; 
with  a  speare  he  rode  him  to, 
as  a  man  of  armescleere. 
564    against  him  the  Gyant  was  redy  bowne, 
bat  horsse  ft  man  he  baie  all  downe, 
thai  dead  he  was  flail  neie. 


■fttwski  liin 
on  foot, 


Midentioft 
the  Oiaat'i 
right 


ImthA 
llffhfei  on 
till  inn- 
down. 


and  thai 
drops  dosd* 


Theyring 
thetelli; 
King 
BdwMd 

pRMDiMS 

to  crown 
Eglamon 


49 

Sir  Eglamore  oold  noe  better  read, 
568    bat  what  time  his  horsse  was  dead, 
to  his  ffoote  he  hath  him  tane ; 
&  then  Eglamore  to  him  gan  goe  ; 
the  right  arme  he  smote  him  froe, 
572        eaen  by  the  sholder  bone ; 
A  tho  he  *  had  lost  his  hand, 
all  day  hoo  stood  a  ffightand 
tQl  tho  8snn  to  rest  gan  goo ; 
576    '  tho  sooih  to  say,  withouten  lye, 
he  sobbed  &  was  soe  drye 
that  lifle  him  lasteth  none. 

50 

all  that  on  the  walles  were, 
580    when  they  heard  the  Ciyant  rore, 
ffor  ioy  the  bells  th£  ring. 
Edmond  was  the  Ktn^s  ^  name, 
swore  to  Sir  Eglamore,  *^  by  St.  Lune, 
684        here  shalt  thou  be  King  ! 


'  Y  trove  thon  halpo  to  ale. — ^T. 

•  Thowe  the  lorelle.— T. 

*  Then  was  he  so  very  ho  my^t  not 

stonde, 


The  blode  ran  go  fiaste  fro  bym  cQ 

eveiy  honde. 
That  Ijfe  dayes  hadd  he  neryr  otm. 

— T. 
*  kynges. — T. 
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"  to-morrow  ihow  shalt  crowned  bee, 
t  thou  shalt  wed  my  daughter  firee 

With  a  onrjoTis  rich  ringe !  *' 
588    Eglamore  answered  wtth  words  mild : 
"god  ^  gioe  yon  ioy  of  your  child ! 

ffor  here  I  may  not  abyde  longe.'  '* 

51 

"  Str  Eglamore,  for  thy  doughtye  deede 
592    thou  shalt  not  be  called  lewd 

in  noe  place  where  thou  goe !  "  ' 
then  said  Amada,^  that  sweete  thing, 
**  hane  here  of  me  a  gold  ring 
596        With  a  precyotLS  stone ; 

where-soe  yon  bee  on  water  or  Land, 
&  this  ring  vpon  your  hand, 
nothing  may  yon  slone." 

52 

600    '*  gramercy !  "  sayd  Eglamore  ffiree. 
"  this  15  yeeres  will  I  abyde  thee, 

soe  that  yon  will  me  wed ; 
this  will  I  sweare,  soe  god  me  sane, 
604    King  ne  Prince  nor  none  will  hane, 
if  they  be  comlye  cladd ! " 
'<  damsell,"  he  said,  '*  by  my  ffay, 
by  that  time  I  will  yon  say 
608        how  ^^t  I  hane  spedd." 

he  tooke  the  Gyants  head  &  the  bore, 
&  towards  Artoys  did  he  fiare, 
god  helpe  me  att  neede !  * 


tMdmury 
him  to  his 
danghtv. 


BgUunora 
daoliiMw  the 
young  lafdjr, 


though  ibe 
glTMhima 
chizinod 
ring 


•adoitiBn  to 
watttlftMn 


him. 


for 


Hepatiher 
olt. 


•ad  start* 

toward! 

AxtojB, 


'  8rr, — T.     •  um  ye  not  lende. — ^T. 

*  X  eelialle  gave  the  a  nobylle  ftede, 

Al  00  rdd  as  ony  roone; 
Yn  yvstynff  ne  in  tnxnement, 
Thou  sduut  nerer  tofiiir   dethys 
wound 
WhyUe  then  syttyvt  hym  npon. 

— T. 

*  Seyde  Oiganata.— T. 


*  The  knyght  takyth  hys  leve  and 

feiy». 
Wyth  the  geanntys  hedd  and  the 
borys, 
The  weyes  owre  Lord  wylle  hym 
lede. 
Thjf8  ys  the  tecondefytt  of  thys : 
Make  we  mtry^  so  have  we  bly$t 
For/erre  have  we  to  rede, — T. 
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la 


Is  gTMted  fay 
CbrtoUbeU. 


6S 

615  by  that  7  weekes  were  oomeii  to  end, 
6116X1  fttt  Arioya  ho  did  lend, 

wheras  PnnssmovirB  wafl. 
the  Erie  therof  was  grestlj  fiune 

616  Mot  Eglamore  WBfloome  againe; 

aoe  was  both  more^  and  lease, 
when  Christabell  as  white  as  swan, 
heard  tell  how  Eglamore  was  oome, 
6S0        to  him  shee  went  fhll  yaze ; ' 


wboni  bo 


bnthar 


•*  UotO  take 
jon,  will 
nothing  kill 
yooT 


Ton  wftat 
my  land  and 
my  daogbtar 
ImppOM.** 


64 

the  Kni^At  kissed  thai  Ladj  gcnt» 
then  into  the  hall  heo  went 
the  Erie  for  to  tecnc. 
624    The  Erie  answered,  Jb  was  ffall  woe 
*'  what  devill !  may  nothing  thee  sloe  ? 

forsooth,  right  as  I  weene, 
thoa  art  about,  as  I  vnderstand, 
6SS    for  to  winn  Artoys  &  aU  my  Land, 
&  alsoe  my  daughter  cleane." 


"Ido.^MTB 
BgUmon. 


"Oh! 
perbapa 
yonllfsi 
kUtodyoU*' 


Eglamore 

ausfor 

twelTBwsdB 


636 


55 

Sir  Eglamore  said,  *'  soe  mote  I  thee, 
not  but  if  I  worthy  bee ; 

soe  god  giue  me  good  read !  '*  ' 
the  Erie  said,  "  such  chance  may  ffidl, 
that  one  may  come  &  quitt  all, 

be  thou  neuer  so  prest." 
^'  but  good  Lordj  I  you  pray, 
of  12  weekes  to  giue  me  day, 


'  One  stroke  too  many  in  the  MS.  m, 

— r. 

*  T.  adds : 
•^Syr"    echo    seyde,    "how   hane   ye 
fltfyn?" 


"  Damycelle,  irele,  and  in  tzATBlle  byn 
To  bzy  nge  oa  bothe  owt  of  can." 

•  Helpe  God  that  ya  beate.~-T. 
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640 


my  weary  body  to  rest." 
12  weekes  were  granted  then 
by  prayer  of  many  *  a  gentleman, 

db  comforted  bim  with  the  best. 


66 
Sir  Eglamore  after  sapper 
went  to  Christabells  chamber 
644        with  torches  burning  bright, 
the  Ladye  was  of  soe  great  pride,' 
shoe  sett  him  on  her  bedsidey 
&  said,  **  welcome,  Sir  Knight !  " 
648    then  Eglamore  did  her  tell 
of  adventoree  that  him  befell, 

but  there  he  dwelled  all  night, 
**  damsell,*'  he  said,  '*  soe  god  me  speed, 
66S    I  hope  in  god  you  for  to  wedd !" 

&  then  their  trothes  they  plight.* 

67 
by  that  12  weekes  were  come  &  gone, 
Christabbell  that  was  as  faire  as  sunn,* 
656        all  wan  waxed  her  hewe. 

shee  said  vnto  her  maidens  firee, 
*'  in  tJuit  yee  know  my  priuiiye,* 
looko  that  yee  bee  trew ! " 
660    the  Erie  angerlye  gan  ffiu^, 

he  said  to  Eglamore, ''  make  thee  yare 

for  thy  Journey  a-new ! " 
When  Christabell  therof  heard  tell,« 
664    shee  mourned  night  A  day, 
that  all  men  might  her  rue. 


ftfter  sapper 
soeato 
ChrisUbdl'i 
chamber, 


BtayB  there 
aU  night, 
nnd  begets  a 
eon  on  her. 


In  twAvo 

woeka 

ChrisUOiell 

grows  wan, 

and  begs  her 
maids  to 
keep  her 
soczet. 


The  Bart 
orders  Bgla- 
moreoff, 


and  Christa- 
bell mooms. 


>  Only  half  the  «  is  in  the  ma— F. 
'  was  not  for  to  hjde. — ^T. 

>  T.adds: 

So  gncyonsly  he  come  hur  tylle, 
Of  poyntee  of  armys  he  echewjd 
hnr  hye  fyllc, 
That  there  thoy  dwellyd  allc  nyjt. 


*  as  whyte  as  fome. — ^T. 

*  Sche  prayed  hnr  gentylle  women  so 

fire, 
That  they  would  hiyne  hnr  privyte. 

— T. 

*  say.— P. 
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km* 


fato 


68 

the  Ex4e  aaid,  **  there  is  mee  told  knagy 
bende  Boome  there  18  »  dngon  strong ; 
668        forsooth  as  I  you  saj, 

the  dragon  is  of  such  renowne 
there  dare  noe  man  oome  neerc  the  towne 
by  5  miles  and  more ;  ^ 
672    anne  thee  well  &  thither  wend ; 

looko  that  thou  slay  him  with  thy  hand, 
or  else  '  say  mee  nay." 


Bglamora 
Ukoil«ftf« 


of  CbvlilA- 
beU, 


glTMher  ft 
gold  ling, 


•ndgooito 
Bome. 


69 

8tr  Eglamore  to  the  chamber  went, 
676    A  tooke  his  leane  of  the  Ladye  gent, 
white  as  fflower  on  ffeelde* ; 
"  damselly"  he  said,  "  I  hane  to  doone ; 
I  am  to  goe,  &  come  againe  right  soone 
680        through  the  might  of  Marry  mild, 
a  gold  ring  I  will  gine  thee ; 
keepe  itt  well  for  the  lone  of  mee 
if  Christ  send  me  a  child." 
684    A  then,  in  Bomana  as  wee  say, 
to  great  roome  ho  tooke  his  way, 
to  seeke  the  dragon  wild.^ 


TheDngon 
throwidown 
himmidblt 
bono. 
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if  he  were  nener  soe  hardye  a  Knight^ 
688    when  of  the  dragon  he  had  a  sights 
his  hart  began  to  be  cold.' 
anon  the  dragon  waxed  wrothe, 
he  smote  Sir  Eglamore  &  his  steed  bothe, 
69S        that  both  to  ground  they  ffelL* 


*  Be  X7.  myle  of  way. — ^T. 

*  ellys  thou.— T.    Aftor  m^  T.  adda 
six  lines  not  in  our  text. — F. 

*  in  miiy. — P. 

*  The  Tboznton  text  adds  : 


Tokenynges  acne  of  hvin  he  foode, 
Slarne  men  on  every  nonde ; 

DO  hundeidea  ho  tiiem  tolde.'*F> 
to  fblde.— T. 
To  the  groundc  so  colde. — ^T. 
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Eglamore  rose,  ft  to  him  setti 
&  on  that  ffowle  worme  hee  bett 
mth  stroakes  many  and  bold  ^ ; 


Cpi««M5] 


61 

696    the  dragon  shott  fire  wiih  his  month 
like  the  devill  of  hell ; 
Sir  Eglamore  neere  him  gan  gQe, 
&  smote  his  taile  halfe  him  ffiroe  * ; 
700        then  he  began  to  jell, 

&  with  the  stnmpe  that  jeU  was  leaned 
he  smote  Str  Eglamore  on  the  head ; 
that  stroake  was  ffeirce  and  ffelL 


Bfflainore 
DnigoBf 


onto  half  iti 


iflwouBdad 
theliMd, 
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704    ''  Str  Eglamore  neere  him  gan  goe, 
the  dr^;on8  head  he  smote  of  thoe, 

fibrsooth  as  I  yon  say, 
his  wings  he  smote  of  alsoe,' 
708    he  smote  the  ridge  bone  in  2, 
ft  wan  the  ffeild  that  day. 
the  Emperonr  of  Boome  Lay  ^  in  his  tower 
ft  fiast  beheld  &ir  Eglamore, 
712        ft  to  his  Knights  gan  say, 

"  doe  cry  in  Boome,  the  dragons  slaine  ! 
a  knigh[t]  him  slew  wtth  might  ft  maine, 
manfnlly,  by  my  ffay !  " 
716    throngh  Boome  they  made  a  crye, 
enery  officer  in  his  baylye, 

*'  the  dragon  is  slaine  this  day !  *' 

63 
ft  then  the  Emperonr  tooke  the  way 
720        to  the  place  where  Eglamore  Lay, 


botUDitlie 
Dngon. 


Tho 

BmpQfor 
Congtantiao 
of  Borne 


onSenthe 

Dnoon*! 

deft^tobe 


thengoMto 
Bglunore, 


>  Wyth  bjrUvr  djnte  and  felle.— T. 
'  Hidfe  the  tonge  he  stroke  away. — T. 
*  Tho   knyght   seyde,    "  Now  am  y 
bchentu ! " 


Nere  that  wrdkyd  wonne  he  went; 
HyB  hedd  he  stroke  away. — ^T. 
*  stode.— T. 
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teingihlm 
tfO  itomo, 
andU» 
niw|>l«  meet 
liim  In 
l«ticmdoo. 


bcfiido  thai  ffonlc  thing, 
with  all  thai  might  ride  or  gone. 
Stir  Eglamore  they  hane  vp  tane, 
7S4        A  to  the  towne  they  can  him  bring ; 
ffor  ioy  that  thoy  dragon  was  ahune, 
they  came  wtth  pnxseasion  him  againc, 

and  bells  they  did  ringe. 
728    the  Emporonr  of  Boome  brought  him  soone, 
Constantinc,  that  was  his  name, 

a  Lo/y2  of  great  Longinge. 


Conntan- 
Unc'8 

Vyordufl 


marc's  hoad, 
and  Mnvea 
blame. 
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'  all  that  Gjxer  saw  his  head, 
732    the  said  that  Eglamore  was  bat  dead, 
that  Knight  Sir  Eglamore. 
the  Emporoar  had  a  danghtcr  bright, 
shoo  vndcrtookc  to  heale  the  Knt^^t, 
736        her  name  was  ▼yardns.' 

'  with  good  saluos  sheo  healed  his  head 
A  saued  him  ffrom  the  dead, 
that  Lady  of  great  valours : 
740    A  there  wtthin  a  little  stond 

sbee  made  Sir  Eglamore  whole  &  sound ; 
god  g^ue  her  honor !  * 


*  T.  omits  the  nest  three  lines. — F. 

•  ys  Dawntowre. — T. 

•-•  Tho  Thornton  text  has  for  those : 
H(*ho  sarys  hyni  tro  tho  deddi 
And  with  hur  handys  sche  helytb  hys 
hedd 

A  twcl month  in  hur  bowre. 


It  then  adds  two  stancts  of  twelves, 
(LXVII,  LXVni,  p.  163-4)  teUing  hew 
the  Emperor  had  the  I>i«goii*»  h^y 
fetched  into  Borne,  ftud  put  in  "seTot 
Laurens  kyrke."  As  to  this  chuich,  tee 
Staeums  o/Home,  p.  13 ;  i\if.  Sei,  ^Lovt 
PoemSt  P*  132.  p.  zxslt. — T, 
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744 


[Part  IV.] 

[How  Christabeirs  child  is  bom,  and  a  OriflSn 
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Anon  word  came  to  Artois 
how  that  the  dragon  slaine  was : 

a  Knight  that  deede  had  done. 
8oe  long  at  the  Leeche-craft  ho  did  dwell, 
that  a  ffaire  Bonne  ^  had  ChriBtabell 

as  white  as  whales  bone.' 
then  the  Erie  made  his  tow, 
*'  daughter !  into  the  sea  shalt  then 

in  a  shipp  thy  selfe  alone ! 
T\ij  yonnge  sonne  shall  be  thy  fere,' 
christendome  ^  getteth  itt  none  here ! " 
her  maidens  wept  echo  one. 


parte 

748 


752 


vniitoXgiA- 

moreis 

noderthe 

doctoc'fl 

handSf 

OhrlfltabeU 


TowBhell 
send  her  and 
her  bntont 
to8M  alone. 
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^  her  mother  in  swoone  did  fPally 
756    right  soe  did  her  ffreinds  all 
that  wold  her  any  good. 
"  good  Lord/'  she  said,  "  I  yon  pray, 
let  some  prest  a  gospell  say, 
760        ffor  doubt  of  ffeendes  in  the  fflood. 
fiarwell,"  shee  said,  "  my  maidens  firoe ! 
greet  well  my  Lord  when  you  him  see." 
they  wept  as  they  were  woode. 
764    Leaue  wee  now  Str  Eglamore, 

And  speake  wee  more  of  that  Ladye  fflowor 
that  vnknown  wayes  yeelde.^ 


CbrifltabeU 
pnjathata 
ivlertmaj 
njagicwpel 
for  thenif 

and  takes 
leave  of  bcr 


[pasoaoG] 


*  A  man-chylde. — ^T. 

'  Some  ancient  writenimai^nediTorf, 
fonnerly  made  from  the  teeth  of  the 
walrus,  to  be  formed  from  tho  bones  of 
the  whale.     Ualliwcll*B  Qloss.— F. 

*  And  that  baatard  that  to  the  ys 


dere.— T. 

*  christening. — F. 

*  T.  inserts  a  stanza  and  a  quartrr 
hero,  p.  154-.^,  but  loaves  out  the  mother  s 
swooning. — F. 

*  yeodc. — P. 
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Harriilp 

oomeitoa 
rook. 


■hataada. 


flmlioiilT 
binlauM 


and*  griflla 
carrleihar 
bo  J  off  to  • 


ooantiy. 


•7 

the  ahipp  cbone  fforih  night  A  dsj 
768    yp  to  a  rodkoy  the  sooth  to  saj, 
where  wild  beasts  did  nm.* 
shee  was  fihJl  fiaine,  I  vndentand, 
shoe  wend  shee  had  beene  in  some  [known  ']  Land, 

775  A  yp  then  gan  shee  wend. 

noe  manner  of  men  ffonnd  shee  there, 
that  ffonles  A  beasts  that  were  there, 
flhst  thej  ffled  ffrom  Land. 

776  there  came  a  Griffon  '  that  ronght  her  care ; 
her  yoonge  child  away  hee  bare 

Into  a  ooontrye  vnknowne*^ 


tho  King  of 
lAareirs 


land. 
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the  Ladye  wept,  &  said  "  alas 
780    that  euer  shee  borne  was  ! 

my  child  is  taken  me  ftroe ! " 
the  King  of  Isarell  on  hnntinge  wont ; 
ho  saw  where  tho  ffoule  lent ; 
784        towards  him  gan  he  goe. 

a  griffon,  the  booke  saith  that  ho  hight, 
that  in  Isarell  did  light, 

that  wronght  that  Ladye  woe. 
788    the  ffoule  smote  him  wtth  his  bill, 
tho  child  cryed  and  liked  ill ; 
the  griffon  then  lefil  him  there. 


A  Gentle* 
woman  picks 
ap  the  bo  J, 


60 


a  gentlewoman  to  that  [child  ^]  gan  passe, 
792    A  hkpp[t]  itt  in  a  mantle  of  Scarlett  was, 
&  with  a  rich  pane.* 


>  feede.--P. 

*  there  had  be  a  kende  londe. — T. 

•  a  giype. — T.  Ft.  griffon,  a  nype  or 
griflfon.-— €otgrRve.  Orype,  bvide,  tw/- 
tur\  I^mptorium :  st»c  Mr.  Wa/a  note 
to  it,  p.  212-13.— K 


*  unknowe.— P. 

*  a  aquyer  to  the  chyldei — T. 

*  Pane  of  Aure,  fonnt  (Palflgrare ) ; 
Panne  a  sktime,  fell  or  hide  (Cotgrmvf); 
from  L.  jMWftiM,  Wajr.  Cp.  ooanterpaae. 
— F. 
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the  child  was  hirge  of  lim  A  IjOxe^ 
a  girdle  of  gold  itt  waa  bound  with, 
796        with  worase  cloth  itt  was  dadd. 
the  King  swore  by  the  rood, 
"  the  child  is  come  of  gentle  blood, 
whersoener  that  hee  was  tane ; 
800    &  for  he  ffiroe  the  Griffon  ffell, 
they  named  the  child  degrabell, 
that  lost  was  in  wilsome  way. 


The  King 


otarlsteni 

blm 

boll, 
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the  King  wold  hunt  noe  more  that  tyde, 
804    bat  With  the  child  homeward  gan  ryde, 
that  ffrom  the  Griffon  was  hent. 
*'  Madam,"  he  said  to  his  Qneene, 
''  ffiill  ofb  I  hane  a  hunting  beene ; 
808        this  day  god  hath  me  lent." 
of  that  Child  he  was  blythe ; 
after  nurses  shoe  went  beliue ; 
the  child  was  louelye  gent. 
812    leaue  wee  now  of  this  chylde, 
&  talko  wee  of  his  mother  mild, 
to  what  Land  god  her  sent. 


•ndUkts 
him  home  to 
hlflwife, 


whos«tB 
nones  for 
him. 


Ke«ntime, 
ChrlitahdU 


71 

all  that  night  on  the  rocke  shee  Lay ; 
816    a  wind  rose  vpon  the '  day^ 

&  ffrom  the  Land  her  driueth. 
in  that  shipp  was  neither  mast  nor  ore, 
but  euery  streame  vpon  other 
820        that  ffast  vpon  her  driueth. 

&  OS  the  great  booke  of  Boome  sales, 
shee  was  without  meate  5  dayes 
among  the  great  cliffes.* 


iMTesher 
rock, 


UdrlTm 
•boat  the 


fMtatve 
daye, 


*  ageynys.— T. 


»  MS.  diiffee.— F. 
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TheKlog 


sends* 
squiratobcr. 


Chrlutahdl 
OMinotqicaik 
to  tlic  squire, 


824    by  that  5  daycs  were  gone, 
god  sent  her  BQOOonr  soone ; 
in  cegipt  *  shoe  arrined. 
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the  Kttk^  of  ^gipt '  buy  in  his  tower, 
628    A  saw  the  I^dye  aa  white  as  fflower 
that  came  right  neere  the  Land ; 
he  oomanded  a  Sqoier  firee 
to  *  Looke  what  in  that  shipp  might  bee 
832        that  18  ypon  the  sand.' 

the  Sqoier  went  thither  finU  tite, 
on  the  shipbord  he  did  smite, 
a  Lad  je  vp  then  gan  stand ; 
836     Shoe  might  not  speako  to  him  a  word,        (p*^  '^'^^ 
but  lay  A  looked  oner  the  bord, 
&  made  signes  wtth  her  hand.* 


who  froM 
tMick  to  Um 
King, 


MMl  tells 
him  what  a 
lovely 
foreiini 
wuinati  be 
has  soeiu 
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the  sqoier  wist  not  what  sheo  mcnt ; 
840    againe  to  the  King  he  went, 
A  kneeled  on  his  knee : 
*'  Lord,  in  the  shipp  nothing  is, 
saoing  one  in  a  womans  Likenesse 
844        that  fiast  looked  on  meo. 

bot  on  '  shee  be  of  fflesh  &  bone, 
a  ffairer  saw  I  neoer  none, 
sane  my  Ladye  soe  firee !  * 
848     shoe  makcth  signes  with  her  hand ; 
shce  soometh  of  some  fiarr  Land  ; 
vnknowcn  shce  is  to  mee.^ 


'  Tho  MS.  may  be  either  CB  or  i£  in 
this  and  other  caaos. — ^F. 
'  The  Thornton  text  adds : 
Make  toe  meryfor  Goddya  est; 
Tkys  y«  the  thryddfyite  ofowregeste. 


ThatdaryUJu  am  hande.-^F. 

*  an.  if.— F. 

*  Bat  hyt  were  Mazy  free. — ^T. 

*  Bcyonde  tho  Orel^s  see. — ^T. 
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Sir  Mannadnke '  highet  the  Kmu/,^ 
852    he  went  to  see  that  sweet  thixig, 
he  went  a  good  pace, 
to  the  Ladye  he  said  in  samei 
''  speake,  woman,  on  gods  name !  " 
856        against  him  shee  rose. 

the  Lady  that  was  soe  meeke  &  milde, 
shee  had  bewept  sore  her  child, 
that  ahnost  gone  shee  was.' 
860    home  to  the  oonrt  they  her  Ledd, 
w{th  good  meates  they  her  ffedd ;  ^ 
With  good  will  shee  itt  taketh/ 


King  Mar- 
ID  odake 


goes  to 
Ohriftabell, 
spoakBto 
hor. 


takes  her 
home  to 
Conit, 
feeds  her 
veU, 
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'*  Now,  good  damsell,"  said  the  King^ 
864    "  where  were  yon  borne,  my  sweet  thing  P 
yee  are  soe  bright  of  blee." 
'*  Lord,  in  Artois  borne  I  was ; 
Sir  Prinsamonre  my  fBEbther  was, 
868        that  Lord  is  of  that  Conntrye ; 
I  and  my  maidens  went  to  play 
by  an  arme  of  the  sea ; 
Lxnmd  wee  were  and  lollye: 
87S    they  wind  was  lithe,  a  bote  there  stood, 
I  and  my  sqnier  in  yode, 
bat  vnchristened  was  hee. 


andaitkB  her 
who  she  is. 


Christabell 
tells  him, 


■ndaaiisho 


got  into  a 
boat  with 
her  boy. 
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*'  on  land  I  le£fl  my  maidens  all, 
876    my  yonnge  sqnier  on  sleepe  gan  ffiJl, 
my  mantle  al  on  him  I  threw; 


I  Harmadnke  seems  to  haTC  been  from 
Mafmrintft.— Pencil  note. 

'  Be  Ihesa  swere  that  gentylle  kynge. 
— T.    T.  doesn't  give  "The   kyng  of 


wrapped  him 
in  her 


"  s  name. — F. 
e  was  wezyn  alle  horse. — ^T. 


*  DjljevoB  meljsthej  hnr  badd. — ^T. 

*  sche  them  tase. — ^T. 
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Mid  ft  (rtfllii 

llewftWAj 
wHhhim, 


yoa  iludl  to 

mjntoot 

thmkf 

•ndChrlite- 


a  griStin  there  cflme  tkat  ronght  me  csre, 
my  yonnge  aqnier  away  hee  bare, 
860        BontiieaBt  with  him  hee  drew." 

**  damsel],*'  he  satd,  ''be  of  good  cheere, 
thou  art  my  brothers  daughter  deere." 
ffor  loy  of  him  ahee  kmge ; 
884     '  A  there  ahee  did  still  dwell 
till  tune  that  better  befPell, 
with  ipy  and  mirth  enoaghe.^ 


Uome, 


to  go  home 
to  ChrivU- 
bell. 


Ileraacbos 
ArtoiB, 


•ndhlt 
nnlretelll 
him  thftt 
Chrlstabell 
if 


6f  parte  ^ 

89S 


[Part  v.] 

[How  Elglomom  eonei  b«ck  to  Artoit,  and  goet  to  the  Holj  Imad  te 
fifteen  yean ;  and  bow  Christabell  marrice  her  own  aon.] 

77 

Now  is  Eglamore  whole  A  sonnd, 
SM         &  well  healed  of  his  wound ; 

homeward  then  wold  hee  fibre, 
of  the  Bmperour  he  tooke  leane  I-wis, 
of  the  daughter,  db  of  the  Bmpresse, 

&  of  all  the  meany  that  were  there. 
CairifltabeU  was  most  in  his  thought: 
the  dragons  head  hee  home  brooght^ 
on  his  speare  ho  itt  bare. 
898    by  iAat  7  weekes  were  oome  to  end, 
in  the  land  of  Artoys  can  he  Lend, 
wheras  the  Erie  gan  fibre. 

78 

in  the  court  was  told,  as  I  vnderstand, 
900    how  that  Eglamore  was  come  to  Land 
with  the  dragons  head, 
his  Bquier  rode  againe  him  soone, 
'*  Sir,  thus  hath  our  Lord  doone ; ' 
904        fifaire  Christabell  is  dead ! 


*— •  Kepe  wo  thys  lady  whyte  as  flowve,         Now  romyth  to  hym  care  y-noglL— T. 
And  speko  wo  of  syr  Ij^llamowrc ;       *  Lo !  lordo,  what  the  erle  hath  done  I—T. 
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908 


a  ffiure  soime  shee  had  borne ; 
^bothe  they  are  now  fPorlome 

through  his  ffiklse  read ;  ^ 
In*  a  shipp  hee  pat  them  2, 
A  with  the  wind  let  them  goe." 

then  swooned  *  he  where  hee  stood. 


[page  306] 


Herfaihor 
flonthar  aad 
bttboy 


ontto 
*8hip« 


in 


Bglamore 

VWDQOBf 
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"alas!  "  then  said  the  Eji^At  soe fiee, 

9 15  "  Lord !  where  may  my  maidens  bee 

that  in  her  chamber  was  F  '* 
the  Sqoier  answered  him  fihll  soone, 
"  as  soone  as  shee  was  doone, 

916  ech  one  their  way  did  passe." 
Eglamore  went  into  the  hall 
before  the  Sqniers  A  knights  ail : 

*'  &  thon,  Erie  of  Artoys ! 
920    take/'  he  said,  *'  the  dragons  head ! 
all  his  mine  that  here  his  lead ! 
what  dost  thon  in  this  place  P  "  ^ 


•dn  after 
Chrktabeil'i 


eoettoUie 
Earl  of 
Axtols, 
gives  him 
the  Dragon's 
hood. 
doimioU 
his  goods, 
and  asks  him 
what  he's 
doing  there. 
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great  dole  itt  was  to  heere 
924    when  he  called  Ghristabell  his  fere : 

"  what !  art  thon  drowned  in  the  sea  ? 

god  that  dyed  on  the  rood  bitterlye/ 

on  thy  scale  hane  mercye, 
928        and  on  that  yonnge  child  see  ffree  ! " 

the  Erie  was  see  feard  of  Eglamore 

that  he  was  fiTaine  to  take  his  tower ;  ^ 


Bglamore 
laments  over 
ChrlstAbell 
and  her  boy, 


i-i  The  erle  hath  hys  lyfe  forlorne, 
He  was  bothe  whjte  and  rede.^T. 

*  Im  in  MS.— P. 

'  Swooniiiff  was  the  eorrect  thing  for 
a  knight,  and  on  yerj  much  less  proro- 
cation  than  this.  8e6  manj  instances 
in  SfytU  Graal,  &c.  &c.    It  betokened 


the  possession  of  delicate  feelings*— F. 

*  Alls  ys  myn  that  hero  ys  lerydd. 
Thou  syttyst  in  my  ^aoe. — ^T. 

*  on  croese  verye. — T. 

'  The  erlo  rose  np  and  toke  a  towre. 
— T. 
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EOLAMORB. 


•adcAllaaii 
ftll  who  want 
knlirtithood 
to  go  with 


that  enermore  woe  him  bee  ! 
938    Eglamoio  said,  '*aoe  god  me  aoae, 

all  that  the  order  of  Kiiif/At-hoode  will  baac, 
rise  vp  A  goe  with  mee !  " 


H«dnbf 

thlrtr-two 

knigfata, 


■tartiifortlie 
Holy  Und, 


81 

they  were  fiUl  fiune  to  do  his  will ; 
936    vp  they  rose,  A  came  him  till ; 
he  gme  them  order  soone. 
the  while  ihat  he  in  hall  abode, 
82 '  knights  he  made, 
940        Sram  momo  till  itt  was  noaoe. 
*  those  that  lining  had  nonei 
he  gane  them  lining  to  line  ypon, 
fPor  Christabell  to  pray  soone. 
944    then  anon,  I  vnderstand, 

he  tooke  the  way  to  the  holy  Land, 
where  god  on  the  rood  was  done. 


andllTos 
tbfire  fiftoen 
yww, 


fiffhtlngAU 

wrong- 

Utoib. 


His  Mm 
Degnbflil 
la  now 
grown  Ug, 


SS 

Sir  Eglamore,  as  yon  heare, 
948    he  dwelled  there  15  yeere 

the  heathen  men  amonge; 
flhll  manfihllye  he  there  him  bare, 
where  any  deeds  of  armes  were, 
958        against  him  (hat  lined  wronge. 
in  battell  or  in  tomament 
there  might  no  man  withstand  his  dent^ 
bnt  downe  right  he  him  thronge. 
956    by  thai  15  yeeres  were  gone, 

his  Sonne  thai  the  griffon  had  tanc, 
was  waxen  both  stifle  and  stronge. 


»  V.  and  thwtty.— T. 
'  And  be  that  was  the  poreat  of  them 
alle, 
He  gaf  for  CzystTabellya  aoule 
Londya  to  lere  upon. 


A  thousand,  aa  y  undunrtondo^ 
He  toke  with  hym,  and  weot  into 
the  HoW  Londe, 
There  God  on  croe  waa  done.—T. 
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88 

now  waa  degrabell  waxen  wigHt ; 
960    the  King  of  Isarell  dubbd  him  a  Knight 
and  Prince  with  his  hand. 
Listen,  Lords  great  and  small, 
of  what  manner  of  armes  he  bare, 
964        &  jee  will  vnderstand : 

he  bare  in  aznre,  a  griffon  of  gold 
richlje  portrayed  in  the  mold, 
on  his  clawes  hanginge 
968    a  man  child  in  a  mantle  ronnd 
&  wvth  a  girdle  of  gold  bonnd, 
without  any  Leasinge. 


is  dubbed 
knigbt. 


tndUMsem 
hiaannt: 


onftdileldot 
re 
>lden 


agoidt 
gnfflii 


oaiTyliigft 
boy  wlch* 
glxdleof 
gold. 


84 

the  King  of  Isarell,  hee  waxed  old  ; 
972    to  degrabell  his  sonne  he  told, 
''  I  wold  thou  had  a  wiffe 
while  that  I  line,  my  sonne  deere ; 
when  I  am  dead,  thon  hast  noe  ffere, 
976        riches  is  soe  riffe."  > 

a  messenger  stoode  by  the  King : 
**  in  ^gipt  is  a  sweet  thing, 
I  know  noe  snch  on  line ; 
980    the  King^  fforsooth,  this  oath  hath  swome, 
there  shall  none  her  hane  that  is  borne 

But  he  winne  her  by  striffe."  [page  ao9] 

the  King  said,  *'  by  the  rood, 
984    wee  will  not  Lett  if  shoe  bee  good ; 
hane  done,  A  bnske  vs  swythe." 
anon-right  they  made  them  yare, 
ft  their  armour  to  the  shipp  the  bare, 
988        to  passe  the  watter  beliue. 


TbaKisff  of 
Twuntll  MKa 
DeerftbeUto 
marry. 


Th^are 
told  of 
Cbrlfltabell 
InBgypt; 


but  he  wbo 
winsber 
most  flgbt 
forber. 


They  make 
PWHly, 


sail  off. 


VOL.  n. 


'  When  y  am  dedd,  thou  gotyst  no  pore, 
Of  zyeheB  thon  art  bo  ryfe. — T. 
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laadlB 


■ad 


their  oomlnf 
to  the  Kint 
ofBcrpc 


MLAVORS. 


l^  tdiat  7  dayoB  ^  were  oomen  to  end, 
in  agipt  Land  tliej  ga&  Lend, 
the  ynocmtlie  ooetes  to  see.* 
99%    measengen  went  before  to  tell, 
"  here  cometh  the  King  of  Isarell 

wtth  a  ffiure  Meanj, 
&  the  Prince  wiUi  many  a  Knufht, 
9M    ffbr  to  hane  jottr  danghter  bright, 
if  itt  your  wil  be." 
the  King  said,  «<  I  trow  I  shaU 
ffind  Lodging'  ffor  yon  all ; 
1000        right  weloome  yee  are  to  mee !  ** 


1004 


tho 
King  of 
iMretl  into 
thehaU, 


1008 


1012 


86 

then  tmmpetts  in  the  ahipp  *  ro8e, 
A  enery  man  to  Land  goes; 

the  KnightB  were  clothed  in  pall, 
the  yonnge  Knight  of  15  yeere, 
he  rydeth,  as  yee  may  heere, 

a  ffoote  abone  them  all. 
the  ELtft^  of  Isarell  on  the  Land, 
the  King  of  ^gipt  takes  him  by  the  hand 

&  Ledd  him  into  the  hall : 
*  "  Str,"  said  the  King,  "  ffor  charitye, 
will  you  lett  mee  your  danghter  see,^ 

white  as  bone  of  whall  P  " 


ADdlott  him 

BeeOhii#t«- 

beU. 

Her  won 

Dcmbell 

doiraiher, 


1016 


87 

the  Lady  ffrom  the  chamber  was  brought ; 
With  mans  hands  shoe  seemed  wronght 

A  earned  out  of  tree, 
her  owne  sonne  stood  ft  beheld  : 


»  Be  th[r]e  wckys.— T. 

*  Ther  forsua  for  to  kuowe  swvthe. 
-T. 

•  redy  ynstjmg. — T. 


*  Trampvs  in  the  topp-cB5t<'ll<».— "?. 

•  Y  prey  the  thou  gyf  me  a  sTjrht 
Of  Cryetysbelle,  yowre  dugbhT 

bryght,— T. 
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"  well  worihye  him  that  might  weld !  " 

thus  to  himselfb  thought  hee. 
the  King  of  Isarell  asked  then 
loso    if  that  she  ^  might  passe  the  streame, 
his  somies  wiffe  ffor  to  bee. 
''  S»r/'  said  the  King^  *'  if  thai  jou  maj 
meete  me  a  stroake  to-morrowe, 
1024        thine  asking  grant  I  thee." 

88 

Lords  in  hall  were  sett, 
A  waites  blew  to  the  meate. 
they  made  all  royall  choere ; 
1028    the  2  Kings  the  desse  began,* 

Sir  Degrabell  &  his  mother  then, 

the  2  were  sibb  fifoU  necre. 
then  Kni^^ts  went  to  sitt  I- wis, 
1032    A  enerj  man  to  his  office, 

to  seme  the  Knighta  deere ; 
&  afiter  meate  washed  they,' 
&  Clarkes  grace  gan  say 
1036        in  hall,  as  you  may  heere. 

89 
then  on  the  morrow  when  day  sprong, 
gentlemen  in  their  armour  *  throng, 
Degrabell  was  dight ; 
1040    the  King  of  ^gipt  gan  him  say 
in  a  ffaire  ffeeld  that  day 

with  many  a  noble  Knight, 
what  time  the  great  Lord  might  him  see, 
1044    they  asked, ''  what  Lord  that  might  bee 
with  the  griffon  soe  bright  ?  ** 


and  may 
baye  her  if 
be  wins  her. 


Th^dtne, 


•ndDegfA- 
bell  andhis 
mother  hKwe 
theUffh 


Kextday 


Dembdl 

armn. 
and  the 
King  of 
Egypt  tries 
hlin. 


■  MS.  the.    Yf  she.— T.    (with  other 
changes).— F. 

*  had  the  chief  seats  on  the  dais. — ^F. 

*  See  the  operation  described  in  I%e 
Boke  of  CurioMife  ^e.  (£.  E.  Text  See. 


1867).— F.    T.  has: 

Aftnr  mete,  than  seyde  they 
Peus  paeiSf  rlerkys  canne  seye. 
«  to  haruds.—T. 
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1048 


the  nikr  of  lAoi  game  gin  Ml, 
''this  is  the  Prince  of  InreD ! 
bewmre !  ffor  lie  is  wight.*' 


nnhoruitiie 
King, 


the  Ktfi^  cfJBgift  tooke  a  shafit ; 
the  Prince  warn  tkaif  A  aedlje  sate, 
if  he  were  neoer  soe  keene.' 
1058    against  the  King  he  made  him.  bowne. 
And  on  the  ground  he  cast  him  downe, 

the  gronnd  that  was  soe  gpreene. 
thej  Ktn^  said,  '*  soe  god  me  sane, 
1056    thon  art  worthy  her  to  haoe !  *' 
soe  said  they  all  faj-deene. 


L"*^ 


UK)b]rGod*t     10S4 

miKht 


BtaAMoibia 


SI 

caerje  Lord  gan  other  assay, 
A  sqniers  on  the  other  day, 
1060        thai  dooghiye  were  of  deede. 

S»r  Degrsbell  his  troth  hee  plight ; 
A  Ghristabell,  thai  Ladye  bright, 

to  ohnreh  they  her  ledd. 
throogh  the  might  of  god  he^  spedd, 
his  owne  mother  there  he  wedd, 

in  Romans  as  wee  reade.' 
shoe  saw  his  aimes  him  befome  ^ ; 
1068    shoe  thought  of  him  that  was  foriome, 

shee  wept  like  to  be  dead. 


1072 


92 


^*  what  oheere,"  he  said,  "  my  Lady  deere  ^  ? 
what  weepe  yon,  &  make  such  heaaye  cheere  ? 
methinkes  yon  are  in  thonght." 


»  ?  MS.  keew.— F. 

•  Thus  gracyoiwly  he  hath. — ^T. 

•  Thuit  haide  y  a  clerke  rede. — T. 


*  MS.  b6fon]ie.->F. 

•  Th«  word  may  be  eUerre.    T.  oic:*-« 
this  and  the  next  two  linM. — ^F. 
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*^  Sir,  in  your  armes  now  I  see 
a  ffonle  that  [rafte]  on  a  idme  ffirom  mee 
a  child  that  I  deere  bonght^^ 
1076    that  in  a  scarlett  mantle  was  wonnd, 
&  in  a  girdle  of  gold  bonnd 

that  richely  was  wrought." 
the  King  of  Isarell  said  ffoll  right, 
1080    "  in  my  fforrest  the  ffonle  gan  Light ; 
a  griffon  to  Land  him  brought.'* 


And  tells  him 
how  a  bird 
took  her  boy 
away, 


in  a  mantle, 
and  with  a 
gold  girdle 
on. 


The  King  of 
laarell  eays 
the  ariffln 
alighted  in 
hi*  land. 


93 

he  sent  a  sqnier  £Eiill  hend, 
&  bade  him  ffor  the  mantle  wende 
1084        that  hee  was  in  Layd. 

beffore  him  itt  was  bronght  finll  yare, 
the  girdle  &  the  mantle  there, 
that  richlye  were  graued. 
1088    **  alas !  "  then  said  that  Lady  ffree, 

''  this  same  the  Chiffon  tooke  ffirom  mee." 

in  swoning  downe  shoe  braid. 
*'  how  long  agoe  ?  "  the  King  gan  say. 
109a    "  Sir,  15  yeere  par  ma  ffay." 

they  assented  to  that  shoe  said. 


andtheboj 
was  bronght 
to  him. 


Ghristabdl 
■ays  the  boy 
was  hen. 


anditrs 
fifteen  yeacB 
■go. 


1096 


1100 


94 

''  fforsooth,  my  sonne,  I  am  afraid 
that  t(5 '  sibb  maryage  wee  haue  made 

in  the  beginninge  of  this  moone." 
"  damsell,  looke, — soe  god  me  sane ! — 
which,  of  my  Knighta  then  wilt  hane." 

then  degrabell  answered  soone, 
"Sir,  I  hold  you[r]  Erles  good, 
&  soe  I  doe  my  mother,  by  the  roode, 

that  1  wedded  before  they  noone ; 


She  tells  her 
eon-husband 
that  their 
marriage  is 
void. 


The  King 
offers  her 
any  husband 
die'll  cbooee. 


No,ea7B 
DegrabeU, 


»  That  flometyrae  rafte  a  chylde  fro  me,  «  When  to  stands  for  too,  the  o  will  be 

A  knjght  fullo  dore  hym  boght.— T.      accented  heieafter.->F. 
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tliefciilclito 

Ditft  flgbt 


AnthokMdi 
apnreto 
do  «>. 


SOLAHOSK. 

there  sliall  none  hane  her  oertainl je 
1 104    bat  if  he  winne  her  wvth  maisieiTe 
as  I  mj-aelfe  bane  doone." 

•5 
then  eaery  Lord  to  other  gan  say, 
''  fibr  her  I  will  make  delaj  ^ 
1108        w»th  a  speare  &  sheeld  in  hand ; 
who-8oe  may  winne  that  Lady  dere, 
fibr  to  be  his  wedded  ffere, 
most  wed  her  in  that  Land.*' 


[PartVL] 

[How  E^lamore  von  Iwck  Iub  lost  love  ChzifUbell,  and  nuried  her.] 


tfflMBOn, 


many  loids, 


aadtlw 
King  of 
fiattin,  oome 
to  the 
toomoy. 

Lifts  an 
pwptnAf 

and  all  the 
lords  make 
ready. 


Ills 


6f  Parte  <^ 


1120 


1124 


Sir  Eglamore  was  homward  bowne, 
he  hard  tell  of  that  great  renowne, 

&  thither  wold  hee  wend.* 
great  Lords  that  hard  of  that  ciyc, 
they  rode  thither  hastilye, 

as  ffast  as  they  might  fiare. 
the  King  of  Sattin  '  was  there  alsoe^ 
&  other  great  Lords  many  more 
that  royall  armes  *  bare. 
Then  ringes  were  made  in  the  ffeeld 
that  liords  might  tlierin  weld ; 

th6  bnsked  A  made  them  yare. 
Sir  Eglamore,  thoe  he  came  Last^ 
he  was  not  worthy  ont  to  be  cast ; 
that  Kfiight  was  clothed  in  cara 


'  For  hnr  loya  we  wylle  tumay. — T. 

'  By  rhyme  this  triplet  belongs  to  the 
Isst  stanok  It  is  put  there  in  the 
Thornton  text,  which  adds  after  it  the 
stanza  aboat  Eglamore's  arms,  giTen,  in 
an  altered  state,  as  st.  97  in  our  print 


below. — F. 

*  "Sydon  (Ck>tton  M.)'  marked  is 
pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  HS.'-i- 
Sydone.— T. 

*  yoly  coloQiys.— T. 
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Bgkmora 


•nnivOiift 
bltwihkld 


97 

ffor  that  Chrifltabell  was  put  to  the  sea, 
1128    new  amies  beareth  hee, 
I  will  them  desciye : 
he  beareth  in  ainre  a  shipp  of  gold, 
ffnll  richlye  portrayed  on  the  mold,     [pgge  su]  *  s<^  ">^p* 
1 132        finll  well  &  worthylye ; 

the  sea  was  made  both  gnxa  &  bold ; 
a  yoonge  child  of  a  night  old, 
A  a  woman  Lying  there  by ; 
1136    of  siloer  was  the  mast,  of  gold  the  ffane ' ; 
sayle,  ropes,  &  cables,  echo  one 
painted  were  worthylye. 


withftohild, 
Mkda 

woman  Ijing 
by  it. 


98 

heralds  of  armes  soone  on  bye, 
1140    enery  Lords  annes  gan  desciye 
in  that  ffeeld  soe  broade.' 
then  Chr[i]8tabe]l  as  white  as  fflower, 
she  sate  vpon  a  bye  tower ;  * 
1 144        £ror  her  that  ciye  was  made, 
the  yonnge  knight  of  15  yeere  old 
that  was  both  donghtye  &  bold, 
into  the  ffeeld  he  rode. 
1148    who-soe  that  Sir  Degrabell  did  smite, 
wtth  his  dint  they  ffell  iyte, 
nener  a  one  his  stroake  abode. 


Cbfifltabril 
dtiin  a  high 
tower: 


D«gx»beU 

ridMinto 
tiMflddt 


andfeUaaU 

who  atffi*' 
him. 
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Siir  Eglamore  honed  *  A  beheild 

1162    how  the  folke  in  the  feild  downe  fold 

they  Knighta  all  by-doene. 


Sglamon 
lookaon. 


'  FftDe,  a  Weather-cock,  which  tarns 
about  as  the  Wind  changes,  and  shews 
from  what  Qnarter  it  blows.  Phillips. 
— F. 

'  The  three  lines  abore  are  not  in  T. 


— F. 

*  Was  broght  to  a   comer   of  the 
walle.—T. 

*  halted,  stood  sdll.    The  first  three 
lines  of  this  stana  are  not  in  T.— F. 
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Vtgnben 
Mk«him 

WhjiM 

itftudiitllL 


coBMoai 


when  Degrabell  him  see,  he  rode  him  till,^ 
A  nid,  *^  Scr,  wh j  are  you  Boe  still 
1156        amonge  all  these  Knighta  keene  P  " 
Eglamore  aeid  to  him  I-wis,' 
**I  am  oome  out  of  heatheneeee, 
itt  were  mnne  mee  to  meete.'  '* 
1160    Degrahell  said,  **  eoe  mote  I  thee ! 
more  wonhipp  itt  had  beene  to  thee, 
vnarmed  to  hane  heene.'* 


HSTCB*t  yoQ 

Jonstliig 

cnoagh? 


rUhswa 
tnmwlUi 


ThiqrchArBe. 


"Bgltanon 

anp, 

groandi 

him. 


and  wini 
ObrlikabeU. 
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the  &ther  on  the  sonne  Longh ; 
1164    **  hane  yee  not  lusting  enoughe  ^ 
where  ener  that  you  bee  P 
that  day  tUl  haoe  I  seene, 
wtth  as  bigg  men  hane  I  beene, 
1168        A  yett  well  gone  my  way. 

A  yett^  ffoxMoth,"  said  he  then, 
"  I  will  doe  as  weU  as  I  can, 
With  you  onoe  to  play." 

1179  heard  together  they  kni^Ats  donge 
With  great  speares  sharps  and  longe ; 

them  beheld  eohe  one. 
Str  Eglamore,  as  itt  was  his  happ,^ 
1176    gine  his  sonne  sach  a  rappe  * 
that  to  the  gronnd  wont  hee. 

101 

*<  alas !  "  then  said  that  Ladye  ffree, 
'*  my  sonne  is  dead,  by  gods  pitiye ! 

1 180  the  keene  knt^^t  hath  him  slaino !  ** 
then  men  said  wholy  on  mold, 

'^  the  Knight  that  bcares  the  shipp  of  gold 
hath  wonne  her  on  the  plaine." 


>  He  aende  a  knyght  anon  folle  stylle. 
-T. 

«  He  seyde,  Syr  rocruawntes. — ^T. 
*  tene,  T.,  which  is  better. — F. 


*  T.  altrn  this  and  the  next  ninvktn 
lines. — F. 

*  turnyd  hys  sweide  flatt— T. 

*  patte.— T. 
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102 

1184    HeraUds  of  armeB  cryed  then, 

<<  IB  there  now  aaj  maimer  of  man 

will  make  hiB  body  good, 
that  will  inst  any  more  P 
1188    say  now  while  wee  be  here ! " 
then  a  while  they  still  stoode. 
Degrabell  said,  *'  by  god  almight ! 
methinkee  (hat  I  dnrst  wvth  him  fiSght^ 
1192        if  he  were  neuer  soe  wood.'* 
Lords  together  made  a  vow, 
^  fforssooth/'  they  said, ''  beet  worthy  art  thou 
to  haue  thy  ffireelye  ffood !  " 

103 
1196    ffor  to  vnarme  him  Lords  gan  goe ; 
*  clothes  of  gold  on  him  they  doe, 

A  then  to  meate  th^  wende. 
Str  Eglamore  then  wan  the  gree, 
1200    beside  the  Lady  sett  was  hee : 

shoe  frened  him  as  her  fi&eind,^ 
'*  ffor  what  cause  that  he  bore 
a  shipp  of  gold  wtth  mast  &  ore/' 
1204        he  said  wtth  words  hende, 

'*  damsel],  into  the  sea  was  done 
my  Lady  &  my  younge  '  Sonne ; 
&  there  they  made  an  ende." 


HflraldB 

aak  If  any 

one  else  will 

fight 


Kone 


soOhrista- 
ftcUodgedto 


Eglamore 
It  dad  in 
doth  of  gold. 


aadtttdln 
the  chief 
place  with 
ChrietahelL 
Sheadn 
him  why 
hiiarms 
are  a  ship. 


«( 


my  lady  and 
eon  wen 
pattoeea, 
anddied?^ 
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1208    '  knowledge  to  him  tooke  shoe  thoe ; 
^*  now,  good  Sir,  tell  me  soe, 
where  they  were  bronght  to  ground  ?  "   [pugesis]  tS^^r 


In  oortylB,  floreatys,  and  sdiorte 

dothys, 
That  doghty  werjm  of  dinle. 
Two  kyngys  the  deyse  began, 


^yr  i^Uamowre  and  Crystyabelle 
than; 
Ihean  ns  alle  apede  I — ^T. 
lemman  and  my  yongest. — ^T. 
T.  omits  the  next  aix  lines. — F. 
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**IWM 

away. 
Iter  father 
sent  bar  to 
aeato  ^ 
drown* 


Whatifl 
yonnuHM? 


"BirBgla- 

moreof 

Artoia." 


''  while  I  was  in  ffarr  conntiye 
1212    her  fl&ther  put  her  into  the  sea^ 
with  the  wanea  to  confonnde." 
with  honest  mirth  &  game 
of  him  shee  asked  the  name ; 
1216        &  he  answered  that  stond, 

"  men  call  mee,  where  I  was  bore, 
of  Arto js  Stir  Eglamore, 
^t  With  a  worme  was  wound." 


ChrlrtabeU 

BWOOOfl, 

then 

wekximM 

Bglamon, 

andtella 
what  she  has 
■niEexed. 


(People 
meet  when 
Uiegr  least 
fxpisctit.) 


The  King  ol 
Isarell  tells 
how  he 
foond 
Dcgrabell, 


^  106 

1220    in  swooning  Sell  that  Lady  ttree ; 
''  welcome,  Str  Eglamore,  to  mee ! 

thy  Lone  I  bane  bought  full  deere !  *' 
then  shee  sate,  &  told  full  soone 
1224    how  into  the  sea  shee  was  doone ; 
then  wept  both  lease  and  more. 
1  minstrills  had  their  gi£Bks  fl&ree, 
wherbj  th6  might  the  better  bee ; 
1228        to  spend  they  wold  not  spare.' 
fiiill  true  itt  is,  by  god  in  heauen, 
that  men  meete  att  vusett  steven,' 
ft  soe  itt  beffell  there. 

106 

1232    the  Kmg  of  Isarell  gan  tell 

how  that  hee  found  Sir  Degrabell ; 
Lordings,  Listen  then :  ^ 


>  This  gentle  reminder  to  the  hearers 
of  their  <hity  to  the  singers  of  the  Ro- 
mance is  repeated  with  some  variation 
at  the  end. — ^F. 

'  For  the  former  part  of  this  st.  105» 
T.  has,  St.  CXI.  p.  174 : 
There  was  many  a  robe  of  palle; 
The  chylde  seiryd  in  the  halle 

At  the  ^Tste  mete  that  day. 
Prevely  scbo  to  hym  spake, 
"  30udur  ys  thy  fadur  that  the  gate ! " 

A  grete  yoye  hyt  was  to  see  ay  ! 


When  he  knelyd  downe  on  hys  kne, 
Ther  was  mony  an  herte  sor^ 
Be  God  that  dyed  on  a  tree ! — ^F. 

•  unfixed  time,  tone  not  appointed. 
Compare  Chaucer,  in  The  KnigfatiBS  Tale, 
1.  666,  V.  ii.  p.  47i  ed.  Morris : 

It  is  ful  fair  a  man  to  here  him  eTene, 
For  al  daff  meteth  men  atte  unmt  stewxt* 
Ful  litel  woot  Ardte  of  his  felawe, 
That  was  so  neih  to  herken  of  his  sawf . 
—F. 

*  Enyghtys  lystenyd  ther-lo  than. 
~T. 
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Sir  Eglamore  kneeled  on  bis  knee, 
1236    ^'my  Lord ! "  he  said,  ''god  yeeld  itt  thee! 
yee  hane  made  him  a  May.^  " 
the  "King  of  Isarell  said, ''  I  wHl  the[e]  giue 
halfe  my  kindome  while  I  doe  line, 
1240        my  deere  sonne  as  white  as  swan." 

"  thou  shalt  hane  my  daughter  Amada,'* 
the  ILing  of  Sattin  sayd  alsoe, 

''  I  remember,  since  thou  her  wan." 

107 

1244  *  Eglamore  prayed  the  Kings  3 
att  bis  wedding  ffor  to  bee, 

if  that  they  wold  vouch  [8]afe. 
all  granted  him  that  there  were, 

1245  Utle,  leese,  ft  more; 

Lord  lesus  christ  them  baue ! 
King^,  Erles,  I  Tnde[r]8tand, 
wi^  many  dukes  of  other  Lands, 
1258        With  loy  ft  mirth  enoughe. 

the  trompetts  in  the  shipp  blowes, 
thai  euery  man  to  shipp  goes, 
the  winde  them  ouer  blew. 


■ndgivM 
him  half  hU 
Uogdoin. 


The  King  of 

Battlii 

alBogivw 

hifldiiaghter 

Amadato 

DcsnOwU. 


SHTlamon 
invites  evmy 
onetohia 
wedding. 


AUaooqit, 


lUoff, 


108 

1256    through  gods  might,  all  his  meany 
in  good  liking  passed  the  sea ; 

in  Artois  they  did  arriue. 
the  Erie  then  in  the  tower  stoode, 
1260    he  saw  men  passe  the  fflood, 

ft  ffast'  to  his  horsse  gan  driue. 


and  reach 
Artoia 
■afely. 
The  old  Eart 


*  num. — T.  May  generally  means 
maiden ;  bnt  mawe,  ma^,  is  a  kinsman  ; 
A.-Suc.  mag,  a  son,  kinsman. — F. 

*  T.  shortens  and  alters  this  stanza 


and  part  of  the  next — F. 

'  So  in  printed  oo^,  but  reiy  difibrrnt 
in  the  Cotton  MS. — Pencil  note  in  Jk£8. 
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falls  ont  of 
his  tower 
andbreaki 
hlf  neok, 


byamerelfal 
piOTldeiiioei 


when  he  heard  of  Eglamore, 
he  ffell  out  of  his  tower 
1264        &  broke  his  necke  beline. 

the  messenger  went  againe  to  tell 
of  that  case,  how  itt  beffell : 
with  god  may  no  man  striue. 


The  126S 

Emperor  ig 
Bent  for. 


6Vtty  ODB  In 
the  land  Is 

biddentotlw  1278 

Veasty 


andBi^ 

more  weds 

Otaristabell, 

DegrabeU 

weds  1275 

Amada. 


109 

'  thus  in  Artois  the  Lords  th£  Lent ; 
after  the  Emperonr  *  soone  th^  sent, 

to  come  to  that  Manyage ; 
in  all  they  land  they  mad  ciye, 
who-soe  wold  come  to  that  ffeast  worthye, 

right  welcome  shold  they  bee ; 
S»r  Eglamore  to  the  chnxch  is  gone^ 
degrabell  A  Amada  they  bane  tane, 

and  his  Lady  bright  of  blee. 
the  King  of  Isarell  said,  *'  He  gine 
halfe  my  land  while  I  Hue ; 

brooke  well  [all']  aft^r  my  day." 


TheFbaet 
lasts  forty 
days, 


and  then  all 
the  guests  go 
hmnSb 


110 

1280    With  midde  mirth  the  feast  was  made, 
40  dayes  itt  abode 

amonge  all  the  Lorefa  hend ; 
and  then  forsooth,  as  I  you  say, 
1284    enery  num  tooke  his  way 

wherin  him  liked  to  dwell. 


[pageSlS] 


*  T.  alters  these  conduding  stanzas  a 
good  deal. — ^F. 

*  An  Emperor  was  Hionght  necessary 
to  give  the  proper  eclat  to  a  wedding : 

Ther  com  tyl  hir  weddyng 
An  emperoure  and  a  kyng, 
BrchebTBchopbs  with  ryng 
Mo  then  ^^ne ! 


The  majster  of  hoepitalle 
Come  oyer  with  a  caidinalle, 
The  gret  kyng  of  Portjngallei, 
With  knyjSiQS  M  kene. 
Sir  Jkffretfant,  p.    262-9,  Thomton 
Komances. — F. 

*  all.  p.c. — ^Pencil  note.  T.  has  not 
the  line.  Brooke  is  A.-S.  ^mcoii,  to 
cigoy.— F. 
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minsirellB  had  good  gveai  plentje, 
that  ever  thej  better  may  th6  bee, 
1888        and  bolder  ffor  to  spend, 
in  Boxnans  this  Gbronickle  is. 
dere  lesns !  bring  vs  to  thy  blisse 
that  lastoth  without  end !  ^ 

ffins. 


KhiMnU 

got  plOQtj  of 


OhrlitbUMi 
naaUl 


'  T.  wind*  up  with  "  Amen.    Here  endyth  ijr  IJgyllamowre  of  AitM,  and  b^gyn- 
neth  ajT  Tryamowre."— F. 


[*'  When  Beortchdng  Phcehus^**  prirUed  iii  Lo.  and  Hum.  Songs, 

j)p.  70-3,  follotvs  here  in  the  MS."] 
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The  following  piece  iB  here  printed  for  the  first  tiine.  Percj 
describefi  it  as  an  old  poem  "  in  a  wretched  corrupt  state,  un- 
worthy the  press."  Selecting  from  it  **  sach  particulars  as  could 
be  adopted/'  he  composed  himself  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  it, — 
a  poem  in  Two  Parts,  altogether  some  400  lines  long,  beginning 
in  this  wise : 

When  VUm  'gint  to  deeke  the  fields 

With  ooloun  frwh  and  fine. 
The  holy  derkes  their  mattins  sing 

To  good  Saint  Valmtine  1  &e. 

Is  this  style  so  very  much  worthier  of  the  press  than  that  of 

Within  the  Grecian  land  iome  time  did  dwdl 
An  Emperor,  whose  name  did  far  esoell,  &c.  ? 

We  doubt  whether  either  piece  is  particularly  worthy  of  the 
press.  But  that  which  suited  best  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  certainly  the  less  worthy  of  the  two.  That  c^itury 
could  see  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  a  preceding  age,  but  not  the 
beam  in  its  own  eye. 

This  piece  is  evidently  of  very  late  origin,  written  at  a  time 
when  the  period  of  professional  ballad-makers  had  well  set  in. 

The  story  was,  in  prose,  extremely  popular.  This  prose  ver- 
sion was  a  translation  from  the  French.  Of  the  old  French 
romance  an  analysis  is  given  in  the  Bibliotk^que  dea  BomanSj 
which  ranks  it  among  Romans  HistoTiquea : ' — 

I  The  Old  song  of  Valentine  &  Ursin  Cheralicrs  Valentin    et  Orson,  filB  de 

or  Orsin.  rEmpereor  de  Gr^  et  neTenx  du  tr^s- 

This  Bong  or  Poem  seems  to  be  qnite  chr&tien  Roi  de  France  P^in,  contenant 

modern  hTthe  Language  &  Tersificat/on.  74  chapitrei*,  lesquels  parlent  de  plusieurs 

N.B.    This  Poem  only  suggests  the  et  diverses  mati^ree  tr^plaisantes  «t 

snbject  of  that  I  printed  on  Valentine  ricr^tives.     Lyon,   1495,    in-folio^  el 

and  Ursin. — P.  1590  in-octaro,  et  depuis  4  Troyes,  cbei 

'  Histoirc  des  denz  nobles  et  Taillans  Oudot,  in-qnario. 
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NooB  avons  annoiic^  dans  notre  avant-demier  volume  que  nons 
ovions  encore  k  parler  d'on  roman  singnlier  et  int^ressant  concemant 
P^pin,  Boi  de  Fnmce,  premier  de  la  seconde  race  et  p^re  de  Charle- 
magne ;  c'est  oelni  dont  on  vient  de  lire  le  titre.  H  est  bien  constam* 
ment  historiqne,  qnoiqne  rhistoiie  j  soit  d^figor^e ;  que  Pepin  y 
'^PTAge  dans  des  pays  dont  il  n'a  jamais  approoh^,  tels  que  Constan- 
tinople et  Jerusalem,  qu'on  Vj  jGosse  prisonnier  d'nn  Boi  des  Indes, 
ainsi  qoe  les  dooze  pairs  de  France ;  qu'on  ajoute  &  cette  pr6tendue 
captivity  les  circonstances  les  plus  ridicules ;  qu'on  suppose  k  P^pin 
deux  fils,  une  soeur  et  deux  neveuz,  qui  n'ont  jamais  exists ;  enfin, 
quoique  les  commencements  de  Thistoire  de  Charlemagne  que  Ton 
trouve  dans  ce  roman-ci  soient  aussi  ^loign^s  de  la  vSrit^  que  ce  qui 
est  dit  du  r&gne  de  P6pin,  tout  cela,  cependant,  se  fait  lire  avec  plaisir ; 
et  noQB  orojons  que  nos  lecteurs  ne  trouveront  point  trop  long 
I'extrait  tr^d6taill6  que  nous  aliens  en  faire,  ohapitre  par  chapitre, 
sans  rien  changer  k  sa  marche,  et  respectant  presque  £galement  le 
style,  qui  n'est  pas  si  gaulois  que  celui  des  autres  romans  de  che- 
valerie  que  nons  avons  extraits  jusqu'ik  present,  car  oelui-ci  pent  Stre 
rangS  dans  la  mdme  classe :  on  pent  aussi,  si  Ton  vent,  le  compter 
parmi  les  romans  d'amoor,  oar  malgr^  les  ridiculit^s  dont  il  est  rempli, 
lamarche  en  est  tres-r^guliere.  L'histoire  des  deux  freres  qui  en 
font  les  h&TOB  j  est  conduite  depuis  I'instant  de  leur  naissance 
jusqu'i  leur  mort ;  tons  deux  sont  amoureux  et  ^pousent  enfin  leurs 
maitreflses.  Bien  ne  nous  prouve  que  ce  roman  soit  fort  ancien. 
Nons  n'en  oonnaissons  aucuns  manuscrits ;  et  ne  pouyant  parler  d'apres 
noos-mSmes  de  la  premi&re  Edition  (in-folio),  qui  est  tr^rare,  nous  ne 
trouvons  rien  dans  la  seconde  (qui  est  oelle  de  1590)  qui  porte  une 
certaine  marque  d'anciennet^,  non-seulement  dans  le  siyle,  rnais  mdme 
dans  les  details,  et  nous  ne  croyons  pas  qu'on  puisse  en  fiure  remonter 
r^poque  plus  haut  que  le  rdgne  de  Charles  Vlll,  temps  o&  beaucoup 
de  romans  de  ce  genre  yirent  le  jour,  les  uns  £tant  tir^s  de  qnelques 
manuscrits  plus  anciens,  les  autres  £tant  tout  k  &it  nouveaux.  Ne 
ponssons  pas  plus  loin  nos  recherches  et  nos  observations  pr^liminaires 
snr  Valentin  et  Orson,  et  commen^ons  notre  extrait  en  suppliant  nos 
lecteurs  d'avoir  de  I'indulgence  pour  la  simplicity  et  la  bonhomie 
ayec  lesquelles  cet  ouvrage  a  6t6  compost.  On  y  trouvera  bien  des 
tnuts  curieux  et  des  situations  trds-int^ressantes,  mMes  avec  mOle 
circonstances  ridicules.  La  singularity  de  tout  cela  pourra,  du  moins, 
amuser. 

L'antenr  laoonte,  d'abord,  en  pen  de  mots,  la  touchante  histoire 
de  Berthe  au  grand  pied,  qui  a  fait  la  mati^re  d'un  roman  entier, 
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dont  nooB  aTOOS  doiiii6  reztarait  dans  notre  pramier  volmne  dn  mois 
dernier.  H  Bnppoee  sealementqne  lee  deux  fils  de  P^pin  et  de  kt&iisBe 
Berihe  yJcoTenty  et  se  troayirent  en  itaJb^  k  la  moit  de  P^iii^  de  oom- 
battrele  roi  Charlemagne  et  de  Inidispaterlaoonronne;  que  oehd-ci, 
apide  avoir  6t&  chass^  de  son  rojanme  par  enx,  y  lentray  pcmrtBut.^  et 
les  yainqnit  k  son  tomr.  H  euppoee  encore  que  P^in  avait  une  scsnr 
nommfe  B^ligrane  on  Belifisante,  qa'elle  ^ponaa  nn  Emperevir  de 
Constantinople  nonim6  Alexandre,  et  c'est  ici  qne  commenoe  Is 
voman. 

As  the  matter  of  a  chap-book,  the  story  was  very  common  both 
in  France  and  in  England.  How  it  was  generally  treated  will 
be  shown  by  the  following  headings  of  chapters  from  the  Hietoire 
de  Valentin  et  Oreon^  trie-nMee  et  trie^vaUUmte  duvaUers^  file 
de  PEmpereur  de  Orioe  et  neveux  du  trie'VaiUcmt  et  trie- 
chrttien  Pipin,  Roi  de  France. 

Cap.  I. — Comme  le  trte-noble  roi  P^pin  ^ponsa  Berthe,  dame  de 
tr&s>grande  renommte  et  pmdenoe. 

Cap.  n. — Comme  rEmpereor  fot  trahi  par  TArchevdqne  de  Con- 
stantinople. 

Cap.  in. — Comma  rArohevAqoe  £tant  £oondnit  de  Bellisant  ponr 
son  honnenr  sauver,  machina  grande  trahison. 

Cap.  IV.-^Comme  P ArohevAqne  se  mit  en  habit  de  chevalier,  et 
monta  k  oheval  ponr  poorsnivre  la  dame  Bellisanti  laqaelle  6tait 
bannie. 

Cap.  v.— Comme  Bellisant  enfimta  deox  en&nts  dans  la  fbret 
d'Orl^ans,  dont  l*nn  fat  appeU  Valentin  et  Tantre  Orson,  et  comme 
elle  les  perdit. 

Cap.  VI. — ^De  roorse  qoi  emporta  de  BeUisaat  ponni  le  bois. 

Cap.  Vn. — Comme  par  le  conseil  de  rArchevfique  fnient  61evees 
de  nonvelles  contomes  en  la  dii  de  Constantinople,  et  oomme  la 
trahison  fht  connne.  ** 

Cap.  YJLLi.'^}omme  TEmpereiir  Alexandre,  par  le  conseil  des 
sages,  envoya  qn&nr  le  roi  P^pin  poor  satoir  la  y6rit^  de  la  qaereDe 
du  marchand  et  de  TArcheydque. 

Cap.  IX. — Comment  le  marchand  et  rArchevSqne  se  combattirent 
an  champ  de  bataille. 

Cap.  X. — Comme  le  roi  P£pin  prit  cong4  de  I'Emperenr  et  pariat 
de  Constantinople  pour  retonmer  en  France,  et  comme.  apres  il  alia 
k  Rome  centre  les  Sarrasins  qui  la  cite  avaient  prise. 
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Oap.  XI.— Comme  Hanffit)!  et  Henri  enrent  envie  but  Valentin 
•nx*  le  grand  amonr  que  lui  portait  le  roi. 

Cap.  Xn. — Comme  Valentin  conqnit  Orson  son  frere  dans  la  foret 
Orleans. 

Cap.  XIII. — Comme  apres  que  Valentin  ent  conqnis  Orson,  il 
uriiit  de  la  fordt  pour  retonmer  h  Orleans  vers  le  roi  P^pin. 

Cap.  XTV. — Comme  Hanffiroi  et  Henri,  par  envie,  r^solorent  de  tner 
^Cklentixi  en  la  cbambre  de  la  belle  Esglantine. 

Cap.  XV. — Comme  le  dnc  de  Sayary  envoya  vers  le  roi  P^pin  pour 
voir  aide  oontre  le  vert  chevalier  qui  voulait  avoir  sa  fille  Fezonne 
0*07  Spouse. 

Cap.  XVL — Comme  plusieurs  chevaliers  vinrent  en  Aquitaine 
tour  avoir  la  belle  Fezonne. 

Cap.  XVn. — Comme  HaufiBroi  et  Henri  firent  guetter  Valentin  et 
[>rson  aur  le  chemin  pour  le  &ire  mourir. 

Cap.  XVin. — Comme  le  roi  P6pin  commanda  que  devant  son 
palais  fftt  appareiU^  le  champ  pour  voir  Orson  et  Grigard  combattre 
snsemble. 

•  ••••• 

Cap.  LVI.-^— Comme  Valentin  fit  la  penitence  qui  lui  avait  &i& 
impoa^e  pour  ezpier  le  meurtre  de  son  pere. 

Cap.  LVn. — Comme  le  roi  Hugon  fit  demander  Escharmonde  pour 
feznme,  et  comme  il  trahit  Orson  et  le  vert  chevalier. 

Cap.  Lvill.— Comme  Bellisant  ct  Escharmonde  surent  la  trahison 
et  fausse  entreprise  du  roi  Hugon. 

Cap.  TiTX. — Comme  Orson  et  le  vert  chevalier  furent  d^livr^s  des 
prisons  du  roi  de  Syrie,  et  comme  le  roi  Hugon,  pour  6viter  la  guerre, 
86  soumit  k  euz. 

Cap.  liX. — Comme,  au  bout  de  sept  ans,  Valentin,  finit  ses  jours 
dans  son  palais  de  Constantinople,  et  6crivit  une  lettre  par  laquelle  il 
fdt  oonnu. 


WhTPHIN  the  Grecyan  land  some  time  did  dwell  AGreek 

an  Emperonr,  whose  name  did  fiar  excell ;  ^HvrSSt^^ 

he  tooke  to  wiffe  the  Lady  B[e]llefaunt,  L^y^fiSie- 

ihe  only  sister  to  the  Einge  of  ffrance,  '*°^^ 


¥r»th  whome  he  lined  in  pleasure  &  delight  7^?^^, 

^  °     ^  happily  tiU 

vntill  thai  fibrtune  came  to  worke  them  spight. 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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•  lutfol 
Bidiop 


tried  to 

ndaoethe 

Bmpraa^ 


uidonher 


9CO0BDA  h(sr 

falMlytothe 

Bmperor* 


The 

BmpCFor 

wonldn*t 

tieurher, 

bntbuiialMd 

ber  «t  onoe ; 


and  the 
started  with 
onesqiiire 

forFranoe. 


On  her  wbj 


ffor  Within  the  court  a  bisboppe  ^  there  did  rest, 
8     the  w^icli  the  Emperonr  held  in  great  request ; 
his  ennions  hart  itt  was  soe  sore  enfflamed 
Ypon  the  Empresse,  that  gallant  dame, 
*  that  he  wold  perswade  her  many  '  a  wile 

12     her  hnsbands  marriage  bed  for  to  defile, 
bat  shoe  denyed  that  vnchast  request^ 
as  to  her  honor  did  beseeme  her  best ; 
w^h  when  the  Bishopp  saw,  away  he  went 

16     vntoa  the  Emperonr  with  a  fell  intent, 
&  then  most  fialselye  her  he  did  accuse, 
how  that  shee  wold  his  marryage  bed  abuse ; 
&  thervpon  he  swore  the  same  to  proue, 

20     which  made  her  husbands  loue  in  wrath  to  prone, 
then  the  Emperonr  went  to  her  with  speed, 
ffor  to  accuse  her  of  this  shamef  all  deede. 
and  when  shee  saw  how  shee  was  betrayd, 

24  her  inooency  shee  began  to  pleade ; 

but  then  her  busband  wold  not  beare  her  spcake, 
w&icb  made  her  hart  With  sorrow  like  to  breake ; 
but  straight  the  Emperonr  be  gaue  command 

25  that  shee  shold  be  banished  ^  out  of  his  land, 
but  when  that  shee  ffix>m  them  did  goe, 
before  them  all  shee  did  reccount  *  her  woe, 
&  said  that  shee  was  banisbed  wrongffullye ; 

S2'.    &  soe  shee  went  witb  sorrow  like  to  dye. 
now  is  sbee  gone,  but  with  one  Squier  alone, 
vnto  her  brother  in  ffirance  to  make  her  Mone. 
And  being  come  within  the  realmo  of  ffrance,  tpaee  si  >; 

36     O  there  beffell  a  very  beany  chance ! 

ffor  *  as  shee  trauelled  through  a  wild  fforrest, 
the  labor  of  Childhood  did  her  sore  oppresse, 


■  An  Azehpriest,  Bays  the  Story  Book. 
-P. 

'  That  her  he  woidd  persoade  with. 
-P. 

■  with  many,  qu. — ^P. 


*  baniah'd  be.— P. 

*  reconnt. — ^P. 

*  all  follows  in  the  Ma,  mazked  out. 
— F. 
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&  more  A  more  her  painefl  increased  still 
ao       that  shee  was  fforced  to  rest  against  her  wilL 
now  att  the  lenght  her  tranell  came  to  end, 
ffoT  the  Lorei^  2  children  did  her  send, 
the  wAush  were  ffaire  &  proper  boyes  indeed, 
'4<4      w^tch  made  her  hart  with  I07  for  to  exceede. 
bnt  now  behold  how  fibrtone  gan  to  Lower/ 
&  tnmed  her  I07  to  greefe  within  an  hower ! 
fibr  whjy  shee  saw  an  vgly  beare  as  then, 
48      the  w^tch  was  oome  fibrthe  of  some  lothesome  den; 
&  when  the  beare  did  see  her  in  tJiai  place, 
he  made  towards  her  with  an  Egar  pace, 
&  ffirom  her  tooke  one  of  her  children  small, 
52      a  sight  to  greeue  the  mothers  hart  wtth-all. 
bat  when  shee  saw  her  child  soe  borne  away, 
shee  Laid  the  other  downe,  &  did  not  stay, 
&  ffoUowed  itt  as  ffast  as  ener  shee  might ; 

56     but  all  in  vaine  I  of  itt  shee  lost  the  sight, 
bat  soe  itt  chanced,  att  that  verry  tydo 
the  Kxng  of  ffranoe  did  there  a  banting  ryde ; 
&  in  the  fibrrest  as  he  rode  yp  and  downe, 

60     the  other  child  he  fibnnd  vpon  the  ground. 
&  when  he  saw  the  child  to  be  soe  £Eurc, 
to  take  itt  yp  he  bade  his  men  take  care, 
&  keepe  itt  well  as  tho  itt  were  his  owne, 

€4     vntiU  the  fifather  of  the  child  where  ^  knowne. 
the  Empresse  returned  there  backe  againe, 
when  as  shee  saw  the  beare  within  his  den  ; 
but  when  shee  saw  her  other  sonne  was  lost, 

68     her  hart  wtth  sorrow  then  was  like  to  burst, 
then  downe  shee  sate  her  with  a  heauy  hart, 
&  wishes  '  death  to  ease  her  of  her  smart ; 
shee  wrong  her  hands  wtth  many  a  sigh  full  decpo 
72    ihai  wold  hane  made  a  £3yntye  hart  to  weepe. 


■he 
taken  la 
latMmr, 


And  bon 
two  boys. 


▲  bew 


c&niod  off 
one  of  tbem. 


She  laid  tho 
other  down, 
and  ran 
after  tho 
lost  one, 
bnt  couldn't 
find  It. 

The  King  of 
Franco  flnda 
the  boy  laid 
down. 


•ad  has  him 
oarriod  off. 


TheBniproBS 
comes  back 
for  him, 

bnt  finds  hbn 
gone. 

Her  heart 
n(>arly 


» lour.-.P. 


*  were. — ^P. 
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•ndgoeito 

acastlB 

forbelp. 


But  a  giant 
UveBtbera 


andpotsber 
In  priaon. 


bnt  doesn't 
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Thoboythe 
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bifldai. 


Theothor 
boy  is 
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is  Icnigbted, 

andie 

valiant. 

Poor  men 
complain  of 
the  Wild 


then  aheo  departed  from  thai  woofoll  place, 

A  fforth  of  ffrance  sbee  went  away  apace ; 

ffor  why,  as  jett  shee  wold  not  there  be  knowen 

76    yntill  Bome  newes  of  her  yonng  sonnes  were  shone.' 
bnt  shee  beheld  a  Castle  ffaire  &  stronge,'— 
shee  had  not  tranelled  fiBrom  that  place  not  Long,— 
wheratt  shee  knocket,  some  sncconr  for  to  find. 

80    bat  itt  ffell  out  contrary  to  her  mind ; 
ffor  why,  wtth-in  that  castle  dwelt  as  then 
a  monstrous  gyant,  ffeared  of  aU  men, 
who  tooke  this  Ladye  into  his  prison  strong, 

84     &  there  he  kept  her  ffiuit  in  prison  long, 
but  when  he  saw  her  lookes  to  be  soe  sadd, 
&  hauing  knowen  what  sorrowes  she  had  had, 
he  kept  her  close,  but  he  hurt  her  not ; 

88    Sd  soe  shee  lined  in  prison  long,  god  wotte. 
the  child  the  which  the  beare  had  bome  away, 
amongst  her  younge  ones  was  brought  vp  alway, 
&  soe  brought  vp  vntill  att  length  as  then 

93    he  there  became  a  monstrous  huge  wild  man, 
&  [d]aylye  ranged  about  the  fforrest  wilde, 
&  did  destroy  man,  woman,  beast  and  child, 
&  all  things  else  which  by  his  den  did  passe, 

96    which  to  the  country  great  annoyance  was. 
the  other  child  which  they  "King  '  had  ffound,^ 
he  christened  was,  &  yalentine  was  his  name ; 
&  when  he  grew  to  be  of  ripe  yeeres, 
100    he  was  beloued  both  of  King  and  peeres ; 
in  ffeates  off  armes  he  did  himselfe  advance, 
that  none  like  him  there  cold  be  ffond  in  ffirance ; 
&  ffor  that  same,  the  Kdng  did  dub  him  Knight; 
104    he  allwaies  was  soe  vallyant  in  his  fight, 
then  to  the  court  did  many  pore  men  come 
to  show  what  hurt  the  wild  man  there  had  done ; 


'  shown. — ^P. 

*  The  o  and  n  are  squeeced  together 
in  the  MS.--F. 


•  the  wAtch  the  Emg.~P. 

*  tane;  qn. — ^P. 
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'but  when  the  King  did  heare  the  moane  they  made,^ 
108       lie  sent  fforth  men  the  monflter  to  innade ; 

but  all  in  yaine ;  ffor  why,  hee  crosht  them  soe 

that  none  of  them  wtth-in  his  reach  durst  goe. 

Then  valentine  ynto  the  King  did  sue  Ciwee  8i6] 

A 12      that  he  might  goo  the  Monster  to  sabdne. 

then  fforthe  he  went  the  Monster  ffor  to  see, 

whom  he  saw  come  bearing  a  yonnge  oke  tree ; 

&  when  the  ¥rild  man  of  him  had  a  sight, 
116     he  went  vnto  him  &  cast  him  downe  right. 

&  when  he  saw  his  strenght  cold  not  prevaile, 

he  praid  to  god  his  purpose  might  not  ffiiyle ; 

then  a  poinard  presently  he  drew  ont, 
120     A  peiict  his  side,  wherwith  the  blood  gosht  out. 

bnt  when  the  wild  man  did  behold  his  blood, 

he  '  qnicklye  broaght  him  ffrom  his  fihiyons  mood ; 

then  f&om  the  fforrest  both  together  went 
1S4    towards  the  Emperonr,'  &  with  fl^  intent 

of  [him]  desired  leane  by  sea  to  sayle 

into  an  Be  that  Lyeth  in  PortingaU, 

wheras  th6  hard  ^  w«th-in  a  Castle  was 
128    a  Ladye  ffaire  that  kept  a  head  of  brasse, 

the  w7itoh  cold  tell  of  any  qnestyon  asket. 

&  thither  came  braue  valentine  att  Last ; 

&  when  that  they  to  ^  the  castle  came, 

« 

135  they  thought  ffor  to  haue  entered  the  same ; 
but  itt  ffell  out  not  ynto  their  mind, 
because  the  porters  there  were  much  vnkind ; 
ffor  why,  th6  ffound  2  gyants  att  the  gate, 

136  with  [w]home  ^  they  ffought  or  they  cold  in  theratt. 
then  went  they  vpp  wheras  they  head  did  stand ; 

&  by  itt  sate  the  bewiyous  Claramande, 


The  King 
eendflmeato 
km  him, 

buthekilla 
them* 


Yalentliie 
goes  to 
sabdne  htm ; 


the  Wild 
lC«nknodki 
him  down 
wlthaaoAk, 


bnt  _ 

■tebbedin 

TCtnnu 


Then  thflj 
make  it  up, 
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tooonanlta 
bran  hoed. 


They  go 
there, 


light  two 
giantato 
get  in. 


see  the  head 
and  fair 


>  The  m  ham  one  otzoke  too  many  in 
the  Ma— F. 

■  King  of  Frsonce,  qu.— P. 


«  heard.— P. 

•  unto.— P. 

•  whom. — ^P. 
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Valentine  Is, 
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the  WUd 

Manii. 

iTheheAd 

■ay», 

**  Yon  wn 

tmthcn* 
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Greek 


and  joor 
mother  ie  In 
King 

Vemgvafn 
prijBon. 
Cut  the 
■tring  ander 
Urein'i 
tougue,  and 
he'll  ipeak." 


This  Is  dope: 

Valentino 
marriM 
Clara- 
mando; 


and  the 
two  sons 


kill 

Ferragas, 
ami  f  roe 
thHr 
mother. 


Then  they 
all  go  to 
Greece, 


-whom,  when  the  noble  valentine  did  see, 
140    he  swore  his  hart  ffor  eaer  there  shold  bee. 
then  did  shoe  speake  vnto  the  head  of 
&  bade  itt  tell  whose  sonne  valentine  was, 
&  whom  the  wild  man  there  shold  bee. 

144  to  whom  the  head  gaae  answer  presentlje : 

«<  first  be  it  knowen,  he  is  thy  brother  deere, 
&  yon  are  both  sonnes  to  the  Greqyan  peeiw  ; 
A  your  mother  wrongfiollye  banished  vras, 

145  A  yon  were  both  borne  in  a  wild  fforrest ; 
A  that  ^  by  a  beare  vrsin  was  nnrst  vpp, 
ft  valentine  by  *  his  vnckles  conrt ; 

ft  your  mother  lyeth  in  prison  stronge 
162    wtth  King  fferagus,*  where  shee  hath  beene  long. 

alsoe  I  say,  looke  vnder  vrsines  tonnge ; 

there  shall  yon  find  a  string  both  bigg  A  stronge : 

cnt  that  in  tow,  ft  then  his  speech  shall  breake ; 
156    ft  this  is  all ;  ft  I  noe  more  can  speake." 

then  vrsin  to  his  speeohe  restored  was  bee, 

ft  valentine  had  Clabemokde  soe  ffree. 

soe  al  together^  on  their  loumey  went 
160    towards  their  mother  being  in  prison  pent ; 

ft  soe  they  came  vnto  the  place  att  Last 

wheraf;  their  mother  was  in  prison  ffast ; 

&  him  they  slew  thui  did  their  mother  keepe, 
164     ft  8O0  they  brought  her  out  of  prison  deepe. 

ft  when  that  tlicy  were  al  together  come, 

vnto  their  mother  they  then  made  them  knowne ; 

yfhich.  when  shee  saw  her  owno  sonnes  sett  her  fircc, 
168     no  ioyc  to  her  there  might  compared  bee. 

then  presentlyo  they  purpose  to  take  read,^ 

into  the  Land  of  greece  to  hye  with  speed. 

ft  when  that  they  had  many  a  storme  ore  past, 
178     they  did  arriuo  with-in  that  Land  att  last ; 


"  thero.— P. 

•  in.— P. 

'  This  is  the  namo  of   one  of  the 


Charlemagne  heroes. — F. 

*  MS.  altogether,  and  in  1.  165.— F. 

*  couDsel. — P. 
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then  on  their  lonmey  towards  they  oonrt  they  went^ 

A  to  the  Emperonr  a  messenger  they  sent, 

to  tell  him  fireinds  of  his  were  comen  ypon  land, 

176      A  did  intreat  some  ffibvor  att  his  hand. 

^wrhen  the  Emperonr  was  oome  Tnto  them  there, 
A  knew  the  woman  to  be  his  wiffe  most  deere, 
A  that  the  other  2  were  his  owne  deare  sonnes, 

180     be  then  bewailed  their  happ  with  bitter  moameSy 
fBrst  that  because  his  wiffe  was  wronge  ezilde, 
A  ffor  the  greeffe  when  as  shee  traaeled  with  child. 
A  Boe  att  lenght,  in  spight  of  ffortones  happ, 
184     they  lined  in  ioy,  &  ffeared  noe  after  clappe. 

ffins. 


totbeOonzt. 
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Bnipsrot 
finds  bis 
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J^fttfngr  t  late  t ' 

This  piece  declares  that  women  will  have  their  own  way,  and 
further,  that  that  way  will  frequently  be  wanton.  It  attempts  to 
reconcile  husbands  to  the  loss  of  their  supremacy,  and  their 
other  consequent  troubles.  The  argument  is  not  always  thorongfalj 
satisfactory ;  as,  when  we  are  taught  that  because  Paris  of  Troy 
got  into  such  trouble  for  running  away  with  another  man's  wife, 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  any  immunity  from  trouble 
in  respect  of  our  own  wives.  We  cannot^  if  we  would,  says  the 
poem,  exercise  a  sufficiently  sharp  surveillance  over  them.  ^  In 
all  ranks  of  life  they  ''  have  their  own  will ; "  beggars'  wives,  and 
the  wives  of  better  men,  all  elude  and  mock  their  husbands. 
The  only  place  where  this  is  not  the  rule  is  Rome,  and  it  ia  not 
so  there  simply  because  a  woman-pope  would  not  let  it  be  so. 
Thus  woman's  will  reigns  supreme  everjrwhere. 

But  perhaps  the  only  interest  this  sorry  composition  possesses 
is  its  illustrating  Hvdibraa  (Part  I.  canto  iL  w.  545-<552): — 

Some  cried  the  Covenant,  inetead 
Of  pudding-pies  and  ginger-bread ; 
And  dome  or  brooms,  old  boots,  and  okoeo, 
BawCd  out  topwrge  tko  Common^  Boumo; 
Instead  of  kitchen-Btd!^  some  cry 
A  Gospel-preaching  Ministiy ; 
And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak. 
No  surplices,  nor  Service-book: — 

and  FalstaflTs  remark  on  the  worthy  Justice  Shallow,  that  **& 
came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion,  and  sung  ihaae  tunes 
to  the  overscutched  huswives  ihat  lie  heard  (he  carmen  whidk, 
and  sware  they  were  his  fiuicies  or  his  good-nights."    Many 

'  A  Satire  on  the  Women. — ^P. 
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other  references  to  the  sibilant  powers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  carmen  are  given  by  Mr.  Chappell,  in  his 
JPopular  Music  of  Olden  Timej  &  propos  of  the  air  called  **  The 
Carmen's  Whistle." 
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16 


20 


24 
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[PW 117] 


SrrriNGE :  late,  my  selfe  alone, 

to  heare  the  birds  sweete  hannonye, 
one  sighed  sore  with  many  a  grone, 

*'my  wiffe  will  stiU  my  master  bee !  " 
his  sig[h]es  ecclipsed  bright  Phebus  beames, 

his  hart  did  bnme  like  sstna  hill, 
his  teares  like  Nilns  flowing  streames,^ 

his  cryes  did  peiroe  the  Eccho  shrill« 
with  that  I  drew  my  eare  aside 

to  heare  him  thus  complaine  of  iU; 
his  greefe  &  mind  were  both  a-like, 

that  ginnye  '  his  Ally  wold  hane  her  owne  will. 

The  King  of  Sirya  mad  a  law, 

thai  enery  *  man  wtth-in  his  land, 
that  he  shold  lordlye  keepe  in  awe 

his  wiffe,  A  those  that  did  wtth-stand. 
"which  acte  is  deane  gone  out  of  mind 

of  all  degrees,  &  ¥dll  be  still ; 
poro  silly  hnsbands  are  soe  kind, 

they  let  their  wines  hane  their  owne  will. 

When  Princely  Paris,  pride  of  Troye, 

had  stolen  away  King  Menelaus  wiffe, 
10  yeeres  of  warr  was  all  his  loy, 

&  afterwards  bereaned  of  liffe. 
by  this  wee  see  that  Kings  are  tyed, 

as  well  as  subiects,  to  much  ill ; 
why  shold  wee  poore  men  thinke  itt  scome 

to  let  oar  wines  hane  their  owne  will  ? 


>  stnam  in  the  MS.~F. 
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MS. 


1.  may  bo  grimye^^^F,  •  for  every. — ^P. 
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and  Qodii  ilo 
■i>  too, 

don't  let  n» 
mind  about 
letting  our 
wirwhAvo 
their  own 


women 
Rct  their 

hUiilMM)d(l 

into  scrapes ; 


All  U$ai  lookes  blacke,  diggs  not  fibr  ooles ; 
how  ahold  our  ehymneTB  then  be  swept  ? 
&  he  that  thinkes  to  Imnpe  ore  Powles,* 
32        may  once  a  yeaie  be  well  ont  leapte ; 
fibr  ynloan  wore  a  head  of  home  * 
when  least  nuBprieion  was  of  Ol. 
lett  no  man  lining  thinke  itt  scome 
36        to  let  his  wifie  hane  her  owne  will ! 

Bat  shoe  thai  lines  by  nille*  A  tape, 
&  with  her  bagge  &  Inoett  ^  b^gs, 
oft  makes  her  hnsband  many  a  sci^  * 
40        although  shee  goes  in  simple  raggs ; 
fibr  hungrry  doggs  will  alwayes  range, 

&  ynsauory  meate  will  stannch  their  ffill ; 
A  they  that  take  delight  in  change 
44        will,  Nolens  Volens,  hane  their  owne  will. 


and  If  a  man 

gUCttOUt, 


bin  place 
mast  be 
supplied. 


(But  there 
are  no 
cuckolds  in 
Rome.) 


But  he  that  goes  ffrom  dore  to  dore, 

&  cryea  '*  old  buskins  fibr  new  broome  ;*' 
althoe  his  lining  be  but  poore, 
48         another  must  supply  his  roome. 

'*  old  bootes  &  buskins  fibr  new  hroome ! 

come  buy,  ffieurc  maids,  &  take  yotir  flSll ! 
there  are  no  Cucholds  made  att  Boome ; 
52        Pope  lone  hath  sett  itt  downe  by  will." 


»  Powles,  i.  e.  St  Paurs.— P. 

'  Note  *  in  Brands  Popular  Antupa- 
tie$f  ed.  1841»  vol.  ii.  p  126,  ooL  1,  says, 
"  In  *  Pftradoxical  Assertions  and  Philo- 
sophical Problems,  by  R.  H.  8vo.  Lond. 
1664,  p.  6,  'Why  Cuckolds  are  said  to 
wear  Homs?'  we  read:  'Is  not  this 
monster  said  to  wear  the  Homs  because 
other  Men  with  their  two  forefingers 
point  and  make  Homs  at  him  ?' "  "  Cuck- 
old, Cuckolled,  treated  in  the  way  that 


the  euckow  (Lat  oucuIub)  serres  other 
birds,  vis.  by  laying  an  egg  in  th€ir 
nest."    Wedgwood.— F. 

*  MS.  iuUe,  bat  as  the  dot  ora  thf  i 
is  Tory  often  mispUfled  in  the  MS.  and 
nUl  moans  needle,  I  print  nille, — ^F. 

*  perhaps  budget. — ^P.  Ft,  lueet  or 
lucket  is  a  spade. — F. 

*  1 .  A  misdemeanour  .  .  .  S.  A  tiick, 
shift,  or  evasion.    HalliweU. — ^F. 


X    •- 
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The  Carman  whistles  vp  &  downe ; 

another  cryes  "  will  you  buy  any  blacke  *  ?  " 
the  cnntryman  is  held  a  clowne, 
56        when  better  men  hane  greater  lacko. 
thus  whiles  they  cards  are  shuffled  about, 

It's  woll 

the  knaue  will  in  the  decke  ^  lye  still ;  that  ou 

&  if  all  secretts  were  found  out,  aeoivta 

60        I  doubt  a  number  wold  want  their  will.  known. 

ffins. 


*  ?  Fr.  noir,  blacking,  or  pierre  noire,      or  monming;.— F. 
Slack  Oaker,  or  the  blacke  marking-  '  A  padk  of  cards.    HalliwelL — F. 

Btx>ne.    Cotgrave.     It  can't  mean  soot 


\n^      ci   Til.;  '      A 

// 
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Ifbiva  i  Witoniva  t  ^ 

[In  nine  Faits.— P.] 

Pebct  thought  80  well  of  the  plot  of  this  Komanoe  that  he  diose 
it  for  analysis  in  his  Reliques  (▼•  iii.  p*  zii.-xy].  ed.  I765y 
Speaking  of  '^  these  old  poetical  Legends,"  he  says,  ^  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  at  least  one  specimen  of  their  skill  [that  is,  the 
skill  of  the  writers  of  them],  in  distributing  and  conducting  their 
fable,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  nature  and  common  sense  had 
supplied  in  these  old  simple  bards  the  want  of  critical  art,  and 
taught  them  some  of  the  most  essential  rules  of  Epic  Poetry.  I 
shall  select  the  Somance  of  Libius  Discosits,  as  being  one  of 
those  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  and  either  shorter  or  more  intelli- 
gible than  the  others  he  has  quoted**  If  an  Epic  Poem  may  be 
defined, '  *  A  fable  related  by  a  poet,  to  excite  admiration  and 
inspire  virtue,  by  representing  the  action  of  some  one  heroe, 
favoured  by  heaven,  who  executes  a  great  design,  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  that  oppose  him : '  I  know  not  why  we  should  withhold 
the  name  of  Epic  Pobm  from  the  piece  which  I  am  about  to 
analyse.'' 


I  This  Piece  may  be  considered  per- 
liaps  as  one  of  the  first  rude  Attempts 
towards  the  Epic  or  Narratiye  Poem  in 
Europe  since  the  Roman  Times.  [See  t. 
i.  p.  41 7>  1.  4.]     Nor  is   it  denectire 

iso]  in  the  most  essential  Parts  of  Epic 
'octry.  The  Hero  is  one.  The  great 
action  to  wAieh  every  thing  tends  is  one : 
there  is  little  interruption  of  episode ; 
&  it  [b]egins  nearer  the  [E]vent  than 
most  of  that  age. — ^P. 

This  appears  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Time  of  Chauoor.  See  The 
Rhyme  of  Btr  Thopas  quoted  below, 


St  22*  .—P. 

N.B.  The  Rh^e  of  Sr  Thopas 
to  be  intended  in  Imitation  ol  thb  okl 
Piece.    N.B.  This  is  a  translatioD  from 
the  French.    Vid.  p.  327,  sL  15  [of  M& 
p.  441, 1.  706  here].— P 
'  Men  speken  of  Komaunoes  of  fties, 
Of  Home-Child  and  Ipotis, 

Of  Beris  and  Sir  Ouy, 
Of  Sir  libeanz  and  Blandamoue, 
But  Sir  Thopas  bersth  the  Sonre 

Of  riall  cheyalliie. — Bel,  iii  n^  Tiii. 
*  Vide     "Discouni    snr    la    roese 
Epique,"  prefixed  to  UiiMAauB.—F. 
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The  Bishop  then  gives  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  nine  Parts  of  the 
Komance,  and  winds  up  yrith^  ^*  Such  is  the  fable  of  this  ancient 
piece :  which  the  reader  may  observe,  is  as  regular  in  its  conduct 
as  any  of  the  finest  poems  of  classical  antiquity.  If  the  execution, 
particularly  as  to  the  diction  and  sentiments,  were  but  equal  to  the 
plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  performance;  but  this  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and  in  a  barbarous 
unpolished  language.**  Poor  times  I  Why  hadn't  you  a  bishop 
^with  a  blacking-brush  to  make  you  shine  ? 

The  subject  of  the  story  is  one  that,  told  in  the  language  and 
clothed  with  the  feelings  of  each  successive  age,  can  never  fail  to 
interest  that  age  at  least, — ^the  adventures  of  a  young  unknown 
man  on  his  dangerous  road  from  poverty  to  success  in  life,  from 
nameless  obscurity  to  rank  and  fame,  from  the  consciousness  of 
power  existing  only  in  the  youth's  own  brain,  to  the  full  mani- 
festation of  that  power,  in  the  sight  and  with  the  applause  of  all 
beholders,  who  rejoice  to  see  it  receive  its  fitting  reward. 

In  the  present  instance,  Lybius  comes  from  his  mother's  apron- 
strings,  not  knowing  his  fieither  (he  is  Oawain's bastard  ^)  to  Arthur's 
court.  He  asks  for  knighthood,  and  the  first  adventure  that  comes 
in.  He  gets  both ;  and  his  task  is  to  free  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne 
from  prison.  Though  scorned  for  his  youth  by  her  messengers, 
he  conquers,  one  after  another,  thirteen  formidable  opponents, 
of  whom  the  first  nine  are  Sir  William  de  la  Braunch,  his  three 
cousins,  two  giants.  Sir  Gefferon,  Sir  Otes  de  Lisle,  and  the  Giant 
Mangys.  A  more  insidious  foe  is  behind,  the  sorceress  of  the 
Golden  Isle,  whom  our  hero  has  rescued  firom  Mangys.  For  a 
year  she  keeps  him  from  fulfilling  his  task ;  but  at  last  he  breaks 


>  That  stoiy  of  limiig  from  an  ob«eare 
begmning  is  a  reiy  oommon  one  in  me- 
dijend  literature,  and  belongs  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  mediseral  sentiment,  that  noble 
blood  was  nererlost,  (bastardy  was  con- 
sidered no  real  stain;)  and  that  if  a 
knight,  for  instancei,  met  with  a  woman 
in  a  wood,  and  got  her  with  child,  how- 


ever ignoble  the  woman,  or  however  low 
the  drenmstances  under  which  the  child 
zeoeiyed  its  first  nurture,  the  blood  it 
had  recelrcd  from  the  father  would  in- 
evitably urge  it  onward  till  it  reached 
its  natural  station.  There  are  stories 
illustRitiog  this  feeling  in  aU  its  forms. 
— T.  Wright 
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away  from  her,  and  goes  to  Sinadowne.  There  he  conquers  one 
knighty  Sir  Lambers,  and  then  two  necromancers  who  haFe 
turned  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne  into  a  serpent.  The  serpent 
kisses  him,  and  at  the  kiss  turns  into  a  lovely  princess,  who 
offers  him  herself  and  her  lands.  He  accepts  both,  marries 
the  Lady,  and  carries  her  off  to  King  Arthur's  court. 

The  English  Bomance  was  first  printed  by  Bitson  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  Caligula  A.  ii.  This  text  refers  several  times  to  its 
original,  <<  the  Frenssch  tale  "  (1.  2122,  Ritaon,  iL  90 ;  1.  222,  ib. 
10,  &c).  On  this,  Bitson  remarked,  ^'The  French  original  is 
unknown,"  ii.  253.  The  same  statement  continued  true  for 
many  a  year.  Like  the  original  of  8vr  Oeneridea  (which  I  edited 
from  Mr.  ToUemache's  MS.  for  Mr.  Gibbs  as  his  gift-book  to 
the  Boxburghe  Club  in  1865,  and  the  French  of  which  is  still  to 
seek),  the  original  of  Lybeaua  Disoonus  could  not  be  found.  But 
a  lucky  purchase  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
of  a  MS.  volume  of  French  poems,  and  a  luckier  placing  by  him 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hippeau  of  Caen  in  1855,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  long-hidden  French  Bomance,  Li  Biaus 
DeaconneuSy  and  also  the  name  of  its  writer,  Benals  ns  Buuju, 
or, — as  M.  Hippeau  modernises  it, — ^Binauld  db  Beavjeu.  In 
1860  M.  Hippeau  published  the  poem  as  Le  Bel  InconnUy  dating 
its  writer  as  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  not  certain  tiiat  De 
Biauju's  text  is  the  one  that  the  English  translators  or  adapters 
worked  from ;  for  in  the  two  passages  above  referred  to,  where 
the  English  text  refers  to  the  French  tale  aa  the  authority  for 
its  statements,  De  Biauju's  text  contains  no  such  statements. 
But  that  is  not  conclusive,  for  we  know  that  our  English 
versifiers  were  seldom  translators  only :  like  our  modem  play- 
wrights, they  treated  their  French  (or  French-writing)  originals 
with  great  freedom,  cut  out  what  they  didn't  want,  altered  what 
they  didn't  like,  and  put  in  incidents  at  discretion.  As  one 
instance,  take  Bobert  of  Brunne's  treatment  of  William  of 
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^^adington's  Manuel  dea  PechieZj  detailed  in  my  preface  to  the 
JBancUyng  Synne.  De  Biauju's  text  may  have  given  rise  to 
some  lost  later  version  which  the  English  adapters  handled ;  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  early  French  text  which  M.  Hippeau 
lias  printed  may  not  have  been  before  our  early  men.  The 
motive  is  the  same  in  both  stories,  and  the  chief  incidents  are 
the  same,  though  in  one — the  way  in  which  the  Fairy  of  the 
Oolden  Isle,  or  La  Darnoiselle  as  Blancea  Mains,  is  represented, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  stoiy  told — ^they  differ  markedly. 
And  as  in  this  part  of  the  French  poem  M.  Hippeau  finds  the 
original  of  part  of  the  story  of  Tasso's  Oeniaaiemme  Liberaia, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  M.  Hippeau's  abstract,  remembering 
that  the  English  version  makes  the  lady  a  mere  sorceress  who 
detains  Lybius  twelve  months  from  pursuing  the  task  that  he 
had  vowed  to  accomplish,  and  then  appears  no  more  in  the  story. 
The  French  text  makes  her  keep  him  only  a  day  before  he  has 
freed  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne ;  but  after  he  has  done  this,  and 
she  has  offered  herself  and  her  lands  to  him,  De  Biauju  introduces 
the  Fairy  again — the  English  text  saying  nothing  of  her — and 
makes  Lybius  halt  at  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne's  offer  thus : 

The  offer  is  tempting ;  bat  the  laws  of  chivalry  are  opposed  to  his 
pledging  his  troth  without  having  received  the  authorisation  of  Kinpf 
Arthur.  All  the  barons  of  the  pwys  de  Oallea  arrive  at  the  Cite 
Gastec ;  bishops  and  abbots  also  come  to  purify  by  their  pious  cere- 
monies and  their  processions  the  places  over  which  the  infernal  spirits 
have  cast  a  spell;  and,  before  all  her  baronage,  Bhndo  Esmeree 
declares  that  she  has  decided  on  taking  Qiglain  as  her  spouse.  A 
deputation  of  lords  goes  to  him,  and  the  knight  still  answers  to  the 
long  request  addressed  to  him,  that  he  can  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  King  Arthur.  It  is  the  king  who,  in  granting  the  princess 
the  help  of  one  of  his  knights,  has  the  right  to  all  his  gratitude.  She 
ought  then  to  go  to  hiB  court,  with  all  her  barons,  to  thank  him. 

The  queen  prepares  to  set  out,  in  the  sweet  anticipation  that  the 
valorous  knight  will  accompany  her  in  her  journey.  But  widely 
different  feelings  now  move  h  Bel  Inconnn,  He  cannot  drive  from 
his  heart  the  recollection  of  the  beautiful  fairy  of  the  lie  (VOr. 
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The  description  of  this  unoonquerable  passion  oocnpies  a  large 
space  in  the  story  of  our  trouv^re.  He  finds  happy  expressions  to 
describe  those  torments  of  love  which  he  appears,  from  the  fireqnent 
reference  he  makes  to  himself^  to  know  only  too  well.  Readers  will 
be  astonished  to  see  with  what  pliancy  the  langoage  of  the  thirteenth 
centory  lent  itself  to  the  deyelopement  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
feeling.  CKglain  knows  not  at  what  point  to  stop.  He  dares  not 
return  to  the  lie  d^OVf  which  he  lefb  so  abruptly ;  he  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  drive  away  the  too  seductive  image  which  besieges  him 
night  and  day.  The  advice  of  Robert,  his  fSEdthftd  squire,  decides 
him  on  letting  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ghillea  set  out  alone.  She 
parts  from  him  with  the  sadness  of  resignation,  and  he  sets  out  for 
the  lie  d^Or,  But  there  his  p^plezities  begin  s^ain.  ShaJl  he  go  and 
present  himself  to  the  woman  whose  love  he  has  seemed  to  disdain  ? 
He  weepSi  he  laments,  he  is  grievously  distressed.  But  happily 
Robert  is  always  at  his  side :  he  has  much  more  confidence  than  his 
master  in  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  fairy.  She  wanted  to  keep  him, 
she  was  angiy  at  his  going,  she  will  then  see  him  again  with  joy. 

At  length  the  dreaded  interview  takes  place.  Having  reached  the 
magnificent  fruit-garden  (verger)^  which  leads  to  the  palace  of  the 
lie  d^Or^  a  delightful  garden  which  contains  all  of  most  perfect  that 
God  has  created  upon  earth,  Giglain  and  his  oompanion  perceive  the 
Fairy  of  the  White  Hands  {fie  aux  blanches  motirw),  and  the  former 
at  once  directs  his  steps  towards  her.  The  faiiy  receives  him  with 
an  appearance  of  anger,  which  soon  vanishes  under  the  tender  pro- 
testations of  love  with  which  Giglain  accompanies  the  explanations 
that  he  gives  her.  She  asks  nothing  better  than  to  forgive  him,  and 
she  conducts  the  happy  knight  into  her  castle. 

K  the  passion  of  Giglain  was  violent  when  he  was  fitr  from  the 
Fairy  of  the  Golden  Isle,  how  can  he  resist  it  when  he  finds  himself 
in  the  middle  of  her  palace,  where  all  the  attendants,  keeping  discreetly 
at  a  distance,  soon  leave  him  alone  with  her  ? 

We  are,  you  will  perceive,  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  of  Armida. 
The  situation  of  our  knight  in  this  charming  abode,  recalls,  in  &ct, 
quite  naturally,  that  which  made  Einaldo  forget,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
delights  in  which  an  enchantress  held  him,  his  most  sacred  duties 
and  the  glory  of  combat.  How,  and  by  means  of  what  changes,  have 
the  adventures  of  Ghiglain  in  the  castle  of  the  Golden  Isle  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  Oerusdlenvme  Ltberata  ?  ^     It  is 

>  On  La  Dame  d^Amare  of  the  Cotton  obseryes,  ▼.  ii.  p.  263,  **  This  lady  bears 
text  (and  onn,  p.  470,  L  1508),  Bitson      a  strong  leeemblance  to  the  no  less 
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a   siady  wliicli  would  require  long  unfoldings  {dSvehpemenUi)^  and 
which  we  may  tiy  elaewhere  when  we  have  to  occupy  onrselyeB  with 
the  translations  or  imitations  of  which  the  poems  of  our  trouy^res 
'   have  heen  the  object  among  the  di£ferent  nations  of  Europe. 

However  that  maybe,  we  shall  only  follow  with  reserve  the  French 

poet  in  this  part  of  his  story,  where  he  indulges  a  little  too  much,  like 

his  brethren  of  the  same  epoch,  in  the  descriptive  style.    The  fairy 

vronld  not  have  been  a  woman  if,  notwithstanding  her  tenderness  for 

le  Bel  IncormUf  she  had  completely  foi^otten  the  insult  done  to  her 

charms,  however  honourable  might  have  been  the  cause  which  took 

him  the  first  time  firom  the  Golden  Isle.     She  forgives  him,  but  only 

after  having  revenged  herself  slightly.     It  is  not  in  vain  that  he 

inhabits  an  enchanted  palace.     During  the  night  he  is  twice  a  prey 

to  a  frightful  illusion.    He  wakes  and  starts  up;  he  seems  to  be 

bearing  on  his  head  the  whole  roof  of  the  hall ;  he  calls  to  his  help 

all  the  attendants  of  the  fairy.     They  run  to  him  and  find  him 

stmggling  with  his  pillow,  which  is  over  his  head.     The  second  time, 

he  gets  out  of  bed  and  arrives  at  a  torrent,  which  he  crosses  on  a 

narrow  plank ;  terror  seizes  him ;  he  thinks  that  the  quivering  waves 

draw  him  in ;  he  clings  to  the  plank  with  all  his  might,  and  then 

calls  the  whole  house  to  his  help.     They  find  him  grasping  with  his 

two  hands  a  sparrow-hawk's  perch. 

The  Lady  of  the  Golden  Isle  thinks  him  sufficiently  punished.  We 
will  here  leave  our  author  a  second  time  to  add,  to  his  glory,  that  we 
find  again  in  his  poem  the  means  employed  by  the  Italian  poet  to 
snatch  his  hero  from  the  seductions  of  Armida. 

We  left  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Chiles  journeying  but  joylessly 
towards  King  Arthur's  court.  She  there  experiences  a  reception 
worthy  of  her ;  all  the  knights  share  her  grief  when  she  informs  them 
that  the  warrior  to  whom  she  owes  her  deliverance,  has  not  accom- 
panied her,  and  that  she  knows  not  whither  he  has  directed  his  steps. 
Arthur  knows  well  how  to  bring  back  to  him  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  knights  of  the  Bound  Table.  He  has  a  grand  tournament 
proclaimed  all  over  the  country.  One  day  two  players  (jongleurs) 
present  themselves  at  the  castle  of  the  Golden  Isle,  and  penetrate 
even  to  le  Bel  Inconwu.  They  announce  to  him  the  feast  of  arms 
prepared  by  King  Arthur.  At  this  news,  Giglain  hesitates  not  an 
instant ;  he  forgets  his  love,  to  think  only  of  glory.     In  vain  does 

magical    than     beauteous    fairys,  the      and   Bogeio   in  the  manner   la  dame 
Caljrpso  of  Homer,  and  the  Alcina  of      ffamore  here  treats  Lybeaus." 
Arioeto;  both  of  whom  detiun'd  Ulyaaea 

rOL.  IT.  E  E 
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the  beantifal  £Euiy  tiy  to  hold  him  back.  She  knows  beforehand^  in 
her  doable  qnality  of  woman  and  fairy j  that  the  love  of  the  handsome 
knight  cannot  be  eternal.  She  has  had  to  prepare  herself  long  since 
to  lose  him.  I  like  better,  I  declare,  the  jealous  fiouy  of  Armida  than 
the  ea^  resignation  of  the  Fairy  of  the  White  Hands. 

At  break  of  day,  Oiglain,  who  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before  in 
the  palace  of  the  Oolden  Isle,  wakes  and  finds  at  his  side  his  horse 
and  his  squire  Robert,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  forest,  whither  the  all- 
power  of  the  foirf  had  transported  him.  Though  he  is  a  little  sur- 
prised at  what  has  happened,  he  takes  his  fate  bravely,  and  sets 
forward  without  delay  towards  the  place  assigned  as  the  rendezvous 
of  the  paladins  (adventure-seeking  heroes)  who  are  to  take  part  in 
the  toumay. 

Though  the  narratives  which  have  as  their  subject  these  brilliant 
jousts  are  generally  the  parts  treated  J>y  the  authors  of  our  poems 
with  a  partiality  justified  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  the  noble  lords  for 
whom  they  wrote,  ifc  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tournament  which 
could  sustain  comparison  with  that  of  Valedoth,  Walter  Scott  would 
seem  >  to  have  been  inspired  by  it  in  his  account  of  the  famous  passage 
of  arms  at  Ashby.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  honour  of  the 
day  belongs  to  le  Bel  Inconnu.  The  heat  of  the  battle  has  dissipated 
the  last  vestiges  of  his  love  for  the  Fairy  of  the  White  Hands.  Having 
married  the  princess  of  Oallea^  he  delays  not  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  the  crown  which  so  many  high  deeds  have  rendered  him  worthy  of. 

All  this  tantalising  of  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne,  keeping  her 
waiting  for  her  lover  after  she  had  been  so  many  years  serpentised 
or  wivernised  by  the  two  necromancers,  the  English  adapter  has 
thought  unfair,  and  cut  out.  Must  not  we  sympathise  with  him? 
^Tiat  should  we  have  said  to  Mr.  Tennyson  if  he  had  kept  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  waiting  a  year  for  her  husband  after  she  had 
been  kissed?  Voted  him  a  hard-hearted  Frenchman,  clearly. 
But  of  course  he  has  done  nothing  so  wrong.  Well,  besides  this, 
the  adapter  has,  as  remarked  in  the  notes,  cut  out  all  about 
Renals  de  Biauju's  own  lady-love,  for  whom  he  composed  the 
poem — had  the  poor   Englishman   no   sweetheart? — all  about 

*  As  he  died  in  1832,  and  the  French  there  is  some  difficnlty  in  this  HmhUtmi 
Bomance  was  not  published  till  1860,      ^en  iire  inspiri. 
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Il6befi*8,  Lybius's  squire,  an  important  personage  in  the  French 
Romance ;  and  all  about  the  French  tale  of  the  Falcon  (though 
the  English  Part  IV.  may  be  taken  to  represent  this),  &c.  &c 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adapter  introduces  a  fresh  Part  (IV.) 
into  the  English  text ;  puts  in  the  incident  of  Lybius^s  diving 
down  at  a  knight  and  slicing  his  head  off  (p.  492)  as  a  sort  of 
refresher  before  encoimtering  the  necromantic  perils  of  the 
Castle  of  Sinadowne ;  and  also  alters  the  place  of  the  adventure 
with  Sir  William  de  la  Braunch's  (or  Bliobleris's)  three  cousins, 
putting  it  before,  instead  of  after,  the  fight  with  the  two  giants 
(p.  433-7,  and  p.  438-41),  besides  many  minor  variations.  The 
telling  of  the  story  varies  all  through ;  but  so  fiGir  as  I  can  judge, 
the  original  French  of  De  Biauju  is  a  &r  better  piece  of  work 
than  that  of  any  of  his  adapters. 

Of  English  MSS.  of  Lybiue  I  know  only  five:  the  Gotten 
Caligula  A  ii.,  printed  by  Ritson  and  M.  Hippeau ;  the  fri^ment 
in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  MS.  150;  the  Lambeth  MS.  306;  our 
Percy  folio,  and  the  Ashmole  MS.  61,  leaf  38,  back,  of  which 
Mr.  Coxe,  Bodley  Librarian,  has  just  told  me.  Of  these  I  judge 
the  Lincoln's  Lm  vellum  one  to  be  the  oldest,  both  in  writing 
(ab.  1430-40  A.D.),  and  in  its  preservation  of  the  early  double 
vowe]  for  the  later  single  one,  ^eo,  sedp^e,  heoldj  feoL  The 
paper  Cotton  MS.  comes  next  (ab.  1460  A.n.);  third,  the  Ash- 
mole 61,  on  paper,  written  towards  the  end  of  th(3  15th  century, 
says  Mr.  Coze,  containing  2200  lines  more  or  less,  and  beginning 
**  Ihesu  Cryst  owre  Sauyowre " ;  then  the  Lambeth  one,  also  on 
paper  (?  about  1480  A.D.),  and  lastly  the  Percy.  The  Cotton 
text  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  changes  of  d  and  ih^,  which 
I  suppose  to  be  of  Berkshire  origin, — ^if  one  may  judge  from 

^  The  d  is  sabBtituted  for  M  in  the  de,  thee,  1.  673.    On  the  other  hand,  th 

foUowing,  among  other  instances : — dur^  is  put  for  d,  in  umther,  under,  1.  1039, 

stoi^,  thirsted,  1.  1336;  dttrgte,  thirst,].  1.  1002,  L   1191;  tkogktytr,  doughtier, 

1343;  o2o(2f«&,  clothed,!.  1407;  j^'^odMA,  I    1091;    but    doghty,    1.    1578,    and 

clothed,  L  1776 ;  dtfdyr,  thither,  1. 1668;  thtntghty,  1.  1851 ;  iheer,  deer,  1.  1133 ; 

but  %v20r,  L  2082;  <2af«,  there,!.  1870;  there,  iwt\y,   1.    1158;    thoree,  doon^ 

■  «2 
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Mr.  Tom  Hughes's  bookfl,— or  some  county  near.*  The  infini- 
tiye  in  y  also  shows  that  the  text  is  Southern ' :  armyj  arm, 
1.  216  ;  juetyy  joust,  1.  909,  1.  951,  but  jusUy  1.  1542 ;  acheiay, 
show,  1.  746  ;  apendy,  spend,  I.  986,  &c. 

Grateful  as  I  feel  to  M.  Hippeau  for  his  disooveiy  and  printing 
of  the  French  text,  I  owe  him  a  slight  grudge  for  descrihing 
"Pauteur  du  Canterbury  Tdlee**  as "  le  po^tique traducteor  de  nos 
trouvdres,"  and  therefore  note  that  his  print  of  the  Cotton  MS.  is 
full  of  those  mistakes  that  **  a  remarkably  intelligent  foreigner*' 
would  naturally  make,  u  for  n,  and  n  for  u,  &c.';  to  say 
nothing  of  other  forms  like  pryue  for  ^ryue,  thrive;  kepte  for 
lepte,  1.  2039;  be  for  he,  1.  1388;  thogh  tyer  for  thoghtyer, 
doughtier,  1.  1091 ;  he  for  here,  her,  1.  887 ;  gwych  for  swycb, 
such,  L  712 ;  Sweyn  for  Eweyn,  1.  219 ;  lymeaty  for  lyme  &,  lime 
and,  1.  713. 

It  may  look  rather  spiteful  to  print  these  things,  but  editors 
are  boimd  to  consider  the  language  they  study  rather  than  other 
editors'  feelings ;  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  I  invite  simi 
treatment  for  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  texts  I  have 
edited  and  may  edit,  and  that  in  all  there  are  and  will  be 
mistakes,^  I  hold  it  best  to  point  out  the  misreadings  in  Early 
English  that  come  across  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  language  and 

].  1705  ;  tho,  do,  1. 531,  &c.,  and  in  many  zewy  ? '   bat  noTor,  *  Wnll  je  zewy  np 

other  places.    1  jost  copy  the  fow  that  x  thease  zeam  ? '  " — Barnes,  p.  28. 

noted  years  ago  on  a  blank  leaf,  when  *  detUes  for  dentes,  1.   1304;  fou  for 

reading  part  of  M.  Hippeau's  edition.  fon,  foes,  1.  1580,  1.  1950;  saungk  for 

^  Probably  Dorsbtshire.   I  heard  drow  saun),  Fr.  «<i«u,  without  L  1860  [In  ^ 

for  throw  near  Weymouth  this  antmnn,  felde  saun^  fayle.    MS.  leaf  55,  back, 

and  Mr.  Barnes  says  in  his  Grammar  col.  1,  line  18.     See  the  last  lines  of 

and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect,  1863,  the  pieces  in  note,  p  413] ;  hau  for  han, 

p.  16,  "  Th  of  the  English  sometimes,  have,  1. 1263 ;  woueth  forwoneth,  dveUs, 

iind  mostly  before  r,  becomes  d,  as  drow  1.  657  ;  gau  for  gan,  did,  L  343 ;  d^foy^e 

for  throw.     Conversely,  th  (*)  is  sub-  for  deecryne,  describe,  1.  1330,  L  1428; 

stitated  in  Dorset  for  the  English  d,  as  honede  for  houede,  halted,  1.  1562 ;  k*- 

blaiSeTt  a  bladder,  Ic^Ser,  a  ladder.'*    Mr.  neire  for  keiuro,  recorer,  L  1983 ;  UmtU 

Hughes  says  he  does  not  remember  hear-  for  leuede,  livod,  1.  21 25. 

ing  this  th  and  d  change  in  Berkahire.  *  Claude  Platin'a  oonfessioo,  **  mtm  iff- 

*  "  In  the  Dorset  tha  verb  takes  y  only  norance,  la^ueile  n*cst  pas  peiiie**  {wge 

when  it  is  absolute,  and  never  with  an  415  here),  is  the  motto  for  many  of^, 

accusative  case.    We  ipay  say, '  Can  ye  adding  carelessness. 
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its  students.  But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  the  Lambeth 
3MS.  is  in  *'  The  Wright's  Chaste  Wife  "  volume,  and  seems  to  be 
SL  later  copy  of  a  text  like  the  Cotton.  Some  readings  from  it 
2^re  given  in  the  notes  from  Mr.  Warwick  King's  transcript 
of  it  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  way  of  exhibiting 
MO  me  of  the  differences  of  the  five  English  texts,  I  put  beside  the 
first  bit  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  fragment  the  passages  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  other  MSS.,*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Romance  as 


>  Lincoln's  Inn  M8.  160,  Jrt  1, 
faded,  begina. 
|«n  tir  libeiLB  ran 
}>ar  Manges  scheld  lay, 

And  yp  he  con  hit  fange : 
fast  he  ran  to  him. 
And  amot  him  wi>  mayn, 

And  other  gon  a8a[ue.] 
vnto  >eo  day  was  dyme  . . 
Bysyde  heo  water 

>eo  kyngea  heold  bataile. 
LibeuB  was  warryonr  wy^t, 
And  ^  a  strok  of  my^t 

^ww)  gepoun  [?]  plate  and  mailc, 
K>ra3  his  scholdnr  bon, 
|ist  his  ry^  arm  anon 

feol  in  )>eo  fold  saunfaile. 

MS.  Lambeth  306,  leaf  94,  back. 
Than  lybeoos  ranne  aw-waye 
There  Mangis  sheldo  laye, 

And  vp  he  gan  hit  £ange, 
And  ran  a-gayne  to  hym. 
With  strokys  sharpe  and  gryme 

Eyther  other  ganne  assayle. 
Till  the  day  was  dyme, 
Vpon  the  watir  brym 

^y-twene  hem  was  bataylle. 
Lybeoos  was  werroov r  wight, 
And  smote  a  stroke  of  myght 

Throwe  lepowne,  plate,  and  mayle, 
Thorowe  the  shulderbone, 
That  his  Right  Arme  A-none  [lesfM] 

Ffell  in  the  felde  saonco  fayl. 


Cot,  Calig.  A.  ii,  leqfbO,  col.  1. 
\wme  lybeauus  ran  away 
fnae  ^at  mangys  scheld  lay, 

And  yp  he  gan  hyt  fonge, 
And  Ran  a-gayn  to  hym.  [col.  2] 

Vfith  strokes  stront  &  grym 

To-gydefe  )>ey  gonne  o-sayle. 
Be-syde  (wt  ijvL&ee  bzym, 
Tyll«  hyt  derkedc  dym, 

Be-twene  hem  was  batayle. 
Lybeauus  was  werroiuw  wy^t» 
And  smot  a  strok  of  myjt 

^oruj  gypelle,  plate,  &  mayll^, 
For)>  WftA  >e  scholdere  bon, 
Mangys  arm  fyll^  of  a-noon 

In-to  i>e  feld  sannj  fayle. 

Percy  Folio,  p,  337. 
then  Str  Lybius  mnn  away 
thitlicr  were  Mangis  sheild  Lay  ; 

&  Tp  he  can  itt  gett, 
&  run  againe  to  him, 
with  stroakes  great  and  grim 

together  they  did  assayle ; 
there  beside  the  watter  brimno 
till  it  razed  wonderons  drimn, 

betwoeue  them  lasted  that  battell. 
Sir  Lybius  was  warryonr  wight, 
&  smote  a  stroke  of  much  might ; 

through  hawberke,  plate  and  muile, 
hee  smote  of  by  the  shoolder  bone 
his  right  arme  soone  and  anon 

into  the  ffeild  with-out  fiailc. 


Than  lybeus  zanne  A-wey 
Thew  magiff  scheld  ley, 

And  yp  he  gane  it  foDge; 
And  libeus  ranne  to  hym  A-jene,  D^  ^^3 
And  smote  hym  with  meync ; 

Aythei«  ofer  gune  A-seyle. 
To  ji>e  doy  was  dyj^tme, 
Be-sydo  ^  waXer  brymme 


AshiMle  M8.  61,  leqf  52, 

The  knyjhtes  held  bateyle. 
Syr0  libeus  was  weryourc  wyjht, 
And  gaue  stroke  of  my^ht 

Throujht  plate  and  male, 
And  throw  his  6chuld«r  bone, 
That  hys  r}'ght  Arme  Anon*' 

Fell  in  |>e  feld  wit/i-outc«  fcyle. 
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printed  here,  p.  497,  will  be  found  the  endings  of  the  lincoln's 
Inn,  Cotton,  Lambeth,  and  Ashmole  texts,  for  furfcher  oontrsst 
with  the  language  of  the  Percy  folio.  I  have  not  had  time  U 
collate  them  throughout,  and  Mr.  Brock,  who  began  the  coUatioe 
with  the  Cotton  MS.,  soon  gave  it  up  as  involving  too  mud 
time  and  trouble  for  an  adequate  result,  the  seoond  volume  of 
Bitson  being  easily  accessible  to  all  readers. 
Bitson  says  that  this  Bomanoe 

was  certainly  printed  before  the  year  1600,  being  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  "  LiJiiW,"  in  "  Vertues  common  wealth :  or  The  highway  to 
honom*,"  by  Henry  Crosse,  publish'd  in  that  year;  and  ia  even 
alluded  to  by  Skelton,  who  dye'd  in  1529 : 

And  of  sir  IAbiu$  named  DiMaomtft.  .  .  . 

A  story  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the 
present  poem  may  be  found  in  the  '^  Voiage  and  travaile  of  sir  John 
Maundeville  "  (London,  1725,  8vo.  P.  28).  It,  likewise,  by  some 
means,  has  made  its  way  into  a  pretendedly  ancient  Northhumbnan 
ballad  intitle*d  "  The  laidly  worm  of  Spindleston-heugh,"  writen,  in 
reality,  by  Robert  Lambe,  vicar  of  Norham,  authour  of  The  higtory 
of  cJiesSy  &c.,  who  had,  however,  hear*d  some  old  stansas,  of  which 
ho  avaird  himself,  sung  by  a  maid-servant.  The  remote  original  of 
all  these  storys  was,  probablely,  much  older  than  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  by  whom  it  is  relateed  {Urania). 

In  French  there  was  a  prose  translation  of  a  Spanish  romance 
mixing  up  a  Charlemagnian  hero  with  our  Arthurian  Gyngelayn, 
printed  in  1530,  which  Brunet  (ed.  1814)  enters  thus: 

GiGLAN  (rhistoire  de),  fils  de  messire  Oauvain,  qui  fut  roi  de  GMles ; 
ct  de  Geoffiroy  de  Mayence,  son  compaignon :  translate  d'espaignol  en 
fran9oi8  par  Claude  Flatin,  Lyon^  OL  Nourry^  15S0,  m-4.  goih,  fig. 

This  is,  says  M.  Hippeau,  a  fiedrly  correct  reproduction  of  the 
French  Li  Biaus  DesconneuSj  '^sauf  quelques  additions  peu 
heureuses."  His  extract  from  Claude  Platin's  prologue  is  so 
pretty  that  I  give  it  here : 

Pour  eviter  oysivet^,  mere  et  nourrice  des  vices,  et  aussi  pour 
complairo  a  tons  ceulx  qui  prenncnt  ploisir  k  lire  et  a  ouyr  lire  les 
hvrca  dcs  anciens,  qui  ont  vcscu  si  vortueuscment  en  ieur  temps. 
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qne  la  renom^e  en  sera  jnsquos  a  la  fin  da  siecle,  lesqnellea  oeuvres 

vex-tneuses  doivent  esmouYoir  lea  cneors  des  homams  de  les  ensujvir 

en  vertas  en  hanltz  faitz,  moi  FrIibe  Claude  Platin,  humble  religienz 

de    Tordre  monseignenr  sainct  Anthoine,  ung  jour,   en  une  petite 

librairie  ou  j'estoje,  trouvay  un  gros  livre  de  parchemin  bien  yieil, 

oscript  en  rime  espoignole,  assez  difficile  k  entendre,  auquel  t^rouvay 

xme  petite  hjstoire  laaqelle  me  sembla  bien  plaisante,  qui  parloit  do 

clerLZ  nobles  chevaliers  qui  furent  du  temps  du  noble  roi  Artus  et  dcs 

nobles  chevahers  de  la  Table-Ronde.  .  .  J'ay  done  voulu  translator  la 

dicto  hjstoire  de  cette  rime  espaignole,  en  prose  fi'ancoyse,  an  moins 

mal  que  j'ay  pen,  selon  mon  petit  entendement,  k  cello  fin  que  plus 

facilement  peust  estre  entondue  de  ceuiz  qui  prcndront  plaisir  a  la 

lire  ou  ouyr  lire  :  ausquelz  je  prie  que  les  faultes  qui  y  seront  trouv^es, 

ils  les  YueiUent  corriger,  et  ezcuser  mon  ignorance,  laquelle  n'est  pas 

petite ;  et  aussi  de  ne  se  arrester  ausdictes  faultes,  mais  s'il  y  a  riens 

de  bon,  qu*ilz  en  facent  leur  prouffit. 

With  what  better  commendation  to  the  reader  can  I  close  this 
rambling  Introduction^  or  leave  him  to  study  the  poem  of  "  The 
Fayre  Unknown  "  ? 


'  IeSUS  Christ,  Christen  Kinge," 
&  his  mother  thai  swceto  thing,^ 

helpe  them  att  their  noodo 
tJiat  will  listen  to  my  talc ! 
of  a  knight  I  will  yon  tell,* 

a  doughiye  man  of  deede, 


Christ  and 
"hlary 


liolp  my 
hoaren! 


I*U  tdl  yoa 


*  The  Bomance  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
Caligula  A  ii.  begins  thus : 

IirCIPIT  LTBIAV8  BISCOKXUS. 

^  Ihen  cryst  ojoe  sauyoure, 

And  hya  modyr  ^t  Bwete  flowMi 

Helpe  hem  at  herf  nede 
pat  harkene]>  of  a  oonquerour^ 
Wya  of  wytte,  &  whyjt  weifour, 

And  doujty  man  yn  dede. 

Hya  name  was  called  Oeynleyn ; 
fie-yete  he  was  of  syr  Ghiwryn 

Be  a  forest  syde. 
Of  stontaw  kny|t  &  profytable 


WttA  artoure  of  pe  Rounde  table, 
Ne  heide  ye  neuer  Rede. 

%  Jjys  Gynleyn  was  iayre  of  syjt, 
Gentvll^  of  body,  of  face  bryjt, 

Alle  bastard  ^ef  he  were. 
Hys  modyr  kepte  hjm  yn  dos 
For  douute  of  wykkede  loos, 

As  doujty  chyld  &  dcrc. — F. 

•  oure  sauyouri0. — C. 

•  flowTf.— C. 

•  )kit  harkene^  of  a  ooRquerour^ 
wys  of  wytte  &  whyjt  wcrronr. — C. 
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of  Sir 
Oftwalne. 


his  name  was  cleped '  Ginglauie ; 
8    gotten  he  was  of  Str  (Sawaine 
vnder  a  fforrest  side ; 
a  better  '  knight  without  ffable,' 
With  Arthur  att  the  round  table, 
12         yee  heard  nener  of  read. 


;:' 


Hb  mother 
tried  to 
prevent  bim 
•ccinga 
kniyht. 


beraiuc  he 
was  wvagc. 


Gingglaine  was  ffaire  &  bright,^ 
an  hardyc  man  and  a  wight,* 
bastard  thoe  hee  were. 
16    ®  his  mother  kept  him  wtth  all  her  might, 
ffor  he  shold  not  of  noe  armed  Knt^^t 

haae  a  sight  in  noe  mannere. 
bat  he  was  soe  sanage, 
20     A  lightlje  wold  doe  outrage 
to  his  ffellowes  in  ffere.^ 
his  mother  kept  him  close 
fibr  dread  ^  of  wicked  losse, 
24         as  hend  ^  child  and  deere. 


if  in  mother 
called  him 

Ik«UflBO 

bocaiuche 

was 

hADdflome. 


One  day 


fibr^  hee  was  soe  flfaire  &  wise,'^ 
his  mother  cleped  him  beufise,*^ 
&  none  other  name ; 
28     &  himselfo  was  not  soe  wise  ^* 
that  hee  asked  not  I- wis 

what  hee  hight  '>  of  his  dame, 
soe  itt  befifell  ypon  a  day 
32     Gingglaine  ^*  went  to  play, 


C8]led.--C. 
Btout^rf. — C. 
&  profitable. — C. 
of  syjt. — C. 

Gentyll«  of  body,  of  face  bryjt. — C. 
From  his  to  ffero  amiited  tn  C.—F. 
clonuto. — C. 
dott^ty. — C. 


*  [And]  for,  Le.  beeaiue. — ^P. 

>*  And  foN  lone  of  hys  fajze  ryya. 
— C. 

"  Bean-vise.— P.    bewfia.— C. 

"  waflfidlinys. — G. 

**  what  he  was  called ;  what  his  Name 
was.    See  St.  11.— P. 

»*  To  wode  be.— C. 
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36 


wild  deere  to  hunt  ffor  ganie ; 
&  as  he  went  ouer  the  Lay, 
he  spjed  a  knight  was  stent  A  gay, 

thai  BOone  he  made  ffisll  tame.^ 


keseesa 

knight, 
kills  him. 


then  he  did  on  '  that  Knt^^ts  weede, 
ft  himselfe  therin  jeede,* 
into  that  rich  armonre ; 
40     &  when  he  had  done  that  deede, 
to  Olasenbnrj  Bwithe  ^  hee  yeede, 

there  Lay  King  Arthur. 
&  when  he  came  into  the  hall 
44     amonge  the  Lords  and  Ladyes  all, 
he  grett^  them  with  honore. 
And  said,  ^'  King  Arthur,  my  Lord !  ® 
suffer  me  to  speake  a  word, 
48         I  pray  you  par  amoure^ : 


pataon  hiu 

annour, 

goes  to 

Qlaston- 

boiy.to 

King 

Axthnr, 


and  aidui 
Arthur 


s  *<  I  am  a  child  vncouthe ; 
come  I  am  out  of  the  south, 
A  wold  be  made  a  knight. 
52     14  yeere  old  I  am, 

&  of  warre  well  I  cann, 

therfore  grant  me  my  right." 
then  said  Arthur  the  King  strong 
56     to  the  child  that  was  soe  younge,' 


to  knight 
him,  as  ho*s 
fourteen, 
andean 
fight. 


Ifthor 


The  Cotton  MS.  reads: 

He  fond  a  knyjt,  whan  he  lay, 

In  annes  )Hit  were  stont  &  gay, 

I-fldayne  &  made  fulls  tame. — ^F. 
Iwt  chyld  dede  o£ — C. 
And  anon  he  gan  hym  achrede. — G. 

Srompte,  Jim, — ^P. 
id  greet — P. 
Mais  cil  11  diat:  "  Aina  m'eaoout^. 
Artn,  Tenna  aui  4  ta  oort ; 
Car  n'i  fianra,  comment  qa*il  cort, 
Del  primier  don  que  je  quenai : 


Aniai^le  je,  n  le  j'  &nsai? 
Donne-le  moi  et  n'i  penaer 
Tant  esprendre ;  ne  T  doia  Tto." 
"  Je  le  vos  dona;  ce  diat  li  rota." 

L$  Bd  Inetmnu,  1.  82-^,  p.  4. 

'  par-amonr,  or  perhaps  pour  amour ; 

it  ia  not  here  a  compound  word,  aiffni- 

fying  Mutresa ;  but  ia  a  Phrase  equiya- 

lent  to  that  [in]  St.  14,  lin.  S.— P. 

"  Thia  stanza  is  omitted  in  C.    The 
Lambeth  MS.  306  has  it— F. 
*  A-noon  witAoute  any  dwellyng.— <). 
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MksUiD  hit 


u 


Ginglftine 
rays  be 
doesn't 
know, 


but  his 
mother 
callahlm 
BcAnfiflB* 


AithnriAjs 

"byGodlt'i 

oddyoo 

don't  know 
your  own 
namel 


ru  glre  yon 
ono 


that  your 
motlMr 
DeTercaOfld 
yon. 


and  that  is 

Lybina 

Diaoonios" 

(theftdr 

unknown, 

or  handsome 

Btnioger). 


60 


64 


68 


72 


76 


80 


84 


Ml  M  wlMi  thou  lOgiit  > ; 
for  nener  sithe  I  was  borne 
sawe  I  nener  hecre  befome  ' 
noe  child  aoe  fiaire  of  sight. 


9» 


the  child  said,  "  bj  St  lame,' 
I  wott  not^  what  is  my  name ! 

I  am  the  more  vnwise^ ; 
bat  when  I  dwelled  att  home,* 
my  mother  in  her  game 

cleped  mee  beanfise." 
then  said^  Arthnr  the  Kin^, 
A  said,  *'  this  is  a  wonderous  thing, 

by  god  &  by  S!  Denise, 
that  thou  wold  be  a  Knight^ 
&  wott  nott  what  then  bight, 

&  art  soe  ffaire  and  wise'  ! 

*^  now  I  will  gine  thee  a  name 
heere  amonge  all  yon  in-same ; 

for  thon  art  soe  ffaire  and  firee,— 
I  say,  by  god  &  by  S^  lame, 
soe  cleped  thee  nener  thy  dame, 

what  woman  that  ener  shoe  bee  ;— 
call  yee  him  all  thins,' 
Lybina  Disconins '' ; 

ffor  the  lone  of  mee 
looke  yee  call  him  this  name ; 
both  in  emest  A  in  game, 

certes,  soe  bight  shall  hee.'^  *' 


•  J>vn  name  aply^t. — C. 

*  rfe  fond  y  me  be-fore. — C. 

'  Cil  li  respont :  *'  Ceites  ne  sai, 
Mais  que  tant  dire  roe  en  sai, 
Que  bid  fit  m'apieloit  ma  m^ ; 
Ne  je  ne  sai  se  je  oi  pere." 

Le  Bel  Inoonntt,  L  11 6-18,  p.  6. 
I  not — C.  •  ny8.~-C. 

hame,  idem. — ^P.  '  spake. — F. 

fayw  of  vya— C.  •  thua.— P. 


"  lyhean  desconns. — C.     The  French 
haa,  p.  n : 

"  £t  por  oe  qull  ne  se  oonniiist, 
J.i  BiAUB  Bwoomriva  ait  non ! 
Si  Tnommeiont  tot  mi  baion." 
Le  beaux  Deeconna,  i.e.  the  fair  un- 
known.— P. 
"  pKQ  may  ye  wete  a  lowe 
|>e  fayre  vnknove 
Soitea  80  batte  he. — C. 
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Kvtig  Arttmr  anon-rigbt 
with  a  sword  fiaire  A  brighti^ 
tml je  that  same  daj 
88     dubbed  that  Child  a  knight,' 
And  gaae  him  armes  bright' ; 

fibrscoth  as  I  70a  say, 
hee  gaae  to  him  in  tJtat  ilke 
92    a  rich  sheeld  all  oner  gilte 
with  a  griffon  soe  gaj/ 
&  tooke  him  to  Str  (}awaine  ^ 
ffor  to  teach  him  on  the  plaine 
96        of  euery  princes  ®  play.^ 


ThcoAitlmr 

knighto 

lorbiof. 


[page  319]   gives  lilm 
tunoB 


sadaiiileld, 


and  add 
Gawaineto 
toach  him. 


when  hee  was  made  a  knight, 
of  the  boone  '  he  asked  right,^ 
&  said, '<  my  Lord  soe  ffiree, 
100    in  my  hart  I  wold  be  glad 
the  ffirst  battell  if  I  had 

that  men  asked  of  ihee." 
then  said  Arthnr  the  King, 
104     "I  grant  thee  thine  askinge, 

whatt  battell  that  ener  itt  bee ; 
but  oner  methinke  thoa  art  to  young 
ffor  to  doe  a  good  ^^  ffighting, 
108        by  oaght  that  I  can  see. 


Lyblu 


aiks  Arthnr 


to  let  him 
hare  the 
flnt  light 
that  tarns 
up. 

Arthur 
grants  this. 


but  thfadn 
he's  too 
young  to 
light  well. 


when  he  had  him  thus  told, 
Dukes,  Erlos,  and  Barons  bold,^^ 


■  Made  hvm  ))0  &  kny^t. — C. 

*  And  yaf  hym  armes  hry^t. — C. 

*  Hym  gertte  with  Bwerde  of  myat. 
-C. 

*  gryflbun  of  say. — C. 

*  And  hym  b»-tok  hys  fadyr  gaweyn. 
-0. 

*  eelitf  kny^tes. — C. 

'  An  a  seems  to  have  been  blotted  out 


after  the  y  in  the  M8. — ^F. 

'  Other  boone,  or  another  boone,  or 
One  other  I>.— P. 
'  Anon  a  bone  ^  he  bad. — G. 
**  thing,    which     follows,    has    been 
marked  out  in  the  MS. — ^F. 
"  WttA  oute  more  resonn 
Dok,  Erl  &  baroan.~C. 
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Then  an 
dine  off  wUd 
fowl  and 
Tenlton. 


Soon 


come  in  hot 
hasto  A 
damiipl  mmI 
•  dwarf. 


Her  name  ifl 
Ucllen ; 

fihc  brings  a 
message 
from  a  lady, 


and  Uclad 
In 


WBBhed  &  went  to  meate; 
1  la    of  wild  ffonle  *  and  Teniaon,' 
as  lords  of  groat  renowne, 

inonghe  they  liad  to  eate. 
they  had  not  sitten  not  a  stooio, 
116    well  the  space  of  halfe  an  hower, 
talking  att  their  meate,' 
there  came  a  damsell  att  that  tyde/ 
A  a  dwarffe  '  by  her  side, 

120        all  sweating  ^  ffor  heate ; 

• 

the  Maidens  name  was  Hellen  ; 
sent  shoe  was  vnto  the  King,^ 
a  Ladyes  messenger. 
124    the  maiden  was  ware  &  wise, 

&  cold  doe  her  message  att  device,' 

shoe  was  not  to  fiere  * ; 
the  maid  was  ffaire  A  sheene, 
128    shoe  was  cladd  all  in  greene  ^^ ; 

&  finrred  **  with  Blanndemere  '• ; 


>  take  7*  heddes  of  [aoff]  all  felde 
bjides  aod  wood  byrdes,  as  fesande,  pe- 
cocke,  partrprche,  woodcocke,  and  cnrlewe, 
for  they  etc  in  theyr  degrees  fonle  thynges, 
as  wormes,  todes,  and  other  snche.  SDke 
of  KtryKjgngt  in  Babees  Book  &c^  £.  £. 
T.  Soc  i^  279.  See  the  capital  bit 
about  Tenison  from  Andrew  Bovde,  t6. 
p.  210-11.— F. 

'  Of  all«  manere  fusoun. — C. 

'  Ne  hadde  artoure  bote  a  whyle 
^  moantaunce  of  a  myle 
At  hys  table  y-sete. — C. 

*  a  mavde  Ryde. — C. 
»  dwerL—C. 

*  be-Bwette. — C. 

'  Gentyll«  bxy^t  &  schene. — C. 

*  i.e.  Will,    Pleasure.     See    Chau^ 
Gloss.— P. 

'  )>rr  nas  oontesse  ne  queue 
So  semelych«  on  to  sene 
\aX.  myjte  be  here  pere. — C. 
Scho  was  clode|>  in  tars 
Ruwme  &  nodyng  skars. — C. 
pelurod. — C. 


!• 


11 


**  £2aiiflieAm0r,akindoffiir. 

He  ware  a  cyroote  that  was  grsne ; 
With  Ummchmgr  it  was  furred,  I  wene. 
ayrJkgork,  701  in  Halliwell^s  Gkj<ss.aiT. 

This  word  comes  in  so  oddly  that  I 
cotiM  almost  be  tempted  to  tlunk  tJur 
Chaucer  in  his  burlesque  Bomanee  of 
Sir  Thopas  might  allude  to  it  spoitivelT, 
as  thus: 

Sir  Libeauz  and  the*  BUundemere 
Scil!  the  Blaundemere  Furr  mentioiud 
in  his  Romance  &c.    But  after  all  ptT- 
haps  this  construction  is  too  forced. 

N.B.  It  might  be  the  other  Yersioo 
wAich  Chaucer  alludes  to. 

See  Chaucer's  Bhyme  of  Sir  Thopas, 
where  this  word  seems  to  be  mistaken, 
▼is.: 

Men  speken  of  Bomaunces  of  Pris, 

Of  Homechild  and  of  Ipotis 
Of  BeTis  &  Sir  Gie 

Of  Sir  Libeauz  and  Blaindamonr* 

But  Sir  Thopas  bereth  the  flowre 
Of  rich  Chivalrie,— P. 


(or  his) 
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her  saddle  was  ouergilte, 
&  well  bordered  with  silke,^ 
132        &  white  '  was  her  distere.' 


the  dwarfe  was  cladd  wtth  scarlett  ffine, 
A  ffnred  well  with  good  ^Ermine ;  ^ 
stoat  he  was  A  keene  ^ ; 
1.36     amonge  all  christen  kind 

snch  another  might  no  man  find  ^ ; 

hia  cercott*  wba  of  greene^ ; 
his  haire  was  yellow  as  fflower  on  mold,*^ 
140    to  his  girdle  hang  ^'  shining  as  golcl,^' 
the  sooth  to  tell  in  vereiye ; 
all ''  his  shoone  with  gold  were  dight, 
all  as  gay  as  any  ^^  knight, 
144        there  sseemed  no  poueriye. 


Tho  flwarf 

weard 

scarlet, 

is  stoat, 


taMlong 
yellow  hair, 


Teddelyne  was  his  name,^^ 
wide  sprang  of  him  the  {ame,*® 
East,  west,  North  &  south ; 
14S    much  he  cold  of  game  &  glee, 


is  named 
Teddelyne, 


'  Hen  sadelltf  &  here  hrydeUe  yn  fere 
Fulk  of  dyamandyB  were. — G. 
Tho  author  of  tho  French  Romance  gives 
a  fdller  description  of  Moid  Hellen,  or 
H^iie  BB  he  etuis  her.    Doubtless  it  is 
his  own  lore,  for  whom  he  composed  the 
Bomanco,  whom  he  sketches. 
Oente  de  con  et  de  vis  bitie : 
D*UB  samit  estoit  bien  vestue ; 
Si  bi^le  riens  ne  fn  reue. 
Face  ot  blance  com  flors  d'est^, 
Come  rose  ot  vis  oolor^ 
liO  iouls  ot  vairii  bonce  riant, 
Les  mains  blanoes,  oors  avenant ; 
Sel  def  avoit^  si  estoit  blonde : 
ITot  plus  biel  cief  feme  del  monde  1 
En  son  def  ot  un  oorcle  d'or ; 
Ses  perles  valent  un  tr^sor 
Sor  un  palefroi  cevaucoit.  (p.  6.) — ^F. 

*  Melk.— C. 

*  apud  Chauc  2>M<ref,  a  War-horse,  or 


Led  Horse.    Vid.  Gloss. — P. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  this  word  in 
the  MS.— F. 

*  )>e  dwcrke  was  clodc(»  yn  yndo 
Be-fore  &  ek  be-hynde. — C. 

*  pert.— C. 

'  flmd  in  tho  MS.— F. 

*  Surcoat — A  gown  &  hood  the  same, 
an  upper  coat,  Ch.  Gloss. — ^P. 

*  was  ouert — C. 

*•  as  ony  wax — C.  Not  in  the  French. 
— F. 

"  hung.— P.        "  henge  Jro  plex.— C. 

•■  als,  also. — P. 

•*  And  kope^  as  a. — C. 

**  The  French  Bomance  doesn*t  name 
him  till  he  and  Hellen  leave  the  court, 
and  it  calls  him  lidogolaitu,  I.  256, 
p.  10.— F.    Teaudolayn.— C. 

••  Ma  same.— F.  &me.— P.  welk 
swyde  sprong  hys  name. — C, 
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It »  good 


and  jester 


wttiiLuai. 


ffiddle,  crowde,*  and  sowtiyey 

he  was  a  merry  man  of  mouiih  * ; 
harpe,  ribble  '  A  santiye, 
152    he  cold  much  of  Mmstrelfiye, 
he  was  a  good  lestouie, 
there  was  none  such  in  noe  oonntry ; 
a  loUy  man  fforsooth  was  hee 
156        With  Ladjes  in  their  bower. 


HcUen  giTM 
Arthnrhar 


160 


then  he  bade  maid  Hellen 
ffor  to  tell  her  tale  bjr-deene, 

A  kneele  before  the  King, 
the  maid  kneeled  in  the  h&U 
among  the  Lords  A  Ladjes  all, 

A  said, ''  my  Lord !  withont  Leasing 


her  iMly,  of 
SiiuKloue, 
U  tndistrcaB, 


•nd  begi  for 
akniffht  to 
flchiforher. 


Lybioiat 
onoe 


*'  There  is  a  strong  case  toward ; 
164    there  [is]  none  snch,  nor  see  hard, 
nor  of  see  mnch  dolour. 

my^  Lady  of  Sinadone 

is  brought  to  strong  prison, 
168        that  was  of  great  valoure  ; 

shoe  prayes  you  of '  a  Knight 

ffor  to  win  her  in  ffight 
with  ioy  A  much  honor."  * 
178    yp  rose  that  younge  Knight, 


If^r. 


»  A  kind  of  fiddle.— F. 

'  Myche  he  couf^e  of  game, 
with  8}rtolo  Bautyre  yn  Mime 
hiirpe  fydele  A  cioiipi*. — C. 

*  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  French. 
— ^F.  Al  can  they  play  on  gitteme  and 
rnbiblo.  Cooifa  Tate,  The  giteme  was 
a  small  guitar,  and  the  ribiblo  a  small 
fiddle  played  by  a  bov,  and  not  by  hand 
as  the  giterne  was.  Jerome  of  Moraria 
says  (a  the  ribble,  Ribible,  or  Ribibe : 
— "Est  antem  ruMa  mnsicom  instru- 
mentom  habens  solum  duas  coidas  sono 
distantes  a  se  perdiapente,  quod  quidcm, 


sient  et  viella,  cum  area  tangitur.'—Vl  C 
ribble,  a  fiddle  or  gnittem,  GL  Ch.-l'- 

♦  MS.  ny.— F. 

•  of  yon. — ^P. 

*  The  Frejich  adds  some  lines  &booi 
the  kiss,  on  which  so  much  tains  at  t^^ 
end: 

"  Certes  moolt  anroit  gnat  honnor 

Icil  qni  de  mal  TestorSroit^ 

£t  qui  le  Fisb  Bumnt  feroiL 

Mais  pros  que  illi  a  mestier ! 

Onques  n*ot  tel  k  ehsTalier. 

Jk  manvais  horn  le  don  ne  qnidre ; 

Tot  en  giroit  en  rers  en  bi^ ! "  (p-  ^'i 
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in  his  hart  he  Tvas  f£vl\  light, 
&  said,  ^^my  Lord  Arthur, 

'*  xaj  couenant  is  to  haae  that  fight 
176    fibr  to  wizme  that  Lady  bright, 
if  thou  be  true  of  word." 

the  King  said  without  othe, 

'^  thereof  thou  saiest  soothe, 
ISO        thereto  I  beare  record ; 

"  god  thee  giue  strenght  &  might 
ffor  to  winne  that  Ladye  bright 
With  sheeld  &  with  speare  dint !  *' 
184    then  began  the  maid  to  say, 
&  said,  '*  alas  that  ilke  day 
that  I  was  hither  sent ! " 
shee  said,  "  this  word  will  spring  wydo  ; 
188     Sir  King,  lost  is  all  thy  pride, 
and  all  thy  deeds  is  shent,^ 
when  thou  sendest  a  child 
that  is  wittlesse  &  wild, 
192        to  deale  doughtrUe  with  dint ! 
thou  hast  Knights  of  mickle  maine. 
Sir  Perciuall  &  Sir  Gawaine, 
ffull  wise  in  Tumament." 
196    tho '  the  dwarfie  with  great  error' 
went  vnto  King  Arthur, 
A  said,  "  Sir !  verament 

"  this  child  to  be  a  warryour, 
or  to  doe  such  a  Labor, 

itt  is  not  worth  one  ffarthing  ! 
or  *  hee  that  Ladye  may  see, 
hee  shall  haue  battells  5  or  three 
204        trulye  without  any  Leasinge ; 


200 

/ 


claimB  tho 
flghU 


Arthar 
amigus  ib 
to  him. 


Maid  HeUen 
grnmbles. 


and  Bays  It's 
a  diflgncs  to 
Arthur 


to  send  a 
witlen  ohild 
to  fight. 


when  he  has 
knlghtallke 
Oawaiiie  fro. 


Dwarf 
Teddeljrne 


■ajathe 
chUd  isn't 


worth  a 
farthing. 
He*ll  have  to 
fight  flvo 
battles 
before 
reaching 
Sinadone ; 


*  are  shent^  i.  e.  diflgraoed. — ^P. 

•  then.— P. 


*  Erraur  course,  nmning.    HalliwelL — ^F. 

*  i.  e.  b«fore. — ^P. 
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tlMflnt»t 
the  Bridge 
(rfPerik. 


Lybioi  nya 
htf'B  not 
afraid; 


he  can 
fight, 


and  will 
never  jrivo 
in :  •ucli  i« 
Arthur's 
law. 


Hellen 
ftneortt  at 
Ljbiufl, 


andToddc- 
Ijnie  tella 
him 


to  go  and 
suck  his 
mammy. 


Arthur  says 
"  By  God 

J oa  shall 
ave  nobody 
else.** 


*'  att  the  bridge  of  peril! 

beside  the  adnentaroiis  chappelly 

there  is  the  ffirst  begining.*' 
208     Str  Ljbins  anon  answered 
ft  said,  **  I  was  nener  affeard 

ffor  no  mans  threatninge  I 

"  somewhat  hane  I  lerd ' 
212     ffor  to  play  with  a  swerd 

there  men  hath  beene  slowe.' 
the  man  that  ffleethe  ffor  a  threat 
other  '  by  way  or  by  streete, 
216        I  wold  he  were  to-draw. 
I  will  the  battell  vndcrtake ; 
I  ne  will  nener  fforsake, 
ffor  such  is  Arthurs  Lawe." 
220     the  made  ^  answered  alsoe  snell,^ 
&  said,  '*  ikat  beseemetb  thee  well ! 
who-soe  looketh  on  thee  may  know 

"  thou  ne  durst  for  thy  berde 
224    abyid  *  the  wind  of  my  ^  swerde, 
by  ought  tJiat  I  can  see  ! " 
then  said  that  dwarffe  in  that  stond, 
**  dead  men  that  lyen  on  the  ground, 
228        of  thee  affiayd  may  bee ; 
but  betweene  emest  A  game, 
I  counsell  theo  goe  souke  *  thy  dame, 
&  winne  there  the  degree." 
232     the  King  answered  anon-right, 

and  said,  "  thou  gcttest  noe  other  KntyAt, 
by  god  that  sitteth  in  Trinytye ! 


'  lored,  i.e.  learned,  see  Ch.  GL — P. 

■  Where — ^have  been  bIaw,  Qu. — ^P. 

'  I.e.  either.  So  they  still  speak  in 
Shropshire. — ^P.  Or  is  the  contraction 
of  other. — F. 

«  The  Maid.— P. 

*  snel,   i.e.    presently,    immediately. 


sec  01.  ad  Ch.— P.    Al  soe  ^  alfioe  j« 
MS.— F. 

*  abydc— P. 

*  perhaps  any :  or  perhaps  she  taunts 
him,  as  not  a  Match  for  a  Woman.— P- 

*  Bonke,  i.  e.  sack,  Ch&uc. — P. 
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If  thou  thinke  be  bee  not  wigbt, 
236    Qoe  ^  and  gett  tbee  anotber  Knigbt    [poge  ssi] 
that  is  of  more  power." 
tbe  maid  ffor  ire  still  did  tbinke,^ 
sbee  wold  neitber  eate  nor  d[r]inko 
240        flfor  all  that  tbere  were ; 
sbee  sate  still,  witbont  ffable, 
tm  ibey  bad  ynoonered  tbe  table, 
sbe  and  tbe  dwarffe  in  ffere. 
244    King  Artbnr  in  that  stond 
comanded  of  tbe  table  round, 
4  knigbts  in  ffere, 

of  tbe  best  thai  migbt  be  found 
248    in  armes  bole  '  &  sound, 

to  arme  that  cbild  ffull  rigbt ; 
A  said  '^  tbrougb  tbe  migbt  o  Cbrist 
that  in  fflome  *  lordan  was  baptiste, 
252        be  sbold  doe  that  be  bigbt,^ 
A  become  a  Cbampjon 
to  tbe  Lady  of  Sinadon, 

&  ffell  ber  ffoemen  in  ffigbt.*' 
256    to  arme  bim  tbej  were  ffaine,® 
Sir  Perciuall  &  Str  Qawaine, 
A  arrayed  bim  like  a  knigbt ; 

tbe  3^  was  Sir  Agrauaine,^ 
260    A  tbe  4^  was  S»r  Ewaine,* 


Hellen  gets 

nngryi 
won't  eat  or 
drink 
anything, 


nor  will  tbe 
dvrarf. 

Arthur 
orden 


his  fonr  best 
knightabo 


armLybiHSy 


as  hell  do 
what  he     - 
says, 

and  be  the 
Lady  of 
Blnadone*a 
ohampion. 


Lybinsis 
armed  by 
Ferdval, 
Oawaine, 


AgraTaine, 
and  Bwaino ; 


*  The  M8.  curl  to  the  G^  is  like  v.— F. 

*  The  French  Romance  makes  her 
loaTe  the  court  at  once  in  disgost*  and 
Lybins  ride  after  her  and  overtake  hf'r, 
p.  10,  11.— F. 

*  whole.— P. 

*  i.e.  Riyer;  Ital.  flume. — ^P. 

*  i.e.  promised,  engaged. — P. 

*  glad.— P. 
'  See  the  note  on  him  in  vol.  i.  p.  145, 

— F. 

*  Ewaine  or  Uwayn  was  the  son  of 
Arthuys  sister,  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  luid 

VOL,  n,  P  F 


a  bad  opinion  of  his  mother:  " '  A,'  sajd 
syr  Uwayn,  *  men  saith  that  Merlyn  was 
begoten  of  a  denylle,  but  I  maysaye  an 
erthcly  deuylle  bare  me.'"  This  was 
when  he  stopt  "  my  lady  "  his  "  moder  " 
from  killing  "  the  kynge  "  Vryens,  his 
*'  fader,  slepynge  in  his  bed."  Caxton*8 
MaUor,  i.  p.  107.  The  Cotton  MS.  has : 
The   hyrbe  was   syr  Eweyn,  [Oweyn, 

below] 
The  fer|?dc  was  syr  agrraftnyn, 
So  seyh  >e  Frenjseh^  tale. — ^F. 
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UcllldiB 

vilk. 


S«4 


€hean  right  ffor  to  bdiold. 
they  cart  on  him  right  good  ulke, 
a  8enx>te  aa  white  as  any  ^  milke 

that  was  worth  20,  of  golde ; 


nmlhMa 
hnubrrk. 


QawAino 


fhipld 
and  holm. 


PotcItsI  pnti 
oahU 
crown  I 
AuraTAino 
brlni^  hlin 
ft  spoor, 


AivlBwain^ 
aatoed. 


Lybfoi 
rooQnti, 


alBoe  an  hawberke  ffiure  &  bright^ 
wAtch  was  ffnll  richelje  dight 
with  najlee  good  and  ffine. 
268    Str  (Jawaine,  his  owne  ffiither, 
hange  abont  hia  necke  there 

a  sheeld  with  a  griffon,* 
&  a  hcbne  tJiat  was  ffbll  rich, 
272    in  all  the  Land  there  was  none  such. 
Sir  Percinall  sett  on  his  crowne. 
Sir  Agrauaine  brought  him  a  speare 
thai  was  good  enery  where 
276        ft  of  a  fiell  fiashion. 

Sir  Ewaino  bronght  him  a  stoDde 
thai  was  good  in  eneiy  neede, 
ft  as  ffeiroe  as  any  Lyon.' 
280    Str  Lybyns  on  his  steede  gan  springe, 
ft  rode  ffbrth  vnto  the  King, 
ft  said,  "  Lord  of  renowne ! 


Artlrar*! 
blosring ; 


Arthnr 
glvoa  It  him. 


AndbopM 
God 


"gine  me  your  bleesinge 

284  wtthoat  any  Letting ! 

my  win  is  ffbrth  me  to  wend.*' 
the  King  his  hand  ypp  did  lifil, 
ft  his  blessing  to  him  gane  right 

285  as  a  Knight  onrteonr^  ft  hende, 
ft  said,  **  god  that  is  of  might, 

ft  his  mother  Many  bright, 


I  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS.~F. 
*  (^[rifiyne,  qu. — ^P. 

'  The  Flinch  Boroance  only  makes 
Oawain  order  Lybiiui^s  umour  to  bo 


brought,  and  Oawain  giTe  him  a  squire 
*'Robor8:  moult  estcit  sages  et  aperN* 
p.  11.— F. 
*  7 far  cnrtoouB. — K 
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tJiat  is  fflowre  of  all  women, 
292    gine  theo  gracce  ffor  to  gone 

ffor  to  gett  the  oaerhand  of  thy  fone, 
&  speed  thee  in  thy  ionmey !  Amen  ! 


>f 


will  giant 
him  grace  to 
oonqoorhlB 
foes. 


296 


2^,  parte.s 

300 


304 


[The  Second  Part.] 

Sir  Lybins  now  rideth  on  his  way, 
&  Boe  did  that  ffaire  may, 

the  dwarffe  alsoe  rode  them  beside, 
till  itt  beffell  ypon  the  8^  day 
ypon  the  Knight  all  the  way 

ffast  they  gan  to  chide, 
Sd  said,  *'  Lorell  ^  and  Gaitiae ! 
tho  thow  were  snch  ffine. 

Lost  is  all  thy  pride ! 
T&is  way  keepeth  a  Knight 
that  with  euery  man  will  ffight, 
his  nam?  sprinj;fcth  wyde  ; 


lorbioe 
etartawith 
Hellen  and 
the  dwarf. 


Th^bQglB 


abuinghim. 


and  Ray  that 
a  knight 
near. 


"  his  name  is  WtlUam  de  ]a  Brannche,' 
308    his  warres  may  noe  man  stannche,^ 
he  is  a  warryoor  of  great  pride ; 
Both  through  hart  &  hanch 
swithe  ^  hee  will  thee  Lannche, 
312        aU  that  to  him  rides."  * 
then  said  Sir  Lybins, 
''  I  wiU  not  Lett  this  nor  thus 
to  play  With  him  a  f&tt ! 
316    ffor  any  thing  iJutt  may  betide, 
I  will  against  him  ryde 

to  looke  if  that  he  can  sitt !  " 


(pi«eS32] 


SlrWUliara 

dela 

Bianndie, 


willaoon 
spear  him 
throogh. 

LybiosniyB 


whateiF«r 
happens  h«*ll 
ride  at  him. 


*  Lewd  base  fellow,  Homo  perdituB.  (leaf  45,  ooL  1)  Cotton  MS.— F. 
Lyo.— P.  ■  atop,  stay,  resist. — ^P. 

*  Wylleam  Celebionche  (leaf  44  b.)  *  soon.— P. 

here,  and  wylleam  selebxaunche,  1.  342,         *  and  all  ^Aot-^zide,  qu. — P. 

ff2 
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Konrthe 
Adrratarom 

th«*v  we  a 

on  the 
Bridge  of 
Peril, 


wellnmird. 


the  rode  on  then  all  3 : 
320    vpon  a  ffaire  Caosye. 

beside  the  aduentnrons  chappell  * 
a  knight  anon  they  can  Bee 
wt'th  armee  bright  of  blee, 
984        vpon  the  bridge  *  of  perrill. 
he  bare  a  sheeld  all  of  greeno 
with  8  Lyons  of  gold  sheene, 
right  rich  and  precyoas. 
S28    well  armed  '  was  that  Ksiifjht 
as  he  shold  goe  to  ffight, 
as  itt  was  his  Tse.^ 


The  knight 
toll!  Lyblus 


be  matt 
fight  or 
Icavo  his 
hameM 
there, 

Lybint 

brgB  leave  to 


Sir  William 
rpfniQB,  and 
■ays 


ho  nuttt 
fl«hthim. 


when  he  saw  Str  Lybins  with  sight, 
332    anon  he  went  to  him  arright, 
ft  said  to  him  there, 
"  who  passeth  here  by  day  .or  night, 
certer  ^  with  me  must  ffight, 
336        or  leane  his  hamesse  here.*' 
then  answered  Sir  libyns 
&  said,  *^  ffor  the  lone  of  lesos 
lett  YR  passe  now  here  ! 
340    wee  be  fiarr  £&oe  onr  fireind, 
&  hane  fiarr  ffor  to  wend, 
T  and  this  mayden  in  fere.®  " 

Sir  William  answered  thoe 
344    ft  said,  **  then  shalt  not  scape  soe  ! 
8oe  god  gine  me  good  rest, 
thow  ft  I  will,  or  wee  goe, 
deale  stroakes  betweene  vs  tow 
348        a  litle  here  by  west." 


'  Ryfiht  to  chapell  Aantouni. — ^Lam- 
beth MS.    Be  a  castoll^  annterous. — C. 

*  Ft,  le  ChU   PhriUeus.-^V,     Poynt 
pnirloiiB. — Lambeth  MS.    vale  peiylous. 

*  arned  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  The  French  adds,  p.  18,  L  830-5: 

Maint  chevalier  I'ont  troav6  dure, 

Que  il  avoit  ocis  al  gn^ ; 

Moult  itoit  plains  de  emsut^ 

BuoBLu&Bxs  avoit  non. 
»  certea.— P.  •  t<^gether.— P. 


UBIUS  DISCONIUS. 

Sir  Libyns  sajd,  "  now  I  see 
tliat  itt  will  none  other  bee ; 

goe  fibrth  and  doe  thj  best ; 
352    take  thy  conrae  with  thy  shafil 
if  thou  can  >  well  thy  crafily 

flTor  I  ame  here  all  prest.'" 

then  noe  longer  they  wold  abyde, 
356     bnt  the  one  to  the  other  gan  ryde 
with  greatt  randann.' 
Sir  libyuB  there  in  ^  that  tyde 
smote  Sir  william  on  his  side 
360        with  a  speare  ffelon  ^ ; 
bnt  Sir  william  sate  soe  ffast 
that  his  stirropps  all  to-brast, 
he  leaned  on  his  arsowne ; 
364    Str  Lybios  made  him  stonpe, 

he  smote  him  over  the  horse  croupe 
in  the  ffeeld  a-downe ; 

his  horsse  hui  ffrom  him  away. 
368    Sir  wiUmm  not  long  Lay, 
but  start  anon  ypright, 
and  said,  '*  Sir,  by  my-in  ffay, 
neuer  beffore  this  day 
878        I  Sound  none  soe  wight ! 
now  is  my  horsse  gone  away ! 
fifight  on  [foot],*  I  thee  pray, 
as  thou  art  a  Knight  worthye." 
376    then  sayd  Sir  Lybius^ 

*'  by  the  leaue  of  Sweete  lesus 
therto  fiull  ready  I  am.^  " 


429 

Lybins  eaji 


Charge 
•wayl 


They 
charge; 


Lybins  hiU 
Sir  William 
on  the  side. 


drlTesblm 

orerhlB 

8addle>back, 


andgTOQXids 
him. 


SirWUUam 
starUnp 


end  add 
Lybiofl  to 
light  on  foot. 


>  con.— P. 

■i.e.  iMdy. — ^P. 

•  Apf  G.  Doug,  randaun.  The  swift 
Course,  Plight  or  Motion  of  any  thing. 
Fr.  randoHf  idem.  Gl.  G.D. — P. 

«  MS.  thereiiL^F. 


*  f el,  felon,  felaun,  wicked,  also  cruel, 
fierce.    Gl.  Chaue. — ^P. 

•  on  [foot]    I  &c— P.    a   fote.— C. 
on  fote. — ^Lam. 

»  am  I.— P. 
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TbqrdoM 


tUltbelln 
flies  from 
thoir  tvriWMw 

BtrWUIIam 


outi  off  ft 
oomor  of 
Lybiao*! 
■hieU. 


Lybim 


cuts  off  tho 
ooif  and 
crert  of  Sir 
WiUUm's 
beLn, 


•ndbli 


BtrWIUiam's 
■word  breaks 
In  two; 


ho  prays  for 
hUIUo. 


then  together  they  went  as  tyte,^ 
980    ft  wtth  their  swords  they  gan  smite ; 
they  ffonght  wonderons  Longe ; 
stroakes  together  they  lett  fflinge 
thai  they  fiyer  out  gan  springe 
364        ffix>m  of  their  hehnes  strong, 
bat  Sir  willtam  de'  hi  brannche 
to  Sir  Lybins  gan  he  launche, 
ft  smote  on  his  sheild  soe  ffiut 
388    that  one  cantell  *  ffell  to  the  ground ; 
ft  Str  Lybins  att  thai  sonde^ 
in  his  hart  was  agast. 

then  Str  Lybins  wtth  all  his  might 
39S     defended  him  anon-right^ 

was  •  warryoor  wight  ft  slye ; 
coyfe*  ft  crest  downe  right, 
he  made  to  ffly  wtth  great  might, 
896        of  Str  Williams  helme  on  hye ; 
ft  With  the  point  of  his  sword 
he  cat  of  Str  willtams  herd, 
and  tonched  him  £fall  nye. 
400    Str  William  smote  Str  Lybins  thoo 
^  as  ^Aat  his  sword  brast  in  tow 
^  that  many  men  might  see  with  eye. 

then  Str  Willtam  began  to  crye 
404    ft  sayd,  '*  ffor  the  Lone  of  Marrye, 
on  line  let  mee  weelde ! 

itt  were  great  villanye 

ffor  to  make  a  Knight  dye 
408        weponlesse  in  the  feeld." 


Cp^J2^, 


•  quickly. — ^F. 
«  MS.  do.— F. 

•  cantlo,  a  Piece,  a  part.  Gl.  Ch.^P. 

•  PerhapB    Btx)iiDde,    time,    moment, 
apace. — P.    Sonde  is  message. — ^F. 

•  as,  qu. — P.    as. — C.  and  L. 

•  coif-iie-fer,  the  hood  of  mail  worn  by 
knights  in  the  twelfth  centuiy.    Fair- 


koU,  The  second  seal  of  Henry  L  re- 
presents him  without  a  helmet,  the  cowl 
of  mail  being  dntwn  OTer  a  steel  cap 
called  a  oo^f-de-ftr  in  oontradistlnctioo 
to  the  ehapdle-^'fer  worn  ofer  the  mail. 
Ptancki,  I  94.— F. 

»  That  his,  &c— P. 

"  As  men,  &c.— P. 
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412 


then  spake  Sir  Lybins 

&  sayd, ''  by  the  leaue  of  lesns  ! 

of  liffe  gettest  thou  no  spoco ' 
bnt  if  thou  wilt  sweare  anon, 
or  thon  out  of  the  ffelld  gone, 

here  before  my  fface, 


Lybliu 
grants  it 
him 


on  oondiUon 


"  &  on  kneea  kneele  downe, 
416    &  Bwere  by  my  sword  browne 

thai  thou  shalt  to  Arthur  wend, 
ft  say,  '  Lord  of  great  renowne ! 
I  am  in  battell  ouerthrowne ; 
420        a  knight  me  hither  doth  send 
that  men  cleped  thus, 
Bir  Lybius  Disconius, 
ynknowen  knight  and  hend.'  '* 
424     Sir  williom  mett*  him  on  his  knee ; 
&  the  othe  there  made  heo, 
&  fforward  gan  he  wend. 


that  he 
Bweantogo 
to  Arthur 


and  njthat 
I^Uiis  Bondi 
him. 


Sir  William 


thus  deported  all  the  rout. 
428     Str  wiUuun  to  Arthurs  court 
he  tooke  the  ready  way ; ' 
a  sorry  case  there  gan  fPall: 
8  knights  *  proude  and  tall 
432        Str  willtam  mett  that  day; 
the  3  "Knights  all  in  ffere 
where  his  ernes  '  sonnes  deere, 
stout  they  were  and  gay. 


andstarta 
for  Arthur's 
court. 


His  throe 

OOOSillll 

meet  him, 


'  For  the  next  itaiiEa  and  a  half,  the 
French  has,  p.  18 : 

**  £nB  k  la  cort  Artu  le  roi, 
A  Ini  en  ir^  de  par  inoi.** 
«  ?  ■ett— F. 

*  The  French  Romance  senda  him  home 
wounded,  pate  him  to  bed,  and  there  he 
eeee  the  three  knights. — F. 

*  The  French  makes  them  only  his 


*'  compaignons/'  and  him  their  "  signor. 

Their  names  are : 

Elins  li  blans,  sires  des  Ales, 
Et  li  bons  cheyaliers  de  (haies 
£t  Willaume  de  Salebrant. 
*  emet  Uncle.     See  Jnu.  eame»    See 

Gl.  ad  Ohauc.  &c. — ^P.    A.-Saz.  Ab», 

nnde. — ^F. 
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UBHTS  DISOOHHTS. 


Mtdiifik  bim 
who  has 
wounded 
bim. 


"  Sir  Lybiufl 
Dtsooniott, 


and  he  has 
mailc  me 
swear 


not  to  stop 
till  I  get  to 
Arthor'a 
court. 


nnd  never  to 
bear  arms 
against 
him.- 


If  is  cousins 
promiao  to 
avenge  him: 


LybloB  l8Q*t 
worth  a  flea; 


436    when  ihej  saw  Str  willtom  bleed, 
A  alwaj  banged  downe  bis  bead^ 
tbey  rode  to  bim  wtth  great  array, 

&  said,  ^'  Cozen  will ! 
440    wbo  batb  done  to  yon  this  shame  ? 
A  why  bleedest  thou  soe  long  ?  '' 
bee  said,  **  Sirs,  by  St.  lame ! 
one  thai  is  not  to  blame ; 
444        a  stout  Kndght  A  a  stronge — 
Sir  Lybins  disconius  bee  bight — 
to  ffell  bis  enemyes  in  ffight ; 
he  is  not  ffarr  to  Leame ; 
448    a  dwarfe  lydetb  with  bim  in  fSare 
as  he  was  his  Sqnier ; 

they  ride  away  flfnll  yame.^ 

"  but  one  thing  greeneth  me  sore, 
462    that  he  batb  made  me  sweare 
on  bis  sord  soe  bright, 
that  I  sbold  neuer  more, 
till  I  come  to  King  Arthnr, 
456        Stint  by  day  nor  night ; 
and  alsoe  to  him  I  ame  yeeldo 
as  oneroome  into  the  ffeelde 
by  power  of  bis  might ; 
460    nor  against  bim  ffor  to  beard 
neither  sheeld  nor  speare ; 
thus  I  bane  him  bight." 

then  said  the  KnightB  3  : 
464     ''  well  auenged  sbalt  thou  bee 
eertes  without  flfayle ! 

ffor  bee  one  against  ts  3, 

bee  is  not  worthe  a  fflee 
468        ffor  to  bold  battell ' ! 


[page  ZU] 


*  yernei  inUr  al.  nimble,  Ch.  Gl. — P.  *  batUjIe. — P, 
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goe  ffortli  &  keepe  thine  oihe 
thot^^  thou  be  neuer  soe  wroth 
wee  will  him  aasajle. 
472    or  he  this  fforrest  passe,  tbojii  soon 

.-i-i  V .       1 nnlaoe  his 

wee  will  ms  axmour  vnlace,  armonr. 


t» 


tho  itt  were  double  maile. 


theroff  wist  nothing  that  wight 

476    Str  Lybins,  that  gentle  Kmghty  LyUiu 

but  rode  a  well  good  pace ;  '*<i«  ^ 

he  A  that  maiden  bright  ^^  HeUen. 

made  together  that  night 
480        game  &  great  solace. 

shee  cryed  him  mercye  she  begs  his 

•'  paidon  for 

ffor  shee  had  spoken  him  Tillanye ;  "*^°?^. 

^  ,         ^  abOBcdhim. 

shee  prayed  him  to  fforgiue  her  that  tyde ; 
484    the  dwarffe  was  their  squier, 
&  serued  them  both  in  jSere 
off  all  that  they  had  need. 

on  the  morrow  when  itt  was  day,  Nextdn^ 

488    fforthe  th£  rode  on  their  way 
towards  Sinadowne. 
then  they  say  ^  in  their  way 

3  K^u^^ts  stout  and  gay  the  ihi«e 

493        came  ryding  ffrom  Caerleon ;  moot  LyUtu, 

to  him  they  sayd  anon-right,'  and  caii  on 

**  Traitor,  tnme  againe  and  ffight ! 
thou  shalt  lose  thy  renowne  ! 
496     &  that  maide  fiaire  in  bright, 
wee  will  her  lead  att  night 
herby  vnto  a  towne." 


.  >  saw.— P.    ?  PerhapB  the  MS.  has  a      three  knights  (p.  34)  after  that  inth  the 
w  made  over  the  ^,  or  an  «  after  it. — ^F.        two  giants  (p.  23). — ¥, 
*  The  French  puts  the  fight  with  these 


him  to  fight. 
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LybiniU 
nadj. 


theddeit, 


&x 


Midbn*ln 

htattdghin 

two. 


Bwwf 
T«ddclyiie 
rtdn  Bauer's 
hone 


toHdlen, 


■ndBheMys 
Lyblos  it « 
good 
ctuunpioiL 


Str  LjbinB  to  them  gan  cryo, 
500    **  ffor  to  ffight  I  am  all  readye 
against  you  all  in-same.^  " 
a  *  prince  pronde  of  pride, 
he  rode  against  them  tluit  tyde 

504  with  mirth  sport  and  game, 
the  Eldest  brother  then  beerc 
to  8ir  Ljbins  with  a  Spere, 

Str  Banor  was  his  name.* 

505  Sir  Lybins  rode  att  him  anon 
A  brake  in  tow  his  thigh  bone, 

&  lett  him  Lye  there  lame.^ 

the  Km^^t  mercy  gan  ciye 

5 15  when  S«r  Lybins  certainely 

had  smitten  him  downe. 
the  dwarffe  that  hight  Teodlino 
tooke  his  horsse  by  the  raine, 

516  he  lept  into  tiie  arsoone  * ; 
he  rode  anon  Wfth  that 

vnto  the  mayd  where  shoe  sate 
Boe  ffayre  of  £fashyon. 
5S0    then  langhed  that  Maiden  bright, 

A  said,  ''  fforssooth  this  yonng  Knight 
is  a  finll  good  Champyon ! " 


'  i.e.  all  together;  it  seems  a  contnc* 
tion  of  the  Fr.  ensemble.  See  G  J).  OL 
alsame,  sub.  verb,  same. — P. 

■  As,  q. — Pencil  note. 

'  Willanmes  yint  4  lai  premiers,  1. 
1062,  p.  38.  The  French  Bom.  remarks 
on  the  knights  attacking  singly,  in  the 
good  old  times,  as  contrasted  with  the 
comudice  of  the  then  modem  ones : 

£t  4  eel  tens,  oostnme  estoit 
Que  quant  i  hom  se  combatoit, 
ITavait  garde  que  de  celui 
Qui  faisoit  la  bataille  4  lui. 
Or  va  11  tens  en  febloiant 
£t  CIS  usages  decaana, 
Que  XX  et  V  en  prendent  un! 
Cis  afaires  est  si  commun 


Que  tnit  le  tienent  desorm^ ; 
La  force  fiut  le  plus  adi4s. 
Toe  est  mu^  en  autre  guise, 
Mais  dont  estoit  fois  et  frandae, 
Piti^,  proesse  et  cortoisie, 
£t  lai^esse  sans  vilonnie. 
Or  fait  caseuns  tot  son  pooir. 
Toe  entandent  an  deoeroir.  (p.  8S.) 

*  The   French    makes    Lybins    kill 
TinUaume  (or  Sir  Baner) : 

Hort  le  trebuoe  del  oeral. 

n  ne  li  fera  huimais  mal  1  (p.  40.) 
Then  Helin  de  Graies  attacks  Xybius, 
and  gets  his  right  arm  broken. — ¥, 

*  S>.  Ar^n,  a  eaddle  bow.  Per  MeUuu 
Saddlc^l^, 
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>  the  21  brother,  he  beheld 
524    how  is  brother  lay  in  the  ffeild 
&  had  lost  strenght  &  might ; 
he  smote  Sir  Lybins  in  that  tyde 
on  the  sheeld  with  much  pride, 
628        with  his  speore  ffnll  right. 

Sir  Lybius  away  gan  beare  Cim«d8»] 

With  his  good  speare 
the  helme  of  that  knight. 

532  the  yonngest  brother  '  then  gan  rido, 
&  hitt  Sir  Lybins  in  thai  tyde 

as  a  man  of  mnch  might, 

ft  said  to  him  then  anon, 

533  "  Sir,  thou  art  by  St.  lohn 

a  ffell  Ghampyowne ; 
by  god  t?iat  sitteth  in  trinitye, 
ffight  I  will  with  thee, 
540        I  hope  to  beare  thee  downe."  ' 
as  warry  onr  out  of  witt, 
on  Sir  Lybins  then  hee  hitt 

with  a  ffell  ffanchyon ; 

544  soe  stifflye  his  stroakes  hee  sett, 
that  through  helme  '  &  basenett  * 

he  earned  Sir  Lybins  crowne. 

Sir  Lybins  was  served  in  that  stead 

545  when  hee  ffelled  ^  on  his  head 

that  the  sword  had  drawen  blood ; 


ThewooDd 
oonsln 


Ijbliu. 


Lybins 

fiwIiAltna 

him. 


The  third 
ooosln 


nysho 
■honld 


like  to  fight 
Lybins, 


and  cuts 
throngh 


his  helm  And 
baacinct 
intohiB 
head. 


Lybins 


i~>  )ie  myddell^  bro)7«r  com  jeme 
Vp-on  a  stede  Bteine 

Egro  88  lyonn. 
Hym  )»o5to  hys  body  wokU  bene 
Bat  ho  my)t  al  00  ^erne 
Felle  lybeanB  a-doun. — C. 
'  Sir  Qramadone,  the   French  calls 
him,  1.  1122,  p.  40.— F. 

*  helmet  or  head-piece,  Fr.  D?  Galea, 
—P. 


*  JBascinet,   a   light   helmet»  shaped 
like  a  sknll-cap,  worn  with  or  without  a 
moveable  front    FaWhoU, — Y. 
«  felt.— P.    The  Lambeth  MS.  reads : 
Tho  wax  Lybeons  a-greued 
Vnien  he  felt  on  his  hed. 
The  Ck>tton  has : 

Tho  was  ly-beans  agrecde 
Whan  he  felde  on  hedde. — F. 
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tala 


MJttWO 

sgminjtoiie 

Un'tfalr 

(thenoood 

ooiuin 

haying 

joined  in 


about  his  head  the  sword  he  waned, — 
all  that  hee  hitt,  ffonoothe  hee  cleeaed, 
66S        as  wanyoiir  wight  and  good ; — 
Str  Lybins  said  swithe  thoe, 
"  one  to  ffight  against  2 
is  nothing  good*'' 
656    ffast  they  hewed  then  on  him 
with  stroakes  great  and  grim ; 
against '  them  he  stifflje  stood. 


andcntioff 
th«  Mwond 

cousin's 
right 


The  third 
oouiiii 


yields  to 
lor  bins. 


•nd  cries 
for  mcioy. 


«  A  through  gods  grace 
560    he  smote  the  eldest  in  that  place 
vpon  the  right  arme  thoe ; 
hee  hitt  him  soe  in  that  place, — 
to  see  itt  was  a  wonderons  case, — 
564        his  right  arme  Sell  him  ffiroe.* 
the  youngest  saw  that  sight* 
A  thought  hee  had  noe  might 
to  ffight  against  his  fibe ; 
568    to  Str  Lybius  hee  did  vp-yeeld 
his  good  Speare  A  sheeld ; 
mercy  he  cryed  him  thoe.' 


Lybius 
grants  it 


on  oondition 
that  he  and 
his  two 
brothers 
go  to  Arthur, 


57a 


576 


anon  Str  Lybius  said,  "  nay, 
thou  shalt  not  passe  this  away— 

by  him  that  bought  mankind — 
but  thou  &  thy  brethren  twayne 
plight  your  trothes  without  Layine 

that  yee  will  to  King  Arthur  wende, 
A  say,  'Lord  of  great  renowne! 
in  battaill  wee  be  oueroome; 


>  'gainst— P. 

*— *  The  Cotton  text  omits  these  lines, 
and  in  the  next  ones  makes  both  brothers 
yield  to  I>biiis. — F. 

*  The  French  mokes  the  battle  with 


the  third  knight  last  all  night  till  next 
day ;  then  the  horse  of  Sir  Oiamsdonc  de» 
Aies  slips  and  falls,  Lybius  seizes  the 
prostrate  rider,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
yield,  p.  41-2.— F. 
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a  Eniglxt  vs  hither  hath  send 
580    Sot  to  jeeld  thee  tower  &  townno, 
&  to  bee  att  thy  baadowne  ^ 
eaermore  wtthouten  end.' 


and  give  up 
their  aU  to 
him. 


"  &  but  if  you  will  doe  Boe, 
684    certes  I  will  you  Bloe 

as  I  am  true  Knight.^' 
anon  they  sware  to  him  thoe ; 
tliat  they  wold  to  Arthur  goo, 
588        their  trothes  anon  th6  plight. 
Sir  Lybius  &  that  ffaire  May 
rode  fforth  on  the  way 
thither  as  they  had  hight ; 
692    till  itt  beffell  on  the  3^  day 

tii6  fiell  together  in  game  &  ploy, 
hee  and  that  Maiden  bright. 


Th^  twear 
todothia, 


and  Lyblns 
ridoii  on  with 
Hdlen. 


On  the  third 
day 


they  rode  fforthe  on  west 
696    into  a  wyde  flfbrrest, 

&  might  come  to  noe  townc ; 
th6  ne  wist  what  way  best, 
ffor  there  they  must  needs  rest, 
600        &  there  they  light  a-downe. 
amonge  the  greene  eues  * 
they  made  a  lodge  with  bower  &  leaues, 
wttt  swords  bright  and  browne. 
604    Sir  Lybius  &  that  maiden  bright     [iwge  32C] 
dwelled  there  all  night,' 

that  was  soe  ffaire  of  ffashyon. 


th^are 
benighted  in 
a  forest 


and  camp 
ont. 


^  Fr. bandon,  "A  wxa  bandon/'  i.  e.  at 
his  will  and  Plwifluro.    Gl.  0-.  Dooff. — P. 

*  eares.  MeCaph.  from  a  honae  Duild- 
ing.— P. 

'  Tho  French  pictoie  is  prettier: 


Li  Desoonn^  se  dormoit 

Sot  Terbd  freece  it  repoeoit ; 

Dalis  Ini  gist  la  damoisile, 

Desenr  son  brae  gist  la  pacile ; 

Li  ons  dal^  Tautre  dormoit, 

Li  UmMgnoU  wr  els  cantoU.  (p.  23.) 
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Thedmtff 


fire. 


ftgTBAt 


and  fwyi 
th«y  mnatte 
off. 


MbenMlIs 


then  the  dwarffe  began  to  wake, 
608    flbr  noe  theenes  shold  take 

away  their  horsses  wvth  guile ; 
then  ffor  ffeare  he  began  to  qnake ; 
a  great  ffjer  bee  saw  make 
612        ffinom  them  bnt  a  mile. 

*'  arise,"  he  said,  **  worthy  Kat^At ! 
to  horsse  that  wee  were  dight 
ffor  doubt  of  more  peiill ! 
616    oertee  I  heare  a  great  boat  ^ ; 
alsoe  I  Bmell  a  aaror  of  rest, 
bygod&byStOylel" 


lorbiQ* 


and  find! 

two 

gUttto, 


m  black  oae 
holding  a 
mnid  by  the 
boaom. 


620 


ridosoff,         8*part'< 


624 


628 


[The  Third  Part.] 

^tr  Lybios  was  stout  A  gay, 
A  leapt  vpon  his  palfErey, 

&  tooke  his  sheeld  A  speare 
&  rode  fforth  ffUl  WblbL 
2  gyants  bee  ffound  at  Last, 
^    [that]'  strong  A  stout  were. 
The  one  was  blacke  as  any  sole,' 
the  other  as  red  as  ffyexye  oole, 

&  ffoule  bothe  they  were, 
the  blacke  Gyant  held  in  his  ^  arme 
a  ffaire  mayd  by  the  barme,* 
blight  as  rose  on  biyar* ; 


*  bnnrt;,  report,  like  Me  discharge  of  a 
gim :  It  18  itill  called  boat  in  Shropah. 
—P. 

•  Who.--P. 

'  A.-SL   9oit    soil,    filth,    mire,    dirt. 
BoBworth.   Fr.  aouiUer,  to  aoyle,  slairie, 
durtie,  smutch,   beray,  begrime.    Cot- 
grave.    The  Cotton  stanza  is : 
^  on  was  Bed  &  loHych^, 
And  >at  o^^r  rwart  as  pychtf, 

OryslT  bo>e  of  chere. 
^  oon  neld^  yn  hys  banne 
A  mayde  y-depte  yn  hys  arme, 
As  bryjt  as  blosle  on  brere.— F. 


«  Aim  in  the  Ma  with  a   doL-F. 
The  French  is : 
Car  nns  gaians  monlt  la  prenoit, 
A  force  ^sier  le  Toloit, 
Mais  ode  ne  V  pooit  sonfrir, 
Mais  se  Toloit  laissier  morir. 

*  Sinns,  sreminm. — ^P.  A.-S.  htar^, 
the  womb,  Up,  bosom.  Bosworth.— F. 
A  mayde  i-cly|^>ed  in  his  barmew — H 

•  brere,  so  in  Chanc. — ^P.  Bryar  U 
one  of  the  words  entered  nnder  ecar  io 
Leyins's  Maninnlns  or  Rhyming  Dietion' 
aiy,  p.  209,  col.  1,  ed.  1867.— F. 
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the  red  Gyant  fitill  jame 
632    swjthe  abont  can  tame 
a  wild  bore  on  a  spitt ; 
ffaire  the  ffyer  gan  berne. 
the  maid  cryed  ffaU  yerne, 
636        for  men  shold  itt  witt ; 
Bhee  said,  *'  alas  &  ener  away 
that  ener  I  abode  this  day 
with  2  devills  for  to  sitt ! 
640    helpe,  Mary  that  is  soe  mild, 
for  the  lone  of  the '  child, 
that  I  be  not  fforgett !  " 

S»r  Lybins  said,  "by  S!  lame ! 
644    ffor  *  to  bring  that  maid  ffrom  shame 
itt  were  ffnll  great  price ; 
bnt  £fbr  to  fight  with  both  in  shame  ' 
it  is  no  ohilds  game, 
648        they  be  soe  grim  and  grise.^ '' 
he  tooke  his  course  with  his  shaft 
as  a  man  that  cold  his  crafft, 
&  he  rode  by  right  assise : 
658    the  blacke  he  smote  all  soe  smart 
through  the  liner,  long  *  &  hart 
that  he  might  nenar  rise. 

then  ffled  that  maiden  sheene, 
666    &  thanked  ^  Marye,  heanens  qneeno, 
that  succour  had  her  sent. 

then  came  mayd  Ellen 

&  the  dwarffe  by-dene,^ 
660        &  by  the  hand  her  hent, 


a  red  one 


roflstiaga 
honr  oiia 
spit. 

Tb«  maid 
crlfli  out 


for  help. 


Lybinaaajs 


it'inoohild'fl 

Clay  to  fight 
oth  giants, 


but  be 
charges  tbo 
black  one, 

andmns 
him  right 
through  tbo 
heazt. 


The  maid 
flees; 


Hellen  takes 


perhaps  thy. — ^P. 
«  fop.— P.    qu.  MS.  ffea.— F. 

*  in  Bume^  i.  e.  together,  ensemble,  Fr. 
-P. 

*  id.  ae  grisly,  horrid,  homble. — P. 
» lung.— P. 


•  d  added  by  Percy.— F. 

*  MS.  ''  &  by  the  dwarffe  dene,**  bnt 
the  tmesis  mnst  be  a  copier^s  mistake. 
— F.  And  the  Dwarf  by-dene.— P. 
Sche  &  here  dwerk  y-mene. — Cot. 
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IntotlM 


and  «he 
prays  for 
Lybios'i 


Tliend 
glftnt 
hiuafc 
Lybiatwith 


•nd  knocks 
bifhorw 


LyWa* 
flKhtA  with 
hin  twonL 


The  giant 
lays  on 
LybliM  wtth 
himpit. 


coven  hiin 
with  boards 
groaae. 


&  went  into  the  greanes,^ 

A  lodged  than  vnder  the  leaiies 

in  a  good  entent ; 
664     &  Bhee  beBoogbt  lesns 
ffor  to  helpe  Str  Lgrbiiu 

thai  hee  ifBB  not  shent. 

the  red  Gyant  smote  thore' 
668    att  Sir  Ljbins  with  the  bore 

as  a  woolfe  thai  were  woode ; 
his  Dints  he  sett  soe  sore, 
that  Sir  Lybins  horsse  therfore 
672        downe  to  the  g^tmd  yode.' 
then  Sir  Lybios  with  ffeirce  hart, 
out  of  his  saddle  swythe  he  start 
as  spartle  ^  doth  oat  of  fyer ; 
676    feir[c]ely  as  any  Lyon 

he  ffonght  with  his  fiawchyon 
to  qnitt  the  Gyant  his  hyer. 

'  the  Gyants  spitt  aickerlye 
680    was  more  then  a  oowle  tree^ 
thai  he  rosted  on  the  bore ; 
Ho  laid  on  Sir  Lybins  ffast, 
all  the  while  the  spitt  did  last, 
684        ener  more  and  more. 

tJie  bore  was  soe  hott  then, 

thai  on  Str  Lybins  the  grease  ran 


CpmppKTI 


I  i.e.  QroiyeB,  Bushes.    So  in  Chanc 

—P. 

*  i.  e.  there,  meiri  gratiA.  bo  in  Chane. 

—P. 

*  went. — ^P.  The  French  makes  LybiuB 
kill  the  other  giant  first: 

II  .  .  fiert  celui  premieremant 
Qui  esfor^it  la  damois^le. 
Si  la  fdru  Ite  la  mami^le. 
Le  fer  li  fist  el  cuer  serror ; 
Les  ioils  del  cief  li  fist  torbler ; 
Mori  le  trebuce  el  feu  aidant,  (p.  27.) 
The  Cotton  text  (leaf  46  back,  coL  2) 


follows  the  French : 

^  blake  geaunt  he  smote  smert 
^rgh  the  lyuere,  longe,  &  herte, 
^t  neutfr  he  mjjte  airse. — ^F. 

*  sparkle. — ^P.  spaikyu.— L.  speit 
— C. 

*  This  stanza  is  not  in  C.  or  L.-— F. 

*  ?  Phillipps's  eoul^staff:  "  Oonl,  a 
kind  of  Tub,  or  Vessel  with  two  Ban  to 
be  canyd  between  two  Persons  with  a 
Coui'Staff,^  See  Lambaide*s  Persmbn- 
lation,  p.  867,  and  Strutt,  ii.  201,  s&ys 
Halliwell,  under  CtwUtaf.—Y, 
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right  ffii8t  tihore.^ 
€88    the  gyant  waa  Biiffe  A  sirongOi 
15  ffoote  he  was  Longe ; 
hee  smote  Sir  Lybios  fiuU  sore. 

Eaer  still  the  gyant  smote 
693    att  Sir  LybinSi  well  I  wott, 
till  the  spitt  brast  in  towe. 
then  as  man  that  was  wrath, 
ffor  a  Tmnchyon  fforth  he  goth 
696        to  ffight  aga[i]nst  his  ffoe, 
&  with  the  End  of  that  spitt 
Sir  Lybins  sword  '  in  8  he  hitt. 
then  was  Sir  Lybiua  wonderoos  woe. 
700    or  he  againe  his  staffe  vp  canght^ 
&ir  Lybins  a  stroke  him  ronght 
thai  his  right  arme  ffell  him  £Eroe. 

the  Gyant  ffell  to  the  ground, 
704    &  Sir  Lybins  in  that  stond 
smote  of  his  head  thoe: 
in  a  fibench  booke  itt  is  ffonnd.' 
to  the  other  he  went  in  that  stond,^ 
708        &  semed  him  right  see. 
he  tooke  vp  the  heads  then 
&  bare  them  to  that  ffidre  maiden 
that  he  had  woone  in  ffight. 
7ia    the  maid  was  glad  A  blythe, 
A  thanked  god  often  sithe 
that  ener  he  was  made  a  'Knight. 

Sir  Lybins  said,  **  gentle  dame, 
716    tell  me  now  what  is  your  name 


•ndlMtton 
him  tin 


tbainit 
bmks. 
Then  ha  gets 
ft  trnnohaon. 


snd  sputa 

Lybins's 

■hialdwith 


hftt  dropi 
hiflstalL 
Lybios  onto 
offhiszigfat 


then  his 
hMd, 


and  gives 
both 
to  the 


She 


*  There  is  nothing  of  this  gresse 
bniineiB  in  the  IVench  and  Cotton  texts. 

*  8cheld.-~Cot    The  French  has  not 
the  peesege. — ^F. 


'  Benals  de  Biavja's  text  omite  the 
cutting  off  of  the  right  ann,  but  makes 
Lybins  split  the  giant* s  head  to  the 
teeth.— F. 

^  stound. — ^P. 


▼OL.  n. 


Q  Q 
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UBira  DISOOHIUS. 


tellN  him 
that  her 
father  U 


aaenl. 

Sir  Arthore, 

uidhor 
niinie  is 
Violet. 


A  where  ^^^t  yon  were  borne.*' 
"  Str,"  she  said,  '<  bj  St  lame, 
my  ffather  is  of  rich  ffiune, 
720        A  dwelleth  here  befome ; 
he  is  a  hord  of  much  might, 
an  Erie  A  a  Noble  Knight ; 
his  name  is  S[ir]  Arthore, 
784    A  my  name  is  Yylett,^ 
that  the  Qyant  had  besett 
for  the  Cafitle  ore. 


She  was  oat 
waUUag 


when  the 
giiint^Hnuig 
OB  her. 


and  would 

have 

deHtroyed 

her, 

hiMl  it  not 

been  for 

LybliM. 

Christ 

rowan!  him  t 


*'  as  I  went  on  my  demeaning  * 
788    to-night  in  the  eneni[n]gey 
none  euill  then  I  thought ; 
the  gyant,  wtth-out  leasing, 
out  of  bush  he  gan  spring, 
738        A  to  the  flyer  me  brought. 
of  him  I  had  beene  shent^ 
but  that  god  me  suooour  sent 
that  all  this  world  hath  wrought 
736    Sir  Knighi !  god  yeeld  thee  thy  meed, 
ffor  VB  that  on  the  roode  did  bleed, 
A  with  his  blood  vs  bought !  " 


They  all  ride 
to 


without  any  more  talking 
740    to  their  horsses  they  gan  spring,' 


»  Vilett,  Violette.— P.  Vydette.— Cot. 
The  French  gives  the  name  and  itoiy 
differently : 

.  .  nonun6e  sui  Glsrie  •  • 

£t  Saigremon  si  est  mes  fr^, 

Li  jaians  me  prist  ds  mon  p&re. 

£n  iin  vergier  hni  mais  entrai 

£t  por  moi  d^uire  i  alai. 

Li  jaians  ert  desous  I'entr^ 

TroTa  la  porta  desfrem6e ; 

Jluee  me  prist,  si  m'enpozta, 

Ici  son  conpaignon  trova.  (p.  32.) — ^F. 

'  probably  going  a  walhrng^  demener, 


the  same  as  piomener,  qn. — ^P. 

Yesterday  yn  the  momynge 

Y  wente  on  my  playnge. 

OoL  Ha  in  Ritson. 
'  The  French  text  makes  Ihem  first 
have  a  grand  feast  on  the  gnss  off  the 
giants'  food.  Sqnire  i7o&ers  disdngiUBhes 
himself  as  cook,  seneschal,  bntler,  Ina^ 
shal,  chamberlain,  and  sqmzv,  helped  by 
the  dwarf,  p.  82-34.  Boben  ii  a  mofi< 
useAil  personage  all  throngh  the  i>eiK& 
stoiy. — ^F. 
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&  rode  fforth  ail  in-samo, 
&  told  the  Erie  in  euoTj  thing ' 
how  he  wan  in  ffighting 
744        his  Daughter  £from  woe  &  shame, 
tiien  were  these  heads  sent 
vnto  Kmg  Arthur  ffor  a  present 
with  mnoh  mirth  &  game, 
748    that  in  Ar&nrs  court  arose 
of  Sir  Lybiiis  great  Losse^ 
&  a  right  good  name. 


sir 
Artliore*0, 


and  Lybioa 
flMidiithe 
gianta'headB 
to  King 
Arthur. 


752 


rse 


760 


4?  parte. 


764 


'  the  Erie,  ffor  that  good  deede, 
gana  Sir  L^hius  for  his  meedo 

sheold  and  armour  bright, 
A  alsoe  a  noble  steede 
that  was  good  in  eueiyc  need, 

in  trauayle  &  in  £Bght. 

[The  Fourth  Part.] 

now  Sir  Ljbius  and  his  Maj 
tooke  their  leaue,  &  rode  their  way 
thither  as  they  had  hight.^ 
Then  they  saw  in  a  parke  Cpoee  3*28] 

a  Castle  stiffe  &  starke,^ 
that  was  ffoll  maruelouslyo  dight ; 


wrought  itt  was  with  lime  &  stone, — 
such  a  one  saw  he  nencr  none, — 
.    with  towers  stiffe  &  stout. 


Sir  Arthore 
gives  Lybios 


armonr 

» 


and  a  noblo 
stoed. 


Lybins  ridos 
on  towanlA 
tho  WaBte 
Land, 


and  pees  a 
castlo 


*  erl  tydynge. — Cot. 
■  lose,  praise. — F. 

'  The  Cotton  text  has  an  extra  stansa 
here,  in  which  Sir  Arthore  ofTera  Lybius 
hi  8  daughter  Yyolette  to  wife,  bnt  the 
offer  is  declined,  leaf  47  b.  MS.,  p.  30, 
Ritson.  The  French  has  neither  m  tho 
stanzas. — F. 

*  Vej  Byde  for^  tJle  ^ge 


GO 


Toward  J>e  fayre  cyte, 

Kardeuyle  for«  so>  hyt  hyjt — C. 
Here  follow  in  the  French  a  page  and 
a  quarter  of  what  M.  HippeAu  terms 
"Dimssion  do  TAuteur:  II  sera  fid^e 
4  ceUe  qa'il  ne  peat  encore  nommer 
^amiet  mais  qu'il  appelle  la  moult  avnie.** 
The  next  adventure  with  Sir  Geffeion, 
or  Fart  IV,  is  omitted. — ^F. 
•  i,  e.  strong. — P. 
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LDiniS  DDOOBiro. 


iridohte 
tUnki 


HdlMtoni 
blmtluit* 


teingi  hiB 
ftUdj 


liinrthaa 
hlflown, 
Mlaftirlilte 
nknn; 


bntlf  tteto 
not  BO  fair, 
BlrO«flDaQB 


OOUhifllMd 

off. 


LybiiH 
decUntham 

fight 


•ndpndon 

HellenM 

UaloTtw 


768 


772 


776 


780 


784 


788 


792 


796 


Str  LybiuB  aaid,  ^'aoe  bane  I  Uis! 
worthy  dwelling  here  itt  is 

to  ihem  thai  atood  in  donbi!  '* 
then  laughed  ttat  Maiden  bright^ 
A  sayd,  *'  here  dwelleth  a  KsUghi, 

the  best  ikai  here  is  aboat. 
who-Boe  will  with  him  flighty — 
be  he  Baron  or  be  he  knight^ — 

he  maketh  him  to  lonte. 


'*  8oe  well  he  loneth  his  Leman 
ihat  18  soe  ffidre  a  woman, 

A  a  worthy  in  weede, 
who-Boe  bringeth  a  flBEurer  then, 
a  ioly  flEawoon  as  white  as  swan 

he  shall  haae  to  his  meede. 
A  if  shee  be  not  soe  bright, 
with  Sir  GeflTeron  he  most  ffight ; 

ft  if  he  may  not  speed, 
^his  [head]  shall  be  ffirom  him  taike, 
ft  sett  flfhll  hye  vpon  a  stake, 

trolye  wtthouten  dread* 

<<  the  sooth  yon  may  see  and  heere; 
there  is  on  enery  comer* 

a  head  or  tow  finll  right." 
Str  Lybins  sayd  al  soe  soone^ 
<'bygodftbyS;iohn! 

w»th  Sir  Oefferon  will  I  flBght, 
ft  chalenge  tiie  lolly  flfawoon, 
ft  say  thai  I  haoe  one  in  the  towne, 

a  lemman  al  soe'  bright ; 
ft  if  hee  will  her  see, 
then  I  will  bring  ^  thee, 

be  itt  day  or  by  night."  * 


>  his  [head]  shalL— P. 

'  Percy  has  added  an  <  at  the  end. 

•  MS.  ahne,  and  in  line  790.«-F.    al 


■oe.— P. 
«  Only  half  the  am  the  Ka-F. 
*  lay  day  or  night,  or  dde  I7.— P. 


UBIUS  DISCONIUS. 
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the  dwarffe  sayd,  **hj  Sweete  lesns ! 
800    gentle  Stir  Ljbjiia  ^  Discx>myB, 

thou  pattest  thee  in  great  pmlL 
Sir  Giffiron  La  ffirandeasy' 
in^flfigliting  he  hath  an  Tse 
804        Enighta  ffor  to  begnile." 
Sir  Lybina  answered  and  sware, 
&  said,  **  therof  I  hane  no  care ! 
by  god  4  by  8}  Gyle, 
808    I  will  see  him  in  the  fiiace 
or  I  passe  out  of  this  place, 
ffor  all  his  subtoUe  wile  I " 


Thedwnf 
him 


of  OcffBfon'k 
wltak 


doem'toira 
for 'em;  be 
wiUagbL 


wtthout  any  more  qnestyon 
818    th£  s  dwelled  still  in  the  towne 
all  night  there  in  peace, 
on  the  morrow  he  made  him  readie 
ffor  to  wizme  him  the  Masterye 
816        certes^  wtthonten  Lease, 
he  armed  him  ffiill  sure 
in  the  sayd  Armor 
that  Kmg  Arthurs  ^  was, 
890    4  his  horsse  began  he  to  stryde ; 
the  dwarffe  rod  by  his  syde 
to  that  strong  palace. 

Str  Gyffiron  la  ffiraadeus 
884    rose  yp,  as  itt  was  his  yse, 
in  the  morrow  ijde 

ffor  to  honor  sweete  lesus. 

then  he  was  ware  of  Sir  Lybius ; 
888        as  a  prince  of  much  pzyde 


Neztdaj 
Lybiu 


ums 


■odiideito 


GeflllBconi'i 

oastle. 


Geflcron 


him. 


■  There  is  a  stroke  too  many  after  the 
« in  the  MS.~^F. 
«  8jT  Qyfbmui  le  flowdous.-~Cot. 
•  thejr.— P. 


*  MS.  certer.— F. 

*  erl  autores. — Cot,  vhieh  must  he 
right— F.  sir  Artliores,  or  Kn^it  Ar- 
tknes, — ^P. 
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UBIUB  MSOOHIUfl. 


and  adciTwliy 
beoomM. 


833 


flStft  lie  rode  into  thai  pboe. 
Stir  lefiron  mamailed  ait  that 

A  loud  to  liim  did  crye 
With  Yoyce  loud  and  slirill : 
*'  oomest  thoa  ffor  good  or  ill  ? 

tell  me  now  on  bye." 


•«Toflghi 

Toa,''aBj 

LjUot; 


'*  joohare 
DO  iinoh  fair 
maklon  M  I 
bftro; 


your 
for  King 
Aortlior. 


8^  Lybins  odd  al  soe '  tyte, 
83«    *'  oertes  I  bane  greate  ddi^t 
wtth  thee  ffor  to  fight  I 
then  bast  [said]  great  despite ;  * 
thon  hast  a  Leman,'  none  so  wfayte 
840        by  day  or  by  night 

as  I  bane  one  in  the  towne^ 
ffa&er  of  ffaslgroci 
for  to  see  with  sight. 
844    therfore  thy  lolly  ffkwcowne, 
to  Kmg  Arihnr  wtth  the  crowne 
bring  I  will  by  right.'* 


iry  lady  bin 
Cardi^m; 


yours  and 
mine  in  the 
nark(»t, 
and  me 
which  if 
the  fainsr.*' 


Sir  (}eflQx>n  said  al  soo  right, 
848    *'  where  shall  wee  see  that  sights 
whether  the  ffairer  bee  ?  " 
Sir  Lybins  said,  '*  wee  will  ffnll  right 
in  Cardigan  see  that  sight,^ 

855  there  all  men  may  itt  see ; 
in  the  middcs  of  that  IdArkett^ 
there  shall  they  both  bo  sett 

to  looke  on  them  see  firoe  ^ ; 

856  &  if  my  Leman  be  browne, 
ffor  thy  lolly  ffawcowne 

inst  I  will  With  thee." 


'  MS.  abwe,  and  in  1.  847. — F. 

'  Thon  soysto  a  fwiilc  dispito, — Lam. 

■  Lt'onan  in  the  MS. — F. 


*  In  CtuHleuylo  cytc  rqt.— Cot. 

*  botho  bond  &  fpe,~Cot. 


UBIVS  DI6C0HIU& 

Str  Geffixm  said  alsoe  then, 
860    "  I  wold  ffiune  as  any  man 
to-day  att  yondertyde.^ 
all  this  I  gfrant  thee  well, 
&  out  of  this  Gastell 
864        to  Cardigan  '  I  will  ryde." 
their  gloaes  were  there  yp  yold, 
that  fforward'  to  hold, 
as  princes  proud  in  piyde. 
868    Sir  Lybius  wold  no  longer  blinn/ 
but  rode  againe  to  his  inn 
A  wold  no  longer  abyde. 

he  said  to  nudd  Ellen 
872    that  was  soe  bright  &  sheene, 

"  looke  thou  make  thee  bowno ! 
I  thee  say,  by  8!  Quintin, 
Sir  Gefferons  Leman  I  will  winn : 
876        to-day  shoe  will  come  to  towne, 
i^  the  midds  of  this  cytye, 
that  men  may  you  see, 

&  of  you  bothe  the  £bshyon ; 
880    &  if  thou  be  not  soe  bright, 
wtth  Sir  Ocfiron  I  shall  ffight 
to  winne  the  lollye  fiawcowne." 

the  dwarffe  answered,  **  for-thy  ' 
884    that  thou  doest  a  deed  hardye  ^ 
ffor  any  man  borne, 
thou  wilt  doe  by  no  mans  read 
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Lyblas  rides 


tdlsHeUcn 
to  get  ready, 


aBshcUto 
be  shown 
against 
Gefferon*! 

lOTO. 


The  dwarf 
tells  him  It*a 
afoolhardj 
tindneai; 


*  forU  ondortydo.— P.  frys  day  at 
ynderae  tyde. — C.  This  daye  at  vnder- 
tide. — h. 

»  Karlof. — ^Oot    Kazdyle. — ^Lam. 
'  A.'S,  foreweard,  agreement. — ^F. 

*  blim  in  the  MS.--F. 

*  for  Uiy,  tMereforCf  according  to  Gl. 
Ch.  &  G.D.,  here  it  should  seem  to  be 
forthmlK'-V,     Cot.  omits  this  stanza. 


The  Lambeth  MS.  has: 

The  Dwerif  answerd  and  seid, 
"  Thow  doste  a  sayage  dede  t 

fkft  any  man  i-bomo 
Tow  wilt  not  do  by  Eede, 
But  fiuyst  with  thi  madd  hede 
As  loide  that  will  be  lome." 
•  hardye,  qu. — ^P,    MS.  not  clear. — ^F. 
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UBIOB  DIBOQUIUR 


1ie*dtwtt« 
go  on  bit 


Lybtoi  won't 
hearofthii. 


for  ihoa  fforesi  in  thy  child  head 
888        as  a  man  lAat  wold  be  lorne ! 
A  therfbre  I  thee  pray 
to  wend  ffoiih  on  th j  way, 
A  oome  not  him  befome.'* 
898    S«r  Lyfaiiia  said,  **  that  weze  great 
I  had  lener  wttfa  great  gxame  ^ 
wfth  wild  liorsaea  to  be  torne*'* 


Hdtoa 


withaTloltl 
mantto. 


■ndptooloQS 

■tOlMO, 


maid  Ellen,  ffidre  and  free, 
888    made  haat  sidcerlye 
her  flfor  to  atCyre 
in  Keicheys  *  that  were  white, 
for  to  doe  all  his  delight, 
900        with  good  *  gold  wyer. 

a  Tyolett  mantle,  the  Booth  to  say, 
fibrred  well  with  gxyse  gay,^ 
shoe  oast  about  her  I^er  * ; 
904    the  stones  shoe  had  about  ber  mold 
were  precyous  A  sett  with  gold,^ 
the  best  in  thai  shire. 


md  ffdnoQ 
Apalfnor 


toCardigia 
market. 


Sir  Lybius  sett  thai  fEaare  May 
908    on^  a  right  good  ^  Palffirey, 
&  rode  fforth  all  three. 

euery  man  to  other  gan  say, 

'*  heere  oometh  a  fiaire  May, 
919        And  louelye  ffor  to  see !  " 

into' the  Markett  hee  rode, 

&  boldly  there  abode 


Cpi«eWJ 


'  i.e.  grief,  Borrow;  relation,  anger; 
madness :  trouble,  BfElictioin«  Gl.  ad 
Chauc — ^P. 

'  Kereheffh,  qo. — ^P.  keuechert. — C. 
kercheyys.— L. 

■  arayde  wyth. — Cot. 

^  Pelored  with  grys  &  gray. — Cot 


•  swyre  (neck). — Cot 

*  A  sarde  rp-on  faer^  molde^ 
Of  stones  «  of  golde. — Cot 

Moldf  the  suture  of  the  skull; 
foshion,  appearance. — ^HalliweU. 

*  om,  or  fone,  in  the  BfS. — F. 

•  Vp-on  a  pomely.--Oot 


fOZID, 


LIBIU8  DI800NIUS. 
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916 


980 


924 


998 


in  the  xniddes  ^  of  thai  dtye. 
anon  th6  saw  (}effix)n  come  lyde, 
&  2  sqniers  by  his  side, 

&  na  more  meanye': 


TothOB 

oomei 

OfiflBennii 


he  bare  a  sheelde  of  greene^ 
richelTe  itt  was  to  be  seene* 

of  gold  wae  the  bordnrey 
digbt  itt  "WBB  with  fflowers 
ft  alfloe  mth  xidh  coIonrB, 

like  aa  itt^  were  an  Emperonr. 
the*  sqniers  did  with  him  lyde ; 
the  one  bare  by  his  side 

8  shaSs  good  A  stonre,* 
the  other  bare,  his  head  vpon, 
a  gentle  loUy  &woon  ' 

that  was  laid  to  wager; 


U]\^n"'i:'.isiTY 


with  two 
■qnlztt 


(one  bMurfoflT 
AfBlocm) 


ft  after  did  a  Lady  ryde, 

939  ffaire  ft  bright,  of  Much  pzyde^ 

cladd  in  pnrple  pall, 
the  people  came  fiarr  ft  wyde 
to  see  that  Ladye  in  that  tyde,^ 
936        how  gentle*  shee  was  and  small; 
her  mantle  was  of  purple  ffine, 
well  fforred  with  good  Armine, 

itt  was  rich  and  royall ; 

940  a  sercotte  sett  abont  her  necke  soe  sweete 
w^  dyamond  ft  with  Margarett, 

ft  many  a  rich  Emerall ; 


■ndUifiar 
dad  in 


pnpilSy 


bflF  RUOOttw 

■etwith 
dliunondi, 
pewlf, 
and 


niddes  in  the  MB. — ^F. 

attendants. — ^P. 

He  bare  ^  acheldtf  of  gonles, 

Of  STluer  thre  whjrte  oulea.— -0. 

He  Dare  the  shelde  piowlys, 

Oif  sylner  three  white  owlys. — ^L. 

hee.— P. 

two.— P. 


'  Idem  ao  sture,  ingens,  cnMsoa,  Lye. 
—P. 

*  I  would  read  ler-fanoon.  see  at.  87 
[1.  977]  below. — ^P.    gerfawcone. — C. 

*  To  80  her0  bak  &  ejde.  —  Got. 
(which  haa  many  variationa  in  the  follow- 
inff  lines). — F. 

*  fivte^  gmp.'—V, 
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hOSOB  DISOQHIirS. 


berhoe 

hertalr 
goMoi, 

DOT  DfVWV 

Ukedlk, 


hattjm 


The  lookn^ 
on 


pOitVO 

cbainfor 
tlMladlw, 


•nddeeido 

Gvfftfun*! 
bttelMnr. 


Hdlonls 
only  Hi  to  bo 
her laondiy* 


Lybins  th«n 
challeDKOs 
€3«fferon  to 
flghU 


968 


her  colour  mm  as  the  rose  red ; 
944    her  hsdre  that  was  on  her  head, 
as  gold  wyer  iii  shone  bright ; 
her  browes  were  al  soe  ^  silke  spread, 
ffiiire  bept  in  lenght  ft  bread ; 
948        her  nose  was  flSure  and  right ; 
her  eyen  gray  as  any  gksse ; 
milke  white  was  her  ffiKse.    ' 
ih6  said  that  sawe  ihai  sights 

955  her  body  gentle  and  small, 
'her  beantye  ffor  to  tell  all, 

noe  maa  with  tonnge  mights* 

nnto  the  Markeit  men  gan  bring 

956  2  Chaires  ffor  to  sitt  in, 

their  bewtye  ffor  to  descrye. 
then  said  both  old  A  yonnge, — 
fforssooih  wvthoat  T^nuriwg 
960        betweene  them  was  poriye, — * 
Geffirons  Leman  was  ffaire  A  cleerc 
as  euer  was  any  rose  on  bryer,' 
fforsooth  withoat  Irjre. 
964    Maid  Ellen,  the  Messenger, 
seemed  to  her  bat  a  Lanndeier^ 
in  her  nnrseiye. 

then  said  Str  Geffron  la  ffiraudens,* 
Sir  Knight,  by  Sweet  lesns, 
thy  head  thou  hast  fforlore  ^ ! " 
nay ! "  said  Str  Lybins, 

"  tJiat  was  nener  my  vse ! 
979        inst  I  will  therfore ; 


it 


u 


»  MS.  akoe.— F. 
.  '  This  Lino  in  a  Famithesis. — P. 

•  brero. — P.   There  is  no  short  stroke 
to  they  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  i.e.  Laundoxess, .LattDdre88.*-P, 


*  le  flndoQs. — Cot 

•  lo6t,— P.    The  Cotton  Ma  reads 

Sjrr  lybeuiB  DesoonQs, 
I'jrs  hank  Jxm  hast  for-lon. 
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''&  if  ihou  beore  me  downe, 
take  my  head  on  thy  &wcbjany 

&  home  w»th  thee  itt  lead ; 
976    &  if  I  beare  downe  thee, 

the  ler&iieoii  afaall  goe  mfli  mee 

mangre  thy  head  indeed. 

'^  what  needeth  vb  more  to  chyde  P 
980    bat  into  the  saddle  let  ys  glyde, 
to  prone  onr  mastery.*' 

either  smote  on  others  sheeld  the  while        Tbqrohaive, 

wtth  crownackles  ^  ihaJt  were  of  Steele, 
984        with  great  envye. 

then  their  speares  brake  assnnder ;  •ndfwtr^ 

QWinDnMka 

the  dints  fiiared  as  the  thunder 
that  Cometh  oat  of  the  skye. 
988    tmmpetts  A  taboors, 

herawdyes  &  good  desonres,' 
Their  stroakes  ffor  to  '  desciye.  [paeo  >sil 

Geffiron  then  began  to  speake : 
992    '*  bring  me  a  spere  thalt  will  not  broke,        oefhrao 

calls  for  a 

a  shaft  wf th  one  crownall !  speMrtimt 

wont  tvoMCf 

ffor  this  yonng  ffeley  £Ereke 
sitteth  in  his  saddle  steke  ^ 
996        as  stone  in  Castle  waQ. 

I  shall  make  him  to  stoope  and  hom 

swithe  oner  his  saddle  croope,  LyUu  i 

A  giae  him  a  great  ffall, 
1000    tho  he  were  as  wight  a  warryonr 
as  Alexander  or  Arthor, 

Sir  Lanoelott  or  Sir  Percinall." 

*  eoronalfl. — Cot.    Coron^,  the  upper  seem  to  eignify  thi^  heads  of  tho  spean. 

part  of  a  joQStixig-lAnee,  constructed  to  — P. 

unhone,  but  not  to  vound,  a  knight.         '  di  sours,  toUezB,  nanators. — ^F. 
FairboU,  p.  426  (with  a  cut  of  one).  *  gon. — Cot. 

— F.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Crow-  '  *  stekc  for  stuck,  rhithmi  gratia. — ^P. 
nail,  St.  40  [of  MS.,  1.  993  here],    both 
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Tlwar  < 
■gui. 


bit 


then  the  Kii^%is  boih  tow 
1004    rode  together  swithe  thoe 
mth  great  reii[d]owxie ' : 
Sir  LjbiiiB  Bmote  Str  Geffiron  soe 
that  hia  aheild  flbU  him  ffiroe 
1008        into  the  ffedd  againe.* 

then  laughed  aQ  that  was  there^ 
»  said  without  moroi 
Duke,  Erie,  or  Barnm, 
loii    Hat  "^  th£  saw  neaer  a  Knight, 
ne  noe  man  abide  might 
a  oonrae  of  Sir  QeflBron/' 


Tlwthiid 


OflflHon 
doeino- 
tlilii«. 

TlM  fourth. 


1016 


lOSO 


another  coarse  gan  th£  lyde : 

Sir  Geffiron  was  aggreeued  thai  tjde 

ffor  hee  might  not  speede. 
he  rode  agaane  al  soe*  tyte, 
ft  Stir  Ly^bina  he  gan  ^  smite 

as  a  donghiye  man  of  deed. 


lorUtit 


G«fferon*B 


■adwliu  bif 


S«r  Lybins  smote  him  soe  ffiist 
thai  Bit  Geffix>n  soone  he  cast 
him  and  his  horsse  a-downe ; 
1024    Sir  lef&ons  backe  bone  he  brake 
thai  the  ffolkes  hard  itt  cradke ; 

lost  was  his  renowne. 
then  they  all  said,  lesse  &  more^ 
loss    ihat  Sir  Geffirons  had  Lore 
the  white  Ger&wcon.* 
the  people  oame  Sir  Lybins  before, 
&  went  With  him,  lesse  ft  more, 
1082        anon  into  the  towne ; 


'  WtU  velle  p«et  Raimdofon. — Got 
'  I  "WoM  read  adaume,  see  below,  sU 
46. — ^P.    a-doiu. — Cot.    a-downe. — ^L. 


*  MS.  alsoe.— F. 

*  MS.  ffam. — ^F. 

*  Only  half  the  » in  the  Ha~F. 
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1086 


&  Sir  Oefl&on  ffirom  the  ffeeld 
was  borne  home  on  his  sheild 

wtih  caone  and  meffiill  mone. 
the  Ger&wcon  sent  "waa, 
bj  a  knight  that  hight  Ghaudaa,' 

to  bring  to  Arthnr  with  the  crowne ; 


GflflsEon  Is 

carried 

borne. 


TlielUoon 
la  Mat  by 
^7*ifnit1aa  * 


&  rote  '  to  him  all  that  dead,* 
1040    &  wtth  him  he  gan  to  leade 

the  &woon  that  Sir  Ljbios  van. 
when  the  Kmg  had  heard  itt  read, 
he  said  to  his  laUghta  in  that  stead, 
1044        ''  Sir  lybios  well  wear  can  I 
he  hath  me  sent  with  honor 
that  he  hath  done  battells  4 
Binoe  that  he  began ; 
1048    I  will  him  send  of  my  treasure, 
ffor  to  spend  to  his  honor, 
as  fiaUeth  ^  ffor  such  a  man.'^ 


to  King 
ArUinr, 


whopnlMe 
I^bina, 


a  ICXy;  ready  *  prest 
1052    of  ffloiyins  to  spend  With  the  besti 
he  sent  to  Cardigan  towne. 
then  Sir  Lybins  held  a  feast 
that  lasted  40  dayes  att  Least 
1056        With  Lords  of  renowne.^ 
A  att  the  6:  weeke  end 
hee  tooke  his  leaoe,  ffor  to  wend, 
of  dnke^  Erie,  and  Barron. 


andifliids 

him  to 

Caidlgaa 

£100  of 

Itorina, 

wlthwbloh 

I^bins 

makeaa 

forty  daiyiT 

feiat. 


•ndttai 
tnkaabJa 


>  There  was  one  Chandoe  a  herald, 
whose  book  is  preserved  in  Worcester 
College  Libraz7f  Ozon. — ^P. 

'  He  wrote,  sic  l^ffexim. — ^P. 

•  deed.— P. 

«  fltteth,  qn.— P. 

•  nadj,  speedj.->P. 


'  The  Cotton  text  sends  the  fSUoon 
by  a  knjght  that  hyght  Glndaa,  to  King 
iUrthur;  and  Arthur  sends  Lybins  ba^ 
a  hundred  poond  of  florins  to  Cazdelof, 
where  Lybius  holds  feast  forty  days. 
(MS.  leaf  49,  col  2 ;  ed.  Bitson,  p.  42.) 
— F. 
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[The  EfUi  Part.] 

[The  AdTentora  of  the  Hound,  and  the  fight  with  Sir  Otes  de  lile.] 


LjblMtMM 


1060 


towgUrn 


Re 
bom, 

•ndtlw 
dwwf  n^ 


Stpwte 

1064' 


1068 


Str  Lybins  and  his  ffaire  May 
rode  fforth  on  their  way 

towBfds  Sinadon. 
then  aa  they  rod  in  a  throwe,^ 
homea  heard  they  lowd  blowe, 

&  hoinda  '  of  great  game, 
the  dwarffe  said  in  iJuxt  throwe,' 
"  thai  home  I  well  know 
L    many  yeerea  agone ; 


8irOfeefld« 
Lite's. 


1073 


'^  Thatt  home  bbweth  Sir  Ortea  de  Ule, 
That  aemed  *  my  Ladye  a  while 

aeemlye  in  her  hall ; 
A  when  ahee  was  taken  with  guile, 
he  ffled  finom  that  pdnll 

west  into  worrall.*  " 


[pigetK) 


THon  they 
fieea 
bMutlfol 
houad 


bnt  aa  they  rode  talking, 

1076    they  saw  a  ratch*  roninge 

onerthwart  the  way. 

then  said  both  old  &  young, 

"  ffrom  the  ffirst  begining 

1080        they  saw  neuer  nono  soo  gay. 


i> 


■  a  tihort  space,  sed  yid.  infra,  perhaps 
in  a  row.— P.  A.-S.  ^rah,  a  space,  time. 
— F. 

*  hounds. — ^P. 

'  a  cast,  a  stroke.  It.  short  spacsi 
Chauc.  GL— P. 


•  semede. — Cot. 

•  Wyrhale.— Cot 

•  Batches.  Genus  Casnm:  Bncco^^ 
Lye.  Jan.— P.  A.-S.  nwe,  a  tb^'^  * 
setting  dog  ?  Lye,  in  Boaworth.  ? »  " 
honting  by  scent — F. 
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1064 


hee  miB  of  all  oonhnifes 
that  men  may  see  on  flowvra 

beiweene  Midsaumer  A  Ifay. 
ihe  Mayd  sayd  al  aoe  ^  sooney 
^  soe  fidre  a  ratch  I  neaer  saw  nonei 

nor  pleasanter  to  my  pay  ' ! 


AfallMrta 

of  oolonn. 


Henen 
wbhetihe 
had  it. 


*' wold  to  God  ^Aat  I  him  ooght  s ! 
1088    Sir  Lybins  anon  him  canghti 
&  gaoo  him  to  maid  Elen.^ 
they  rode  fforth  all  rightes, 
A  told  of  ffighting  with  Knigkta 
1092        ffor  ladyes  bright  &  sheene. 
they  had  rydden  but  a  while, 
not  the  space  of  [a]  Mile 
into  <Aat  ffbrrest  greene ; 
1096    then  they  saw  a  hind  sterke,' 
&  2  grayhonnds  that  were  like 
the  ratch  tJiat  I  of  meane. 


>» 


SoLyUna 
catches  it 
and  givoB  it 
her. 


Soon  th^y 


seeastag 
followed  by 
twogn^- 


th6  hunted  ^  still  vnder  the  lind  ' 
HOC    to  see  the  course  of  tliat  hind 
vnder  the  fforrost  side, 
there  beside  dwelled  that  Knight 
that  Str  Otes  de  lile  hight, 
1 104        a  man  of  much  pride ; 
he  was  cladd  all  in  Inde,^ 
&  fiast  pursued  after  the  hind 


andiifcoptD 
watch  her. 


Sir  otes  de 
Lile 


1  HS.al8oe.— F. 

'  satiflfaction,  liktDg. — P. 

■  owned,  possest — ^P. 

*  The  French  text  makes  the  honnd 
stop  with  a  thorn  in  its  foot;  Hellen 
takes  it  out,  rides  off  with  the  dog,  and 
a  hnntsman  sees  it  under  her  doak. 
She  refiises  to  gire  it  up  to  him  or  his 
master,  and  so  Sir  Otes,  or  VOrguUlouM 
de  la  Lande^  rides  off  for  his  armour,  and 


'  Properly  a  Teil  or  Lime  tre<»,  bat 


fights  Lybins. — F. 
»  stout  Hind.— P. 

•  hovede  (stopt). — Cot. 

.     ~  _   ly     " 

in  these  ballads  it  seems  to  be  used  for 
Trees  in  general. — ^P. 

*  i.e.  axore  or  bine  as  used  by  Lydg. 
— ^black  according  to  Sp.    GL  ad  Ch. 
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ffidHlVMIft 


Hdkf 


Ina 
•iidHidkii. 


•ad 


wUb  tlMia 
tot  taking 

hilllOIUM. 


bameuiBto 
it 


SirOtM 

warns  him 
to  look  out 
for  hit  Ufa. 


I^UnteaUa 
mmAOhniL 


OrOtM 
nbukMblm; 


iioe 


1119 


1116 


1190 


1124 


1198 


1139 


1136 


1140 


Tpoii  a  baj  dirteie ; 
loade  he  gan  his  borne  Uow; 
for  the  liimterB  ahold  itt  know, 

&  know  where  he  were. 

as  he  rode  hy  thai  woode  rights 
iheie  he  saw  that  jormge  Knight 

A  alfloe  that  tbaxe  May ; 
they  dwarffe  rode  by  his  side. 
Stir  Otes  bade  they  shold  abyde, 

ihey  Ledd >  his  ratch  away: 
"  ffireindsy*'  he  said,  "  why  doe  you  see  ? 
let  my  ratch  ffiom  you  goe  $ 

good  for  you  itt  were. 
I  say  to  you  without  I^e, 
this  raich  has  beene  my 

all  out  this  7  yeere.'* 

Stir  Lybiua  said  anon  tiio, 

'*  I  tooke  him  with  my  hands  2, 

A  wtth  me  shall  he  abyde ; 
I  gaue  him  to  this  maid  bend  * 
that  with  me  dothe  wend 

riding  by  my  side." 
then  said  Su:  Otes  de  lile, 
**  thou  puttest  thee  in  great  perill 

to  be  slaine,  if  thou  abide." 
Sir  Lybius  said  in  that  while, 
^*  I  giue  right  nought  of  thy  wile^ 

churle !  tho  thou  chyde." 

then  spake  Sir  Otes  de  IHe, 
A  said,  *<thy  words  be  vile ! 

ohurle  was  nener  my  name ! 
I  say  to  thee  ^tf^ihout  ffayle, 
the  countesse  of  Garlile 

certes  was  my  dame ; 


The  iMt  i(  has  a  tag  to  it— F.  •  gentle,  kin<L<-P. 
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"  &  if  I  were  armed  now 
as  well  as  art  thou, 

wee  wold  ffight  in-same. 
1144    or  thou  my  ratch  ffirom  me  rene,^ 
we  wold  play,  ere  itt  were  eue, 
a  wonderons  strong^  game." 
Sir  Lybins  said  al  soe  ^  prest, 
1 148     *'  goe  fforth  &  doe  thy  best ; 

Thy  ratch  wtth  mee  shall  wend."    [page  838] 
they  rode  on  right '  west 
thronge  a  deepe  fforrest, 
1152        then  as  the  dwarffe  them  kend.^ 


ifhevero 
■rmed,  he 
votdd  fight 
him. 


LyUiu  eays 
"  Do  your 

bOBt/ 


and  rides  on. 


Sir  Otes  de  lile  in  that  stower 
rode  home  into  his  Tower, 
&  ffor  his  ffireinds  sent, 
1156     &  told  them  anon-rights 

how  one  of  Arthurs  Knt^^ts 

shamely  had  him  shent, 
ft  had  his  ratche  away  Inome.^ 
1160    then  th6  sayd  all  and  some,^ 

thai  **  theese  shall  soone  be  tane ; 
ft  neuer  home  shall  hee  come 
tho  he  were  as  grim  a  groome 
1164        as  euer  was  Sir  Ghiwaine."  ^ 


sir  otes 


tellflhla 
friends 


how  badly 
Lybioshas 
treated  him. 


They  «ay 
thoy^l  soon 
take  Lybius. 


1168 


they  dight  them  to  armes 
wtth  gleaues  «  and  gysarmes,^ 
as  they  wold  warr  on  take ; 
Knights  and  squiers 


They  and 
their  friends 
aim. 


'  bereare,  take  away. — ^P. 
«  alsoe,  MS.— F. 

*  ik  in  croflfled  out  between  t  and  w. 
— F. 

4  tan^t,  made  known.    Gl.  Gh. — ^P. 

*  y-nome,  taken.    Sax.  nimant  ^  tsUkct 
hinc  Htm.     I^e. — ^P. 

«  Bone  in  MS.— F. 


'  Kan)  he  were  [yo^tyere  gome 

Than  Launcelot  da  lake. — Got 

M.  Hippeau  prints  "thogh  tjer"  which 
doesn't  look  much  like  "doughtier^atfirst. 
MS.  is  clear,  leaf  50,  col.  2, 1.  6.— F. 

'  gleave,  a  sword,  cutlace,  Fr.  glaive, 
— ^P.    swerdes. — Cot. 

•  gysanne,  a  halbert  or  Bill.  Sk. — ^P. 
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leapt  on  their  distores 
ffor  their  Lorda  nke. 


LyMas, 


■ndnj 

theyniklU 

blm. 


l^UOM 


•drim 
HcUen 


vpon  a  hill  tmljra 
1172    Sir  L7faLiiB  they  can  espye, 
ryding  a  well  gcx>d  pace, 
to  him  gan  thej  loud  crye, 
A  saidy  ''thou  shalt  dye 
lire        ffor  thy  great  trespas !  " 
Str  lyfaioB  againe  beheld 
how  ffoll  was  the  ffeild, 
for  many  people  there  was  ^ 
1 180    he  said  to  Maid  Ellen, 
"  ffor  this  raich  I  weene 
to  vs  oommeth  a  carefoll  case. 


to  bide  In 
tbeforat. 


HowUl 
abide  the 
battle. 


Ljbioa'B  foes 


flro  at  blm 

WlthbOWB 


and  wonnd 
blm. 


Herldee 
down  neD 
•ad  luMnee, 


'*  I  rede  that  yee  withdraw 
1 184    yonder  into  the  woods  wawe,^ 
your  heads  for  to  hyde ; 
ffor  here  ypon  this  plainOi 
tho  I  shold  be  daine, 
1 188        the  battell  I  will  abyde." 
into  the  fforrest  th£  rode ; 
and  8«r  I^bins  there  abode 
of  him  what  may  beiyde. 
1192    then  th6  smote  at  him  with  crossebowcs, 
with  speare,  A  with  bowes  tnikoys,* 
that  made  him  wounds  wyda 

Sir  Lybins  with  his  horsse  ran, 
1196    &  bare  downe  horsse  and  man ; 


'  wode  Bchawe. — Cot.  vsnte  is  used 
in  Chaucer  for  a  wave,  but  that  can 
hardly  bo  tho  sonse  here. — P.  ?  Waw, 
wall.    Jamioson. — F. 

'  i.  c.     longbowca.       Fr.     Turquois, 


Turkish,  such  as  tho  Turks  use.    01.  »i 
G.D.— P.    Soe  9(zntt,  p.  66,  od.  1830. 
—F. 
Wtt^  bowe  and  wkk  arblasto 
To  hym  they  schote  fiwto. — Cot 
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1200 


ffor  notbing  wold  he  spare, 
euery  man  said  then 
that  hee  was  the  ffeend  Sathan 

thai  wold  mankind  ffor&re  ^ ; 


like  Satan, 


1204 


ffor  he  that  Sir  Lybins  ranght, 
his  death  wound  there  he  oanght, 

&  smote  them  downe  bj-deene. 
but  anon  ho  was  besett, 
as  a  ffish  in  a  nett, 

wtth  groomes  '  ffell  and  keene ; 


bntisbewt 


for  12  Kmghta  verelje 
1208    he  saw  come  lyding  redylye 
in  armes  ffaire  &  bright ; 
all  the  day  they  had  rest, 
for  th£  thonght  in  the  fforrest 
1212        to  see  Sir  Lybins  that  Knight, 
in  a  sweate  they  were  all  12, — 
one  was  the  Lord  himselfe 

in  they*  lyme  to  read  right:— 
1216    they  smote  att  him  all  att  once, 

ffor  they  thonght  to  breake  his  bones 
Sd  ffeU  him  downe  in  ffight. 


by  twelve 

knights 


who  taaTQ 
waited  foft 
him, 


and  all 
attack  him 
atonoe. 


ffast  together  can  th^  ding ; 
1220    A  round  they  stroakes  he  gan  flflingb 
among  them  all  in  fere ; 

fforsooth  Without  Leasing 

the  sparkells  out  gan  springe 
1224        of  sheeld  and  hamesse  ^  cleere. 

Scr  Lybius  slew  of  them  3, 

&  4i  away  gan  fflee 


tiyUns 


killi  three 
of  them; 
four  flee. 


■  perdere,   poriro. 
I.ye.— P. 
«  men. — P. 


A.-S.    forfaran. 


*  the. — P.    There  is  nothing  of  this 
incident  in  the  French. — F. 
«  Only  half  the  m  in  the  MS.— F. 
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SirOtot  and  1228 

hbi  four 


And  wold  not  oome  him  nere ; 
ihe  Jjord  abode  in  that  stonie, 
A  8oe  did  his  sonnes  4i, 

to  Bell  their  lines  deere. 


riMse^>4] 


strike  At 

Lvliins. 


ITIr  t>lco(t 


hiM  Rword 
broaki. 


Btr  Ot«  ctita 
into  lii« 
head. 


then  thqr  gvae  '  Btroakes  rine,' 
19^32    he  one  against  them  5, 

A  ffooght  as  thej  were  wood, 
nye  downe  they  geai  him  bring ; 
as  the  water  of  a  Spring 
1 S36        of  him  ran  the  bloode ; 

his  sword  brake  by  the  hilte ; 
then  was  he  neere  spilt ; 
he  was  finll  raadd  of  moode. 
1240    the  Jjord  a  stroake  on  him  sett 
through  helme  and  Basnett, 
in  the  skull  itt  stoode. 


•ndhe 
fiwtNini* ; 


bnt  toon 
bo  levivoi!, 


Rclas  Ilia 
axe. 


then  in  a  swoone  he  lowted  lowo ; 
1S44    ho  leaned  on  his  saddle  bow 

as  a  man  that  was  nye  slake ; 
his  4  sonnes  were  all  a  bowne  ' 
ffor  to  perish  *  his  Acton,* 
1248        double  Maile  and  plate ; 
but  as  ho  gan  to  smart, 
againe  he  plucked  yp  ^  his  hart, 
as  the  Eande  '  of  his  estate  ; 
1252    &  soono  he  hent  in  his  ffist 

an  axe  that  hanged  on  his  sadle  crest ; 
almost  itt  was  too  late. 


and  kill* 
three  boi 


1256 


then  he  ffought  as  a  Knight ; 
their  horsses  ffell  downe  right. 


"  gan.— P. 

'  rive,  To  thrust,  stab,  to  rend,  &c. 
Gl.  ad  Ch.— P.    ?  rife,  aU  about— F. 

•  roady. — P. 

*  percc— 'Cot.     persjne. — Lam.  MS. 


*  "Ft,  Hocqueton, — V. 

•  Yp  he  pullede.— Cot  (\ni  60,  back, 
col.  2.)    He  pulled  vp.  —Lam. 

»  Four  strokes  for  in  in  the  MS.— F. 
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he  slew  att  stroskkea  3. 
&  when  the  hord  saw  the  ffight, 
of  his  horsse  a-downe  gan  light,> 
1260        away  hee  ffast  gan  fflee. 
Sit  Lybius  noe  longer  abode, 
but  after  him  ffast  he  rode, 
&  ynder  a  chest  of  tree 
1264     there  he  had  him  killed ; 
but  the  "Lord  him  yeelded 
att  his  will  ffor  to  bee. 


SirOtes 
flees; 


Lyblns 
catches  hlin, 


ondSlrOtM 
yields  op 
himself 


&  ffor  to  yeeld  him  his  stent,' 
1268    treasnre,  Land,  and  rent^ 
Castle,  hall,  A  tower. 
Str  Lybios  consented  therto 
in  ^  fforward  that  he  wold  goe 

1275  vnto  Eling  Arthur, 

A  say,  '*  Lord  of  great  renowne ! 
in  battell  I  am  ouerthrowne : 
&  sent  thee  to  honor." 

1276  the  Jxyrd  gpranted  theretill, 
ffor  to  doe  all  his  will. 

they  went  home  to  his  tower, 

&  anon  Maiden  Ellen 
1280    With  knights  £Biueteene 

was  ffeitched  into  the  Castle. 

ahee  &  the  dwarffe  by-deeno 

told  of  his  deeds  Keene, 
1284        ft  how  that  itt  befell 

that  hee  had  presents  ^  4. 

sent  vnto  King  Arthur, 


and  all  his 
lands  and 
goods, 


and  agrees  to 
go  to  King 
Arthnr 


and  honour 
him. 


Thejgoto 

BtrOtM's 

castle. 

Hellenls 

brought 

thore, 


and  tells  Sir 

Otes 

that  he  is 

Lybiosrs 

fonrth 

pTBsent  to 

Arthnr. 


1  And  on  hys  oonner  ly^t — Cot 

*  a  chesten  tree,  i.e.  a  Chesnnt  Tree. 
Sic  lagerim.  rid.  OL  ad  Chauc.— P. 
cheBtepi, — Cot.    choeteyne. — ^Lam. 

•  hi0  stint,  i^pud  8alopietue$,  Bigniflea 


his  measure,  his  quantity,  his  share. 
— ^P.    be  seitayne  eztante. — Cot. 

*  MS.  him.— F.    in.— Cot. 

*  prcsentes. — Cot    persones. — ^Lam. 
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Lybins 


from  his 
woimdi 


■nlridMOO 

towards 

Pfnwlftiii 


SirOtesgoM 
to  Arthur, 


nnd  iollnbim 
bow  L^biui 
bcftthim. 


iJuxt  he  bad  'woone  fibll  well. 
1S88    the  Lord  was  glad  &  blythe, 
ft  thanked  god  often  sithe^ 
ft  alaoe  8!  Michall,' 

that  sacb  a  noble  Knig^i 

1299  shold  ffor  tbat  Ladye  fBgbt 

that  was  soe  ffabe  and  l&ee. 
in  the  towne  dwelled  a  KfUght : 
att  die  ffnll  ffortnigbt 
1896        SirLjbyns' there  gan  bee, 

ft  did  beale  him  of  bis  woonds 
botbe  hole  and  sound 
by  the  6  weekes  end. 

1300  then  Sir  I^bios  and  his  Maj 
rode  fforthe  on  their  way, 

to  Sinadon  to  wend ; 
and  alsoe  the  Lord  of  that  tower 
1304    went  vnto  King  Arthnr, 

ft  prisoner  him  did  yeeld, 
ft  told  how  a  KfUght  yonnge 
in  ffightmg  had  him  woone, 
1308        ft  onercomehimin  theffeeld; 

ft  said,  '*  Lord!  of  great  renowne ! 
I  am  in  battell  brought  a-downe 
With  a  KfUght  soe  bolde." 
1312    King  Arthur  had  good  game, 
ft  Boe  had  they  all  in-same 
that  heard  that  tale  soe  told.* 


[pi««s»J 


■  The  Cotton  text  omits  the  rest  of 
this  part.  The  French  of  the  whole 
part  is  Tcry  different. — F. 

'  One  stroke  too  many  for  u  in  the 
MS.  T%ere  means,  I  snppofie,  the  house 
of  the  knight  of  1. 129i.  The  Lambeth 
AIS.  has: 

Lybeons  a  fourtenyght 
Then  with  him  came  lende, 


He  did  helen  his  woasdc. 
And  made  him  hole  and  sownde. 
Corresponding  nearly  with  onr  text. — ^F. 
'  The  French  pats  in  here  its  tale  of 
the  Falcon  or  Sparxow-hawk«  which  M. 
Hippeau  summarises  thus,  p.  z. : 

L*Inconnu,  Robert,  Hiliei  et  son  nain 
apcr^irent,  en  sortant  du  bois  [when 
Lybius  has  vanqniahed  rOrgmumtt  d€ 
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1316 


f  parted 

1320 


1324 


[The  Sixth  Part.] 

[Lybiufi'B  Adyentnre  at  the  De  Dore.] 

Now  let  vs  rest  awhile 
of  8fir  Otes  de  lile, 

&  tell  wee  other  tales. 
Sir  l/yhiuB  rode  many  a  mile^ 
sawe  I  adnentores  many  &  vile 

in  England  *  Aim  Wales, 
till  itt  beffell  in  the  monthe  of  Jnne, 
when  the  ffenell '  hangeth  in  the  towne 
^    all  greene  in  seemlye  manner,^ 
The  midsummer^  day  is  fiaire  &  long ; 
merry  is  the  fibnlee  songe, 

the  notes  of  birds  on  bryar  ^ ; 


Lvbias 
adTHitarM 


in  England 
and  Wales. 


On  Mid- 
Btmunerday 


ia  Lande,  our  Sir  Otes],  un  castel  d'oii 

descend,  pour  yenir  i  leur  rencontre, 

une   dame   richement   v^tue    et   d*une 

beaut6  laviBsante.     Elle  lenr  apprend 

que  celui  qa'elle  aimait  a  &th  tu^  par  un 

cneralier  redontable  ^ui  habite  le  chA- 

lean.   L4  se  trouve,  ditrelle,  tin  ^pernor 

peichi  mir  un  b&ton  d'or.    La  damoi- 

selle  qui  ponira  e'en  emporer  sera  pro- 

damto  la  plus  belle;  maie  elle  devra 

se  faire  aooompagner  par  un  chevalier 

aases  hardi  pour  oeer  se  mesurer  avec  le 

maitie  de  Tepervier.    La  pauvre  damoi- 

selle,  d^reuao  d*obtenir  le  prix  de  la 

beauts,  ayait  conduit  k  oe  chateau  son 

ami  qui  avait  sucoomb^  dana  une  lutte 

in^gale.    "  Je  le  xengerai,  et  vou8  serez 

ireconnae  oomme  la    plus   belle!"  dit 

rineonnu,  qui   trouve   roccasion   d*un 

nouTean     triomphe.       Gifflet,    le    fits 

tTO,  est  terrasee  an  effet;   et,  oomme 

rineonnu  apprend  que    la  jeone  fille 

pour  laquelle  il  vient  de  se  battre  est 

Margnerie,  la  fille  du  roi  d'Ecosso,  Ago- 

lant,  11  Ta  fait  conduire  chez  son  p^re 

par  un  cheyalier  dont  la  raleur  et  la 

loyaut^  8ont  ipiouvies.      H^e  recon- 

nait  en  elle  sa  oousine ;  elle  lui  fait  de 

tendres  adienx.    "Je  ne  sais,"  dit-elle 

ayec  senaibilit^  '*  si  jamais  je  vous  re- 


yexrai,  maia  je  Toufl  aimenai  toijouis ! " 
— F. 

'  One  stroke  too  many  for  the  to  in 
the  MS.— F. 

*  Among  aTentuma  f  jle 
In  X  rland. — Cot. 
and  sey  awntours  the  while 
and  [in]  Irlande. — ^Lam. 
Vile  8=  fele,  numerous. — ^F. 


'  cerflUe  and  finule 
fela  mihtigtt  twa 


Chervil  &  fennel 
Two  very  *  mighty 

(ones) 
These  worta  formed 
(The)wit-fult  Lord 
Holy  in  heavens 
Them  he  set  hnng- 

upt 
And  sent  to  the  7 

worlds 
For  the  poor  &  the 

rich 
For  a  remedy!  for 

LeechdomB,  iii.  34-7,  od.  Cockayne. 

*  P.  has  added  an  s  to  the  r. — F. 
sales. — Cot.    saale.«— Lam. 

*  One  stroke  too  few  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  briere. — ^P. 

As  notes  of  the  ny^tyngales. — Cot. 
And  notis  of  the  ny^tyngale. — ^Lam. 


)»a  wyrte  gesoeop 
witig  drihten 
halig  on  heofenum 
[»a  he  hongode  sette 

and  sffiude  on  vii. 

worulde 
oarmum  and  eadi- 

gum 

eallum  to  bote. 


•  fair  and.— Cockayne, 
t  Wiaa  ha  and  witty  is.— C. 


t  be  tospended.— G. 
§  Paoaoea.— C. 
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JjjbtOM 


Mvflftfiir 
city, 


which 

Hpllcn 
tcUnhtm 


is  lie  d'On, 
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S«r  LjrbiuB  then  gan  lyde 
1328    along  by  a  rincr  side, 
A  saw  a  ffiure  Ciiye 
wtth  paoillyonB  of  mnch  pride, 
&  a  castle  ffidre  A  wjde, 
1338        and  gates  great  plenlye. 

he  asked  ffast  what  itt  bight : 
the  maid  said  anon-right, 
"  Sir,  I  will  tell  thee ; 
1336    men  clepeth  itt  He  dore ;  > 

there  hath  beene  slaine  Km^hia  more 
then  beene  in  this  oonntrye 


Rnit  that  A 
lovely  l«!y 
iskcptUiero 


by  the  Riant 
Maugys, 


to  whom 
every  knight 
miutbow, 
and  l«y  down 
hlflazinoiir. 


**  ffor  a  Ladye  iJiat  is  of  price, 
1340    her  conlonr  is  red  as  rose  on  rise.* 
all  this  cnntry  is  in  doubt 
ffor  a  QjBut  that  bight  Mangys,' 
there  is  noe  more  such  theenes  !^ 
1344        th4it  ladye  bee  lyetb  about ; 

he  is  heathen,  as  blacke  as  pitch ; 
now  there  be  no  more  such 
of  deeds  strong  &  stout ; 
1348    what  KiUght  that  passeth  this  brigg, 
his  armes  he  must  downe  ligg, 
&  to  the  gjant  Lout.^ 


*'  he  is  20  ^  ffoote  of  lenghfc, 
136S    &  much  more  of  strenght 


»  Islo  Dor,  Fr.  Ylcdor.— Cot.  II- 
deore. — Lam.  The  French  has  a  long 
description  of  the  Castle,  but  nothing 
about  the  giant  Mangys.  It  is  a  knight, 
JUahiers  li  Gri$  (p.  77),  who  there  de- 
fends the  entrance  to  the  castle ;  and  if  he 
conquers  every  comer  for  sfven  years 
(or  nine  according  to  M.  Hippeau)  he  is 
to  wed  La  Dame  aux  blanches  Mains. 
The  knight  has  killed  143  opponents, 


and  cut  their  heads  off  (p.  71, 1.  19  So), 
when  he  is  overoome  by  Lybius. — F. 

•  sprig,  twig,  shrub,  Jun.  Lye. — P. 

•  Maungys.— Cot. 

•  Nowher*  hys  pew  ther  nys. — Cot. 
Nowhere  is  non  suche. — ^Lam. 

•  MS.  Cot.  omits  the  next  twelve  lin«s. 
— F. 

•  thirty. — ^Lam. 
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then  other  Kni^^ts  ffinc. 
Sir  LybitLB !  now '  bethinke  thee, 
hee  is  more  grimmner  ffor  to  Bee 
1356        then  any  one  aline ;  ^ 

he  beareth  haires  on  his  brow 
like  the  bristles  of  a  sow ; 

his  head  is  great  &  stent '  ; 
1360    echo  arme  is  the  lenght  of  an  ell, 
his  ffists  beene  great  &  ffell, 

dints  ffor  to  drine  abont." 


She  warns 
Lybiiu  not 
to  fight  him. 


Sir  Lybins  said,  '*  maiden  hend ! 
1864     on  onr  way  wee  will  wend 
ffor  all  his  stroakes  ill. 
if  g^d  will  me  grace  send, 
or  this  day  come  to  an  end 
1368        I  hope  him  ffor  to  spill.^ 
tho  I  be  yonng  &  lite,' 
I  wiU  him  sore  smyte, 
&  let  god  doe  his  wiU. 
1872     I  beseech  god  almight 

that  I  may  soe  with  him  ffight, 
that  giant «  ffor  to  kill." 


LyUvaiaajn 


that  by 
Ckid'g  help 
he'UkUl 
him  before 
tbedayencU. 


then  they  rode  fforth  all  3 
1376    ynto  thai  ffaire  cytye, 

men  call  itt  Ee  dore  ^ ; 
anon  Mangy  can  they  see 
ypon  a  bridge  of  tree, 
1880        as  grimm  as  any  bore ; 


Near 


ned'Ore 

they  see 
Mangy* 


well. — ^Lam. 

That  thoQ  with  him  ne  maoched  bee, 
He  is  giyme  to  Disciyue. — ^Lam. 

grete  as  an  hyre. — Cot. 

Got.  inserts  here : 

I  have  y-seyn  grete  okes 
Falle  fore  wyndes  strokes, 


^  smale  han  stonde  stylle, 
and  omits  the  last  three  lines  of  the 
stanza.    Lam;  does  the  same,  altering 
the  words  a  little. — ^F. 

»  lit«,  little.— P. 

•  MS.  grant — F.    giant,  qu. — ^P. 

'  Ylledore, — Got    Iledolour. — Lam. 


4r»6 


Lnnrs  disooious. 


with  a  black 
nhleM, 


RBpMr 


1384 


his  sheild  was  blacke  aa  ter '  ; 
his  paytrill,'  his  cronper,' 

3  znammettB  ^  tfacTD-in  were  ; 
th£  were  gaylye  giH  with  gold  ; 
A  a  spere  in  his  hand  he  did  hold, 

&  alsoe  his  sword  in  ffere. 


VaiiffyiMkB 
Lybiiu  who 
hei0, 

andidTycs 
him  to  torn 


LyhliM 


He  cryed  to  him  in  despite, 
1388    &  said,  **  ffellow,  I  thee  qnite !  ^ 
now  what  thou  art,  mee  tell  9 
&  tome  againo  al  soe  *  tyte 
£K>r  thine  owne  proffitt, 

1395  if  thoa  lone  thy  selfe  welL" 
SiV  Lybins  said  anon-right, 

"  King  Arthur  made  me  a  EnighL 
ynto  him  I  made  my  tow 

1396  that  I  shold  nener  tome  my  backe 
ffor  noe  snch  devill  in  blacke. 

goe !  make  thee  readye  now !  " 


CpiV»^ 


They  charge 


(Lardf  and 
ladioa 


Now  Sir  Lybins  A  Mangys, 
1400    Of  horssoB  ^  proud  of  price 

together  they  rode  full  right ; 
both  horda  &  Ladyes  there 
Lay  on  pount  toruere  * 
4404        to  see  that  seemlye  sight, 


*  tar. — ¥*  perhaps  vm  Aster,  Baster, 
or  Aster  is  a  word  still  used  in  Shrop- 
nhire,  signifying  the  bock  of  the  chimney. 
*' As  black  as  the  Haster"  is  a  comn^on 
ezprcsidon  with  them, — ^P.  pych. — Cot. 
pyoche. — ^Lam.  The  French  knighfs 
shield  is  Smople,  greene  colour  (in 
Blaaon). — CotgmTe : 

Les  esens  k  sinople  estoit, 
£t  mains  blanees  parmi  avoit  (p.  73). — F. 
'  Poitrel,peytrel,aii^t20Ra:  The  breast- 
armoor  rbr  a  horse.    Jun. — P^ 

*  croupere. — ^P. 

*  Hainmet,  a  puppet,  an  Image,  a 


£slse-god.     Jun.— P.     One  stroke  too 
many  in  the  MS. — F. 

»  Say.  )wi  felaw  yn  whyt— CoL  & 
Lam. 

*  MS.  alsoe.— F. 

*  On  Hozses.— P.  On  atedes.— CoL& 
Lam. 

*  ?  Rmf-  Tomere,  the  name  of  tlw 
bridge. — F. 

Lpyn  out  yn  pomet  toun. — Cot. 

Laynen  in  her  touves. — ^Lam. 

The  French  text  brings  tii«m  all  (^ 
of  the  castle,  except  La  Dame  aitf 
blanches  Ma^ns. — F. 
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&  prayed  to  god  load  &  still, 
''  if  that  itt  were  his  will, 
to  helpe  that  cristTan  Knight ; 
1408    A  the  vile  Gyaimt 

that  beleeaeth  in  Tennagant, 
that  he  might  dye  in  ffight !  '* 

theire  speres  brake  assander, 
141S     their  stroakes  ffared  as  the  thunder,^ 
the  peeces  gan  out  spring, 
euery  man  had  great  wonder 
that  Sir  Lybius  had  not  beene  vnder 
1416        att  the  ffirst  begininge. 

anon  they  drew  sords  bothe ; 
aa  men  that  were  ffnll  wrothe, 
together  gan  they  dinge : 
1420    Stir  Lybius  smote  Mangyes  thoe 
that  his  sheild  ffell  him  fEroe, 
in  the  ffeild  he  gan  itt  ffling. 

Mangyes  gan  smite  in  that  stead 
1424     Sir  lybius  horse  on  the  head, 
&  dashed  out  his  braine ; 
his  horsse  fell  downe  dyinge. 
Sir  lybius  sayd  nothing, 
1428        but  start  vp  againe ; 

an  axe  in  his  hand  he  hent  anon 
that  hunge  on  his  sadle  arson,' 
&  smote  a  stroake  of  maino 
1432    through  Mangis  horsse  swire,' 
earned  him  throng  long^  &  liuer,^ 
&  quitt  him  well  againe* 


467 

projy  that 


Lybius  ma^ 

kiU 

MftDgyi). 


Their  Bpean 
break; 


tbfnrdxmw 

their 

■words; 


Lybinsoate 
away 
Maogy^s 
shield; 


Jfangys  kills 

Lybius's 

hone. 


and  lybius 


kills  his. 


*  The  lint  part  of  thunder  is  blotted 
in  the  MS. — ^F.  donder. — Cot.  thonder. 
— Lam. 

'  ai^n.  Fr.    i.e.  saddle  bow.— P. 

'  swire,  swezc,  the  neck.  01.  ad  Ch. 
-P. 


*  thzongh  lung. — ^P. 

*  P.  has  add«l  an  «  to  the  end  of 
liuer. — ^F. 

foK-karf  bon  and  lyre. — Got. 
forkarve  bone  and  lyre. — ^Lajn. 
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Lnans  disooniub. 


wound!  tliA 
other  bidly, 


and  they 
fight  from 
eUto 
ereiuong. 


LyUiu 

le»Tetog«t 

Homedrmk. 


desoriue  the  stroakeB  cold  no  man 
1436    Uuit  were  g^nan  betwene  them  then ; 
^  to  bedd  peace  wba  no  boote  thae ; 
deepe  wonnds  there  thej  canght^ 
ffor  they  both  sore  ffonght, 
1440        &  either  was  others  ffoe. 
ffiro :  the  hower  of  prime 
till  it  was  enensong  time, 
they  ffonght  together  thoe. 
1444     Sir  Lybins  thirsted  then  sore, 
&  sayd,  "  Mangyes,  thine  ore  '  ! 
to  drinke  lett  me  goe ; 


"  &  I  will  grant  to  thee, 
144S    what  lone  '  then  biddest  mee, 
snch  happe  if  thee  betyde. 
great  shame  itt  wold  bee 
a  Knight  ffor  thirst  shold  dye, 
1462        &  to  thee  litle  piyde." 


Uangys 

SiYQSit 


giYQSithilD, 


bntMhe 
lies  down 
drinking 

Mangyi 
knocks  him 
into  the 
river. 

LyUw  get* 
out. 


Mangies  granted  him  his  will, 
ffor  to  drinke  his  ffiU 
Without  any  more  despite. 
1456    as  Sir  Lybins  lay  oner  the  banke, 
through  his  helme  he  dranke ; 

Mangyes  gan  him  smite 
that  into  the  riuer  he  goes. 
1460    but  Tp  anon  he  rose ; 

wonderfinll  he  was  dight 
with  his  armonr  eneiy  deale ; 
'*  now  by  S!  Micalieel 
1464        I  am  twise  as  light ! 


*  It  was  no  boot  then  to  bid  (propose) 
peace.— P.  Cot  and  Lam.  haye  differ- 
ent lines. — ^F. 


*  mercy. — F. 

*  bone. — C.  &  Lam 
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what  weenest  thout  ffeend  fere  ? 
that  I  TQclurstexied  were 
or  thou  saw  itt  with  sight  ? 
1468      I  shall,  ffor  thy  baptise,  [page  sst] 

well  qu[i]tte  thee  thy  service, 

by  the  grace  of  god  almight.*' 
a  new  battell  there  began ; 
1472      either  ffast  to  other  ran, 

&  stroakes  gaae  with  might, 
there.was  many  a  gentleman, 
and  alaoe  Ladyes  as  white  aa  swan, 
1476         they  prayed  all  ffor  the  Knight. 


And  teUfl 
Mangys 


hell  pay 
him  out. 


They  light 
again; 


1480 


bnt  Mangis  anon  in  the  ffeild 
canied  assnnder  Sir  Jjjhias  sheild 

with  stroakes  of  armes  great, 
then  Sir  Lybins  rann  away 
thither  were  Mangis  sheild  Lay ; 

&  yp  he  can  itt  gett, 


"MaiDgyB 
cats  Ly  Una's 
shield  in 
two. 


Lyhins  gets 

Mangyss 

shield; 


&  ran  againe  to  him  ^ ; 
1484     with  stroakes  great  and  grim 
together  they  did  assayle ; 
there  beside  the  watter  brimne 
till  it  waxed  wonderous  dimm, 
1488         betweene  them  lasted  that  battell.' 
Sir  I^bius  was  warryour  wight, 
&  smote  a  stroke  of  mnch  might ; 
through  hawberke,'  plate  and  mailo, 
1492      hee  smote  of  by  the  shoolder  bone 
his  right  arme  soone  and  anon 
into  the  ffeild  with-out  ffaile. 


and  they 
fight  on 


tm  Lyhins 


cuts  off 
Hangys's 
right  arm. 


1  One  itroke  too  many  in  MS.— F. 
«  battayle.— P. 


'  coat  of  mail,  thro*  plaU  ^  mail,  is 
naed  both  by  Milton  &  Spencer. — ^F. 
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ICoiigys 

flOOf. 

Lybiofl 
poniieihlm, 
and  onto  his 
tadkin  two. 


asdhla  head 
off. 


Lybiiu  goes 
Into  the 
town. 


And  Is 
rooelvod  tay 
the  beanttfnl 

AmoroQiB) 
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'  when  the  gyant  tJtat  gan  see 
1496      that  he  shold  slaine  bee, 

hee  ffled  wvth  much  maine. 
Sir  lybins  after  him  gan  hje, 
&  With  strong  stroaikes  mighlyo 
1500         smote  his  backe  in  twaine. 
thus  was  the  Gyant  dead : 
Str  Lybins  smote  of  his  head ; 
then  was  the  people  filEone.' 
1504      Str  Lybins  bare  the  head  to  the  towne ; 
th^  mett  him  with  a  ffidre  pfooessiony 
the  people  came  him  againe. 

a  Jjadye  white  as  the  L7II70  fflower, 
1508      hight  Madam  do  Armoronre,' 
receiued  thai  gentle  Knight, 
&  thanked  him  in  that  stonre 


>  The  ABhmolo  MS.  61  reads : 

Tho  gjanttf  gaii«  to  se 
That  sleyntf  schuld  [he]  he : 

He  Btode  to  fense  A-^eyne, 
And  at  ^  secuiid  etzoke 
Syitf  iTheuB  to  hjm  smote, 

And  brake  hys  Arme  in  tweyn^. 
The  gyanttf  ^  he  lenjd, 
lyhens  smote  of  hys  hede, 

There-of  he  was  ftdl  feyne ; 
He  bore  ^  hed  in-to  ^  toime. 
WttA  A  feyM  prosessyonn 

The  folke  come  hy«i  A-^ne. 
That  lady  was  whyte  As  flowre 
That  men  callyd  denamowre. 

*  glad. — ^P.  And  of  |>e  batayle  was 
fayn. — ^Cot. 

'  The  French  text  has  a  glowing  des- 
cription of  the  lady^s  beauty  (p.  78-9) : 

Sa  biant^  tel  dart^  jeta, 
Quant  ele  ens  le  palais  entra, 
Com  la  hine  qn'ist  de  la  nne  .  . 
Fins  estoit  blance  d'nne  flor, 
JSl  d'une  rermelle  color 
Estoit  sa  &ce  enlumin^o : 
Moult  estoit  bole  et  color^e. 
Les  cols  ot  vair,  booe  riant, 


Le  cors  bien  £uet  et  arenant; 

Les  leyies  avoit  vermelletes, 
[one  Line  wanting  in  the  MS.] 

Booe  bien  £ute  por  baisier, 

Et  bras  bien  fids  por  embneer. 

Mains  ot  blanoes  00m  flora  de  lis, 

Et  la  goiges,  desoos  le  vis. 

Core  ot  bien  fitit,  et  le  cief  Uont; 

Onqnes  si  bele  n*ot  el  mont. 

Ele  estoit  d*nn  samit  Testae, 

Onqnes  si  bele  n'ot  sous  nne. 

La  pene  en  fa  moult  bien  awrrit 

IXennine  tote  esehekerie ; 

Moult  sont  bien  ikit  U  esdiekier, 

Li  orles  fd  mout  a  prisier ; 

Et  deriere  ot  ses  cnns  jetAs ; 

D*un  fil  d*or  les  ot  galon^ 

De  roses  aroit  i  capel 

Moult  avenant  et  gent  et  bel ; 

D'un  afremail  son  ool  frema. 

Quant  ele  ens  el  palais  entra. 

Molt  i  ot  gente  damoisele, 

Onqnes  nus  horn  ne  yit  tant  bele. 

La  dame  entre  el  palais  riant, 

Al  Desconniu  Tint  derant  .  . 
There  is  a  further  description  of  her 
in  her  cemise  at  p.  84-6. — ¥. 

*  la  dame  damore. — Cot. 
la  damo  Amouro. — ^Lam. 
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that  hee  wold  her  succour 
1512         against  that  ffeend  to  ffight. 
into  the  chamber  sheo  him  Icdd, 
&  in  purple  A  pall  shee  him  cledd, 
&  in  rich  royall  weede ; 
1616      &  profferred  him  with  honor 

ffor  to  be  lord  of  towne  &  tower, 
&  her  owne  selfe  to  meede. 


who  clothes 
him  in 
pQiple, 


and  offers 
him  her 
huidsond 
henetf. 


Sir  Lybius  ffrened  ^  her  in  hast^ 
]520     &  lone  to  her  anon  he  cast, 

ffor  shee  was  ffaire  and  sheeno. 
alas,  that  hee  had  not  beene  chast ! 
ffor  afterwards  att  the  Last 
15S4         shee  did  him  betray  &  teene.' 
12  monthes  and  more 
Str  Lybius  tarryed  there,* 
Af  his  mayden  with  renowne, 
1528      that  he  might  neuer  out  scape 
ffor  to  helpe  &  ffor  to  wrake^ 
the  Ladye  of  Sinadone ; 

ffor  that  fiaire  Lady 

1 532      told  ^  more  of  Sorcery 
then  such  other  ffiue ; 
shee  made  him  gpreat  melodye, 
of  all  manner  of  minstrelsye 

1536  that  any  man  cold  discreeue. 


He  gives  her 
his  love. 


but  she 
betrays  him 
at  last. 
Lybius  stays 
twelve 
months 
there, 


begniledby 

theLady*B 

sorcery, 


>  aBk6d.^P.    en^tede.— Cot. 

*  enrage,  yeoc,  grieve,  Gl.  ad  G-.D. 

N3.  Thia  doea  not  appear  from  any- 
thing wbich  follows  in  tlua  Ballad :  nn* 
less  it  be  her  detaining  him  by  her 
enchantmenta  in  these  stanzaa. — ^P. 

'  there :  ao  in  Chauc — ^P.  The  French 
Bomanoe  keepa  Ljrbiua  only  a  night  in 
the  castle.  The  Lady  oomes  to  lum  in 
her  chemise,  leans  on  his  breast : 

Ses  mameles  et  sa  poitrine 

Furent  blances  comme  flors  d'e«pinc ; 


Se  li  ot  deans  son  pis  mis.  (p.  85-6.) 
She  desires  his  love.  He  wants  to 
kiss  her,  but  she  draws  back,  as  that 
would  be  lechery  till  he  had  married 
her,  and  leaves  his  room.  He  has 
troubled  dreams,  thinking  he  holds  her 
all  night  in  his  arms,  and  next  morning 
he  resolutely  rides  away,  but  returns  after 
freeing  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne. — ^F. 

*  wreak,  i.e.  revenge. — ^P. 

•  for  cold,  knew. — F. 
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for.  when 

looldngoii 

her, 

faBthlnki 

himaelf  In 

Fandiae. 


1540 


when  he  looked  on  her  fiace, 

him  thought  oertainlje  that  hee  was 

in  paradice  aUne, 
wf th  ffimtae je  and  fayrye ; 
&  shoe  bleared  his  eye 

with  ffiklse  soroerye. 


AtlMt, 

HeUen  meets 
him, 

•ad 

reprcMchM 
htm 

with  his 
faithlenneM 
to  Arthnr 


and  the  Lady 
of  Slnadon. 


Ljhltu  U 
tonched  to 
the  heart. 


and  they 
ride  off  that 
night. 


Lybina 


1548 

7?Parte.i 


makes  Sir 
Geffelett  hia 
steward. 


[The  Seventh  Part.] 

till  itt  beffell  vpon  a  day 
1544        ^®  mett  With  Ellen  thai  may 

betwene  the  Castle  and  the  tower ; 
Then  vnto  him  shee  gan  say, 
"  thou  art  ffalse  of  thy  ffay  ^ 

vnto  King  Arthnr ! 
ffor  the  lone  of  that  Ladye 
that  can  soe  much  cnrtesyey 
then  doest  thee  dishonor ! 
1552     My  Ladye  of  Sinadon 
may  long  lye  in  prison, 
&  that  is  great  dolonr !  ** 

Str  Lybins  hard  her  speake, 
1556    him  thought  his  hart  wold  breako 
ffor  sorrow  &  fibr  shame, 
att  a  posteme  there  beside 
by  night  they  gan  out  ryde 
1560        ffrom  ^7mt  gentle  dame. 

hee  tooke  with  him  his  good  stoedo, 
Lis  shecld  &  his  best  weede, 
&  redo  fforth  all  in-same ; 
1564     &  the  ^  steward  stout  in  ffere, 
he  made  him  his  Squier, 
Sir  Qeffelett '  was  bis  name. 


tpageS^] 


»  faith.— P.        «  Her.— Cot.    Hir.  -Lam.        '  Oyfflet— Cot.     (haflete,— Lam. 
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tiiey  rode  ffarOi  on  their  way, 
1568    bat  lightly  on  their  lonmey, 
on  bay  horsses  and  browne ; 
till  itt  beffell  vpon  a  day 
they  flaw  a  Ciiye  ffaire  and  gay, 
157S        men  call  itt  Sinadpwne,^ 
with  a  Oastle  hye  A  wyde, 
and  panillyons  of  mnoh  pride 
that  were  of  fbaie  flhahyon. 
1676    then  said  Sir  Lybins 

*^I  hane  *  great  wonder  of  an  yse 
thai  he  saw'  in  the  towne ; " 

they  gathered  dirt  A  mire  fihll  fiast : 
1680    wMoh  befTore  was  out  cast,^ 
they  gathered  in  I-wis. 
Sir  Lybins  said  in  hast^ 
*<  tell  me  now,  mayd  chast^ 
1584        what  betokeneth  this  P 
they  take  in  all  their  hore  * 
that  was  cast  ont  beffore  I 
methinke  they  doe  amisse.'* 
1588    then  sayd  Mayd  EUen, 

**  Bit  I^binB,  without  Leasing 
I  will  tell  thee  why  itt  is. 

''there  is  no  King  soe  well  arrayed, 

169S    tho  he  had  before  payd, 

that  there  shold  take  ostell,* 
ffor  a  dread  of  a  steward 
that  men  call  Sir  Lamberd ; 

1596        he  is  the  constable  of  the  Castle. 


aaAtlief 
zideon 


ttUibej 
neSln** 
downe. 


ibaftn 


dmrlnginto 

UieoityttiB 

dlrtUuit 

bflffoi'B 

lontof 
it: 


Wbatdom 
itniMii7 


Hdlen 


that  no  ont 

OMilodga 

thero 


for  taorof 


*  synadowne. — Got.  I^m.  La  OiU 
Gasti  is  the  French  nam^  of  ffinadowxie; 
but  tbifl  pfelimiaaiy  cattle  is  called 
Oaliaans, — ^F. 

>  He  had  (or) 

•  I  ■€«.—>.    The  Cotton  MB.  reads: 

Bat  lybeans  desconns 

VOL.  n.  II 


He  hadde  wonders  of  an  tub 
>iat  he  saw  do  yn  tonne. 

*  For  gore,  and  fen,  and  ftdl  wast> 
That  there  was  oat  y-kast. — Cot 

*  Sax.  horh,  flmns,  scrnta,  phl^gma. 
limns,  Bens.  Voe. — ^P. 

'  Fr.  koMt  bospition,  Domns. — P. 
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If  Lybhn 

Mksfor 

lodglBf, 


wUl 
wtthhlm; 


1600 


bat  ride  into  the  CastJa  gate, 
A  aske  thine  inne  theratt 

both  ffiure  and  well ; 
A  or  he  bidd  thee  nede, 
lusting  he  will  thee  bedd,  . 

by  god  ft  bj  S.*  MiduieU  ! 


and  if 
LMnbtrt 


■Utbe 
people  In  th« 
town  will 
throw  dirt 
onl^btne; 

MidiinkM 
hefl^te, 


heUbe 
Mlleda 
oowvd. 


''  &  if  he  beare  thee  downe, 
1604    his  tnunpetts  *  shalbe  bowne, 
their  beangles  '  ffor  to  blow^ ; 
then  oner  all  this  towne, 
both  mayd  ft  garsowne' 
1608        bat  dirt  on  thee  shall  throwe  ; 
ft  bat  thoa  thither  wend, 
▼nto  thy  lines  end 

oowarde  thoa  shalt  be  know ; 
161S    ft  soe  may  King  Arthnr 
lease  all  his  great  honor 
for  thy  deeds  slowe !  *' 


LjUtti  «qrt 
taeni  light 
LMBbeid 


andbwtlM 
Udj. 


HeKDdhii 
■quire  ride 
to  the 
Caetle, 


Str  Lybins  sayd,  ^  that  were  despite ! 
1616    thither  I  will  goe  fioll  iyte, 
if  I  be  man  on  line ; 
ifor  to  doe  Arthors  delight, 
ft  to  make  thcut  Lady  quite, 
16S0        to  him  I  will  drine. 

Sir  Geffelett,  make  thee  ready, 
ft  lett  YB  now  goe  hastilye, 
anon  that  wee  were  bowne." 
1624    they  rode  fforth  on  their  gate 

till  they  came^  to  the  Castle  gate 
That  was  of  great  renowne, 


[P«e 


sal 


>  Tmmpettan. — ^F. 
•  buglee,  hunting  horns ;  fram  bugle, 
a  wildbull,  Lye,— P. 


•  Pp.  Gai^n,  Boy.— I*- 

*  came  in  the  MS.—^* 
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A  there  they  asked  Ostell 
I6fi8    in  that  ffaire  Oastell 

ffor  a  ventarooB  knight, 
the  porter  Sure  &  well 
lett  them  in  tMl  sneU, 
16SS        A  aaked  anon-right^ 

"  who  is  yotnr  gonemor  ?  " 
they  sayd,  ^  King  Arthur, 
a  man  of  much  might. 
1630    to  be  a  king  he  is  worthye, 
he  is  the  fflower  of  Ohinaliye, 
his  ffone  to  ffell  in  ffight." 


•adadcfor 
lodging. 


The  porter 


aaks  wtio 
thdr 
Ctoremor  fi. 

"King 
Arthnr, 


the  flower  o< 
obinUxyl" 


the  porter  went  without  ffisible 
1640    to  his  lord  the  Constable, 
&  this  tale  him  told : 
"  Bity  Without  any  ffibble, 
of  Arthurs  round  table 
1644        be  comen  2  knights  bold, 
the  one  is  armed  £Eull  sure 
with  rich  A  loyall  armonrey 
With  3  I^ns  of  gold." 
1648    the  hord  was  gladd  A  blythe, 
A  said  to  them  fiull  swythe, 
lust  with  them  hee  wold : 


TlieporUr 


telle 


tliettwoot 

Arthnr'B 

kni^tehftTe 


Uunbeid 
■ejBtbey 


^'  bidd  them  make  them  yare  ^ 
1662    into  the  flbeld  ffor  to  fflue 
without  the  Castle  gate." 

the  porter  wold  not  stents* 

but  euen  anon  went 
1656        to  them  Hghtlye  att  the  yate, 

A  sayd  anon-rightes, 

*'yee  aduentorous  knights, 


•zetoget 
zeedy  to 
flgbt 


ne  porter 


trill  them 


*  ready,  Stac  fi(Mne«.— P.    segearwa,  Bo8wort]i.>-F.  *  stint^  ftoik.— P. 
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ffor  Botliing  Mot  jee  Lett ; 
1660    LookB  your  shedds  be  good  A  stzoDg, 
A  yoifr  speres  good  and  long, 
sheOdy  platoi  ABasnetti 


toridBtBlo 
tlM  field, 
and  Mil 
lord  will 


TiMjildeUi, 
and  wait  Dor 

Ijunbcrd, 


"  A  ryde  you  into  the  ffeQd; 
1664    my  Lord  wvUi  speare  and  sheild 
anon  with  yon  will  play." 
Sir  Lybinfl  spake  worda  bold, 
A  said,  '^thia  tale  ia  well  told, 
1668        A  pleasant  to  my  pay.^ " 
into  the  feld  tU  rode, 
&  boldlye  there  abode 
in  their  best  array.* 
1672    S[ir]  Lamberd  armed  ffoU  weele 
both  in  Iron  and  in  Steele 
that  was  both  stout  A  gay ; 


tofalMk, 


too. 


Twoiqiiira 
attend  him, 


his  sheeld  was  snre  A  ffine, 
1676    8  bores  heads  was  therin 

as  Uaoke  as  brond  bient^* 
the  bordore  was  of  rioh  annin, — 
there  was  none  soe  qnent^  a  ginn^ 
1660        ffiom  Carlile  into  Kent» — 
A  of  the  same  payntnre 
was  his  paytrell  A  his  armonre. 
in  lande  where  ener  he  went, 
1684    2  aqniers  with  him  did  lyde, 
A  bare  3  speares  by  his  side 
to  deale  with  donghtye  dint. 


then  thai  stent  stewared 
1688    ^t  hight  Sir  Lamberd 


«  UKng.— P. 

•  Ab  b68t  bF(^  to  Day.— C. 
Afl  bestifl  btought  to  bayo. — Luai. 


"is.  baznt  brand. — ^P. 

*  qveBt,  qneint. — ^P. 

•  ginne,  trick,  contriTanos.— P- 
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armed  him  fiull  well  A  briglit, 
&  rode  into  the  ffeOd  ward — 
ffeircel J  as  any  libbard — 
1693        there  abode  him  thai  knight. 

him  tooke  a  speare  of  great  shape ;  ^ 
he  thought  he  came  to  Late, 
when  he  him  saw  with  sight, 
1696    soone  he  *  rode  to  him  that  stond 
Wfth  a  speare  that  was  ronnd, 
as  a  man  of  mnch  might. 


and  he  rides 
Into  the 
fi^daefleroe 
aea  leopard. 


Lybins 
GhazgoBhlm, 


Either  smote  on  others  sheeld 
1700    that  the  peeoes  ffeU  in  the  ffeild 
of  theire  speares  long, 
enery  man  to  other  tolde 
**  that  yonnge  Em^^t  is  fihll  bold." 
1704        to  him  with  a  speare  he  fflonnge ; 
Str  Lamberd  did  stifflye  ssitt ; 
he  was  wrath  ont  of  his  witt 
ffor  Ire  and  ffor  teene,'  iv^  340] 

1708    ft  sayd,  "  bring  me  a  speare ! 
ffor  this  Knight  is  not  to  Lere, 
soone  itt  shalbe  seene."  ^ 


and  both 
shatter  their 


then  they  tooke  shaftes  roond, 
1712    with  crownaUs  sharpe  gronnd, 
&  £Bi8t  to-gether  did  mn ; 
either  proned  other  in  that  stond 
to  give  either  theire  deaths  wound, 
1716        with  harts  as  ffeirce  as  any  Lyon. 
Lamberd  smote  Sir  I^bins  thoe 
that  his  sheeld  ffell  him  fi&oe 


They  change 
again  with 
fresh  spears. 


Lamberd 

knocks 

IiyUn^s 


»  He  smote  hya  achftft  yn  grate. — C. 
He  aette  his  ahelde  in  gnte. — Lam. 
«  liybeauuB. — C.    Lybeoua. — ^Lam. 
s  anger,  madnefls,  yezation. — ^P. 


*  He  Clyde,   "Do  come  a  strangen 
Bchaft! 
3yf  artours  knyjt  kan  craft, 
Now  hyt  flch*li*  1)0  Bene. — Ck)t. 
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■hkldontlw 
gnnaAf 


jnto  the  ffeild  a-downe ; 
17S0      S«r  Lamberd  him  soe  hitt 

that  vnnetheB  ^  hee  might  sett 
ypright  in  his  aarsowmey* 


■ndneiily 
nnhoi 

him. 


Lwnbflid'i 
holm, 


him  took  In 
hiiflMUle 
likeachild 
Inacndle. 


his  shaft  brake  wvth  great  power. 
1724      S«r  Lybins  hitt  him  on  the  yiaar 
that  of  went  his  hehne  bright ; 
the  pesanye,'  ventayle,^  &  goigere,* 
wfrth  the  helme  fflew  fforth  in  fere, 
1798         A  Sir  Lamberd  vpiight 
sate  rocking^  in  his  sadle 
as  a  chyld  in  a  cradle 
Without  maine  &  might. 
1732      eneiy  man  tooke  other  by  the  l^pe, 
&  laughed  and  gan  their  hands  dappe, 
bttrrony  Bnrgesse,  and  KndghL 


XiMnbofd 
geta  anotber 
helm, 


■ad  they 

charge 

again. 


LybtDS 


S»r  Lamberd,  he  thought  to  sitt  bett ; 

1736     another  hehne  he  made  to  ffett^' 
A  a  shaft  ffnll  meete. 
A  when  they  together  mett^ 
either  other  on  their  helmes  sett 

1740         strokes  grim  &  great. 

then  Sir  Lamberds  speare  brast^ 
&  Str  Lybins  sate  soe  ffast 


'  Bcaroely.— P. 

■  saddle. — P.    azsonn. — ^C. 

'  pysane. — C.  peeanie. — ^Lam.  In 
The  Aniure  of  Ariker,  sL  zlv.  ed.  Bdb- 
aon,  p.  21, 10 : 

He  girdns  to  Syr  Ganane 
Thro3he  rentaylle  and  pusane ; 
on  irhich  Dr.  Bobaon  observes,  p.  99, 
«  This  was  either  the  Gorget  or  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
of  Scotland  (anno  1429)  vol.  ii.  p.  8, 
it  is  ordered  that  evezy  one  worth  20/. 
a  year,  or  100/.  in  moyeable  goods,  '  be 
wele  honit  and  haiU  enarmyt  as  a  gen- 


till  man  ancht  to  be»  And  nther  sym- 
pillaie  of  X  lib.  of  rent»  or  L  liK  in 
gades  half  hat,  gorgeat  or  petauntf  vith 
rerebraaares^  TambraBares,  and  gLnlles  of 
plate,  breast  plate,  and  leg  qilentes  at 
the  lest,  or  better  gif  him  &m."*— F. 

*  anentayle.— G.  Tcntail,  The  Put  of 
the  Helmet  wAich  lifts  np.    JohnB.—F* 

*  Ctozgere,  id.  ac  Gozget  The  Piece 
of  Armour  which  defends  the  throat. 
Johns. — P. 

*  One  stroke  too  many  in  this  word  in 
the  MS.— F. 

'  fett,  fetch.— P. 
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in  the  saddle  there  hee  ^  sett^ 
1744    that  they  CoziBtaible  Sir  Lamberd 
ffell  of  his  horflse  backward, 
Boe  sore  they  tibere  mett. 


1748 


175S 


1756 


1760 


1764 


1768 


Str  Lamberd  was  ashamed  sore. 
Str  Lybins  asked  if  he  wold  more.* 

he  answered  and  said  ''  nay ! 
ffor  sithe  that  euer  I  was  bore, 
saw  I  neuer  here  beffore 

none  ryde  soe  to  my  pay ! 
by  the  fidth  that  I  am  in, 
then  art  come  of  Sir  Gkkwayines  kin, 

thou*  art  soe  stent  and  gay. 
if  thou  wilt  ffight  ffor  my  Ladye, 
welcome  thou  art  to  mee, 

by  my  troth  I  say !  " 


nnhoiWB 


tmH  MikB 

him  if  be 

wants  M17 

moni. 

«  No,-  njs 

LamlMrd, 


"yonmiutbe 
of  GNiwaine^g 
blood; 

will  70a 
flgbtfor 


**0«tiliayl 

wilL 


Sir  I^biiis  sayd, ''  sikerlye 
I  will  ffight  for  my  Ladye ;  * 

I  promised  soe  to  E»»^  Arthur; 
bat  I  ne  wott  how  ne  why 
who  does  her  that  yillanyei 

ne  what  is  her  dolor ; 
but  this  maid  that  is  her  mesenger, 
certes  has  brought  me  here 

her  ffor  to  succour." 
Sir  Lamberd  said  in  that  stond  Lombeid 

weloomM 

''  welcome,  S«r  Kmght  of  the  table  round,    him  to  bis 


HelleahM 
bfOQgfat  mo 
boo  to  help 
h«.* 


into  my  strong  tower ! " 

then  mayd  Ellen  anon-nghtes 
1773    was  ffeitched  fforth  wtth  5  Knights 


toirer* 


*  One  stroke  too  many  in  this  word  in 
the  MS.— F. 

*  The  French  omits  this  question ; 
mskes  hampan  go  to  Lylnns  and  say : 

•'  Sire/  £ut-il,  '*  9a,  descend^ ; 
Far  droit  ayte  Toatel  conqnia ; 
Vos  raner68  a  to  deris," 


then  embrace  Hellen  or  JH&k^  and  ask 
her  what  she  did  (at  Arthur's  court). — F. 

*  A  letter  is  crossed  ont  at  the  end  of 
this  word  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  ffeyjte  y   schall«   for  a  lady. — C. 
ffjTght  y  shaU  for  thy  ladye. — l^au 
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LiBiirs  i>UNX>mnL 


IMlfffi  *"^ 

tlMDwMf 


In, 


•adnlftto 
Lybliiirt 


beflbro  Sir  Lamberd. 
ahee  S  thedwwflb  by-deene 
told  of  6  battells  1  keene 
1776        ihat  hB  bad  done  tinttierwaid : 
&6  Bayd  that  Stir  LybinB  then 
bad  fEbngbt  wiih  strong  xneii) 

&  beene  in  stowers  bardye. 
1780    then  they  were  gbid  &  blythe, 
&  thanked  god  alaoe  aithe  ' 

that  be  were  aoe  mighiye. 


IjUnsaad 

lAmberd 
Ulkofold 


X^Mm 
wb«t  kniflfht 
liMlm- 
vrisonflil 
LiMlyof 

SilUMlOWllBc 


tte 


they  welcomed  him  wf th  mild  oheere, 
1784    A  sett  them  to  supper 

wvth  much  mirth  and  game. 
Sir  I^bins  A  Bit  Lamberd  in  ffere 
of  anqyenta  that  beffore  were 
1788        talked  both  in'-same. 

S«r  LyfaiuB  sayd,  ^'  wt th-out  &ble,^ 
tell  me  now,  Stir  Constable, 
what  is  the  KtM^^ts  name 
1792    that  hath  put  in  prison 
my  Ladye  of  Sinadon 
that  is  soe  gentle  a  dame  P  " 


$41] 


••Koknighi; 


but  two 
dflrki. 


Sir  Lamberd  said,  **  see  mote  I  gone, 
1796    Kni^^ts  there  beene  none 

that  dare  her  away  Lead ; 

2  Glarkes  beene  her  ffone, 

fihll  ffidse  in  body  &  in  bone, 
1800        that  hath  done  this  deed. 

they  be  men  of  MastoTye 

their  artes  ffor  to  reade  of  Soroerye ; 


>  Tolde  seven  dedes. — Cot. 

*  fele  syde. — C.     fele   Bjthe. — ^Lam. 


'  im  in  the  Ma— F. 
*  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  FhndL 
— F. 
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Mabam  ^  thi  hight  one  in  deede, 
1804    A  Iron  Light  the  other  verelye,* 
cla[r]oke8  *  of  Nigromancye, 
of  them  wee  haoe  great  dread. 

*<  thia  Habam  &  Irowne 
1808    haoe  made  in  the  towne 
a  palaoe  of  qnent  gin  ^ ; 
there  is  no  Erie  ne  barren 
that  has  hart  as  Lyon 
1812        ^^t  dare  oome  therin ; 
itt  is  all  of  the  ffiderye 
wrought  by  Nigromanoyei 
that  wonder  it  is  to  winne. 
1816    there  they  keepe  in  prison 
my  Ladye  of  Sinadowne, 
tJuit  is  of  En^&ts  kinn.* 

^'  oftentimes  wee  her  ciye ; 
1820    ffor  to  see  *  her  wtth  eye, 

therto  we  hane  no  might, 
this  Mabam  &  Iron  tmlye 
had  sworene  to  death  tmlye 
1824        her  death  £Ebr  to  dight, 
bat  if  shee  grant  vntill 
ffor  to  do  Mabams  will, 
&  gine  him  all  her  right 
1828    of  all  that  Dnkedome  ffayre, 
therof  is  my  ladye  heyre 
that  is  soe  much  of  might. 

'*  shee  is  soe  meeke  &  soe  ffaire ; 
1888    therfore  wee  be  in  dispayre 


aodlitm, 


have  made  A 
cmloiis 
pftlftoft  that 
noonedwe 
enter. 


Mlt'B 

wrongbtby 


iieoronuBifl!ys 
tfflfl  there 
they  keep  the 
Le^ot 
Sinedowne, 


■ad  will  put 
her  todottthi 


nnleeBdie 


cIth  up  her 
dnkBdoiii  to 


*  §yr  Iisyn  hys  bro^. — 0. 
-Lem. 


*  Chuiovs  oontriwiee.— >P. 

Irayne.  *  The  n  is  made  over  an  «,  or  vice 

verad,  in  the  MS. — ^F. 

*  Aw  follovB  and  is  eroofled  oat. — ^F. 
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ffor  the  dolour  thai  shees  in." 
then  aajd  Sir  Lybhu, 
tMmwtv  "  through  the  heipe  of  lesos 

Jcn^hiip         18S6        that  Lttdje  I  will  wixme ; 

&  Mahftm  db  Iron, 
smite  of  there  anon 
bcneoioff  theire  heads  in  ^Aat  stome, 

Mabim  and  1840     A  Wine  that  Ladj  bright, 

A  bring  her  to  her  right 
with  io7  &  nmch  honor.*'  ^ 


wop 


OOOM  to 


the  lad/to 
iMriiffliti. 

then  there  was  no  more  tales  to  tell 
Thn  thty  1844     in  thai  strong  Castle. 

to  snpp  ft  make  good  cheere,' 
the  Barrons  ft  Borgesse  aU 
came  to  thai  seemlye  hall 
•>»■*  1848        flfor  to  listen  ft  heare 

^"■^  how  Sir  Ljbins  had  wrought; 

ft  if  the  K.iUghi  were  onght^ 
HDdiiiiHi  to  iiig  talking  for  to  harke.' 

1852    they  ffoand  them  sitting  in  ffere 
talking,  att  their  supper, 
of  Kni^^ts  stoat  and  starke. 


'  C.  omita  the  next  twelre  lines,  (and  I  the  CaateU  grete  and  amale, 

altera  many  before). — F.  But  etonped  and  made  liym  bljthe. 

'  Tho  was  no  more  tale  — ^Lam. 

'  Hie  cralte  for  to  kythe.— Lam. 
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[The  Eighth  Part.] 

[Of  Lybins's  Adyentnzes  in  Sinadowne,  and  how  heconqnera  the  Lady's  Enchanters.] 


1860 


&  after  tihej  went  to  rest, 
18&6    &  tooke  their  likeiDg^  as  them  list' 
in  that  Castell  all  night. 
fOn,  the  morrow  anon-right 
Sir  Ljliins  was  armed  bright ; 

Sresli  he  was  to  fifight. 
Sir  Lamberd  led  him  algate  ' 
right  ynto  the  Oastle  gate ; 
open  they  were  ffiill  right ; 
1864        no  man  dnrst  him  neere  bringe 
fforsooth,  witbont  Leaang, 
Barron,  BnrgesS|  ne  KsUghtf 


8iparte< 


AUgototwd. 


Next 


T<Hnbciid 

takes 

I^rblnsto 

thecast&s 

S»tee, 

bat  no  man 

daraBgoin 

wlthbim. 


Bnt  tamed  home  againe. 
1868    Sir  Gtefflet  his  owne  swaine  * 
wold  wtth  him  lyde, 
bnt  Str  I^bins  ffor  certaine 
Sayd  he  shold  backe  againe,^       [picesis] 
1872        and  att  home  abyde. 

Sir  QeMeU  againe  gan  rjde  * 
With  Sir  Lamberd  ffor  to  abyde ; 
&  to  lesn  Christ  they*  ciyed, 
1876    ffor  to  send  them  tydings  gladd 
of  them  that  long  had 

destroyed  their  welthes  wyde. 


HlBiqiiira 
want!  to. 


bat  Lybtiw 


All  pray  for 
thABoroann' 


I  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  |k>  toke  >ey«  har«  reste, 
In  lyl^nge  as  hem  leste. — C. 
Tho  tdke  they  ease  and  Reste, 
And  lykynges  of  the  beste. — ^Lam. 

'  at  all  erentB,  by  all  means. — ^P. 

The  French  makes  Lanpars  describe 


to  Lybins  what  he  will  see,  and  what 
he  is  to  do,  in  fa  CfUi  Goite,  (p.  98- 
100).— F. 

*  yonth,  servant.    Jnn.— F. 

*  The  Cotton  text  makes  Gefflett  stop 
at  the  casUe,  L  1754.— F. 

'  sc  the  People. — ^F. 
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LjUotiite 
iBtotte 


hean  morio, 
•ndien 


LyblQtrliki 

IB. 


Bit  I^bhis,  KiM^^t  cniteonsy 
1880    rode  into  that  pnrad  palaoe,' 
ft  aU  the  hall  he  light 
tnunpettBy  homeBi  A  BhanmeB*  ywis 
he  ffoQixd  beffore  the  hye  deae,* 
1884        he  heard,  A  saw  with  sight. 

a  ffiijTe  ffyw  there  was  stoat  ft  stowre 
in  the  midds  of  the  florOi 
breniiig  ifiure  and  bright.^ 
1888    then  ffiirther  in  hee  jeed, 
&  tooke  with  him  his  steede 
^t  helped  him  to  ffight. 


•Bdotane 


BOthtag 


trnftminfMli 


with  their 
hwpt,  40., 
aUplViBSf 


•Dd  atonh 
bcforooTKy 


Ijtlni 


ouitflnd 
•oToneto 


fiEorthermore  he  began  to  passe, 
189a    A  beheld  then  enerye  place 
all  about  the  hall ; 
of  nothing,  more  ne  lesse, 
he  saw  no  body  that  there  was, 
1896        but  minstrells  cladde  in  pall, 
wtth  harpe,  ffidle  ft  note,^ 
ft  alsoe  With  Organ  note, — 
great  mirth  thej  made  all, — 
1900    ft  alsoe  fiddle  and  santrye  * ; 
soe  much  of  minstrelsye 
ne  say^  he  neaer  in  halL 

before  eaery  man  stood 
1904    a  torch  fbyre  and  good, 
brening  finll  bright. 
Sir  I^bins  Enermore  yode  * 
fibr  to  witt  *  wtth  Egar  mood 
1908        who  shold  wfth  him  ffight. 


>  The  French  text  describee  the 
palnce,  p.  101.-— F, 

'  Bhaames,  a  Pealtery ;  a  Hiudcal  In- 
etrnment  like  a  Harp.   Chan.  GL — P. 

*  Deee,  Deis.    The  high  table.— P. 

*  Wae  lyjt  &  brende  bryjt— C. 


That  tente  and  brende  bright-^^ 

•  pote.— O.    Inte  and  loote.— !*»• 

•  a  Pealterj,  yid.  Snpra.— P. 
»  saw.— P. 

•  went.— P. 

•  know.— P. 
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hee  went  into  ftll  the  oomerSy 
&  beheld  the  pillars 
that  seemelje  ^  were  to  sight ; 
1912    of  Jasper  £Sne  A  Cristall, 

all  was  ffloniished  in  the  haU ; 
itt  was  flPoll  ffidre  &  bright. 

the  dores  were  all  of  brasse, 
1916    A  the  windowes  of  ffaire  glasse, 
thai  jxnagyrye  itt  was  driuo. 
the  hall  well  painted  was ; 
noe  ffiedrer  in  noe  place ; 
1920        mamelons  ffor  to  descrine. 
hee  sett  him  on  the  hye  dese : 
then  the  minstreUs  were  in  peace 
that  made  the  mirth  soe  gay, 
1924     the  torches  that  were  soe  bright 
were  quenched  anon-right, 

&  the  minstreUs  were  all  away ; 

the  dores  &  the  windowes  all, 
1928    th6  bett '  together  in  the  hall 

as  it  were  strokes  of  thunder ; 
the  stones  in  the  Castle  wsdl 
about  him  downe  gan  ffall ; — 
1982        thereof  he  had  great  wonder ; — 
the  earth  began  to  quake, 
&  the  dese  ffor  to  shake 

that  was  him  there  vnnder  '  ; 
1986    the  hall  began  for  to  breake, 
&  soe  did  the  wall  eke, 

as  they  shold  fiall  assunder. 

as  he  sate  thus  dismayd, 
1940    he  held  himselfe  betrayd. 


piUan, 


In, 


dOOXBy 


•f 


in  the 
deoontod 

baU. 


Hedtaon 
tbedaia, 
and  ftt  01106 
tbemtulo 
stopa, 

tho  torobei 
goonty 


the 

mlmtnlfl 

Tanlih, 


thedoon 
andwlodowi 
oUudi 
togsthor, 


allthesfconfla 
of  thewaU 
fall  down, 

the  earth 
qnakiBii 


the  ban  and 
walla  begin 
toonck. 


•  In  line  1910  in  the  MS.->F.  *  They  best.— P.  >  there  under.^P. 
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Tlnaba 


wAgh,    He 
MjsUiBrB'B 
gffinft  ooft  to 
fight, 
Audi 


two  men  of 


irdlttxt9«L 


Onorldei 

intotlM 

ban, 

■ndtoDi 

Lybliu  hfl 

inwt  flgbt 

tliBin* 


Ljbini 

iiqiiito 
wflUng, 


rnonnto, 


tihen  hot  boo  heaard  liee  naj : 
to  himaeUe  then  he  sayd, 
*^now  I  am  the  bettor  apajd, 
1944        for  yeit  I  hope  to  plaj." 

hee  looked  fforth  into  the  ffeild, 
saw  there  w»th  speare  and  sheild  ^ 

men  of  armee  twaj,* 
1948    in  pniple  A  pale  armoure 

well  hamiahed  in  thai  stonre, 

with  great  garlands  gay. 

The  one  came  lyding  into  the  haU, 

1955  &  to  him  thns  gan  oall, 

'^  Stir  Knight  adaentarons ! 
such  a  caee  there  ia  befiJl; 
tho  then  bee  pronde  in  pall, 

1956  ffight  thon  most  with  vs. 
I  hold  thee  qnent  of  ginne  ' 
if  thon  my  Ladye  winne  ^ 

that  is  in  prison.*' 
I960     Siir  I^bins  sayd  anon-right^ 
''all  Oeesii  I  am  ffor  to  ffight» 
with  the  helpe  of  goddes  sonne." 

Sir  Lybyns  with  good  hart 
1964    ffast  into  the  saddle  he  start ; 
in  his  hand  a  speare  he  hent^ 

&  ffeircly  he  rode  him  tUl, 

his  enemyes  ffor  to  spill ; 
1968        ffor  th>at  was  his  entent. 


[PtSASIS] 


'  There  ib  ft  stroke  between  the  e  and 
i  in  the  MS.— F. 

'  The  French  poetponee  the  darkness, 
&e.y  and  makeo  Lybins  first  see  and  fight 
a  single  knight  fp.  108,  Eurmns  lifSf^ 
p.  119),  and  put  mm  to  flight;  then  fi^ht 
another  {Mabon9t  p.  1 19),  on  a  hone  with 
a  horn  in  his  forehead,  and  fire  shooting 
out  of  his  nostrils,  (p.  106-8).  Then 
comes  the  darkness,  and  a  horrible  noise ; 


Lybiiis  thmka  of  Ln  DttmoMU 
bia,noe$  moMu^  and  oommeoda  himself 
to  God;  the  Wivre  {LtL  mpera^ appears, 
comes  near  him,  and  kisses  him;  he  if 
stupefied ;  a  voice  teUs  him  who  he  is; 
he  dreams;  and  on  waking  sees  the 
loTsly  Eameree,  who  tells  him  her  stoiy. 
— F. 

*  clever  of  contriTance.— P. 

*  wime  US.—F. 


1972 


1976 


1980 
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bat  when  they  had  together  mett, 
either  on  others  hehne  sett 

wtth  speares  donghiye  dent. 
Mabam  his  speare  all  to^brast ; 
then  was  Mabam  enill  agast, 

A  held  him  shameflFallj  shent. 

ft  mth  that  stroke  ffelowne  ' 
S*r  Ljbins  bare  hm  downe 

oner  his  horsse  tayle ; 
ffor  Mabams  saddle  arsowne 
brake  there-with,  ft  fell  downe 

into  the  ffeild  without  ffajle. 
well  nye  he  had  him  slone ; 
but  then  came  ryding  Iron 

In  a  good  hawberke  of  majle ; 
all  ffeedk  he  was  to  ffight, 
ft  thonght  he  wold  anon-right 

Sir  Lybins  assajle. 

Sir  Lybina  was  of  him  ware, 
ft  speare  ynto  liiTn  bare, 

ft  left  his  brother  still, 
snch  a  stroke  he  gane  hime  there 
that  his  hawberke  all  to-tore ; 

that  liked  him  finll  iD. 
their  speares  brake  in  2  ; 
swords  gan  the j  draw  tho 

With  hart  grim  and  grill,' 
ft  stifflye  gan  to  other  £Sght ; 
'  either  on  Other  proned  their  might, 

echo  other  ffor  to  spill. 

then  together  gan  they  hew. 
SOOO    Mabam,  the  more  shrew,^ 


1984 


1988 


1992 


1996 
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and  diargM. 


Vabain 
ahlvenhlB 


and  la  cat 
QTerliis 
hone'itall 
byLiyblu, 


and  nearly 
killed, 
but  that 
Iron  attaoka 
I^Uoa, 


who  rides  at 
bim, 


aadnndi 
hie  baaberk. 


TbeydzHw 
their  iwoxda, 


and  hew  at 
one  another. 


'  felon  stroke,  i.e.  a  muzdezouB  stroke. 
-P. 

•  idem  ac  grisly.    QL  ad  Ch.--P. 


•  shrew,  ajmd  OkauMrut,  a  FiOaine; 
here  it  seems  to  signify  shrewd,  canning, 
artfiiL — P. 
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iqs 


S004 


I^biutoo, 


balbt 
dcfendi 


ITCB) 

ehODt 
Ljblafrt 


(tL 


soil 


i016 


LyfaiiHeati 
Iran*!  thigh 
InfewOk 


dinioinitet 


andflgtite 


S094 


ThespHfci 


vp  he  RMeagaine; 
be  heard  A  aleoe  knew 
Iran  gttoe  strokes  Sew ; 

iherof  he  iTBB  not  ffiune ; 
bat  to  him  he  went  ffoll  ri^t 
ffor  to  belpe  Iron  to  ffighti 

A  anenge  him  on  bis  enemje. 
tho  be  wero  neaer  soe  wroth. 
Sir  I^bios  fought  against  them  both 

and  kept  bimselfe  manlje. 

when  Mabam  saw  Iron,^ 
be  flbnght  as  a  Lyon 

the  kn^&t  to  slaj  with  wreake. 
beflbre  bis  flbidar  anowne 
soone  be  oanied  then  downe 

S«r  I^bins  steeds  necke. 
Str  L^bins  was  a  worthy  wanyoor, 
A  smote  a  2  his  thye  *  in  that  stonre, 

done,'  bone,  and  blood, 
then  helped  him  not  his  deigye, 
neither  his  £Use  Soroerye,^ 

but  downe  be  ffell  with  sorry  moode. 


Lyfains  of  bis  horsse  alight, 
wfth  Mabam  ffor  to  ffight. 

in  the  ffeild  both  in  ffero 
strong  stroakes  they  gane  Wfth  might, 
that  sprakeles  *  sprang  ont  fitdl  bright 

ffirom  befane  and  bamtfwse  deere. 
as  either  £Syit  on  other  bett,* 
both  their  swords  mett^ 


*  Tnyn  nir  Mabonn.— Got    Lam. 

'  There  is  the  long  put  of  another  k 
in  the  Ma— F. 

*  f  skime  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  ^  halp  hym  no^  hya  annya, 
Hye  dSanntemeet,  ne  hya  chazmya. 

—Cot 


Ke  halpe  liym  not  hia  Axmour, 
Hia  channtemeata,  ne  hia  ehaaibiir. 
— ^Lam. 

•  ?  Ma  apaakelea.— F. 

«  did  beat— P. 
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Ab  yee  may  now  heare.  [page  M4] 

S08S    Ifabam,  that  waa  the  more  shrew, 
the  sword  of  S«r  Lybins  he  did  hew 
in  2  quite  and  cleare. 

then  Sir  Ljbias  was  ashamed, 
S036    &  in  his  hart  enis  ^  agramed  ' 
ffor  he  had  Lost  his  sword, 
A  his  steed  was  lamed, 
&  he  shold  be  defiuned 
a040        to  'Kmg  Arthur  his  lord, 
to  Iron  Hthelye  '  he  ran, 
&  hent  Tp  his  sword  then 
thai  shaipe  edge  ^  had  &  hard, 
2044    &  ran  to  Mabam  right 
A  £BEhst  on  him  gan  ffight, 
&  like  a  madman  he  &red. 


Hftbam 
oataljybliii*! 
sword  in 
two. 


Lybina 
geta  angry, 


CKtobMiip 
Iron*lawDxd, 


mnsto 


but  ener  then  ffonght  Mabam, 
2048    as  he  had  beene  a  wjld  man. 
Sir  Lybins  ffor  to  sloe, 
bnt  Sir  Lybins  earned  downe 
his  sheild  with  that  &wchowne 
2062        that  he  tooke  Lt)n  firoe  : 
tme  tale  ffor  to  be  told,' 
the  left  hand  with  the  sheild 
away  he  smote  thoe. 
2056    then  sayd  Mabam  him  till 

*'  Sir !  thy  stroakes  beene  ill ! 
gentle  Knight^  now  hoe,^ 

"  &  I  will  yeeld  me  to  thee 
2060    in  lone  and  in  Loyaltye 


and  cats  off 
biaiUeld 


andlaft 
hand. 


Mabam 


oiEerato 

Boncnder 

hlmaelf, 


*  far  enir,  or  e?il. — ^F.  wove. — ^Lam. 
Cot.  omita  it — ^F. 

'  aaramedt  displeued,  grieved.  01. 
ad  ChAue.  mther  {agrafi^d)  angered. 
A.-S.  Gram,  Furor.  Lye. — P. 


VOL.  n. 


■  lithely,  gentiy,  (nimbly).— P. 

*  The  <i  has  two  bottoms  in  the  MS., 
or  the  word  ia  eidge, — F. 

»  teld,  rhythmi  gratiA.— P. 

•  i.e.  now  stop. — ^P, 
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■ndtogiTB 

of  8ilM- 

dovni^ 


for  Iitm't 


pofioiMd, 

•adwUlldU 

tain. 


att  thine  owne  will, 
A  alaoe  that  Lady  tttee 
thai  IB  in  mj  poestee,* 
8064        take  her  I  win  thee  tiU ; 

£Bror  through  that  ah[r]ii6ed  dint 
my  hand  I  hane  tint  * ; 

the  Toinim  will  me  spill ; 
2068    fforsooih  without  othe 
I  Tenomed  them  both, 

oar  enemyes  ffor  to  kill." 


X^UlM 


oillaoahiai 

tofljTht 

•gkln, 


•DdUWB 


iMMlllltWO. 


Qit  LybiuB  sayd,  "by  my  thrifil 

2079  I  will  not  hane  of  thy  gift 

ffor  all  this  world  to  w[i]nn  ! 
therfore  lay  on  stroakes  8wythe ! 
the  one  shall  cat  the  other  blythe 
2076        the  head  of  by  the  Chin  >  !  " 
then  Bit  Lybios  and  Mabam 
ffooght  together  fiast  then, 

A  lett  ffor  nothing  againe ; 

2080  thai  Sir  I^bias  that  good  IMghi 
oaraed  his  helme  downe  rights 

A  his  head  in  twayne.^ 


'  po0t4  9pod  Chftiie.  eit  Power.  Vid. 
OL— P. 
•  lost— P. 
'  On«  stroke  too  ntuiy  in  the  H8.-*F. 


«  The  Eraneh  adds  (p.  108): 
Bel  oon  11  sant  i  haakx^* 
Qui  molt  eetoithideowotfieR.  . 
Qui  li  iarait  paoii  U  bocA  ft^^'^ 
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[The  Ninth  Part.] 

[How  Ljbiui  duenchants  and  veda  the  Lady  of  Sinadowne.] 


2084 


2093 


9i  Parte  ^ 

2088 


Now  is  Mabam  slaine ; 
&  to  Irom  be  went  againe, 

with  sword  drawne  to  ffigbt ; 
ffor  to  bane  Clouen  bis  braine, 
I  tell  jou  ffor  certaine 

be  went  to  bim  ffall  rigbt ; 
but  wben  be  came  tbere,* 
away  be  was  bore, 

into  wbat  place  be  nist.^ 
be  sought  him  fibr  the  nones  ' 
wyde  in  many  woones  *  ; 
to  ffight  more  bim  List. 


Lybius  gOM 
to  km  Iron, 


bnt  he  has 
Tinlibedt 


and  can't  be 
found. 


as  be  stood,  &  bim  bethought  * 
2096    that  itt  wold  be  deere  bought 
thai  be  was  ffrom  him  fistre, 
flfor  be  wold  with  sorcerye 
doe  much  tormenriye, 
2100        &  that  was  much  care. 

be  tooke  bis  sword  bastilye, 
&  rode  ypon  a  hill  bye, 


14tAvm 


thinks  he 
may  gire 
him  trouble. 


IjblQi 


>  thoro.— P. 

*  MS.  list,  f  ntst,  knew  not. — F. 
nyste. — Cot.    nnate. — Lam. 

'  the  fumeSf  or  nonce^  on  purpose ;  de 
indostria.    Jun.  pnrposelj. — P. 

*  tntmet  a  house,  habitation. — P. 

*  Neither  the  French,  nor  Cot.,  nor 
Lam.,  has  the  seeing  and  slaying  of  the 
knight  which  follows  here.    Cot.  reads : 

And  wbanne  he  ne  fond  hym  no)t, 
}Ie  held  hymself  be-caujt, 

And  gan  to  syke  sare, 
And  seyde  yn  word  and  [>on)t, 
"  1^8  wyll  be  sore  a-bon|t 


)»at  he  ys  thus  fram  me  y-fare." 
^  On  kne  hym  sette  |Mit  gentylls  knyjt, 
And  proyde  to  marie  biy^t, 
Keuere  hym  of  hys  care. 
For  the  last  three  lines,  Lam.  substi- 
tutes: 

"  He  will  with  sorcexye 
Do  me  tormentiye 

That  is  my  moste  care.'* 
Sore  he  sat  and  sights ; 
He  muste  whate  do  her  myght ; 
He  was  of  blysse  all  ba]re. 
(1.  2122-7  hare) 


If  bly 


xk2 
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knlflitlB 


ft  looked  round  about. 
9104    then  he  wm  ware  of  [a]  Talley ; 
thitherward  he  tooke  the  waj 
aa  a  steme  KsUghi  and  stoat. 


■adootihii 


tiMhaU 


lolookftir 


He 


aa  he  rode  by  a  riner  side 
xi08    he  was  ware  of  him  that  lyde 
Tpon  the  riaer  brimm : 
He  rode  to  him  fiull  hott, 
A  of  hifl  head  he  smote, 
9119        ffiut  by  the  Chum ; 

A  when  he  had  him  slaine, 
ffaat  hee  tooke  the  way  agame 
for  to  bane  tliat  lady  gent. 
9116    as  soone  aa  he  did  thither  come, 
of  his  horsse  he  light  downe, 
and  into  the  hall  hee  went 

A  sought  ikai  ladye  Saire  and  hend, 
9190    but  he  cold  her  not  find ; 

therfor  he  sighed  ffnll  sore.^ 
still  he  sate  monmi[n]g 
ffor  that  Ladye  fiaire  &  young; 
9194        for  her  was  all  his  care ; 

he  ne  wist  what  he  doe  might ; 
but  still  he  sate,  &  sore  he  sight, 
of  loy  hee  was  ffnll  bore. 


AwiadOW 


9198    bat  aa  he  sate  in  ^Aat  hall, 

he  heard  a  window  in  the  wall, 

ffkire  itt  gan  vnheld  ;-^ 
great  [wonder  *]  there  with-all 
9139    in  his  hart  gan  ffikU ; — 
as  he  sate  A  beheld, 


Mir.  Sootioe.^P.       '  fear  or  dreaid.^-F.    wonder. — Cot.    "woTodjr.^ljua, 
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a  wonne  ^  out  gan  pace 
With  a  womans  £Eace 
2136        that  was  yoimge  &  nothing  old. 
the  wormes  tayle  *  &  her  winges 
ahone  fbyre  in  all  thinges, 
&  gay  ffor  to  beholde. 


■BdO&t 

woiuk  (or 
Mfpcnt) 
with  a 
joong 


tMHOBf 

wlngi, 


2140    grislye  great  waa  her  taile, 

the  clawes  large  without  £^yle ; 

Lothelye'  was  her  bodye. 
Sir  I^bius  Bwett  for  heate, 
2144    there  sate  in  his  seate 

as  all  had  beene  a  ffire  him  by.^ 
then  was  8tr  Lybins  enill  agast, 
A  thought  his  body  wold  brast. 
2148        then  shoe  neighed  him  nere ; 
&  or  Sir  Lybius  itt  wist, 
the  worme  with  mouth  him  Kist, 
&  colled  about  his  lyre.^ 

2152    &  after  that  kissing, 

the  wormes  tayle  d?  her  wing 


UgOlAWI 

andteU, 


•DdahwtUy 
body. 


Itoomfitto 
LjUna, 


(him 
onih« 
month. 


in  tan  and 

wlngifall 

off. 


»  Fr.  wivre.  Phillips  giyes  "  Wyver, 
the  Name  of  a  Creature  little  known 
otherwise  than  aa  it  is  painted  in  Coats 
of  Anns  and  described  by  Heralds :  Tis 
represented  by  Gwillim  as  a  kind  of 
flying  Serpent,  and  so  may  be  deriVd 
from  Vipera,  as  it  were  a  winged  Viper 
or  Serpent ;  but  others  will  hsTe  it  to  be 
a  sort  of  Ferret  called  Viverra  in  Latin." 
De  Bianin's  description  of  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  English : 

A  tant  Tit  i  amnaire  onvrir 
£t  nne  Witbb  fors  issir, 
Qui  jetoit  nne  tel  elart^ 
Com  i  dei^  bien  enbras^. 
Tot  le  palais  enlnminoit, 
U^e  si  grant  dart^  jetoit. 
*xom  ne  Tit  onqnes  sa  parelle, 
Que  la  bouoe  ot  tot  Termelle ; 
Parmi  jetoit  le  feu  ardent ; 
Moult  par  estoit  hideus  et  grant ; 


Parmi  le  pis  plus  grosse  estoit 
Que  i  Taissaus  dfun  mui  ne  soit; 
Les  iols  SToit  gros  et  luisans, 
Comme  ii  escarbodes  grans; 
ContreTal  Taumaire  dMoent, 
£t  Tint  parmi  le  paTement. 
Quatre  toises  de  lone  duroit, 
£n  la  queue  iii  neus  STOit. 
C*onques  nus  hom  ne  Tit  greignor, 
Ains  Dius  ne  fist  cele  color, 
Qu*en  li  ne  soit  entremeU^ 
Dessous  sambloit  estre  doi4e. 
(pp.  110-11).— F. 

»  Hyre  body. — Cot.    Lam. 

*  i.e.  loathsome. — ^P. 

«  Maad  as  he  wsrs. — C. 
As  alls  had  ben  in  fyre. — ^Lam. 

*  apud  Scot,  flesh.  ApudChauc/^^vis 
the  Complexion  or  Air  of  ik%  face. — P. 
Swyre. — Cot  Lam.  Ccitf  is  to  embrace ; 
Fr.  eoUUy  an  imbracing  about  the  necke. 
CotgraTe. 
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■iid»loT«ly 


8h0tallt 
lilm 


habMilalii 
two 


whotaniad 
bier  Into  a 


Bhoaldkiii 
Oawalne 
or  ono  of 
hlflkin. 


ffell  away  her  ffiroe ; 
she  was  fiaire  in  all  thingy 
9156    a  woman  without  Tieaaing ; 

fairer  he  saw  neoer  or  thoe.^ 
ahee  stood  vpp  al  soe  *  naked 
aa  Christ  had  her  shaped. 
9160        then  was  8«r  Lybins  woe. 

shoe  sajd,  "  god  that  on  the  rood  gaa  bloed. 
Sir  Knight^  qnitt  thee  thy  meede, 

ffor  thoa  mj  ffone  wold  sloe.* 

8164    ^  thou  hast  slaine  now  ffull  right 
2  olarkes  wicked  of  might 

thai  wrought  by  the  ffeende. 
East,  west,  north  and  south, 
9168    they  were  moiiers  of  their  mouth ;  * 
many  a  man  they  haue  shend. 
through  their  inohantment, 
to  a  worme  th£  had  me  meant,* 
8179        ne  woe  to  wrapp  me  in 

till  I  had  k[i]ssed  Sir  Oawaine 
thai  is  a  noble  Knight  certaine, 
or  some  man  of  his  kinn. 


>  De  Biaigii  0Midf  her  back  into  her 
cupboard  after  the  kiae,  atnpeflee  Lybtoa, 
and  reveala  hie  name  and  parentage  to 
him, — GiglaiHS,  mm  of  Oauwutu  (Ga- 
waino),  tiud  la  fie  «  Biance*  dimm,  then 
Rdiidtt  hi  in  to  eleep^  and  on  hie  ivaking 
shows  him  the  lady  at  her  toilet  (p.  116), 
fairer  than  anj  one  else  in  the  worlo, 
except  she  of  the  Elanen  Main$  (who 
oxcels  Paris'a  Elaine,  Isex  la  blonde^ 
Bliblis,  Lavine  de  Lombardie,and  Morse 
la  f^e,  (p.  162).  This  all  takes  place  in 
VlUe  de  la  MonthatU  (p.  116);  and 
tho  lady  declares  herself  as  the  daughter 
of  U  oon  roi  Grmgars,  She  narrates 
how  Afabons  and  Euraim  enchanted  the 
6000  inhabitants  and  made  them  destroy 
the  city,  and  then  turned  her  into  a 
worm.    Of  the  town  she  says : 

.  .  ceste  ville  par  droit  non 

Est  appol^  Senaudon ; 


For  oe  que  Mabona  Fa  gastAoi 
Est  GASTBcnis  apel^  fn.  120.) 
But  as  the  stoiy  has  been  aketehed  in 
the  Introduction,  I  only  note  here  tbst 
the  lad/s  name,  Bix>ia»  Kmrawri,  is 
not  giTen  till  p.  180,  when  the  is  staitic^ 
for  Arthur's  court — ^F. 

*  Ma  alsoei— F. 

*  God  yelde  >e  dy  whyle, 

^at  my  fbn  ^on  woldest  ala— Oct 

Ood  yelde  the  thi  wille. 

My  foon  thon  woldest  aloo. — Imm, 

*  Be  woides  of  bars  moathe. — Got 
With  maTstres  of  her  moutha. — lam. 

*  this  word  signifies  minsled,  mixed, 
ap^  G.  Doug.  CShaue.  ^te. — ^P. 

To  wanne  me  hadde  liey  y-wvot 
In  wo  to  welde  and  wand.— Ckil. 
To  a  wonne  they  had  me  went» 
In  wo  to  loTen  and  lende. — ^Lam. 
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S176    ffor  '  ihon  hast  sailed  my  liffe, 
Castles  50  and  *  ffine 
take  to  thee  I  mHj 
&  my  selfe  to  be  thy  wiffe 
2180    right  wtthont  striffe, 
if  itt  be  your  will."  • 

then  was  he  glad  A  blythe, 
&  thanked  god  often  sythe  ^ 
S184        That  him  that  grace  had  sent^    owct  346] 
A  sayd, ''  my  Lord  '  &ire  &  firee, 
all  my  lone  I  leane  with  thee, 
by  god  omnipotent ! 
siss    I  will  goe,  my  Ledye  bright, 
to  the  castle  gate  ffiill  rights 

thither  ffor  to  wend 
ffor  to  f eitoh  your  geere 
S192    that  yee  were  wont  to  weare, 
A  them  I  will  you  send. 


SiMBIIOIIllMf 

hfbaa 

flftj-flTB 


aodlienalf 
Midi  wife. 


Lyblos  if 
bUttu), 


•od  propcMes 
to  fetch  the 
lady's 

olothoe  from 
theCMtle, 


'*  alsoe,  if  itt  be  your  will, 
I  pray  yon  to  abyde  still 
2196        till  I  come  ^  againe." 

"  Sir/'  shoe  said,  *'  I  yon  pray 
wend  fforth  on  yonr  way,^ 
therof  I  am  fiaine." 


IfdMwlU 
■tejtmhs 


2200    Sir  Lybins  to  the  castle  rode, 
there  the  people  him  abode ; 


Lyblos  rides 

totlM^  Cftltle 


*  beeaoM.— p.       *  MS.  amd.— F. 
■  )jf  hrt  7*  artoun  irylle. — Cot 

And  hit  be  Aithmee  wilL — Lam. 

*  Time-*a]flo,  since,  afterwaids.  GL 
Chanc— P.  Got.  haa  for  thia  and  the 
next  sixteen  lines: 

And  lepte  to  horse  swy^e, 

And  lefte  ^ot  lady  s^lle. 
But  en^  he  dradde  yrayn, 
For  he  was  nojt  y-slaTn, 

WtU  speeha  he  woid^  hym  spylle. 


Lam.  has  nearly  the  same  words,  but 
omits  the  last  line  but  one. — ^F. 

*  Ladye.— P. 

*  oone  in  Ma— F. 

'  '*  I  yon  pray"  the  writer  of  tiie  MS. 
was  ffoing  to  repeat,  and  got  as  far  as 
p:  uien  he  stopt,  put  in  en  after  /, 
added  r  to  yo*,  and  way  to  the  p,  so 
that  the  woras  are  '*  I  on  your  pwsy." 
— F. 
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SS04 


aaltdli  the 
people  that 
lUbem  and 
Iron  an 


to  lesa  olir[i]8t  g»n  thej  ciye 
ffor  to  send  them  lydings  glad 
of  them  ikat  Long  had 

done  them  tonnentiye. 
Stir  LybinB  is  to  the  Oastle  come, 
A  to  Stir  Lamberd  he  tcdd  anon, 

and  alaoe  the  Banonyey^ 
how  Sir  Maham  was  slaine 
&  Sir  Iron,  both  twayine, 

by  the  helpe  of  mild  Marye. 


Heiien<)aa 
lidirobe 


2212    when  that  Knight  soe  keene 
had  told  how  itt  had  beene 

to  them  all  by-deene, 
a  rich  robe  good  A  ffine, 
2216    well  finrred  with  good  Ermine^ 
he  sent  ^t  Ladye  sheene ; 


andgerlaiide 
tottMlMlj, 


and  all  the 
people  of 
Sinadowne 
Ro  and 
fetch  her 


Thej  crown 
Iw, 


Kerchers  and  garlands  rich 
he  sent  to  her  priniliche,* 
2220        thai  mayd  bo  wold  home  faring.' 
&  when  shoe  was  readye  dight, 
thither  they  went  anon-right^ 
both  old  and  yonng, 

2224    ft  all  the  ffolke  of  Sinadowne    . 
with  a  ffaire  prooession 

the  Ladye  home  they  ffett. 
&  when  they  were  come  to  towne, 
2228    of  precyons  gold  a  rich  crowne 
there  on  her  head  th^  sett. 


and  thMik 
tiod. 


they  were  glad  and  blythe, 
&  thanked  g^  often  sithe 


'  L  e.  The  Baztohb  coUectiyely.^P. 
'  i.e.  privily.— P. 


'  A-ncm  witi-out  dwdljope.— Cot 
A  byrd  hit  gaime  hir  hnnge.— Um- 
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S292        that  ffi!om  woe  them  had  brought, 
all  the  Jjords  of  dignitye 
did  him  homage  and  ffealtje, 
as  of  right  they  ought. 

22d6    they  dwelled  7  dayes  in  the  tower 
there  Sir  Lamberd  was  goaemor, 

wtth  mirth,  loy,  and  game ; 
&  then  they  rode  with  honor 
2240    Tnto  King  Arthur, 

the  Knights  all  in-same. 

ffins.^ 


(heladystay 

■even  days 

there, 

•ndtiien 

lideoffto 

Arthur. 


*  It  is  ao  Tery  wion^  of  the  copier  or  tnuudator  to  have  broken  off  the  story 
without  giving  the  wedding  between  Lybins  and  his  love,  that  I  add  it  here  from  the 
three  nnprinted  MSS.  as  well  as  the  Cotton  one.  The  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Ashmole 
MSS.  hare  more  stanzas  than  the  Cotton  and  Lambeth  ones. 


IdneolnU  Inn  MS,  Halet  No,  150»  art,  t., 

Uut  leqf, 

Kay  >onkyd  god  alm^t» 
Bo)>e  Arthour  and  his  knyjt, 

^el  heo  [ne]  hadde*  sdiame. 
Arthour  jaJT  as  blyue 
libeus  ^  may  to  wyue 

^  was  so  gent  a  dame. 

^eo  murthe  of  ]>eo  btydale, 
Nomon  oon  wi^  tale 

Telle  hit  in  no  geste. 
In  ^t  semly  sale 
Weore  lordes  monye  and  &le, 

And  ladyes  wel  honeste. 
^r  was  xyche  semyse 
Bo^  to  fool  and  wyse, 

To  leste  and  to  meste. 
fter  wan  ^y  yche  jifthes,       [bsok  o(  leaf] 
▼che  mynstzid  a  ryjhtis, 

And  somme  ^t  weore  ynprest 

Sir  Oawayn,  knyjt  of  renoun, 
saide  to  )wo  lady  of  ^ynaydoun, 

*' Madame,  treouely, 
he  >at  weddid  ^e  wij»  pruyde, 
y  gat  him  by  a  forest  syde 

On  a  gentil  lady." 


AskmoU  US.  ei,  W69b. 

They  thankyd  god  of  his  myjhtes , 
Kynge  Arthovr  And  hys  kny3htM, 

That  sche  had  no  schame. 
Arthottr  jane  be-Iyue  pesf  M] 

Syr0  lybeos  )»at  mey  to  wrue, 

That  was  so  jentjll  A  dame. 

The  my[r]the  of  |Mit  btydall 
May  no  man  tell  wttA  tale 

Nesey  innogeste: 
Yn  ^  sembly  sale 
Where  bryde*  grete  and  smale. 

And  lao^s  f idl  honeste ; 
Thera  was  many  A  mane, 
And  seruys  gode  wone 

Both  to  most  and  leste. 
Fore  80th  >e  mynstrsllee  Alls 
That  [were]  wftA-in  >at  halle 

Andf  )7"M  of  >e  bestd. 

Syre  lybeus  moder  so  fre 
Come  to  >at  mangerre ; 

Hyre  mdd  was  rede  as  zyse ; 
Sche  knew  lybeus  wele  be  syjht, 
And  wyst  wele  A-none  lyjht 

That  he  was  of  mych  pryse. 

Sche  went  to  ser  gawene, 
And  seyd,  **  witA-onten  leyne 


•  An  <,  blotted,  itaiida  iMM  in  the  HCL—F. 


t  bed.— F. 
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And  fal  ofte  tjiiod  his  Um, 

And  hftylaal  [ne]  hym  tykjAj. 
Ba  libeni  Hn  wold  l^he: 
he  WMito  to  his  fSider  ewy^, 
And  kyised  him  tymet  monje. 

he  kneolad  In  ^t  itoande, 

And  Mide,  kneoland  on  sronnde, 

*'  for  flodii  lone  al  weloand, 
Kt  ma&  ^  world  ao  roond, 
fsTre  fndir,  or  j  faode, 

bleaee  me  wi>  ^n  hond." 
Kt  hynde  hnj^t  Cmvmjn 
bleesjd  >eo  child  wi>  mayn. 

And  made  him  teo^  Tp  stande. 
he  oomanndjd  kny)!  and  sweyn 
To  depe  Libeni  "  Gengelayne," 

^  waa  lord  of  lond. 


fonrlT  dayot  Hy  dweUyd, 
And  heore  feete  faire  beold 

wi>  Aithonxe  >eo  kynge. 
Aa  ]fto  geat  m  toldei 
Aithonr  vi>  kny^  bolde 

bom  gonne  >ay  biyn^. 
twenty  yew  >ay  lyned  in-aame 
wi^  mnche  g^eo  and  game, 

he  and  ^t  awate  >yng0. 
Ihean  Cryat  onra  aaneour, 
And  hia  modir  Ht  awete  flonr, 

apede  Ta  at  onr  nede  I 

Explicit  LebiuNi  de-«onina  [?MS.] 


{Mhrnok  MB.  mmikmwi,) 

Ibya  ia  own  ehyld  ao  fre."* 
Than  waa  he  glad  owl  Uyth, 
And  kyaaed  li^  many  A  aytha. 

And  aeyd,  *'  >at  lykea  ma." 

Syw  gawen,  knyjfat  of  zvnownap 
Seyd  to  ^  lady  of  aynadonn, 

"MadameitKealy 
He  Kit  hath  )>e  wedyd  wtU  pride, 
T  gate  hym  Tnd[erj  A  fomat  ayda 

OffagemyUlady." 
Than  hit  lady  waa  blyth. 
And  thankfd  hy»  many  A  aydi. 

And  kyaaed  ijm  Byfcezly. 
Than  lybena  to  hym  wan. 
And  ^  he  hyaaed  >at  man ; 

Fo»  aoth  ttenly 

He  fell  Oft  kneya  in  >dt  atomid, 
lybena  knelyd  on  >e  grooad. 

And  aeTd,  "fow  sod  All  wddinga 
That  made  >e  werld  zownd, 
Feyw  &der,  wele  be  )e  fownd  I 

blyaae  me  wttib  )o«r  blyaaynge ! " 

That  bend  kny^t  gawena 
Blyaaed  hya  aon^  iKtA  mayni^ 

And  made  hym  Tp  to  atond. 
And  oomandyd  kny^t  oaJ  aweyne 
To  calle  hym  gyngelyan*. 

That  waa  lorde  of  lood. 

Forty  deya  h«r  theT  dnellyd,       (iMf  im] 
And  grete  featM  held 

WttA  Aithonr  >e  kynge. 
Aa  >e  geat  hath  told, 
Arthotir  witA  knj^tM  bold 

Home  ^ana  hjm  biyngt. 
X  ^ere  M  lyned  in-eame 
WttA  mekyU  gle  and  game, 

He  and  that  anete  uiyngf . 
Ihera  ezyat  owre  aanyour, 
And  his  mod«r  K^t  anete  floure 

To  henene  blya  \s  bryage ! 

Here  endea  |>e  lyf<^- 

Y  tell0  jow  witAHonten  atiyfe— 

Off  ^tyU  libcma  diaooneaa. 
Fora  hia  aaule  now  hjd  je 
A  Pftt«r  noat^r  And  An  Ane, 

For0  ^  lone  off  Iheatit, 
That  he  of  hya  aawle  bane  pyte, 
And  off  owiya,  iff  hya  wyll  be, 

When  we  admll  wend  >er-to. 
And  90  )>at  haue  herd  >at  talkyng^, 
)o  Bchall  haue  |>e  biyaainga 

Of  Ihean  cryat  All-ao. 

[Fmu.] 
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Cotton,  Califf.  A.  iufol  51,  col.  2. 

And  ^nkede  godes  myites, 
Aztonzv  and  hys  knyjtes, 

pot  he  ne  hadde  no  sdiame. 
AxtouM  jaf  here  al  bo  *  bljue, 
Lybeauns  to  be  hys  wyfe, 

pat  was  80  gentylltf  a  dame. 

pe  loye  of  ]>at  bredale 
VjB  not  told  yn  tale, 

Ne  rekened  yn  no  geSL 
Baions  and  lorayngee  fale 
Come  to  ^  semyly  sale, 

And  ladyes  wvUle  honeste. 

per  was  ryche  serayse 

Of  all0  ]>cct  men  kou>  denyse, 

To  lest  &  ek  to  mest 
pe  menBtrales  yn  boure  &  halle 
^adde  lyche  yftes  witA-^le, 

And  tey  )»at  wezyn  ynwrest. 

Fonrty  d&yes  )>ey  dwellede 
And  han  feste  helde 

With  artonn  ^  kysg. 
As  >e  irenssche  tale  teld, 
AitoQM  with  knyjtes  held 

At  horn  gan  hem  biynge. 

Fele  ^ere  )>ey  leuede  yn-same 
WttA  modie  gle  &  game, 

Lybeauus  &  >at  swete  (TOg. 
Ihsni  eryst  orue  sanyouM, 
And  hys  moden  |>at  swete  flours, 

Graunte  ya  alle  good  endynge. 

^en. 

Explicit^libeanuB  deflconiu. 


Lambeth  M8.  806,  Uttf  106. 

They  thanked  god  with  tX  his  myghtM, 
Arthur  and  al£  his  knyghtw, 

That  he  hade  no  sluune. 
Arthur  gave  als  blyve 
Lybeons  that  lady  to  wyfe, 

That  was  so  gentille  a  dieune. 

The  myzTotfr  of  that  brvdale 
No  man  myght  tell«  wiUi  tale 

In  Byme  nor  in  geste. 
In  that  semely  Saale 
Were  lordys  many  and  fale. 

And  ladies  fdlltf  honeste. 

There  was  Biche  Sernoe 
Bothe  to  lorde  and  ladyes, 

To  leste  and  eke  to  moste. 
Thare  were  gevyn  riche  giftw, 
Euche  mynstrale  her  thnftif, 

And  some  that  were  vnbrest 

ffonrty  dares  thei  dweldefi, 
And  ther  here  feste  heldeH 

With  Arthur  the  kynge. 
As  the  ffiensshe  tale  ts  tolde. 
Arthur  kyng,  with  his  knyghtu  bolde. 

Home  he  gonne  hem  brynge. 

Sevyn  yere  they  leyid  same 
With  mekylltf  loye  and  game, 

He  and  that  swete  thynge. 
Nowe  Ih«au  Criste  oure  Savioure, 
And  his  moder,  that  swete  floure, 

Grawnte  ts  gode  Endynge !    Amen. 

Explicit  libioos  Disoonyus. 
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This  piece  has  been  already  printed  from  the  Folio,  jnst  as  it  is 
by  Jamieson  in  bis  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs  (1806). 

The  other  Tersions  of  the  old  ballad  are,  CHi  Morice  giyen  by 
Percy  in  the  Rdiques  from  a  printed  edition  current  in  Soot- 
land,  ChUd  Noryce  and  Chidd  Morioe  given  by  Motiierwell 
from  recitations,  3  stanzas  of  a  traditional  version  given  by 
Jamieson.  The  number  of  these  versions  shows  how  popolar  the 
ballad  was.  Another  proof  is  its  use  by  Langhome,  by  Home,  and 
others,  as  the  basis  of  longer,  more  pretentions  works.  Of  the 
said  versions  Oil  Morice  and  Chidd  Morice  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  are  infinitely  less  forcible  than  the  other  two.  They 
are  intolerably  prolix.  The  fire  is  quenched  with  much  water. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  men  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  Midas 
with  a  difference— they  turned  everything  they  touched  into 
dross.  The  other  two  versions  are  admirably  terse  and  vigorous, 
and  have  a  right  to  places  in  the  first  ranks  of  our  ballad-poetry. 
Undoubtedly  the  less  corrupted  is  the  Folio  version ;  bat^  un- 
happily, it  is  somewhat  imperfecta 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  specimen  of  our  ballad-poetry  in  all  its 
strength.  For  the  overpowering  vigour  of  its  objective  style  it 
may  be  compared  with  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Bernard, 
How  yivid  every  picture  it  paintB  is !  how  effective  every  stroice ! 
Not  a  word  is  wasted.  The  writer  is  too  absorbed  in  the  adion 
of  his  piece  to  indulge  in  any  comments,  or  moralisings,  or 
superfluities  of  any  sort. 


Semper  ad  eyentam  festixuU,  et  in  mediaa  res, 
Non  Beeiu  ao  notas,  anditorem  lapit 


'  Tid.  Scottish  Editton  which  is  eridently  a  modem  ImproTemmt.— P. 


CHILDB  MAUBIOS.  ((  >^  ^'  *'  V  )\  '^^  IT.'.    / 

This  abfitinence  from  all  reflections  and  8enti^letitpitld^\%}^^^.^^''J 
describably  impressive.  The  ballaa-writer  of  later  timeTis  too  " 
often  like  the  guide  who  introduces  the  traveller  to  a  fine 
cathedral,  and  disturbs  the  glorious  effect  of  the  sight  with  his 
intrusive  conceited  garrulity.  This  old  writer  presents  us  with 
a  wonderful  spectacle  without  putting  in  ever  a  word  of  his  own. 
You  forget  the  guide,  and  are  given  up  wholly  to  the  effect  of 
the  spectacle.  If  we  could  never  consider  the  heavens  without 
having  suggested  to  us  the  names  of  the  stars  and  their  sizes  and 
distances  from  the  earth  I  This  old  writer  is  content  to  let  his 
tale  produce  its  own  effect.  He  conceives  it  in  all  its  tremendous 
force,  too  really  to  permit  him  to  criticise  or  dally  with  it  in 
any  way.  Feeling  much,  he  says  littie.  Hence  the  intensity  of 
his  narration. 

What  strange  wild  pictures  he  paints !  The  Child  in  the  silver 
wood. 

Bitting  on  ft  block 
With  ft  BilTer  oomb  in  lus  hand, 
Kembing  his  yellow  lock. 

— the  foot-page  hasting  on  his  errand  with  the  presents  of  the 
grass-green  mantie  and  of  the  gold  and  precious  stone  rings — 
the  husband  and  his  wife's  son  drying  on  the  grass  or  a  sleeve 
their  bright  brown  swords — ^the  victor,  his  supposed  rival's  head 
cut  off,  how  he 

pricked  it  on  hie  sword's  point, 

Went  singing  there  beside, 
And  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladj  &ir 

Whereas  this  lady  lied, 
ft  says  "  Dost  thou  know  Child  Maurice  head 

If  that  thon  dost  it  see  ? 
And  lap  it  soft  and  kiss  it  oft. 

For  thon  loredst  him  better  than  me. 

— ^the  mother  recognising  in  her  slain  lover  her  one  only  son. 
That  terrible  passage  in  the  BacchcB  of  Euripides,  where  the 
scales  fall  from  Agave's  eyes,  naturally  suggests  itself  as  one 
looks  at  that  last  picture ;  though  there,  indeed,  the  horror  of 
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the  situation  ifl  deepened  by  the  fact  that  her  own  hands  have 
done  the  deed : 

Then  answers  CadmuB : 

AT.    6pm  lUrjftffTw  $Xyts  4  r6i<ttuf  4y^. 
KA.    fMy  flTM  \4tmi  ^mtcu  vpoacut^m ; 
AT.    oAc  *  hXXk  XUwBUn  4  riXauf  lx«  tBiftu 


Child 
Ifatirioe, 
white 
hunting, 


tpllihla 
footpage 


to  go  to  John 
Btawwd*! 


greet  hor  m 
maiij  times 
M  therou* 
knots  on  ft 
net, 


ftndMkber 


vHILDE  Manrioe  hunted  ithe  siluen  *  wood, 

he  hunted  iit  round  about^ 
it  noebodye  thai  he  ffound  therin, 
4        nor  none  there  was  wtth-out. 

'  ft  he  tooke  his  siluer  combe  in  his  hand, 

to  kembe  his  yellow  lockes ; 
he  sayes,  "  come  hither,  thou  litle  ffbot  page, 
8        that  runneth  '  lowlye  by  my  knee ; 
ffor  thou  shalt  goe  to  John  8te¥rard8  wiffe 

ft  pray  her  speake  with  mee. 

"  ft  as  itt  ffalls  out  many  times, 
12        as  knotts  beene  knitt  on  a  kell,^ 

or  Marchant  men  gone  to  Leeue  London 
either  to  buy  ware  or  sell, 

"  I,  and  greeto  thou  doe  that  Ladye  well, 
16        euer  soe  well  ffirae  mee, — 

And  as  itt  ffalles  out  many  times  [psge  S47] 

as  any  hart  can  thinks. 


*  The  dovnstroke  of  the  r  of  $Uutr  is 
made  twice  over. — ^F. 

'  Prof.  Child  dot«  tvo  lines  as  miss- 
ing, before  lines  6, 16,  &  21,  and  after 
line  64.    BallacU  ii.  313-16.—F. 

*  MS.  nimeth.— F, 

*  Kelle,  reticulum,  retiaculum  (Catho- 
licon).  RetietUa  a  lytell  nette  or  kalle. 
Heticinellum,  a  kalle  (Oitus)  .  .  .  The 
fashion  of  confining  the  hair  in  an  orna- 


mental network,  which  ooeasionally  vas 
jewelled,  seems  to  hare  obtained  in 
England  from  the  time  of  Heniy  III. 
until  that  of  Elisabeth,  and  an  endless 
yarietj  of  examples  are  afforded  by 
illuminated  MSS.  and  monumental  effi- 
gies. It  was  termed  caiie  or  kdlef  a 
term  directly  taken,  perhaps,  ftom  thr 
French  eate,  Latin  calantica  or  caUus. 
Way  in  Phmj)torium,  p.  270,  note  '.— F. 
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''  as  Bohoole  masters  ore  in  any  Bchoole  house 
20        writtdng  wtth  pen  and  linke, — 
ffor  if  I  mighty  as  well  as  shoe  may, 
this  night  I  wold  with  her  speaJce. 

"  A  heeie  I  send  her  a  mantle  of  gieene, 
24        as  greene  as  any  grasse, 

&  bidd  her  come  to  the  silner  wood 
to  hnnt  with  Child  Manrice ; 

*<  ^  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold, 
28        a  ring  of  precyoos  stone, 

&  bidd  her  come  to  the  siluer  wood ; 
let  ffor  no  kind  of  man." 

one  while  this  litle  boy  he  yode, 
32        another  while  he  ran ; 

vntill  he  came  to  lohn  Stewards  hall, 
I- wis  he  nener  blan. 

&  of  nnrtore  the  child  had  good ; 
86        hee  ran  yp  hall  &  bower  fl&ee, 
&  when  he  came  to  this  Lady  ffaire, 
sayes,  "  god  yon  sane  and  see ! 

''  I  am  come  fi&om  Ch[i]ld  Manrice, 
40        a  message  ynto  thee ; 

io  Child  Manrice,  he  greetes  yon  well, 
&  ener  soe  well  ffirom  mee. 

'*  &  as  itt  ffalls  ont  oftentimes, 
44        as  knotts  beene  knitt  on  a  kell, 

or  Marcbant  men  gone  to  leene  London, 
either  ffor  to  bny  ware  or  sell, 

'  &  as  oftentimes  he  greetes  yon  well 
48        as  any  hart  can  thinke, 

or  schoolenuw^ers  in  any  schoole 
wryting  with  pen  and  inke ; 


tooom«uid 
hnnt  with 
him. 


HeaendihAT 
a  ring. 


The  footpngo 
goes  to  John 
Btewud's 
haU, 


andglTes 
theUidy 


Child 
Maorioe'a 


hi6  graetB 
h«r  Bamony 
times  as 
there  ore 
knots  on 
herc^>, 
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IM 

tk 


m 


■adagoU 
rloff. 


tooomtto 

ttwwoodto 

him* 


John 
Stewttd 


thli, 
ovdsnlili 


■ad  iimcNir, 


ridMtpIhe 
wood. 


*^  ft  heere  he  sonda  a  Mantle  of  {preene, 

65  as  greene  as  any  grasse, 

A  he  liidds  yoa  oome  to  the  silner  wood, 
to  hunt  wtth  Child  Maurice. 

''ft  heere  he  sends  you  a  ring  of  gold, 

66  a  ring  of  the  precyons  stone, 

he  prayes  yoa  to  oome  to  the  silner  wood, 
let  ffor  no  kind  of  nuuL" 


60 


64 


68 


72 


*'  now  peace,  now  peace,  thon  litle  ffootpage, 
ffor  Ghristes  sake,  I  pray  thee  ! 

ffor  if  my  lori  heare  one  of  these  words, 
thon  must  be  hanged  hye !  " 

lohn  steward  stood  ynder  the  Castle  wall, 
ft  he  wrote  the  words  enerye  one, 

ft  he  called  vnto  his  horskeepar, 
''  make  readye  you  my  steede !  " 

I,  and  soe  hee  did  to  his  Chamberlaine, 
''make  readye  then  my  weede!  " 

ft  he  cast  a  lease  ^  vpon  his  backe, 

ft  he  rode  to  the  siluer  wood ; 
ft  there  he  sought  all  about, 

about  the  siluer  wood, 


finds  Child 
MMirioe, 


andaaki 
whAthe 


ft  there  he  ffound  him  Child  Maurice 

sitting  vpon  a  blocke, 
with  a  siluer  combe  in  his  hand 
76        kembing  his  yellow  locke. 

he  sayes,  "how  now,  how  now.  Child  Maurice? 

alacke !  how  may  this  bee  ?  " 
but  then  stood  vp  him  Child  Maurice, 
80        ft  sayd  these  words  trulye : 


'  ?  leash,  thong,  cord.    See  lees,  Uh  in  Halliwell. — F. 
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*'  I  doe  not  know  jout  Ladye,"  he  said, 

"  if  that  I  doe  her  see." 
"  ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  lone  tokens, 
84        more  now  then  2  or  3 ; 

*'  ffor  thon  hast  sent  her  a  Mantle  of  greene, 

as  gre&ne  as  any  grasse, 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silner  woode 
88        to  hnnt  With  Child  Manrice ; 


The  Child 
■ayihe 
doesn't  know 
John's  wife. 

"And  yet 

Sou'Ye  sent 
er  loY»> 
tokens, 


ft  gi'Ccu 
mantle. 


'^  &  thon  [hast]  sent  her  a  ring  of  gold, 

a  ring  of  precyons  stone, 
&  hade  her  come  to  the  silner  wood, 
92        let  ffor  noe  kind  of  man.  * 

"  and  by  my  ffaath,  now,  Child  Manrice, 

the  tone  of  vs  shall  dye !  " 
"  Now  be  my  troth,"  sayd  Child  Manrice, 
96        ''  &  that  shaU  not  be  I.*' 


[I»ge848j 


and  a  gold 
ring. 


and  bade 
her  come  to 
the  wood  to 
yont 


One  of  us 
shall  die." 


100 


bnt  hee  pnlled  forth  a  bright  browne '  sword 

&  dryed  itt  on  the  grasse, 
&  soe  ffast  he  smote  att  lohn  Steward, 

I-wisse  he  nener  rest. 


104 


then  hee  pnlled  fforth  his  bright  browne  sword, 

&  dryed  itt  on  his  sleene ; 
&  the  ffirst  good  stroke  lohn  Stewart  stroke, 

Child  Manrice  head  he  did  cleene ; 


John  draws 
his  sword, 
splits  the 
Child's  head. 


180 


&  he  pricked  itt  on  his  swords  poynt^ 

went  singing  there  beside, 
A  he  rode  till  he  came  to  that  Ladye  ffaire 

wheras  this  ladye  Lyed ; 


oairfes  It  on 
hiaswoid- 
pointtohit 
wife, 


VOL.  II. 


>  Only  half  the  fi  in  the  MS.— F. 
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and  sajefl,  "dost  thou  know  Child  Ibnrioe  bead 
if  tliai  thou  dost  itt  aee  ? 
Sktoil'*'  A  lapp  itt  Boft^  A  kiaae  itt  ofil, 

lis        ffor  thou  loaedst  him  better  then  mee.'* 

siMMjt  bat  when  flhee  looked  on  Child  Uaarioe  head, 

killed  her  shee  neuor  spake  words  bat  3, 

*'  I  neaer  beare  no  Child  bat  one, 
1 16        A  you  hsae  slaine  him  trulye/* 

Joim  BajeSi  "  wicked  be  mj  merrymen  all, 

rpproAciM  I  «ae  Meate,  drinke.  &  Clothe ! 

hia  mwi  for  " 

not  Rtoring  but  cold  they  not  hane  holden  me 

Um  In  nJa  *' 

vn^i  190        when  I  was  in  all  fAat  wrath P 

hehMiiaiii  **  ffor  I  haoe  slaine  one  of  the  cnrteoaseraltEfiiV' 

hiswUlBMid 

hamm.  <&at  euer  bestrode  a  steed ! 

aoe  hane  I  done  one  [of]  the  fiorest  Lad jes 
1S4        thai  eaer  ware  womans  weede  I  *' 

ffins. 
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Hebk  apparently  one  endeavours  to  reconcile  an  offended  swain 
to  his  offending  mistress.  He  had  begged  a  kiss,  it  would  seem, 
and  been  denied  it;  had  concluded  that  his  Phillis  cared  nothing 
for  him.  Deaf  to  all  the  pleas  urged  in  her  behalf,  he  rejoices 
that  he  hajs  escaped  from  her.  We  do  not  know  any  other  copy 
of  the  song. 

ShEPAEDES  hoe !  Shepardshoe! 

harkes  how  Phillis^  calles  thee !  La :  La ;  La : 

Philis  hoe:  Phillis  hoe ! 

4     "  shall  I  lose  my  Phillis  P  noe,  noe,  noe !  " 

**  what  ailes  thee  Shepard  [that  then]  looke  soe  sadd  P  Why  are  jon 

where  is  thy  lonely  lasse  shold  make  thee  gladd  P '' 

"  ay  me !  my  mistresB  prones  vntme,  "My  love  Ib 

8    &  my  lonely  lasse  bidds  me  adew !  " 

"  Shepards,  fiye !  Bhepards,  ffye ! 

doe  not  wrong  thy  lasse,  &  noe  cause  whye."  No,  -he  i. 

"  Phillis  noe,  Phillis  noe ! 
12     but  if  shee  prone  light  in  lone,  He  let  her  goe." 

thus  wee  poore  mayds  must  beare  the  blame, 

which  '  inconstant  men  deserae  the  same. 

if  ought  be  ill,  tis  our  amisse, 
16    but  a  womans  word  is  noe  iudge  in  this. 

"Come  away!  Come  away  I  Cometnd 

,.--__  ,    .  ,      ,       ..  look  at  her. 

see !  the  louelye  lasse  tnpps  ore  the  lay. 
"lett  her  goe!  lett  her  goe  !  •<Hoti,iet 

20    neuer  more  shall  my  loue  say  mee  noe."  **"  ^' 

*  The  first  /  is  much  like  an  «  in  the      those  of  the  MS.    Before  the  first  La 
MS.    The  colons  in  lines  2  and  3  are      Percy  inserts  hoe. — F.        '  while.— -P. 

I.  L  2 
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Fhe 

wonldn't 

kiMmel" 


84 


PHILLI8  HOK. 


'*  ffye  Bbepard  !  thou  tliy  lone  dost  wrong ! 
fibr  maidee,  tfa6  dare  not  doe  amidst  a  throng.** 
*'  O,  beg  I  did  bnt  one  pore  kisse ; 
but  sbee  wtth  ooy  disdaane  said  noe  by  Ijs.  ^" 


Don't  be 

jcftlOUB, 


''  lelons  lone,  lelons  lone, 

berafler  doth  mconstant  prone." 

"  many  ffind,'  many  ffind 
28     women  &  their  words  are  like  the  winde. 

men  sweare  the  lone,  &  do  protest ; 

but  when  a  woman  sweares,  shoe  doth  bnt  lest 

who  lestes  wtth  lone,  playes  wtth  a  bayte 
32     thai  doth  wound  the  hart  with  slye  deoeipte.** 


lore  Tonr 
love  again; 


wonra  mnfc 
have  their 
way. 


"  Shepards  swaine,  Shepards  swaine, 
let  thy  lasse  inioy  thy  lone  againe  ! 
Iff  maids  pray,  if  maids  pray, 

36    women  in  their  wants  wiU  hane  noe  nay ; 
thus  women  they  must  leame  to  wooe, 
when  men  fforgetts  what  nature  bidds  them  do. 
"  if  women  wooe,  tis  much  abuse, 

40    tho  cuningly  they  eoyne  '  a  coy  excuse.'* 


»» 


"No.nnnot 
•tMsh  »  fool. 


We«h«T>- 
bf^rilg  are 
c«v  as 
kings.- 


*^  Haples  shoe,  hapless  shoe 
thai  doth  lone  ^  soe  base  a  swaine  as  tbee !  ** 
"happye  I,  happye  I : 
44    thai  ffortune  haue  such  ffoUy  for  to  ffiye ! 
base  mindfl  to  basenes  still  will  fflee, 
but  honor  in  an  honored  hart  doth  lye. 
tho  base,  my  mind  true  honor  brings ; 


ffins^ 


48     [w]ec  shepards  in  our  loues  are  as  coy  as  Kings/' 


*  no6  Iwis. — P. 

■  There  is  a  tAg  to  the  d, — ^F. 


•  MS.  coyme.— F. 

*  Three  Btrokes  for  the  «. — ^F. 
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(Sup  $c  €olti}VRt(tit  I  ^ 

[In  3  Parts.— P.] 

*^  GrUT  &  Philus"  is  simply  a  rSauTnS^  with  some  slight  additious 
from  other  sources,  of  the  old  romance  of  Ouy  of  Wai'wick ;  "  Guy 
&  Amaranth  "  and  "  Guy  &  Colbrand  "  are  versions,  one  modern, 
by  Samuel  Rowlands,  the  other  much  older,  of  scenes  in  that 
romance. 

The  presence  in  the  MS.  Folio  of  three  pieces  dealing  with 

Sir  Guy  is  a  sign  of  the  immense  popularity  he  enjoyed,  if  any 

sign  were  needed.     But  indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  of 

bis  warm  acceptance  with  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  in  foreign 

countries  as  in  England.     Certainly  among  the  heroes  of  romance 

he  was  one  of  the  most  popular.     At  home,  Arthur,  and  Sir 

Bevis,  and  he,  surpassed  all  others  in  the  extent  and  endurance 

of  the  admiration  they  attracted.    There  is  nothing  more  touching 

anywhere  than  the  story  of  the  last  moments  of  Guy.     Such  was 

its  intrinsic  interest,  that  it  won  the  ear  of  the  world  solely  on 

the  strength  of  it ;  for  the  story  seems  never  to  have  been  worthily 

told.    Not  one  of  the  three  poems  treasured  up  in  the  Folio 

is  of  any  considerable  literary  value.     Nor  can  higher  praise  be 

bestowed  on  the  old  romance.     *'  Guy  of  Warwick,"  says  Ellis, 

^'  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular,  and  no  less 

certainly  one  of  the  dullest  and   most  tedious  of  our  early 

romances."     Dull  and  t^ious   it  emphatically  is.     This  jewel 

then  has  never  yet  been  skilfully  set.     But  its  preciousness  wag 

appreciated  in  spite  of  the  rude  craftsmen  into  whose  hands  it 

'  A  curious  old  Song,  but  very  incorrect. — P. 
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had  fallen.    Ita  luBtre  glorified  its  domsy  encaaements  as  At 
beauty  of  the  b^gar-maid  her  unworthy  dress. 


As  Bhines  the  moon  in  doody 
She  in  her  poor  attin  wti  Men. 

The  oldest  form  in  which  we  have  the  stoiy  is  that  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  romance,  Romanz  de  Gai  de  Warwyk,  extanty  as  Ritsoo 
informs  us,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Cambridge 
(1.  6),  and  in  the  University  Library  (More  690)^  HarL  MSS. 
No.  3775,  King's  MSS.  8  F.  ix.    There  are  two  fragments  of  it 
in  the  Bodleian  (printed  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  iiL  268 ; 
see  Introduction  to  the  Abbotsford  Club  edition  of  the  copy  of 
the  English  romance  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.).    Other  fragm^its 
were  found  in  the  cover  of  an  old  book  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 
There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  BibL  Imp^riale  (IVfSS.  de  Colbeit, 
4289),  Paris.    There  was  a  copy  at  Bruges  in  1467,  at  Brussels 
in  1487,  as  we  leam  from  Barrois'  account  of  the  Librairies  du 
Fik  du  Roi  Jean  Charles  V.,  &c     (See  Guy  de  Warwick, 
Abbotsford  Club,  Introduction.)    This  French  work  was  com- 
posed probably  in  the  thirteenth  .century.    Its  composer  may 
possibly  have  been  Walter  of  Exeter,  as  is  stated  by  Carew  in  his 
Survey  of  ConiwaU.     Whoever  composed  it,  and  wherever,  it 
was  done  into  English  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
English  version  is  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  HampoleV 
Speculum  Vitce,  or  Mirrour  of  Life,  written  about  1350,  amongst 
the  popularities  of  the  day : 

I  wame  yon  firste  ftt  the  hegynajnge 

That  I  will  make  no  vajme  eaipynge 

Of  dedee  of  armos,  ne  of  amours. 

As  does  mynstellis  ^  gsstoun, 

That  maketh  carpynge  in  many  a  plaes 

Of  Octayione  &  Isenbrace, 

And  of  many  other  gestes 

And  namely  when  they  come  to  fcetes, 

N*»  of  the  lyf  of  Beris  of  Haunptoune 

That  was  a  knyght  of  greto  rcnounc. 

No  of  Syr  Gye  of  Warwyke.    (^pauj  Waiton,  H.  £ug.  P.) 
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and  by  Chaucer  in  the  JBime  of  Sir  Topm  (about  1380)  bs  one  of 
the  romaaoes  of  price  of  his  day.    Of  it  the  oldest  copy  eztaat  is 
preserved  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.    There  are  others  in  Caius 
College  and  the  Public  Libraries^  Cambridge.    It  was  still  in 
demand  in  the  sixteenth  century^  and  was  then  printed  by 
Copland,  and  by  Cawood.    The  romance  was  then  condensed,  as 
was  the  custom,  into  a  ballad.    In  159^  Bichard  Jones  has 
entered  on  the  It^;ister  of  the  Stationers'  Company  *'  A  pleasante 
Bonge  of  the  valiant  actes  of  Ghiy  of  Warwicke  to  the  tune  of  If  as 
ever  man  8q  toet  in,  loveJ^    This  is  the  *'  Guy  &  Phillis  "  of  the 
present  volume.    The  common  title,  says  Percy,  is  '*  A  pleasant 
song  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  chivalry  atchieved  by  that  noble 
knight  Sir  Quy  of  Warwick,  who  for  the  love  of  fiedr  Phelis  became 
a  hermit  &  dyed  in  a  cave  of  craggy  rocke,  a  mile  distant  from 
Warwick."    Of  this  ballad  there  are  copies  in  the  Bagford,  the 
P^pys^  ^^^  the  Bozburghe  Collections.    The  legend  was  after- 
wards rendered  into  prose,  and  in  that  shape  printed  again  and 
again  down  to  very  recent  times.     In  the  British  Museum  Library 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  7th  edition  of  a  cheap  printed  prose  version, 
1733.    Ellis  speaks  of  this  popular  form  as  ^' to  be  found  at 
almost  every  stall  in  the  metropolis."    The  Anglo-Norman  ro- 
mance was  converted  into  prose  in  1525. 

But  the  story  was  not  given  up  wholly  to  the  romance-writers 
and  their  followers.  The  oldest  other  recital  of  it  now  extant 
may  possibly  be  that  ascribed  to  Gerard  of  Cornwall,  printed  by 
Hearne  in  tb^  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Annalee  de  Dttn- 
etable.  This  JSietoria  Ouidonie  de  Werwyhe  is  preserved  in 
MS.  147,  Magd.  Coll.  Oxford.  '*  There  is  not  however  anything 
else  of  Gerard's  in  the  Magd.  MS.  (which  the  compiler  has  seen), 
and  the  short  piece  which  has  been  printed  is  written  at  the  end 
of  Higden's  Polychronioon,  on  the  same  page  with  it,  and 
preceding  its  copious  index."  (See  Macray^a  Manual  of  British 
Historians.)    Of  Crerord's  date  and  life  nothing  whatever  is 
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known.  ^^  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  book  De  Oestie  BrUonum^ 
and  another  De  Oeatia  Begum  WeaUSaaowwni^,  which  are  referred 
to  three  times  by  Th.  Rudbum  in  his  Histoiy  of  Winchester.  Thin 
also  mentions  him  in  his  catalogue  of  historians  in  Holinshed, 
p.  1590.'*  This  piece,  whenever  written  and  by  whoinsoeTer, 
describes  the  famons  fight  with  Colbrand  much  as  the  Folio  MS. 
version  narrates  it  An  entry  in  the  Begtstry  of  the  priory  at 
Winchester,  quoted  by  Warton  in  his  Hiatory  of  English  Poetry^ 
tells  us  that  when  Adam  de  Orleten,  bishop  of  Winchester,  visited 
his  cathedral  prioiy  of  St.  Swithin  in  that  city,  ^Cantabat  joca- 
lator  quidam,  nomine  Herebertus,  Cantlcwm,  CMrondi,  necnon 
gestum  Emme  regine,  a  judicio  ignis  liberate  in  aula  priork.'' 
The  first  certain  historical  mention  of  the  great  Saxon,  champion 
is  to  be  found,  as  Ritson  points  out,  in  the  Robert  de  BrunneV 
translation  with  additions,  made  cin*€,  1338,  of  Peter  Langtoft*s 
Chronicle,  written  circ  1308. 

That  was  Guy  of  Warwik,  as  the  boke  sais. 
There  he  alooh  Golbxant  with  hache  Baneia. 

Tlie  story  of  Guy's  abnegation  of  his  wife,  and  his  lonely  nncom- 
forted  end  in  the  cell  he  had  hewn  for  himself,  is  told  in  chapter 
clxxii.  of  the  Geeta  Romcmorum^  compiled  in  all  probability 
about  the  same  time  with  Langtoft's  Chronicle.  This  compilation, 
made  to  serve  mediseval  preachers  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
naturally  took  that  part  of  the  stoiy  that  exemplified  their 
favourite  teachings.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same,  the  fourteenth 
century,  Henry  Knighton,  Canon  of  Leicester,  in  his  Ckronioon 
de  Eveniibiba  AnglioB  ab  anno  950  ad  1395,  recounted  the  old 
tale  at  full  length.  He  introduces  it  with  a  sort  of  apology. 
*^  Set  quia  historia  dicti  Guidonis,"  he  writes,  '*  cunctis  secuUs 
laudabili  memoria  commendanda  est,  in  presenti  historia  immiscere 
curavi."  Then  he  relates,  with  circumstances,  how  "  Olavus  rex 
DacioR,'*  "  Golanus  rex  Norwegiae,"  and  "  dux  Neustriae,"  invaded 
Eugland  and  besieged  King  Athelstan  for  a  space  of  two  ye^urs 
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in  Winchester*  They  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  their  expe- 
dition a  vast  Saracen^  ^^  de  Afric&  quendam  gigantem,  Colebrandum 
nomine,  qui  eo  tempore  fortissimus  et  elegantissimus  reputabatur 
in  orbe/'  described  subsequently  as  ^  diabolicse  staturse/'  and  by 
Guy  when  he  stands  hce  to  face  with  him  as  '^non  homo,  immo 
potius  spiritus  diaboli  in  effigie  hominis  latens."  Eventually  a 
truce,  ^'  treuga,"  was  agreed  to,  and  the  determining  of  the  war 
by  a  single  combat.  But  there  seemed  scant  hope  of  finding  a 
match  for  Colebrand,  who  was  of  course  put  forward  to  maintain 
the  Scandinavian  cause.  Then  follows,  as  in  '<  Qny  &  Colbrand," 
an  account  of  the  vision  that  appeared  to  the  perplexed  King 
Athelstan,  and  how,  obeying  it,  and  posting  himself  ^  ad  altam 
primam  "  at  one  of  the  city's  gates,  he  saw  amongst  the  entering 
crowd  ^  virum  elegantem  cursantem,  de  una  sclauma  alba  ve^tum, 
et  unum  sertum  de  albis  rosis  in  capite  tectum,  fustemque  grandem 
in  manu  ferentem ;  set  multum  erat  debilitatus  et  discoloratus 
anxietateque  minoratns,  eo  quod  nudipes  laboravit,  barbamque 
prolixam  habuit."  This  wild  woe-begone  figure  was  Guy — Guy 
in  deep  distress  for  his  sins,  and  caring  only  to  escape  from  hos- 
pitalities to  pray  for  indulgence  and  pardon.  But  he  is  moved 
at  last  to  undertake  the  combat  with  the  giant.  **  Fecit  se  armari 
de  melioribus  armaturis  regis,  et  cinxit  se  gladio  Constantini  [the 
sword  of  Constantino  the  Great  and  the  spear  of  Charlemagne 
were  among  the  presents  given  to  Athelstan  by  Hugh,  Duke  of 
the  Franks]  lanceamque  sancti  Mauricii  in  manu  tulit."  Then 
the  fight  is  described  with  extreme  minuteness.  Colbrand  seems 
overpowering  till  Guy  cuts  oflF  his  sword-arm;  "Quod  Dani 
videntes,  multum  ex  hoc  contabuerunt,  et  Deos  suos  in  Colu- 
brandi  adjutorum  cum  ejulatu  magno  invocare  coeperunt"  And 
then  comes  the  final  scene  in  the  hero's  life. 

In  1410,  as  Dugdale  (Baron,  i.  243)  relates  on  the  authority 
of  Rous,  to  whom  we  shall  come  presently,  Guy's  fame  was  well 
spread  abroad  at  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  Soldan's  lieutenant  hearing 
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that  Lord  Beiuioliamp,  then  trareUing  in  the  Holy  Laady  **  ms 
descended  from  the  fiBonons  Guy  of  Warwick,  whose  story  they 
had  in  books  of  their  own  language,  invited  him  to  his  palace; 
and  royally  fiaasting  him  presented  him  with  three  precioas  atones 
of  great  Talne,  besides  divers  deaths  of  silk  and  gold  given  to  his 
servants."  The  history  of  Sir  Guy,  as  Percy  points  ont  {ReUquM, 
voL  iiL),  ''is  alladed  to  in  the  old  Spanish  romance,  'Tirante 
el  bianco '  which,  it  is  believed,  was  written  not  long  after  the 
year  1430."  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  c^ituiy  Bndbnni, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above  in  a  quotation,  a  Benedictine 
of  Winchester,  called  Ju/nior  to  distingniBh  him  from  another 
chronicler  of  the  same  name  who  died  Bishop  of  St*  David's  in 
1441,  gives  some  account  of  the  great  combat.  Leland  in  his 
CoUedanea,  foL  595,  quotes  **  ex  chronicis  Thomas  Bndboume 
monachi  Wintonensis  "  this  amongst  other  passages :  ^  Tertio 
Ethelstaai  anno,  dnellum  inter  Golbrondum  Danum  &  Gaid<»i«ii 
comitem  de  Warwik,  extra  borealem  civitatis  Wintoniensis  pla^ 
gam,  in  loco  qui  modo  Hidemede,  olim  Denmarsch  appellatos  est, 
prope  monasterium  de  Hida.  Insignum  vero  victorisa  servatur 
sica  (MTsedicti  Colbronde  gigantis,  cumqua  truncatom  erat ;  caput 
ejus  a  Gruidone  comite  de  Warwik  in  eccL  cathedrali  Wintoni» 
usque  in  hodiemum  dienu^  Budboume  describes  the  %ht  more 
fully  in  his  Historia  Major  Wintanenaia  (apud  Wharton's  AngUa 
ScLcra).  There  the  ^Bex  Dacorum  "  is  ^<  Anelaf;**  the  scene  of 
the  combat  is  Hyde  Mede ;  the  ''  gigas ''  is  ^'  mir»  longitadinis, 
invisus,  inhumanus  ac  non  make  meditationis  ignarua."  Lydgate, 
contemporary  with  Budboume,  versified  the  above-mentioned  J7^ 
toria  Ouidanis  de  Werwyke  just  as  Samuel  Bowland,  something 
more  than  a  century  after  him,  retold  the  conflict  of  Guy  with 
Amaranth  in  the  form  given  in  this  volume.  Lydgate's  work, 
never  yet  printed,  is  preserved  among  the  Bodleian  MSS.  and 

'  "  This   histoiy  remained   in    rnde      tranBopt    of  the  cathedral  till  vithin 
painting  against  tiie  walls  of  tho  north      my  memory.*'    Warton.  H.  £.  P. 
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in  HarL  MS.  7333  f*  35.  b.^  Bevised  by  one  laoLe,  it  was 
licensed  to  be  printed  in  1617  (HarL  MBS.  6243),'  but  the  licence 
seems  never  to  have  been  acted  upon.  Later  on^  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Bous,  appointed  priest,  or  one 
of  the  two  priestSt  at  the  chapel  at  Otufa  Cliff  near  Warwick 
(erected,  with  a  statue  of  Guy,  by  Richard  Beauchamp  in  1422), 
^*  labored  and  finished  "  a  ^*  roll  ^  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum^ 
Oxford,  numbered  839)  containing  a  biography  of  him  in  whose 
honour  he  held  his  office,  for  whose  soul  he  offered  daily  prayers. 
Dugdale  pronoimces  him  **  a  diligent  searcher  after  antiquities^ 
and  especially  of  this  county,"  and  one  that  ''hath  left  behind 
him  divers  notable  things,  industriously  gathered  from  many 
choice  manuscripts,  whereof  he  had  perusal  in  sundry  monastries 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  now,  through  the  fatal  subversion 
of  those  houses,  are  for  the  most  part  perisht.**  Bous  narrates  as 
sober  facts  the  story  of  the  romance : 

Dame  Felys,  daughterand  heire  to  Erie  Bohand,  for  her  beauty  called 
Felyle  belle,  or  Pelys  the  fayre  by  true  enheritance,  was  countesse 
of  Warwyke,  and  lady  and  wyfe  to  the  most  victorionse  Knight,  Sir 
Chiy,  to  whome  in  his  woinge  tyme  she  made  greate  straungpenes,  and 
caused  him  for  her  sake,  to  put  himself  in  meny  greate  distresse,  dangers 
and  perills;  but  when  they  wer  wedded  and  bn  bat  a  litle  season 
togither,  he  departed  ftom  her  to  her  greate  hevynes,  and  never  waa 
oonversaunt  with  her  after,  to  her  vnderstandinge ;  and  all  the  while  she 
kept  her  cleane  and  trew  lady  and  wyf  to  him,  devout  to  godward,  and 
by  way  of  Ahnes,  greately  helpinge  them  that  wer  in  poore  estate.  Sir 
Gy  of  Warwyke,flower  and  honor  of  EZnighthode,  sonne  to  Sir  Seyward, 
baron  of  Walingforde,  and  his  lady  and  wyfe  Dame  Sabyn,  a  florentyne 
in  Italy  of  the  noble  bloode  of  the  contrey,  translate  from  Italy  vnto 
this  lande,  as  Dame  Gknches,  Saynt  Martyns  sister,  borne  in  Chreke 
lande,  was  maryed  here,  and  had  in  this  lande  noble  Saynct  Patiyko, 
that  converted  Irelande  to  the  Christian  faythe.  This  worshipfnll 
Knight  Sir  Gy,  in  his  actes  of  warre  ever  consydered  what  parties  had 
wronge,  and  thcrto  wold  he  draw,  by  which  doinge  his  loos  spred  so 

>  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Introduetiozi. 
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farre  that  he  was  called  the  worthiest  Knight  lyyihge  in  his  dajes. 
Then  his  most  speciall  and  chief  Ladj  that  he  had  sette  his  hart  of 
most)  Dame  Felys,  applied  to  his  will  and  was  wedded  to  him.  This 
noble  warryor  Sir  Gy,  after  his  manage  consideringe  [what]  he  had 
don  for  a  womans  sake,  thought  to  besset  the  other  part  of  his  Ijf 
for  Goddes  sake,  departed  from  his  lady  in  pflgiymeweede  as  hir 
shewys,  which  rayment  he  kept  to  his  lyres  ende,  and  did  myenyigreate 
battells,  of  the  which  the  last  was  the  victory  of  Golbrond  at 
Winchester  by  the  waminge  of  an  angell.  And  from  thence,  vnknowen 
sayinge  to  the  Kinge  only,  come  to  Warwyke,  receyved  as  a  pilgryme 
of  his  owne  lady,  and  by  her  leaye  at  his  abydinge  at  (zibclif,  and  his 
liyery  by  his  page  dayly  sett  at  the  Gastell.  And  two  dayes  afore  his 
deathe,  an  angell  enformed  of  his  passage  oute  of  this  world,  and  of  his 
ladyes  the  day  fonrtnight  after  him.  And  at  Gibclyf  wer  they  bothe 
bnryed,  for  ther  cowld  no  man  fro  thence  Bemofe  him  till  his  sworn 
brother  com,  S'  Tyrry,  w**'  whome  he  was  translate  without  lett.  And 
to  this  day  God  for  her  sake,  to  tho  that  devoutely  seeke  him  for  hur 
sakes,  with  other  Greuis  as  by  miracle  seen  remedied.  And  in  remem- 
brance of  his  habit  it  wer  full  convenient  yoQ  y^  it  pleased  som  good 
lord  or  lady  to  fynde  in  the  same  place  ij.  poore  men  that  cowde  help 
a  priest  to  singe,  one  of  tbeim  to  be  ther  continually  present,  wearinge 
his  pilgrime  habyte,  and  to  shew  folke  the  place ;  and  their  habitadon 
might  be  fall  well  sett  over  his  cave  in  the  rocke. 

The  story  of  Sir  Guy  then  had  evidently  long  before  Rouses 
time  found  a  local  habit ation^  both  at  Warwick  and  at  Winchester. 
Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  says  of  Gibclife  or  Guycliffe :  '*  Quid 
Fame  remaineth  with  the  People  there  that  Guido  Earl  of 
Warwike  in  King  Athelston's  Dayes  .  .  •  lived  in  this  place  like  a 
Heremite,  unknowen  to  his  wife  Felice,  untill  at  the  Article  of  his 
Death  he  shewed  what  he  was.  •  •  •  Here  is  a  house  of  Pleasure,  a 
Place  meet  for  the  Muses.  There  is  sylence,  a  praty  Wood,  antra 
in  vivo  aaxOy  the  River  rowling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty 
noyse,  nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  font^s  liquidi  et  genimei, 
prata  florida,  antra  muscosa,  rivi  leves  et  per  saxa  discursus, 
necnon  solitudo  et  quies  multis  amicissima."  The  heart  of  the 
antiquary  warms  towards  the  lovely  spot. 

Such  are  the  authorities,  if  the  word  may  be  used  in  this  case, 
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for  the  legend.  At  any  rate,  they  may  serve  to  show  how 
old  it  is,  and  how  widely  and  generally  popular  it  was. 
In  the  Elizabethan  literature  aUusions  to  it  abound,  though, 
strangely  enough,  not  one  occurs  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
familiar  as  he  must  have  been  with  it  and  the  locality  to  which 
the  more  touching  part  is  attached.  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry  (1589),  speaks  of  *^  places  of  assembly  where  the  company 
shall  be  desirous  to  hear  of  old  adventures  and  valiances  of  noble 
knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Elnights 
of  the  round  table — Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
and  others  like.''  In  Dr.  King's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Ghappell),  ^^  It  is  the  negligence  of  our  ballad  singers," 
a  Ghost  remarks,  ^Hhat  makes  us  to  be  talked  of  less  than 
others ;  for  who  almost  besides  St.  George,  King  Arthur,  Bevis, 
Guy  and  Hickathrift,  are  in  the  chronicles  ?  "  The  Little  French 
Lawyer  in  Fletcher's  play  of  the  name,  and  Old  Master  Merry- 
thought in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  sing  snatches  of 
the  Legend.    Corbet  in  his  Iter  Boreale  wishes, 

May  all  the  ballads  be  called  in  &  dye, 
Which  sing  the  mm  of  Colebzand  &  Sir  Gay. 

Butler  tells  us  of  Talgol,  one  of  Hudibras'  supporters  (who, 

according  to  L'Estrange,  represented  a  certain  Newgate  Market 

butcher), 

He  many  a  boar  &  huge  dim-cow 
Did,  like  another  Guy,  overthrow ; 
Bat  Gay  with  him  in  fight  oompar*d 
Had  like  the  boar  or  dan-cow  far^d. 

Such  has  been  the  popularity  of  this  story.  The  oldest  literary 
form  of  it  preserved  to  us  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Anglo-Norman 
romance,  composed  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  founded  on  songs  and  traditions  that  were  then 
commonly  in  vogue  in  the  country,  that  had  then  already  been 
so  for  many  a  generation.  These  were  dressed  and  decorated 
by  the  romance-writer  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  age; 
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the  old  Saxon  hero  tnasfcnned  into  a  Norman  knight^  dia* 
patched  to  the  erofladefl^  eondneted  from  tournament  to  tonma- 
ment  throng^oot  Enro^  and  ovried  throogh  all  the  adventoree 
proper  for  a  hero  of  chivalry.  One  moet  prominent  feature 
of  the  romance  is  ita  monastic  feeling,  which,  indeed,  is  ao 
strong  that  one  may  well  beUoTe  it  to  he  the  work  of  a  monk. 
A  terrible  remorse  seises  Guy  at  last  for  all  the  blood  he  has 
shed,  and  his  love  for  the  woman  who  has  incited  him  to  his 
blood-shedding  career  passes  away.  Is  this  penitential  element 
part  of  the  original  tale  ?  Was  this  snng  of  by  old  pre-Norman 
gleemen  ?  Or  is  it  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  translator  and 
editor  of  the  thirteenth  eentnry  ?  Probably  so.  In  tibe  old  S^on 
poetry,  so  &r  a^  is  known,  women  occupy  but  an  unimportant 
place.  Neither  there,  nor  indeed  in  the  life  which  that  poetry 
reflects,  do  they  **  rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  prise.'*  More- 
oyer,  one  can  well  conceive  such  an  addition  being  made  to  the 
story  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of  a  great  monastic 
revival — a  period  of  much  doubt  as  to  matrimony,  an  uneasy 
suspicion  prevailing  that  it  was  an  indulgence  which  the  truly 
pious  man  would  scarcely  allow  himself.  Such  a  suspicion  enters 
the  soul  of  Guy,  when  at  last»  after  waiting  and  longing  and 
serving  so  long,  he  is  at  last  crowned  with  the  hi^piness  of  his 
heart;  he  resolves  to  abandon  the  treasure  gained.  How  noble 
and  devout  such  an  abandonment  was  held  to  be  by  the  mediaeval 
monks  may  be  seen  from  endless  instances,  notably  from  the 
story  of  Saint  Alexios,  of  whom  Alban  Butler  thus  writes ' : 

Having,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  parents,  married  a  rich 
and  virtuous  lady,  he  on  the  veiy  day  of  the  nnptisls,  making  use  of 
thelibeHy  which  the  laws  of  God  and  his  church  give  a  person  before 
the  marriage  be  consummated,  of  preferring  a  more  perfect  siaie^ 
secretely  withdrew,  in  order  to  break  all  the  ties  which  held  him  in 
this  world.    In  disgpaise  he  travelled  into  a  different  country,  em- 

'  See  Appendix  at  tho  end  of  this  Intzodnctioii. 
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braced  extreme  poverty,  and  resided  in  a  hut  adjoining  to  a  Qhtiroh 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.  Being  after  some  time  there  dis- 
covered to  be  a  stranger  of  distinction,  he  retomed  home,  and  being 
relieved  as  a  poor  pilgrim,  lived  some  time  nnknown  in  his  father's 
honse,  bearing  the  contumely  and  ill-treatment  of  the  servants  with 
invinoible  patience  and  silence.  A  little  befiire  he  died  he  bya  letter 
discovered  himself  to  his  parents. 

Guj^s  wife-desertion  then,  and  his  severe  asceticism,  may  be 
later  additions  to  his  original  story.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  that  original  story  belongs  to  a  remote  age, — possibly,  as  has 
been  suggested,  to  an  age  anterior  even  to  that  assigned  to  it  in 
the  romance— -the  age  of  Athelstan.  With  this  age  of  Athelstan 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  from  a  very  early  time. 
There  is  no  kind  of  historical  basis  for  it  in  what  f  ecords  we  have 
of  that  age.  There  was  certainly  a  great  Northern  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Athelstan.  Northumbria,  lately  annexed  by  him, 
allied  itself  with  Scots,  Danes,  Welsh,  and  essayed  to  recover  its 
independence.  ^'They  fought  with  Athelstan,^  writes  Milton, 
^  at  a  place  called  Wenduse  [which  might  easily  have  been 
confounded  with  Wynton] ;  others  term  it  Brununbuzy,  others 
[as  William  of  Malmesbuiy]  Bruneford;  which  Ingulgh  [who 
calls  it  Brunford]  places  beyond  Humber ;  Camden  in  G-leudale 
of  Northumberland  on  the  Scottish  borders — the  bloodiest  fights 
say  authors,  that  ever  this  island  saw.'*  Ellis  suggests  that  Guy 
— he  should  say  Egil — ^may  be  identical  with  one  Egils,  ^  who  did 
in  fact  contribute  very  materially  "  to  the  victory.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  legend  must  be  rather  Scandinavian  than  Saxon ;  for  this 
Egil  was  a  northern  viking  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Athelstan.  But, 
indeed,  if  the  legend  be  an  old  Saxon  one,  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  its  later  connection  with  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  That  was  the  most  glorious  reign  in  the  history  of 
Saxon  England.  Athelstan  reaped  the  rich  fruits  of  his  illustrious 
grand&ther's  wisdom  and  policy.  He  was  enabled  to  consolidate 
the  kingdom,  and  to  maintain  its  unity  unimpaired.    At  home 
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and  abroad  his  name  waiB  known  and  feared.  His  crowning 
victory  at  Bninanburgh  produced  a  profound  impression.  Even 
the  Saxon  imagination  was  stirred  by  such  power  and  gloiy. 
*^  To  describe  his  famous  fight,"  says  Milton,  ^'  the  Saxon  annalist^ 
wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct,  whether  the  same  or  another  writer, 
now  labouring  under  the  weight  of  his  argument  and  overcharged, 
runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant  fancies  and  metaphors  as 
bear  him  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  being  understood.''  Strangely 
enough,  the  great  poet  did  not  recognise  in  the  passage  he  thus 
characterises  the  work  of  an  older  bard ;  for  it  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  few  Saxon  poems  that  survive.  There  are  many  signs  of  a 
rich  ballad  literature,  besides  that  spirited  piece,  appertaining 
to  this  great  monarch's  reign.  There  is  the  story  of  Analaf 
belonging  to  that  same  battle,  which  is  evidently  taken  by 
Malmesbury  from  some  old  ballad.  Then  there  are  the  stories  of 
the  King^s  mother's  dream,  and  of  his  brother  Edwin's  punish- 
ment for  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  both  which 
that  chronicler  confessedly  found  in  old  ballads.  Naturally 
enough,  the  story  too  of  the  great  combat  with  the  giant  was 
attached  to  his  reign ;  for  legends  attract  each  other,  so  to  speak. 
The  name  given  in  later  times  to  the  national  combatant  was 
Guy. 

Other  romances  in  course  of  time  grew  around  that  of  Guy, 
treating  of  his  son  Ruisbum,  of  his  tutor  Heraud  and  his  son. 
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|>d  ermyte  with  InnA  litil  spase  By  an  Aungel  his  spirit  to  oonreje 

By  deme  is  post  )>e  Ende  of  his  laboure  Afftir  his  bodyly  BesoIycioiMe 

Aftir  whome  Ouy  was  |>6r  successoure  For  his  meritia  to  ]>*  herenely  mansyonne 

Space  of  twoo  yew  by  grace  of  crist  l>an  in  alle  haste  he  sent  his  veddyng 

Ihesu  Ryng 

Datintyng  his  fleshe  by  penannce  and  Vn  to  his  wyffof  trewe  AfTecciontte 

Rygour  Prayd  her  to  oome  [And  beo  at  his  eonding 

Ay  more  and  more  encressyng  in  rertey  ^  That  she  sbolde  doone  Kre  hir  beFye 

^  Qod  made  him  knowe  ^*  daye  )>*  he  cure 

shold  dyee  As  by  A  maner  wyffly  deligense 

>orove  his  gracious  vositaciouno  In  haste  to  ordeyne  for  his  Cepultore 
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WM  Aoo  Knt  ooite  ne  wkk  no  gnte 

dispenw 
Sheo  nasted  hir  til  aheo  eun  in  pnsenee 
Wb«r  Jhat  Guy  lay  dedly  pale  of  fiice 
Bespreynt  wkk   teetea   knelyng    wttA 


|>e  dede  body  FeWoe  did  ther  inbnee 
^This  notable  ft  Famonse  worthi  kny^t 
Sent  her  to  aayne  bi  his  mesaagier 
In  ^Ike  place  to  bnxye  hym  anoone 

Wher  that  he  lay  to  ion  in  A  smal 

▲wter 
And  Aiftir  thia  doo  ttewly  hir  deToyre 
^er  for  her  aelfe  dyspoaylk  and  provide 
fVffltene  dayea  Folowyng  >e  aame  jere 
She  to  be  buried  >«ito  by  GKiyea  ayde 
^His  holy  wyf  of  ad  thia  toke  good  hede 
Like  aa  he  badde  and  liate  no  longer 

tazye 
Taoqi^te  hir  aelfe  of  wyfllT  womanhede 
FoF  ahe  wae  b>^  frome  hia  deaiie  to 


▼arye 
Sent  in  Al  haate  for  >e  ordenaiye 
Wiche  oeapied  in  Ht  dyo^ae 
She  vaa  not   fovnde  in   oona  poynt 

oontraiye 
£che  th^ig  taDomplyahe  /  aa  ye  have 
herde  dsriae 
^And  all«  >u  enmide  /For  to  conclude 
At  hea  Ebnqnrea  old  ft  yonnge  of  age 
Of  diofrae  f olke  cam  grete  mnltitode 
WftAgrete  derocioone  Tn  to  ^  her- 
mit^ 
liyehe  A  vrynae  witA  al  ^  aorplnaage 
^  tooke  Jiyfi  irppe/andleydeum  in  hia 


nxttve 
Oraeynic 


id  of  god  be  manual  enrage 
Ageinat  >e  I^ys  >ia  B^onne  to  aane 
^¥in[ioe  aowle  I  traate  veitig^t  nowe  in 
glorie 


"Wak  holy  Spiretia  Above  >e  Firmament 
Felice  his  wyf  callynff  to  her  memoiye 
pe  daye  gane  neghe  of  her  enterrement 
To  fome  provided  in  her  testament 
Beynbome  heire  heyre/ionstely  to  snocede 
By  title  of  hir  and  Ivnealltf  disoent 
Horldame  of  warwike  trewly  to  possede 
^^  atok  deecendyng  doune  by  pe  pee 
dngree 
To  G^y  his  fiidir  by  title  of  manage 
Afflar  whoa  dethe/of  lawe  and  eqnjrte 
Beynbome  to  entre  in  to  hia  Entage 
Cleimeyng  hia  Byg^t/hia  moder  of  good 

Ha^  yolde  hir  dette  by  dethe  vnto 

nature 
By  side  her  loide  in  >at  Erndtage 
mehe    eonded    feyre    waa   nude   hir 
Sepulture 
^<a  to  auctoriae  better  ^  matere 
"Whoa  translacioun  shewed  >e  sentence 
Oote  of  latrne  made  by  Jie  Cronnicolier 
Callid  of  olde  Qyrard  Gronubyenoe 
Wiche  whiloms  wrot  witA  grot  deligence 
Bediaof  hem  in  weeteaez  crowned  kyngee 
Gretly  comendyqg   for   Imeyghtly  ez- 

flftllMMW 

Guy  of  wetrewike   in   heoe    &moiiae 

wreytingif 
^Of  whoa  nobelesae  ftd  grot  hede  he  toke 
Hia  kneyghUy  &me  to  putten  in  Be- 

memberavnae 
pe  elevent^e  ehapitre/of  hia  hiatorialboke 
>e  pexAte  lyf  ]fe  rertuouae  gouemannee 
Hia  wilfnlle  pouertee/harde  ligginge  and 

penaunoe 
Al  aent  to  me  in  Englishe  to  tnmslate 
If  owght  be  wrong  in  metre  or  substance 
Put  al  pe  wyte/fbr  dulneaae  o&  lydegate 
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To  all  heroical  knightee,  and  illostrions 
Ladies,  both  in  Conzt»  and  Countrie 
for  virtewe,  lore,  bewtie,  cfaivaliie, 
prowea,  bowntie :  ft  of  other  com- 
pleate  departmentes  most  eminent 
and  honorabl,  John  Lane  in  all 
dntie  wisheth  grations  perfection  to 
felicitie  etemi£ 
After,  nay  before  all  your  secular  affiures, 
Yonchsafe  to  aocepte,  to  yoar  recreations 


the  pleasant  historie  of  this  vertuous 
pairs  instanced  in  the  most  noble  pair  of 
xrendes,  and  loTars,  the  Ladi^  Febs,  and 
her  ezemplarie  sparck  of  christian  honor> 
Sir  Gwy  Earle  of  Warwick,  suinamed 
the  heremite;  reckoned  for  more  then 
twoe  hundred  yeeres  togeather,  the  last  of 
the  Nine  worthies:  albeit  in  that  heroical 
ranck,  hee  standeth  indignlAed,  or  ne- 
glected, but  witJiout  anie  known  cause, 
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by  Mna  fonae  homnllei^  far  tMre 
IXoke  OothfireyM  nke»  wbeMeof  espoata- 
lAtion  is  made  alter  a  modest  faialuoD  in 
thu  Poem.    His  deedes  have  lately  bin 
renewed  in  rene,  and  pabUsbed  in  a  litle 
imct ;  neveztbeUs  for  brevitie  sake,  (aa  it 
seemetb)  it  omittetb  mncb  of  tbe  original 
bistorie,  left  Tnto  vs  by  all  tbe  ancient 
Englieb  poetes :  wboee  bistorie  I  take  to 
bee  meeny  englisb,  and  not  delt  witball 
by  anie  stranngen,  (mlesse  bY  Ariosto) 
as  kinge  Axtvrs  batb  bin  by  the  Italien 
Boeas,  in  honorable  manner,  and  by  some 
French,  and  Spanish,  as  it  is  repoitedi 
But  all  onr  ancientei^  &Uinffe  in  loye  with 
the  high-pitchd  vertew,  wXich  onr  noble 
Guyon  bore  in  maztial  ptowes,  haye  in 
divers  sncoessiTS  ages,  as  Poetes  his- 
torical, reillustrated  the  same;  as  well 
is  observed  by  oar  learned,  and  fiuthest 
traveiled  antiqnarie  M'  Oamden,  whoe 
with   approyed   poetioal   indsment,   of 
girioffe  discreet  acoompta  to  tae  Muses, 
caUeUi  him  Chiidonem  warwioensem  de- 
cantatum  ilium  heroem.    And  him  haye 
they  sunge  in  deed  into  tbe  £kbriek  of 
sownd  poetrie,  although  in  termss  obso- 
lete ;  the  wiUch,  posteritie  male  againe, 
and  againe,  (as  listeth  Poetes)  refine,  in 
lines  more  polite,  aocordinge  as  onr  lan- 
guage is  beoome  refined,  and  more  copious, 
equ^  (at  the  least)  to  anie  circomstant 
vulgar:    as  with   reason,  and  learned 
demonstration,  is  wittnessed  by  our  noble, 
nnd  highlie  ingenious  knight  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  but  in  sublimitie  of  conoeipt, 
cann  passe  them  never,  for  that  thie^ 
(de«linge  in  own  loomes  as  poets  histori- 
cal) have  ever  since,  built  on  the  same 
modol,  either  expressely,  or  transposedly, 
wAich  also  is  punctualy.    It  beinge  by 
them  idealie  layd,  after  the  laudabl,  & 
lawfull  manner  of  poetical  fiction,  doe 
serve    out  Guions  trewe  real  historic, 
voder  the  signature  of  Misterie ;  wAtch 
hath  to  drawe  with  it  Allusion,  Circum- 
stance, Discourse,  Speculation,  Sentence, 
Immitation :  all  sommd  vp  in  these  twoe 
vz  Invention,  Demonstration  .  as  well 
knoweth  the  Classis  of  poete«  laureat,  to 
whome  I  produce  Chaucere  tale  by  the 
Squier,  never  yet  told  out  by  anie  in  the 
same  straine ;  the  wAich  formes,  I  also 
in  this  poem  shaU,  and  in  my  poetical 
visions,  first  and  second  partes,  and  in 
my  Twelue  monethes  observe,  and  ex- 
emplifye  .  the  name  Poeta,  being  derived 


of  «smm(,  sigmflath  to 
howbeeitto  define  the  art  it  aelfis  is  allsa 
hard,  as  to  doe  it  indeede,  but  not  to  6oe 
it  lifl^y  I  caanefyer  define  yt  mamadtj: 
Ko  £oiigh  har  pnetisd  doe  Una  ezt«id 
yt :  TB  Primo,  into  the  Satyriea],  wkkk 
proveth  so  cfibnmye    to    the  mcridifs 
wfaeare  yt  oonfiacthi  aa  thait  her  back 
cannever  beane  half  the  cmimieB  efaee  b^ 
getteth  to  her  seH    Secnndo,  it  male  U 
Lud  in  y*  Lyrical  wAtch  hath  to  foi^ 
or  deapmisa;  wAtch  sattn^FCth  not  tbe 
best  wittes;  sith  flotinge  topp  of  th£ 
wave  for  the  gull  to  feed  <m  pwtiealais. 
Terdo,  it  may  bee  cairied  in  the  kcai 
called  heroical,  or  Allegorical ;  the  wkkii 
(allegwical  waie  an^inge  at  the  bottoa) 
im|dieth   those   other  twnine,  aad  all 
notions  ells,  beinge  eoDerciaed  in  sseh 
different  descant,  and  varietie  of  Teae 
in  kind«asdiscreeteartfi2idethinaateah 
flnunt  to  tbe  muse :  is  thoarefiare  mae 
delightfall  to   the  most    iudiooaar  ^ 
having  in  yt  an  heroieal  powr  of  eaUisg* 
the  highest  vnderstand  ingCB  of  aU  oi^ffs 
M  namely  onr  master  AnstoteL  Ala- 
ander  magnus,  Scipio    Ai&ieaiiiis»   Oe- 
tauius  Augustus  Cesar,  Ja49obiaa  Aneb? 
rex,  with  mania  moe,  whoe  are  bj  » 
much  the  more  often  honorablie  rem^n- 
bred,  as  theire  bownteona  fisyors  to  tb^ 
ingeniousin  this  fiieulty,  have  bin  aheved, 
anid  theire  own  iudieions  deztcnties  in  :t 
abownded,  but  is  no  meate  for  pap<T> 
peokinge    In    rimers — ovit    poetsetere, 
8ith-«rmuse>traducinga,—- witt  ahtuan^, 
— ^Poesie-missvsingePieridiatefl.  Inwiieh 
last,  sst  heroical  lund ;  Homer  bestirred 
him  selfe  to  lead  the  dawnoe^      Vupl 
Uasoned  the  riches  of  his  Isaninge  is 
the  same  doth  of  arras  .  the  ancient  E&r- 
lish  Poetes  (meaningeaUwaies  the  sow&i 
ones)  have  deUverai  them  of  her(»e&I 
birthes  in  this  kind ;  which  doe  surriTd 
of  theire  deceased  parentes  glorie,  all  cf 
them  adducinge  a  complete  knigh^  in  tbe 
personations  of  twoe  in  number;  and 
maie  as  lawftdlie  bee  instanced  in  on« : 
and  aU  as  well  in  twoe,  as  pleaseth  tbe 
ingenious.    For  so  M*"  Edm:  SpeDoerin 
his  allegorical  declaratorie^  faerely  de- 
dameth.    Now,  for  my  own  part  (n^fj 
correction)  I  endevour  to  call  a  gener&l 
muster  of  aU  our  noblest  Guions  wh.c>U 
bistorie,  in  the  same  kind  also,  as  b^-iscf 
most  proper  for  it,  and  him ;  but  withoa* 
derog^itinge  from  the  desert  of  onr  anoeo: 
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Engliflh  p(Mt8  first  ploti:  the  wMeh  (re- 
preeentiiige  excellent)  was  written  all* 
moetthiee  hundred  yeeres  gonn,  bj  Don 
Lidgate,  and  since  him,  by  John  Rowse  & 
Pepolwick.     Bnt  wheare  all  they  had 
theire  fint  president!  is   now  by  the 
ancient  historiens  yerie  hard  to  prore; 
for  that  in  onr  greate  oombnstion  of  anti- 
qnitie,  they  snflM  shippwrack:    Not- 
withstandinge,  some  of  them  escaped  y* 
distroier,  and  are  yet  extant,  &  well 
preserred  b^  the  singular  industries  of 
oem,  that  waie  both  studious,  and  learned : 
amongst  whome,  M'   Thomas  Allen,  in 
the  leomedst  ranckes  hath  reputation; 
as  Sir  Robert  Coton  knight  his  Industrie 
in  this  kind,  hath  singular  commendation. 
All  these  ancient  Cronoclers  wrote  of 
Oniee  person,  ft  greate  prowes ;  namely, 
fienrieus  Knighton,  Thomas  Radbum, 
Giraldus  Oomubieosis,  Johannes  Strench, 
Johoames  Hardinge,  Johmmes  Gresley, 
Johannes  Powtrel:    all  beinge  manu- 
scriptes,  never  printed,  with  many  moe, 
as  saith  John  Rosse,  whoe  diUigentlie  in 
K«   Hen:  the   seaTUths  time  collected 
them  on  the  point  of  Gwy,  while  the 
recordes  weare  yet  extant,  every  of  them 
aTonehinge  his  overcominge  of  Ck>lbrand 
on  the  same  conditions,  wAtch  tradition 
hath  ever  since  that  time  maintained. 
Cronica  cronicorum  afflrmeth  the  same, 
though  at  the  second  hand,  and  with 
missnaminge  of   Giraldus  Gambrensis, 
for  Giraldus  Comnbiensis.    Yet  all  this 
notwithstandinge  \  our  valient  Guy  is  so 
Tnfortunate  amongst^^  our  late  Cioniclers, 
as  that  they  are  pleased  to  saie  lesse  of 
him,  then  Hanibals  epitaph,  amounted 
Tnto.    Amongst  whome  I  som  of  oures, 
(but  vnkindbe  for  th'innocent  English 
penn,  and  that  to  this  worthies  dishonor) 
whose  person  they  confcsse;  yet  after 
holdinge  his  own  for  many  ages  in  his 
grare  ex  eoncesso,  woold  fiune  decline 
the  credite  of  all  y*  ancients,  oonoeminge 
the  conditions  of  Guyes  fightinge  the 
Duello  for  this  kingdom,  when  hee  slewe 
Colbrand  the  Affrican  giant  challenginge 
for  the  Danes :  as  yf  Sir  Guy,  l]«inge 
then  a  man  retired  to  obscuritie,  and 
besides  overtaken  of  old  age;  shoold,  or 
woold  runn  at  a  masterie  so  daungerous 
for  glorie,  w^ich  hee  contemned :  and 
not  vppon  the  necessitie  of  that  occasion, 
but  this  presumptuous  kind  of  novitious 
writings,  mate  rest  assured,  that  onlie 


one  of  yonder  andentes,  liringe  neerer 
the  time  of  the  famous  Ghiy  by  some 
hundreds  of  yeeres,  will  carrie  more 
credite  1  then  one  thowsand  such  newe, 
offringe  so  forwardly,  wAtch  must  needes 
bee  ignorantlie,  sith  not  haringe  seene 
anie  of  the  manuscriptes  before  men* 
tioned.  Howbeeit,  Joui  Stowes  note  of 
Guy,  is  perfecter  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
newe.  Against  wAich  manner  of  histori- 
fjrenp,  wAleh  intendeth  but  to  rex  the 
eredite  of  antiquity,  (speakinge  thia 
Tnder  correction,  and  without  taxinge 
the  good  endevoure  of  anie  man,  or  the 
person  it  selfe)  Foetrie  hath  to  bringe 
her  action  of  encrochment,  for  Tsurpinge 
on  her  licence  of  allusion  in  matter  of 
feet,  and  it  applienge  to  historie  of  longe 
before  our  new  writers  times  :^wAtdi 
manner,  scarce  is  historicum  dicendi 
genus,  but  is  goodly  to  shewe  with  what 
eloqution  such  endewe  them  selves  with 
all,  and  to  enlarge  tomes  beyond  movinge, 
without  the  helpe  of  a  porter.  In  Uie 
meane  time,  the  precise  naked  integritie 
of  the  ancientes,  gave  (with  more  brevi- 
tie)  accompt,  rath^  of  plaine  fact,  as  it 
was  indeede,  then  of  affected  eloquence 

Eoeticalie  interlined  (but  Tnlawfullie)  in 
istorie.  WAtch  new  fluenco,  breeding 
affluence,  will  shortlie  leave  in  evidence, 
that  what  Foetrie  doth  idealie  deliver 
for  fiction  1  is  trewe;  constant  tmith 
standing  vp  her  perpetual  ensigne :  and 
what  this  novel  kind  of  historifienge 
affirmeth  for  trewe  t  is  false,  sith  mixed. 
For,  marck  if  theire  affected  insinuations 
doe  not  purposely  wooe  these  three 
common  concubines  Faitialitie!  feaie! 
flattery!  and  on  them  begetteth  the 
bastard  falsi^l  a  channgelin,  the  wAich 
mote  these  faeries  overlive  them  selves  I 
and  the  parties  they  have  with  theire 
mowth  glewe  starched!  they  woold  not 
fule  so  to  stripp  off  theire  old  skinn, 
cast  all  theire  loose  haier,  and  rectifie 
theire  new  sett  countenaunce  att  annother 
giasse ;  as  that  Frotous  him  selfe  woold 
not  bee  able  to  knowe  them.  How  then 
may  such  bee  trusted  to  bee  cited  in 
other  disoentra  de  future?  yf  not  as 
trewly  reportinge !  as  doth  positive  divi* 
nitie  in  echooles:  with  whome,  to  growe 
to  particulars,  woold  surelio  provoke 
theiro  posRion,  but  theire  integritie 
never.  On  thother  side,  sownd  Foetrie 
of  the  ancient  manner,  suffreth  no  alter* 
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ation,  but  m  %  betkenn,  or  laiid  maiAB, 
•toodeUi  yp  from  age  to  age  impregnable, 
against  all  wittea  inTeetiTae,  to  drive 
them  borne  to  theize  Toeatiiio  eaiet. 
Agatne,  yet  aom  othen,  eontiarie  to 
tl^^geanoe  dewe  to  the  rnuaea,  and 
thearfoie  impaidonable,  aith  blabbinge 
theiie  aecretet  left  in  trost  irithoat 
leave,  Tndeanlie,  (yet  aa  it  weaie  ioeand- 
lie)  denie  Ony,  and  hia  actea  to  bee  at 
all ;  bat  how  theae  doe  better  know  it 
now  I  or  whie  wee  nraat  take  theiie 
wordea  to  aaethentica],  against  the 
aobenr  &  chaster  aneientea,  liiinge 
neerer  that  time  bj  many  agea  I  wee  no 
more  dare  beliTe^  then  Uiem  aelvea  are 
aoer  to  bee  belived,  regarded,  or  onght 
eateemed,  when  they  ^so  have  takum 
toewell  of  the  worid :  thongh  now  seem- 
inse  to  bee  &llen  out  but  with  Lidgato 
onlie,  and  hia  poetie ;  doe  yet  in  e&ct, 
through  his  sidea,  word  iraaor  like  let 
drire  at  her,  bat  not  aa  Aristotels 
acholera,  naie  rather  his  masters,  in  not 
obayenge  hia  inionetion  conoeminge  fi^ 
coltie^  of  opoitct  disoentem  credere. 
Wheareas  lidgate  hath  rrapeetivelie  foU 
lowed  the  adviae  of  the  same  Aristotl 
given  to  Poetry  set  of  fownding  yt  oa 
ann  historie,  and  the  same  determininge 
in  a  alunt  time:  both  wAich  preceptst, 
Lidgato  hath  dewlie  ^erfonnea  in  this 
manner,  via  that  toochingetime!  Manns 
whole  hef  ia  bat  ehoit.  and  toachinge 
trnith  of  atone  1  lidgate  fownd  thia  of 
Ouy,  first  reoovded  b^Ginldaa  Oonra- 
biensis,  and  by  mame  other  cronidcn 
before  named.  Besides,  that  the  noblest 
Normanes,  whoe  came  in  with  the  Oon- 
queronr,  and  weare  earles  of  Warwick 
after  earle  Newbieghte,  aboTe  six  seoie 
yeeres  after  Guy,  namely  the  fiunilie  of 
Beaochamp,  or  Bellocam]^  many  yeeiea 
after  that ;  reioieed  to  ioine  them  aelvea 
to  the  memorie  of  sooh  ann  ancestor; 
and  did  not  onlie  zepaire  those  monn- 
mentea  weaie  fbwnd  of  Ouy,  but  added 
somewhat  eilBS,  Thus  Lidgat  &ierlie 
dischaiginge  him  selfe,  leaveUi  it  AppA* 
rent,  that  Uie  meere  historien,  is  of  all 
other  infestos  1  the  most  malignant  to> 
ward  the  Poet  historical;  whome  hee 
Tnderstandeth  not:  though  him  the 
Poet  doth,  at  ann  haier,  is  Uteazefbre  the 
most  ynfitt  to  accase,  or  censore  the 
indnstrious,  in  the  same  case,  that  Prince 
Hector,  and  kinge  Artor  maie  also  bee 


doabted  of,  beeanae  tkej  likewise  hn? 

binn  poeticaHe  historified  by  poetes  pn- 
seqautinge  ideal  Teritie,  mm  the  historva 
pretondiSh  poaitiTe  traith.  But  new 
alaa  so  sickl^l  aith  tempted  by  yoader 
three  foontaine  tnmblii^  tones,  thii 
f  aa  the  world  waggeth,)  it  ia  harder  to 
find  ann  andent  poet  Alao,  then  a  mgm 
historien  tzewe ;  while  hee  imbibeth  that 
ran^e  penn  swoln  hnnMC,  newly  deeped 
the  ait  of  reformation :  meanfnge  the 
aame  art,  wAeeh  oar  excelkntly  leased 
knight  Sir  Henrie  Saayl  Ia  hia  annota- 
tions  vppon  Tadtos,  mett  stealinee  ot9- 
aea  hitherward.  vppon  whose  h3d  hte- 
head,  hee  aooTBth  a  lectaie,  wbeaieof  shee 
ia  haidlie  capable  aet  of  more  modestk. 
Weare  it  not  thearefore  better,  that  Don 
Bajnekley  (the  ferriman)  bee  delt  with  all, 
toahippherbackagaine?  aith  name  thae 
knowee,  trastes  her  for  attuwea ;  zatha 
then  thoa,  throogh  her  enTiooa  auppceh* 
inge  the  heroes,  to  disooorage  the  totDe 
wittea  of  oar  Kn^liwhe  nation,  wAedi  weare 
zeadie  tooomme  mto  the  deserviiige  rasA 
with  the  Gzeekes,  Latines  and  ItalieaeB, 
to  renews  that  poetical  repntalioiL  it  ia- 
herited  of  old,  oat  to  thia  odd  tohioa 
of  pesomedHnnceaie  wiadom,  dova 
atrikinge  with  her  lig^itaed  thnnderbdt 
the  deceased.  Whoe  in  theire  times 
(without  oompazison)  aored  an  no  cobi- 
temptible  opinion,  an  haztninge  of  the 
finaner,  to  aetract  also.  But  if  it  sboold 
bee  imposed  on  the  meera  histoiriens  (so 
well  beeseene  in  antiqaitiea,  and^listringe 
of  the  reformatives  atoeaaid)  to  recon- 
die  those  Poemes  of  Ghsooer,  and  lid- 

P&  of  soBMis  other  later  Engli^ 
I  the  best  of  that  kind,  wiUdi 
staieth  not  yt  selfe  on  particalnzs  only, 
the  wMch  kind  was,  ia,  and  ever  wilbee 
scandalous)  to  bee  all  one  thinge  vari- 
eudy  tzansDOsedl  it  mote  channee  to 
pose  them  all  though  to  the  poet  it  bee 
posdble  to  give  a  tract,  w*ech  eaon 
satisfy  all  men,  on  what  kinds  of  leazn* 
inge  soever  they  insist!  And  lurtl»r 
demonstrato,  how  that  a  foznne  poet 
(esteemed  exodlent,  but  dealinge  with 
holie  scripture  in  the  Letter)  hath  from 
trewe  poetries  waieee  (meaninge  the  an* 
dent)  not  a  litle  erred :  fozaamndi  as  it  ia 
well  knowen  to  the  Academick  Classis 
Laureate,  that  not  good  verse  alone,  nor 
>rose  alone,  ne  store  of  similes,  or  some 
iption  with  allusion  onlie,  and  the 
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like,  doe  make  pootrie  complete.  Yet 
beinge  of  it !  cann  at  the  xnoBt  amount 
bat  to  Seniiocinatioii,  of  pzose  tanid 
▼ene.  Tliiis  jt  FOetee  bee  of  my  iui^  I 
I  hope  I  have  not  provoked  anie  du- 
creete  manns  choler,  in  thna  ahowldringe 
(though  weakely,  to  poetries  behoof^  for 
the  same  loome  for  her,  wiUch  Foxpnirie 
in  echoolee  ooUateth  act  habet  ease  in 
genera  demonatrantinm ;  and  thearfora 
without  leaTe,  ia  worthie  of  own  in- 
genjona  reputation  aa  well  now,  as  then ; 
to  whome  ancient  leaminge  woold  never 
give  the  lye,  for  doubt  of  pled^;inge  the 
new  in  apium  riaua.  Otnerwiae,  eren 
Comeliua  Agrippa,  ipse  ariea  (for  all 
his  occult  philooophick  lodcea)  maie 
chaonoe  in  thia  atraine,  to  aitt  beadnge 
hia  heelea  without  the  muses  patea, 
ainginge  to  own  vanity,  Beati  qui  non 
intelligunt,  more  mote  bee  brousht  how 
Inatie  acme  historiena  deport  uem  on 
own  glorious  ostentation,  as  yf  theare 
weare  none  to  them !  sith  Yncivilie  taun- 
tinge,  disereditinge,  degradinge,  and  con- 
trowlinge  deiected  poetrie  (the  ideal 
model  of  moral  demonstratives)  wAtch 
ever  was  rara  auia  in  tenia,  and  knoweth 
what  ahee  doth,  without  such  aa  publish 
ann  ignorance,  never  ingendred  in 
flchooles :  for  Poetrie  hath  waies  by  her 
aelfb.  Whearfore  such  angrie  quill- 
men  maie,  (when  they  knowe  more) 
blush  of  own  shame,  yf  shee  aoquitt  her 
self  fram  beisge  either  waid !  oar  tenant 


at  vrill  to  them  I  Howbeot  love  predomi- 
natinge  with  vs,  conoealeth  names,  that 
by  this  litle  (gentlie  ment,)  they  woold 
bee  pleased  to  amend  much ;  wAtch  more 
woold  commend  their  own  leaminge,  yf 
not  indignlie  baiting  soimd  poetrie  of 
virtuous  institute;  and  thearfore  so 
much  the  more  esteemed  by  the  most 
noble,  most  honorable,  most  valient, 
wise,  and  learned,  as  thinge  (by  som 
maintained)  wAich  none  maie  teach  to 
other:  Least  eUas  shee  complaine  her  to 
all  her  ingenious  pupills,  whoe  cann 
bvte  home  yf  bytten.  I  never  had  the 
philoaophera  stone^  whearewith  to  pro- 
mise our  Ghiyon,  in  suche  daintie  limned 
worck,  aa  Anoatoes  orlando  hath  fbwnd 
nnce  hee  came  into  England ;  neverthe- 
lee  this  meanethe  historicalie  with  the 
andentea,  to  present  Sir  Gwies  youth, 
manwood,  and  old  age :  his  love,  warr, 
&  mortification,  all  sommed  vp  in  hia 
liefe^  and  death,  and  that  aoooroinge  to 
our  moat  ancient  historiens,  poetes, 
heraltes  recordes,  publick  *monumentee, 
and  tradicion  also,  wAich  somtime  is  a 
never  dienge  trewe  cronider.  Thus  not 
havinge  whearewith  ells  to  espresso  mj 
poore  service  vnto  you  then  in  this 
expense  of  times  leasnre  with  takinge 
humbleet  leave  doe  reoommend  it  vnto 
you,  and  you  all,  to  thalmightie. 
thia  of 

Your  verie  lovinge  frend 
Jo:  La: 


See  H».  JamMon's  Sacred  amd  Lyend- 
ary  Art.  Aleai^  Ikther  wiahea  him  to 
many,  and  chooses  him  a  bride.  '*  On  the 
appointedday  the  nnntials  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  festivity ;  but  when 
the  evening  came  the  bride-groom  had 
disappeared,  and  they  sought  nim  every- 
where in  vain ;  and  when  uiey  questioned 
the  bride,  she  answered,  *  Behold,  he  came 
into  my  chamber  and  gave  me  thia  ring  of 
gold,  and  thia  girdle  of  precious  stones, 
and  this  veil  of  purple^  and  then  he  bade 
me  farewell,  and  I  uiow  not  whither  he  is 
gone.'  And  they  were  all  astonished;  and 
aeeing  he  returned  not»  they  gave  them- 
sclvea  up  to  grief:  his  mother  spread 
sackcloth  on  the  earth  and  sprinkled  it 
with  ashes,  and  sat  down  upon  it ;  and  his 


wife  took  off  her  jewels  and  bridal  robes, 
and  da^ened  her  windows,  and  put  on 
widow's  altire,  weeping  continually ;  and 
Euphemian  sent  servants  and  messengers 
to  all  parte  of  the  world  to  seek  Ids  son, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Li  the 
meantime,  Alexis,  alter  taking  leave  of 
his  bride,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim,  tied  from  his  father^s  house^ 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  little  boat»  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  at  Ostia 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Lao- 
dicea,  and  thence  he  repaired  to  Edessa, 
a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  dwelt  there 
in  great  pover^  and  humility,  spending 
his  days  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  in  devotion  to  the  Madonna, 
until  the  people  who  beheld  hia  great 
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piety,  died  oat  <  ▲  Mint!'  Hun  f€ 
ug  for  his  virtae,  he  kit  thii  p!aoe  and 
embiurked  in  a  ship  hoand  for  Tvnis,  in 
order  to  pay  his  deTotiona  to  St.  Paid. 
But  a  great  tempest  arose,  and  after  many 
days  Uie  ship,  instead  of  reaching  the 
desired  port,  iras  driyen  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  entered  the  port  of  Ostia. 
When  Alexis  found  himself  again  near 
his  native  home,  he  thought,  *  It  is  better 
for  me  to  lire  by  the  ehatity  of  my 
parents  than  to  bea  burden  to  strangers,* 
and  hoping  that  he  vaa  so  much  changed 
that  no  one  would  recognise  him,  he  en- 
tered the  city  of  Eome.  As  he  approached 
his  father*s  house,  he  saw  him  oome  forth 
with  a  great  retinue  of  serrants,  and  ac- 
costing him  humbly  besought  a  comer  of 
refuge  beneath  his  roof,  and  to  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fell  &om  his  table ;  and 
Euphemian,  looking  on  him,  knew  nut 
that  it  was  his  son,  nevertheless  he  felt 
his  heart  moved  with  unusual  pity,  and 
sranted  his  petition,  thinking  within 
himself,  '  AIhh  for  my  son  Alexis  1  per- 
haps be  is  now  a  wanilcrer  and  poor,  even 
as  this  man.'  So  he  gave  Alexis  in  charge 
to  his  servants,  commanding  that  he 
should  have  all  thin^  needful.  But» 
as  it  often  happens  with  rich  men  who 
have  many  servitors  and  slaves,  Euphe- 
mian  was  ill  obeyed;  for,  believing  AlexiB 
to  be  what  he  appeared — ^a  poor  rageed 
wayworn  bpggar — they  gave  him  no  other 
lodging  than  a  hole  under  the  marble 
steps  which  led  to  his  father's  door,  and 
all  who  passed  and  repassed  looked  on  his 
misery ;  and  the  servants,  seeing  that  he 
bore  all  uncomplaining,  roockt'd  at  him, 
thinking  htm  an  idiot,  and  pulled  hia 
matted  beard,  and  threw  dirt  on  his  head; 
but  he  endured  in  silence.  A  Ua  greater 
trial  was  to  witness  every  day  the  grief 
of  his  mother  and  wife ;  for  his  wife,  like 
another  Ruth,  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
house  of  her  fathers ;  ana  often,  as  he 
lay  in  his  dark  hole  under  the  6t«pB,  he 
heard  her  weeping  in  her  chamber  and 
crying,  *  0  my  Alexis  I  whither  art  thou 


gone?  IThy  hast  tlioo 
only  to  forsake  me  f '  And 
thus  tenderly  lamenting  and  iq^bratdii^ 
hia  absence,  he  waa  sorely  tempted: 
nevertheless  he  remained  stead&et 
Thus  many  years  passed  away,  anbl  his 
emaciated  frame  sunk  under  his  S8&^ 
ings,  and  it  was  revveled  to  him  that  he 
should  die.  Then  he  procored  from  a  ser- 
vant of  the  house  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote 
a  full  account  of  all  theae  thii^  and  all 
that  had  happened  to  him  in  hia  life,  and 
put  the  letter  in  his  boeom,  expecting 
death.  It  happened  about  thia  tnne,  oa 
a  certain  feast  day,  that  Pope  Innonpat 
waa  celebrating  high  maaa  bofioce  the 
Emperor  Honorius  uid  all  hia  ooiizt,8ad 
suddenly  a  voice  was  heaitl,  which  said, 
'  Seek  the  servant  of  God  who  is  aboat 
to  depart  from  this  life,  and  who  shdl 
pray  for  the  city  of  Borne.*  So  the  peo;^ 
fell  on  their  fiioes ;  and  an<]Uier  voioe  said, 
*  Where  shall  we  seek  him  ? '  And  the 
first  voioe  answered,  '  In  the  honse  <£ 
Euphemian  the  patrician.'  And  ]&iph»- 
mian  was  standing  next  to  the  emperor, 
who  said  to  him, '  What!  hast  thou  svh 
a  treasure  in  thy  house,  and  hast  not  di- 
vulged it?  Let  us  now  repair  thither 
immediately.'  So  Euphemian  went  befure 
to  prepare  the  way,  and  aa  he  apfocacbad 
his  house  a  servant  met  hiin,  saving 
'The  poor  beggar  whom  thou  Last 
sheltered  has  died  within  this  hour,  and 
we  have  laid  him  on  the  stepa  before  the 
door.'  And  Euphemian  ran  up  the  steps 
and  uncovered  the  face  of  the  beggar,  asd 
it  seemed  to  him  the  face  of  an  angel,  sorb 
a  glory  of  light  proceeded  horn,  it ;  and 
his  heart  m^ted  within  him,  and  he  fell 
on  his  knees ;  and  as  the  ejuperor  and  his 
oourt  came  near,  he  said,  *Thia  is  the 
servant  of  Ood  of  whom  the  voice  spake 
just  now.'  And  when  the  pope  aaw  the 
letter  which  was  in  the  dead  hand  of 
Alexis,  he  humbly  asked  him  to  deliver 
it;  and  the  hand  relinquished  it  forth- 
with, and  the  chancellor  xead  it  aloud 
befora  all  the  ajacmbly.'* 
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[The  First  Part.] 

[How  Ghiy  nndertakeB  to  fight  a  Danish  Giaat] 

When  :  meate  A  drinke  is  great  pleni^jirey    [page  349]  a* 
then  lords  and  Ladyes  still  wilbe, 

&  sitt,  &  solace  Ijthe ' ; 
then  itt  is  time  ffor  mee  to  speake 
of  keene  knights  &  kempes  '  great, 

sucli  caiping  fibr  to  kythe,* 


how  they  hane  conquered,  for  Englands  right : 
B    mth  hebne  vpon  head,  with  halbert  ^  bright, 
finU  ofb  &  many  a  sithe  ^ 
they  *  hane  bnmt  by  dale  and  downe, 
citye,  castle,  tower,  A  towne, 
13        &  made  beanies  vnblythe ; 

made  Ladyes  ffor  to  weepe  with  dreery  mood, 
when  theire  ffi^einds  onght  ayled  bnt  good, 

their  hands  '  to  wring  and  writhe.^ 
16    of  all  cranioles  £EiBirr  and  neere, 
were  ^  any  deeds  of  ormes  weere,'® 

the  most  I  prayse  Sir  Ony 

of  warwicke  I    that  noble  knight 
20    ofb  times  ffor  Englands  right 
hath  done  ffnll  worthylye ; 

yett  hee  kept  itt  as  prinilye 

as  tho  itt  had  neuer  beene  hee, 
24        wfthout  noyse  or  orye. 

&  when  he  came  oner  the  salt  ffome 
fftom  Str  Terrey  of  Gorwaine," 


IteUaf 
knights  and 
waiiion 


who  have 


and  towns. 


and  made 
women  vreep 
for  their 
friends. 


AboTeaU 
heroes 


Ipnt  Ony  of 
Warwick, 


who  kept 
eeorethis 
noble  deeds 
for  Bngla&d. 


When  he 
came  back 


*  soft,  gentle.— p.    liaten  to.— F. 

'  kempa^  a  soldier,  Champion ;  kemp^ 
to  contend.    Scot  yid.  Oil  ad  G.D.~I% 

'  A.-S.  cytoi,  to  make  known,  relate. 
— F. 

«  hanbeik.— P. 

*  mthe,  neefl  (time)  Lye;  Chai^cer. 
—P. 

«  Tha  DiiM0,->P. 


'  Ma  lands.— F.   hands.— P. 

•  The  author  wrote  "  wry." — Dyce. 

•  where. — ^P. 

'*  There  is  a  tag  to  the  e, — ^F. 

>^  Sir  Thierry  of  Gnrmoise)  in  the  Af- 
fleck fiomance  as  analysed  by  Ellis,  first 
Ony's  opponent,  then  the  friend  rescued 
by  him.  See  EUis,  p.  204,  214,  218, 
223  (ed.  Bohn).— F. 
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•■"■■I 


■Old  had 
■worn  to 
labdiMall 


NoBnffllili 
knight  dMH 
fight  him. 


Athditaa 
pnqri; 


S6 


40 


44 


48 


52 


56 


a  knight  of  maane  and  moode^ 
ffor  ffeare  lert  any  one  ahold  him  know, 
he  kept  him  in  silly  beggan  rowe 

where  ener  hee  want  or  stood ; 


ft  eofir  he  spened^ 

how  they  ffioed  att  warwickey 

A  how  they  lined  there. 
Kmi^  Athel8[t]oine,  the  tmth  to  say, 
att  the  towne  of  winohester  there  he  lay 

wfth  one  soe  royaU  a  fbre. 


the  Xing  of  Denmarke,  Anelooke^* 
he  into  England  brought  a  fflodka 

al  bearnesas  breemeasbeare'; 
ft  wvth  him  a  Gyant  staffe  ft  starkOy 
a  Lodlye  devill  oat  of  Denmarke : 

such  another  yon  neoer  saw  yore : 

hee  was  rayed  riohlye  with  royaU  pbte 
both  legg  ft  arme,  yon  may  well  wotfc^^ 

in  armor  bright  to  be  seene ; 
he  brought  weapon,— who  list  ffor  to  read — 
more  then  any  cart  could  lead,* 

to  ding  men  downe  by-deene ; 

ft  swore  othes  great  and  grim, 
that  all  England  ahold  hold  of  him, 

or  he  would  kindle  their  care, 
then  in  England  there  was  neuer  a  kwi^&t 
thai  onoe  with  him  durst  ffight^ — 

fiull  sore  *  he  did  them  dread,^ — 

neither  with  Auelocke  nor  Athelstone. 
then  our  Kmg^  to  Christ  he  made  his  moane^ 


'  i.e.  enquired. — ^P.  There  are  two 
■tiokes  for  the  second  t  in  prittilicke,^—V, 

'  Anlaf,  in  the  Affleck  MS.  The 
change  hero  ia  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Bomance  of  Hayclok  the  Dane. — ^F. 


*  boare,  q. — ^P.     Bore  ia  the  ngnlu 
word. — ^F.  *  wate,  weet,  q.— P. 

'  forti   pro  (lade,  ie.)  load,   A.-S. 
hladan,  B.  ueden. — ^P. 

•  soe  aore. — ^P.  *  dare,  q.— P. 


<\^^ 


(•>     TIK 
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A  to  hiB  moiher  bright  to  be  seene. 
then  one  Nigbt  as  our  Kmm^  lay  in  a  vision, 
there  came  an  Angell  downe  £Brom  heauen 
80        to  letfc  him  vndentaad  ^ : 

he  sayd, ''  rise  vp  in  the  morning  by  prime,* 
&  goe  to  the  gates  in  a  good  time ; 
an  old  man  shall  yon  ffind  there, 
64    botb  with  his  scripp  and  his  pike, 
as  iha^t  hee  were  palmer  like, 
lowring  '  ynder  his  here/ 
ypon  thy  knees.  Sir  Kui^,  looke  thou  kneele  him  to, 
68    h  pray  him  the  battell  to  doe^ 

ffixr  his  lone  thai  Many  bore.**' 

with  thai  the  AngeU  yaniBhed  away, 
bat  more  of  this  Gyant  I  hane  to  say. 

75  as  I  hane  heard  my  Elders  tell, 
he  was  soe  ffonle  &  soe  great  oonrse,^ 

That  neither  might  beare  him  steed  nor  horsse ; 
men  thongbt  he  came  fi&om  hell. 

76  the[n]  bespake  a  Sqnier  prinilye : 

*'  where  is  the  'Knight  men  call  Sir  Guy, 

some  time  ^  in  this  land  did  dwellP 
or  Sir  Arrard  *  of  arden  alsoe  P 
80    the  one  of  these  might  thither  goe 

the  Gyant  ffor  to  qnell.'* 

then  bespake  him  an  Erie  in  f  Aat  while, 
&  sais,  '*  Sir  Guy  is  now  in  Exile, 
84        no  man  knowes  wh[i]ther  or  where ; 

he  had  bnt  one  sonne,  &  he  hight  Bainbome ; 
a  merchant  stold  him  fSrom  waUingford  towne, 
oner  the  seas  with  him  to  ffare ; 


TJKIVEESiTY 


■naiigd 
oomestohlm 
in  a  virion. 


and  twill  Mm 
togoenr]/ 
to  the  gatei, 
where  he'll 
find  en  old 
maniikea 
pelnier. 


mmhemiut 

fl^the 
^ant. 


[iwgeUO] 


(Aeindra 
■eyiBlrOiiy 


<nr  Sir 
▲mid  off 
Axden 
would  fight 


"Alilbnt 

Oturisln 

exile* 


Hie 

RainboroaU 

stolen; 


*  him  ken  aright,  q. — ^P. 

*  Frime,  the  first  houre  of  the  day  (in 
Summer  at  fonre  a  docke,  in  Winter  at 
oigfat).    GotoiraTa — P. 

*  Only  half  the  » in  the  MS.— F. 
«  hair,  q.^P.    herea)iair.«'F. 


•  baie,  q. — ^P. 

•  i.e.  Gozpae. — ^P. 

*  <MM  in  Uie  HS.^P. 

*  Sir  Herand,  Guy's  trusty  companion, 
then  *<in  a  dungeon  on  the  coast  of 
Atrica."    £Uis,  p.  198,  284.-'F. 
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Mix, 


tUBlDife% 

Ony,to 
daid.**) 

Vnct 
voontagf 
Athelseui 
goes  to  the 


88    ^^  ihe  Erie  &  tbe  Goimteese  beene  bodi  dettii. 
Dame  ffaliz  is  sore  adiead 
of  1  her  Lord,  Sur  Gnya. 

''  her  fiather  and  mother  beene  dead  her  ffiroe ; 

»s    £  aoe  shoe  thinkoB  Scr  Guy  is  aboe, 
the  flower  of  knighthood  bold.*' 
then  Earlye,  as  soone  as  itt  was  day, 
our  King  to  the  gates  tooke  his  way, 

98        hisfforward*  flbr  toholdL 


flndaaaoM 
Bum  In 

dXMi, 


him  to  fight 
the  giant. 


light  certaine  tmth  to  tell, 
he  ffoxmd  *  a  man  in  the  same  apporell 
as  the  Angell  before  had  him  told. 
100    ypon  his  knees  the  King  kneeled  him  to, 
and  prayd  him  the  battell  doe, 
ffor  his  lone  tJiat  Indas  sold. 


ThePftlBMr 


ho  Is  too 


Athelatan 
■ayi 

GodwUIa 
that  he 
■hoidd  fight. 

"Than  I 

aaawenha. 


then  answered  the  Palmer  right, 
104    A  sayd,  **  in  England  yon  bane  many  a  KaiigJii 
the  battell  that  may  doe. 

I  am  bmsed  in  my  body,  &  am  vnyeeld  ^ ; 

alas,  I  may  no  wepons  welde ! 
108       behold,  &  take  good  heede  * !  " 

our  King  sayd  the  palmer  yntill, 
"well  I  wott  itt  is  gods  will 

you  shold  helpe  me  in  my  need  ^ ! " 
iia    "If  thai  be  soe,'*  the  palmer  did  speake, 
"  by  the  might  of  Christ  I  shall  thee  wreake,^ 

if  I  had  armour  &  sheild." 


▲fhelBtaa 


our  King  of  this  bee  was  fiUl  ffidne, 
116    A  Boe  were  all  his  lords  certaine. 


>  for,  q.— P. 

*  affreement:  with  the  angel?— F. 

■  MIS.  fikund.— F. 

^  mmiekle  or  anweU,  q.  Chaac. — ^P. 


*  Then  take   good  heed   theieto,  q. 
—P. 

*  in  the  field,  q, — P. 
'  reT6Dge*~-P« 
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to  a  Chamber  they  odd  him  Lead ; 
they  Bought  vp  Armonr  bright  and  fEbire, 
inoogh  ffor  aaj  King  to  haue  in  store,' 
120        A  they  befit  they  did  him  bidd. 

bat  meete  for  his  body  there  was  none, 
he  was  soe  large  of  blood  and  bone, 

the  fferssest*  that  ener  was  ffedd. 
124    the  day  of  battell  drew  neere  hand ; 
bat  5  dayes  before,  as  I  vnderstand, 

oar  king  was  sore  aflErayd. 


ciffnUn 
p. 


iBt  BOIM 

wmflthim. 


Tbe 


dayol 


of 

»W1 


then  bespake  the  palmer  prioilye, 
128    "  where  is  the  Knight  men  call  Sir  Gnye  P 
sometimes  in  this  land  he  dyd  dwell  * ; 

once  I  see  him  beyond  the  sea ; 

his  Armonre  I  thinke  wold  seroe  mee 
132        in  battell  stifflye  to  stand." 

the  King  did  thereto  assent ; 

the  Kings  messenger  to  warwicke  went^ 

the  Coontesse  soone  he  ffonnd.^ 
136    before  her  he  kneeled  him  on  his  knee^ 

prayed  her  of  the  annor  belonged  to  Stir  Qny 

when  he  was  a-liae  lioande.^ 

shee  saoght  yp  armonre  fiBftire  to  bee  seene: 
140    Str  Gnyes  sword  was  sharpe  A  keene, 
himselfe  was  womit  to  weare. 

to  the  towne  of  Winchester  they  did  itt  bring.; 

fioll  gladd  l^erof  then  was  the  King^ 
144        &  many  thai  with  him  there  were. 

then  th£  rayed  the  palmer  anon-right 

with  helme  vpon  head,  wtth  halbert  ^  bright ; 


ThePftlmer 


thatOay'f 

annonrwill 

flthlxn. 


Athdftui 
sends  to  tbe 
ConntOM  for 
It, 


andtbB 
■ends  It 
teck.wifh 
Out's  moid. 


They  Mm 
him. 


'  to  wear,  q. — ^P. 

'  MS.  fferllMt— F. 

>  he  did  dwell  in  this  land,  q. — ^P. 


*  fimd,  q.— p. 

*  aliye  on  ground,  q.— P. 

*  hauberk,  q.^-P. 
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aoT  AXD  oonjaMuma. 


UMlrliki 
forth. 


WbflD  bs 

geliitotiM 

Add 


Oflydto- 

BMNUltllt 

toChiUi 


tognuithim 
•trength  to 


freeSnglaod 
from  Um 
Danldijoka. 


Ths&ha 


vringa 
toe  Midi 


Into 


andAthd- 


llO  MTW 

aawftnyone 
do  that 
except  Sir 
Gny. 


ihqr  mught  bun  shefld  and  speare. 
148   Then  he  lope  on  horsbadce  wvdi  good  ente&t,  [p.u 
&  ttarOi  of  the  gates  then  hee  wenl^ 

hiB  ffoea  ffor  to  ffeare. 
then  al  be-spraad  ^  wae  the  ffeild 
16S    With  helme  ypon  head,  with  shining  sheild,' 
as  bieeme*  as  any  beare.^ 

A  when  the  palmer  all  the  annes  sawe, 
he  lighted  downe,  A  list  not  laoge, 
156       bat  he  mad  his  prayers  arright^: 
**  Christ !  that  suffered  wounds  5, 
A  raised  LaEaros  fiom  dath  to  liffe,^ 
to  grant  mee  speech  A  sight, — 
160   ft  saaed  danyell  the  Lyons  £5roe, 
A  borrowed  ^  Susanna  out  of  woe, — 
to  gprant  ts  strenght  &  might, 

'*  ^t  I  may  England  out  of  thraldomc  bring 
164    &  not  let  ynder  ^  the  danish  King 
haoe  litle  England  att  his  wilL" 

then  Without  any  sturopp  yerament 

into  the  saddle  he  sprent, 
168       A  sate  there  sadd  and  stilL 

our  King  said,  "  by  gods  grace 
this  riseth  ffirom  a  light  liuemes,^ 
and  of  an  Bgar  wilL 
172    I  neuer  kneww  no  man  ihat  soe  cold  haue  done, 
but  old  Stir  Ouy  of  warw[i]cke  towne, 
that  curteous  knight  himselfe.^^  '* 


*  MS.  albe  spread. — F.    all  bespread. 

*Vith    Hauberk   glitterand  bright, 
query. — P. 
»  MS.  breeue.— F. 

*  boar,  OK.— P.  Bore  is  the  old  word  ; 
but  the  rhyme  with  feare  makes  the 
change  necessary.    See  too  1. 89.— F. 

*  prayers  thore. — ^P. 


*  fifom  dead  on  live^  q. — ^P. 

'  borrow,  ab.  A.-S.  beorgan ;  sernipe, 
custodire. — ^P. 

*  delend.— P. 

*  nimbleness.  See  Uuer,  toI.  i.  p.  17, 
L  46.  Fr.  ddivre  de  sa  ftrtoimt,  aa 
actiye  nimble  wight.    CotgraTe.— F. 

!•  himseL    Boreal.  B.— P. 
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PI 


176 


2f  partem 


[The  Second  Part.] 

[How  Sir  Guy  fightfl  and  killfi  the  Danish  Giant] 

""The  Gyant  was  the  fi&rst  tJiat  tooke  the  place ;   Thefoai 
ygl je  he  was,  and  fifbnle  of  fface ;  \  ' 

the  danish  men  began  to  smile, 
he  wold  neither  ronne  nor  leape, 
bnt  layd  all  his  weapons  ypon  a  heape, 

&  dryd  ^  himselfe  for  guile 
that  he  might  choose  of  the  best, 
that  who-soener  wtth  them  hee  hitt, 

which  warr  th^t  hard  while. 


■tandastai, 
■ndtrin  his 


184   Tmmpetts  made  steeds  to  stampe  &  stare ; 
the  King  of  denmarke,  he  was  there, 

the  King  of  England  alsoe. 
then  the  King  of  Denmarke  a  booke  out  breade,* 
188    ft  sware  theron,  as  the  story  sajes,— 
behold  &  take  good  heed : — 

*'  if  the  Gyant  had  the  warre,' 
of  England  he  wold  nener  oleame  more, 
192        neither  nye  nor  ffiirr.^  " 

the  kinge  of  England  was  there  alsoe ; 
the  same  othe  he  sware  alsoe, — 
behold  and  take  good  heede,^ — 

196    "  if  the  pore  palmer  had  the  wore, 

of  England  he  wold  nener  claime  more, 

while  his  liffe  dayes  last  wold.*' 
&  thus  their  trothes  together  they  strake, 
200    they  said  their  poyntment  shold  not  slake, 
nor  exile  out  off  Arr.^ 


King 


tliattftlie 
Glint  ie 
beaten, 
bell  never 
claim 
Bngland 

Athelatan 
■ween  that 
if 


Mi  Palmer 
is  beaten 
he'll  not 
claim 
Bnfi^and. 


»  foTtk  dress' d.'—V.    tried,— F. 

*  breide,  bnude,  arose,  ^.,  also  pulled 
out,  drew,  01.  ad  Chsnc. — ^P. 

•  werreforwem. — ^P. 


*  f .«.  nigh  nor  far, — ^P. 

*  corrupt — ^P. 

*  mold,  q.-.P. 
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TteOlMii 

Ktbat 


kfllOT  dftfWIi 

Guy, 


Slid  CftWB 

Avelocke 
King  of 


TbeOb&t 
And  Gay 
croatoMi 
Uaadin 
twobwgM. 

OaypQihes 
hJilMigtoff 


Into  this 


Mjingthftt 


one  Is 
enough  to 
carry  tho 
▼IctorbadL 


ihen  the  (Jyant  lond  did  crye : 

to  the  King  of  Denmarke  >  theee  words  njB  hee, 

504  **  heboid  A  take  good  beede  I 
yonder  is  an  Band  in  the  sea ; 
flBrom  me  be  can-not  scape  away, 

nor  passe  my  bands  indeed ; 

505  **biit  I  sball  either  slay  him  mth  my  brand, 
or  drowne  bim  in  yonder  salt  strand* 

£&o  me  be  sball  not  scape  away, 
then  I  will  with  my  owne  band 
sis    crowne  thee  king  of  Htle  England 
ffor  euer  and  ffor  aye." 

thai  was  tme,  as  the  King  of  denmarke  tbonglit ; 
oomanded  2  harges  ffortb  to  be  brongbt| 
S16        A  either  into  one  was  done. 

the  Oyant  was  '  the  ffirst  thai  ore  did  passe. 
A  as  soone  as  bee^  to  the  Hand  come  was, 
bis  barge  there  be  tbrost  bim  fiom ; 

820    with  bis  ffoote  &  w^  bis  band 
be  thrust  bis  barge  £Gx>m  the  Land, 

with  the  watter  be  lett  itt  goe, 
be  let  itt  passe  ffrom  bim  downe  the  streame. 

884  then  att  him  the  Gyant  wold  £&eane  ' 

why  be  wold  doe  soe. 

then  bespake  the  Palmer  anon-right^ 
**  hither  wee  be  oome  ffor  to  ffigbt 

885  till  the  tone  of  vs  be  slaine ; 
2  botes  brought  vs  hither, 

A  therfore  came  not  both  together, 
bnt  one  will  bring  ys  bome.^ 


>  MS.  Bemmarke. — ^F. 

*  Cp.  "then  I  was  mre  of  a  rcming 
strand,**  Eger  &  Orime,  toI.  i  p.  360, 
1. 187.— F. 

•  It  shmcM  be  'Sir  Guy  waa.*— P. 


«  any.— F, 

•  frem^  frame,  interragare,  Jan.— P. 
'  Fei^  adds  (againe)    ?  Home  is  f<^ 
Aame.— F. 
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"  Sot  thy  Bote  thoa  hast  yonder  tyde,  [pa«B86S] 

oner  in  thy  bote  I  tmat  to  ryde  ; 

&  therfore  Oyant^  beware !  " 
tnunpetts  blew,  A  bade  them  goe  toote, 
236    the  one  [on]  horsbacke,  the  other  on  ffoote  * ; 

bnt  Gny  to  god  was  darre.^ 

Sir  Gny  weened  well  to  doo, 
he  tooke  a  strong  speare  &  rode  h[i]m  too, 
840       he  was  in  a  good  intent : 
althoe  he  rode  nener  soe  ffast, 
his  strong  speare  on  the  Gyant  hee  brast^ 
that  all  to  shiners  itt  went. 

S44    ft  then  Str  Gny  anon-right 

drew  ont  his  sword  that  was  soe  bright, 

that  many  a  man  beheld, 
&  on  the  Gyant  he  smote  '  soe 
24S    that  a  quarter  of  his  sheild  fell  him  firoe, 
enen  yntill  the  fifeild. 

the  Gyant  against  him  made  him  bowne  ^  ; 
horsse  &  man  &  all  came  downe 
252       ypon  the  gronnd  ^  soo  greene. 
throughout  Sir  Guyes  steede 
the  Gyants  sword  to  the  ground  yeed  ® ; 
such  stroakes  bane  seldome  ^  beene  scene. 


The 

tnunpflts 

flonnd. 


and  Sir  Ooy 
ohaisw. 


HeahiTon 

hiaqMoron 

tbeOi«it» 


dxwwibli 

■WORly 


•ndontaoff 
pMtof  hifl 
■hldd. 


ThaOlant 

knodaOny 

over, 


■ndotttghis 
hone  right 
through. 


256    then  Sir  Gny  started  on  his  feete  £full  lyte," 
&  on  the  Gyant  cold  hee  smite 

as  a  man  that  had  beene  woode ; 
&  vpon  the  Gyant  he  smote  soe  &st 
260   that  the  Gyants  strong  armour  ail  to*brast ; 
there-out  sprang  the  bloode. 


Ooycoti 


thronghthe 

OlanVs 

ennonr, 

anddmwe 

Uood. 


'  There  is  a  mark  between  the  /  and 
o  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  deare,  q. — ^P. 

*  tnote  in  the  MS. — F. 
«  ready.— P 


*  One  stroke  too  many  in  the  MS.— F. 

•  passed. — P. 

*  sold  or  seold,  q. — ^P. 

•  Light,  q.— P. 
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TheOiant 
knooksoff 
thejewelkd 
cnttof 
Gay's  helm. 


then  iihe  Gyant  hiit  Str  Guy  vpcm  the  heboe ; 
abone  on  bis  head  the  Bt3X3ake  iit  ttoH ; 
864       itt  was  With  stoneB  sett^ 

itt  was  with  precyous  stones  made ; 
Sir  Gnys  heknett  neere  assander  yode  > ; 
such  staroakea  of  men  beene  diade. 


M)4  ttmi 
ttdnlMve 

to  drink; 


hell  IH  Guy 
do  the  I 


him  leave. 


theOiant 
drinks. 


•ndthey 
fight  tUI 
noon. 


26S  then  the  Gyant  thirsted  sore ; 

some  of  his  blood  he  had  lost  there  *; 

A  this  he  sayd  on  bye : 
''  good  BiVf  &  itt  be  thy  will, 
279  gine  me  leane  to  drinke  my  fiSU, 
ffor  sweete  S*  Ghaiytye ; 

''  and  I  will  doe  thee  the  same  deede 
another  time,  if  thoa  bane  neede, 
876       I  tell  the  certainlye.'' 

**  why,  ypon  thai  oonenant,"  Str  Ghiy  can  saying 
'*  goe  ft  diinke  thy  fi&U,  &  oome  againe, 
and  heere  lie  abyde  thee." 

sso  beside  them  there  the  riner  ran ; 
the  Gyant  went  A  refl&esht  him  then, 

A  came  finll  soone  againe. 
firom  thai  itt  was  lowe  prime 
S84   till  itt  was  bye  noone, 

th£  delten  strokes  with  maine.' 


ThenGny 
thlTBto 


but  the  sword  that  Str  Gny  had  lead, 
therewith  be  kept  his  head, 
888       stoode  oft  in  pcynt  ffor  to  be  slaine* 
then  Str  Ghiy  thirsted  sore ; 
he  had  rather  bane  had  dranke  there 
then  bane  had  England  &  almaigne  * : 


>  yade.— P. 

'  So  Cliaueer  BB  1853,  pro  th»,  Tel 
there,  metri  gratia. — P. 


■  amaine,  q. — P. 
*  Geoonany. — ^P. 
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292    "  good  Sir,  iff  itt  be  thy  will, 

lott  me  goo  now  &  drinke  my  ffill, 

beffore  as  I  did  thee." 
**  nay,"  then  sayd  the  Gyant^  *^  I  were  to  blame 
296   ynleBse  that  I  knew  thy  name, 
I  tell  thee  certainlye." 

"  why  then,"  quoth  hee,  "  He  nene[r]  swicke ' ; 
my  name  is  Gny  of  warwicke ; 
300       what  shold  I  longer  layne  '  to  thee  ?  " 
the  Gyant  sayd,  **  soe  might  I  swinke,' 
doest  then  thinke  He  let  thee  drinke  P 
no !  not  ffor  all  Cristentye ! 

304    "Ahha!  "  qKoth  the  Gyant,  "  haue  I  Sir  Gny  here  ? 
in  aU  this  world  is  nofc  a  ^  peere. 

ffor  ought  that  thou  can  doe  or  deale,'* 
thy  head  [I]  shall  present  my  Lady  the  Qaeeno, 
308   I  tell  thee  certainlye  [bedeene.]  ^  " 

then  Sir  Guy  towards  the  riner  came. 

the  Gyant  was  not  light,  but  after  him  went ; 
the  Gyant  Layd  after  Guy  with  strokes  strong, 
312       bat  Guy  was  light,  &  lope  againe  to  the  Land  ' ; 
ffor  ere  he  cold  any  stroke  of  Sir  Gny  woone,® 
Guy  had  beene  in  the  riner  ^  to  the  chnne,*^ 
&  dranke  thai  did  him  gaine. 

316    A  vp  he  start,  A  sayd  there : 

'^  then  ffonle  traitor !  I  will  thee  lone  noe  more  '> ! 
ffor  thy  trechery,  traytor,  thou  shalt  abny  ^* ! " 


andadcB  the 
OUnt  to  let 
lilm  drink. 


**Toanaytf 
yoa'U  tdl  mo 
yoar  name.** 


"  Ony  of 
Warwick.' 


"  Then  you 

sha'n't 

drink. 


niglve 
yonrbead 
to  my 

queen.** 


H< 
Qny  goei 
into  the 
riTsr, 


[page  868] 

nptohii 
chin,  and 
drinks. 


Then  he 
ivproachfle 
ttie  Otant 
for  hie 
tnachery, 


*  twUt,  hUiBte,  deeipere.    Lye.  G.D. 
102,  88.— P. 

'  lmH$  ee]ajte, — ^P. 
»  labor,  toiL— P. 

*  hia.— F.  »  delend,  q.— P. 

*  Added  by  Perov.— F. 

'  The  Gmnt  did  not  lag  behind  him 
long, 


But   layd  after  Guy  with  strokes 

strong. 
Gny  lope  on  tie  La»d  againe. — P. 

•  winne,  q. — P. 

*  Only  half  tHe  u  in  the  Ma— F. 
»•  chinne. — ^P. 

"  leare  no  mair,  q. — P. 
••reel,   q.— P.      Perhaps   "kneele": 
compare  I,  327. — Byce. 
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niMl  htta  htm 
«  stroke 


that  cuts 


Aown  to  bH 
skult. 


ilieso  words  spake  good  Sir  Gay, 
320   &  liflled  yp  liis  swordd  on  hje, 

&  saios,  '*  good  strookes  thoa  sbait  flecks." 
then  Sir  Quj  att  the  Grazit  smote 
a  dint  that  wondeHInll  bjteriye  bote : 
3S4       he  smote  assander  Iron  A  Steele ; 

Sir  Qajs  sword  through  the  basnett  ^  ran, 
&  glased  *  vpon  his  braine  pan, 
&  the  Oyant  began  to  kneele. 


The  Otftn( 
knn'*k<«  (Sny 
ilown. 


328   A  then  the  Gyant  att  Sir  Guy  smote 
a  dint  that  wonderffnll  'bitterlye  bote ; 

he  smote  Sir  Guy  downo  to  the  ground. 
Sir  Gay  was  neuer  soe  discomffitted  before ; 
33i   but  throngh  ^  the  might  of  him  that  Marye  borr, 
releeaed  him  againe  in  that  stonde. 


Onj  ttiinkii 
on  (*hri><t. 


he  thooght  on  Christ  that  snffered  woands  5, 
&  raised  Lasaras  ffrom  d[e]ath  to  lifie, 
336       &  vpon  the  crosse  was  wonnd, 
to  giae  him  graoe  to  qnitt  that, 
A  then  his  sword  in  his  hand  he  gatt, 
ft  narr^  the  Gyant  did  bee  stand,^ 


RtickBUie 
OUuit 

through  th^ 
broMt-pUfce, 


but  hraiks 
hiflswottl. 


340   A  att  the  Gyant  there  he  smote 

a  dint  that  wonderffall  bitterlye  bote ; 

throngh  his  brest-plate  his  sword  he  staked 
&  as  Str  Gay  wold  bane  wrested  itt  oat, 
344   his  good  sword  broke  wtth-oa[t]  all '  donbt, 
within  the  hiltes  itt  brake ; 


*  Ba$anet,  Helmet,  or  Hend-piece 
(Fireoch)OLadG.D.— P.  Aliffbthotmet, 
dhaped  like  a  skull-cap.    Fairholt^ — ^F. 

'  glanced  or  gniBod,  a.— P. 

'  or<  with  one  dot.  for  U  in  the  MS. — ^F. 


•  debnd.— P. 

•  i.e.  nearer.— P. 

•  stond,  q. — P. 

»  strake.  Qu.— P. 

•  witJiout  all,  q.— P. 
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A  iheratt  longhe  the  Daniah  King^ 
ft  Aihelstone  made  much  moiir[n]mg 
348       to  heore  how  the  Gyant  spake : 

**  now  ihou  hast  broken  thy  sword  &  thy  sheeld, 
here  is  no  wepons  ffor  to  weld ; 
therfore  yeeld  thee  to  mee  swythe,' 
352   &  I  will  thy  airand  soe  doo, 

A  to  Anelocke  onr  King  He  speake  ffor  thee, 

to  grant  thee  land  and  liffe, 
that  thou  dnrst  ffor  thy  Ghinalrye 
366   be  soe  bold  as  ffight  with  mee 

thai  am  '  soe  stiffe  and  stithe.'  '* 


Tbe  Giant 
taUahlm 


li«1iad 
tietfeer  yield 
•tonoe,  uid 

ATdocke 

will  grant 
him  land 
and  life. 


**  nay !  "  sayd  Sir  Ghiy,  *'  by  heanen  Queene, 
thai  sight  by  me  shall  nener  be  seene, 
[forsooth  I  do  thee  tell.] 
360  ffor  I  shall  kindle  thy  Kmi<^b  cares  ^: 

through  the  Might  of  him  <Aat  Marry  bare, 
with  stroakes  I  shall  thee  ffelL" 


Gvy 


the  Gyant  langht,  &  lond  gan  crye, 

364   ^  why  speakest  thon  masterSollye  ? 
hearke  what  I  shall  thee  tell : 
thon  hast  broken  thy  sword  &  thy  sheeld, 
A  thon  hast  noe  weapons  thy  selfe  to  weld, 

368       nor  ^  here  is  none  to  sell." 

**  no»"  sayd  Sir  Guy,  "  I  know  better  cheape ; 
yonder  lyes  a  great  cart-load  on  a  heape, 
thai  thon  thy-selfe  hither  did  faring.*' 
379   '*  then  th6  wold  langh  me  to  soome,  my  Lorcfa  manye, 
if  of  my  wepons  I  shold  let  thee  take  anye, 
my  selfe  downe  ffor  to  ding^." 


BntfiijBtbe 
Giaatk 


joo'Teno 
weapons  to 
fight  with. 


««nihelp 
myMlf  from 
your  heap.** 


*  aoon,   iastaatlj.— P.     There    is  a         '  Stithe,   rigidus^  taUdmi,   ttremntM, 
stroke  between  to  and  mee. — F.                    Lye. — P. 

•  ann  in  the  MS.— F.  *  care,  q.— P.  •  ?  MS.  now.— F. 
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l>«olahase. 


cnUoirtlw 
Ulant't 


iMiitoopt, 


TImDmim 


Am. 


And  t«k» 

thMrkiog 

hone. 


aa  they 
ftworoto 
cUlm 

Engliind  no 
more. 


then  Sir  Quj  to  the  weapons  went : 
376   a  danish  ^  axe  in  his  hand  hee  hent, 

&  lightlye  aboat  his  head  he  can  itt  ffling. 

the  Oyant  vpon  the  sholder  he  smote ; 

the  sword  and  arme  ffell  to  hys  *  ffoote, 
380       this  was  noe  leaainge. 

then  as  he  wold  hane  stooped,  as  I  vnde[r]stuid, 
to  hane  taken  vp  his  sword  in  his  other  hand 

to  hane  wreaked  him  of  that  wrathe, 
384   Sir  Guys  axe  was  sharpe,  A  share, 
the  Ojants  head  he  smote  of  there, 

bremel je  '  in  that  breath. 

A  then  the  Danish  men  gan  say 
388   to  our  Englishmen,  **  well-away  [im«»sm] 

that  oner  wee  came  in  yo«r  griste^  ! " 

they  ran  &  they  rode  oner  hill  &  slade  ^  ; 

mnoh  haste  home- ward  they  made 
392       with  sorrow  A  care  enough. 

they  hyed  them  oner  the  salt  ffome 
to  bring  the  King  of  denmarke  hame 

wtth  sorrow  and  mickle  care ; 
396   ffor  they  hane  left  behind  them  slaine 
a  fFoll  ffonle  Lodlye  *  swayne, 

both  of  head  and  hayre. 

ffor  their  trothes  they  had  tmfy  plight, 
400   that  ^  as  they  were  true  Kviig  and  Knight, 
of  England  nener  to  clayme  more.' 

A  then  to  the  body  they  sett  his  head ; 

his  sword  in  his  hand  was  lead,^ 
404       *  the  strongest  that  eaer  man  bo[re]. 


*  See  note  *  to  L  169,  p.  68,  vol.  i. 
-F. 

*  The  y  \b  dotted  as  in  old  ICSS.— F. 
■  hrtme,  ferox,  atrox.    Lye, — P. 

«  ?  MS.  male.— F. 

*  A.-S.  Mdf  a  slade ;  plain,  open  tract 


of  eonutiy.    Bosworth. — ^F. 

•  filthy.— P. 
»  laid,  q.— P. 

•  #  9iaiik0  4U  did  tkg  tikt  is  otwed 
out  at  tlia  bf^nning  of  this  line  in  the 
MS.— F. 
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corpse 


iB  buried. 


the  Gyants  blood  was  blacke  A  red,  TheOiant's 

his  body  was  like  the  beaten  lead, 

&  stanke  as  did  the  tyke.' 
408   then  ih6  Lajd  the  head  to  the  corse, 
ft  the  arme  againe  to  the  bodje  alsoe, 

&  boryed  them  both  in  a  diche.' 

great  hanocke  onr  Englishmen  made.  The  sn^iisii 

__  i^i»  »  -I*    innke  fun 

4 1 2   of*  the  great  cart-loade  of  weapons  thai  were  made/  over  his 

vrraponB. 

they  longhoy  &  good  game  they  made.^ 
tJiai  the  axe  out  of  Denmarke  was  brought, 
the  Gyants  head  of  to  smyte,^ 
416       th6  thanked  christ  that  tyde. 


&  then  the  King  beffore  the  palmer  did  kneele, 
sayeSy  **  thou  art  blest,  I  wott  itt  weele, 
of  god  and  our  Ladye." 
420   the  palmer,  in  his  hart  hee  was  Inll  sore 
when  he  saw  onr  king  kneele  him  before ; 

**  stand  vp,  my  lord ! "  sayd  hee, 
*'  ffor  well  I  wott  itt  was  his  deede 
424   that  ffor  Ts  vpon  a  crosse  did  bleede 
ypon  the  monnt  of  Caloarye.*' 

&  then  onr  king  after  Mat, 
in  the  honor  of  this  battell  great, 
428       this  deed  hee  caused  to  be  done : 

gard  them  to  take  vp  the  axe  &  the  sword, 
A  keepe  them  well  in  royall  ward, 
A  bring  them  to  Winchester  towne, 

432   A  hang  them  vp  on  St.  Swythens  church  on  hye 
that  all  men  ^  there  may  see. 


AtheUUn 
thanks  Guy, 


Onjr 


gives  the 
yictory  to 
Christ. 


AthdstAii 


has  the 
Giant's 
sword  and 
axehnng 
up  in 


St.  Bwikhin's 

Cbuzchin 

Winchester. 


*  tike,  Sieimu,  [tick,]  a  dog-louse. 
In  Sbikeepear  it  is  need  for  a  little  dog. 
JohneoD. — ^P. 

«  I)yke,  q.— P. 
•at^P. 

*  Uid,  q.— P. 


*  &  did  deiyde^  q. — P. 

*  that  smote,  q. — P. 

*  mem  in  the  M3. — F»  There  is  no 
tradition  in  Wincheeter  of  Guy*s  axe 
and  sword  ever  having  been  in  St. 
Svithin's  church. — ^Bailej. 
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thither  if  they  wold  ffiuv.^ 
I  teU  yoa  the  weupoDB  be  there  4  thore 
436   bat  of  this  matter  Ite  tell  yoa  mme^ 
haeiylye  and  eoone. 


[The  Third  Part.] 

[now  Sir  Qnj  tont  Honiiti  ud  sends  for  his  Wih  as  he  dies.] 


A|«ooeiiloB 


440 


•icglng 


3f  parte  << 


Then  all  religions  of  the  towne, 

they  mett  the  King  wtth  fiaire  pnxsession ; 

&  other  psaiines  amonge,* 
te  deom  was  theire  song, 
A  other  praifles  there  amonge, 

ikat  planaed*  the  Lords  to  pray. 
ih£  pnifferred  the  palmer  att  that  iyde, 
castleB  hye  &  towers  wyde^ 

good  horsses  to  assay, 
ooy  Mka  "  Nay,"  saies  he,  **  gine  me  that  is  mine, 

only  lor  his  , 

■tdTMid  443   my  soripp  &  my  pike  ft  my  slanen,^ 

A  lett  me  wend  my  way." 


who  offsra  444 

Got 

•ad 


Pika. 


ffor  all  they  praffarred  him  there, 
he  iForaooke  them :  wold  haoe  no  more* 
462       bat  that  with  him  he  bronght. 
''^^^  ft  then  onr  King  with  him  forth  on  his  way  went; 

goes  with  '  *' 

^^  to  know  his  name  was  his  entent; 


"  bat  all,"  he  sayd,  **  is  ffor  nought, 
Ony  talk  4^5   wtthoat  yoa  wilbe  swome  vnto  me, 

ffor  12  monthes  in  connoell  itt  shalbe. 


■  gone.— P.  a  Pilgrims  closke  or  mantle;  a  doske 

*  all  their  Psofms  'gsa  say,  q. — ^P.  for  a  tmnaller :)  or  a  sea-gowns;  or  a 

\  It  pleased,  q.— P.  coarse  high-eoUered,  and  shoft-fll«eQe>l 

!,  a  pilgrim's  mantle.     Sara"  gowne,  reaching  dovne  lo  the  mid-lrgi 


harda,  AngUce  a  sclavene.    Halliwell.      and  rsed  moet  bj  seamen  and  Ss/lors. 
Fr.  Etetamne  as  EBcUtaune  (a  long  and      CotgraTe,  A.D.  1611. — F. 
thicke  riding  doake  to  bears  off  the  xaiine ;         *  mair,  q.  — ^P. 
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by  him  tliai  all  this  world  has  wrought." 
A  when  our  King  had  swome  him  too, 
460    *'  whjy  my  name,"  he  sayes, "  is  Gnj  of  warwicke,  loo ! 
A  this  ffor  thee  I  haae  fiboght," 


him  under 
vow  of 


'*  0"  said  oar  King^  "  Sir  Quj^  abyde  with  mee, 
&  halfe  of  England  I  will  giae  thee, 
464       &  assnnder  wee  will  nener." 

'*  nay,  I  thanke  you  my  lord  cnrteoos  &  kind,' 
I  hane  a  pilgramage  great  to  wend, 
ffirom  sinne  my  sonle  to  coner,' 
468    Sometimes  I  was  one  of  your  Erles  wight,^  [pii8q;u.u] 
but  now  age  &  trauell  hath  me  dight  ^ 

ffarwell,  my  Lord,  ffor  euer ! 
for  to  warwicke  wend  will  I, 
472   to  speake  with  fayre  ffoelix  *  my  wiffc,  before  I  dye, 
for  nothing  I  had  leaner." 


AtheLttan 
offcnhiiu 
half  of 
Kuffland 
to  stay. 

Gay  rduHH, 
bo  must  go  a 
pllgrijiuiee 


U>  Waivtick, 

tone  his 
wlfo. 


he  had  beene  in  battell  stiffe  &  strong, 
&  smitten  with  wepons  that  were  long, 
476       A  bidden  many  a  droarye  day : 

when  th^  ported,  they  both  did  weepe. 
Sir  Guy  held  downe  the  hye  street<,* 
in  ^  warwicke  where  he  lay. 


»ny 
joamey.i 


480   &  when  he  came  to  warwicke  towne, 
his  owne  countesse  to  dinner  was  bowne 

&  all  masses  were  sayd. 
ffor  ffeare  lest  any  man  shold  him  Ken, 
484   he  sett  him  downe  among  the  poore  godsmcn, 
A  held  him  well  pleased.' 


to  Wam  ick, 
flnds  his 
CouBleMat 
dinner, 


and 

■its  down 
among  the 
poor 
godsmen. 


*  hend,  q. — ^P. 

'  pzoDOunoed   ib'twr;    perhaps   sever. 
-P. 
»  stout,  active. — P. 

*  Fdice,  in  Ellis.— F. 


*  ie.  the  Hiffh-wsy.    Qu.    the  high 
Boman  Road. — r. 

•  to,  q.— P. 

^  wtli-apaid,  q.  (cgdem  fere  sen^u.) 
—P. 
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TIM 


fMdiKliUy 
It 


OoyaoMiii 

MOIM, 


his  owne  Ladje  eaeiye  day  att  her  gate 
13  pafanen  in  oold  shee  take 
4M       to  dine  intfa  her  att  noone. 

Sir  Qnj  was  leane  of  cheeke  &  chin. 
A  thereffore  the  porter  lett  him  in, 
A  12  after  him  did  goe.* 


andhig 
Ladjgivsi 


him  wtae: 

Iwgivwitto 

hi« 


499  the  Ladjc  see  hee  was  ill  att  ease ; 
shee  ffoimded*  fiast  him  to  please, 

[and  did  him  make  good  cheere ;'] 
shee  iTett  him  a  pott  of  her  host  wine : 
496   he  dealt^  itt  aboat  him  at  that  time, 
aU  to  his  ffellowes  there. 


He 
loateof  hit 
Lady. 

8hebidih«r 
■tewaid 


then  after  dinner,  as  saith  the  booke, 
leane  of  his  owne  Ladye  he  tooke 
600       before  them  in  the  hall. 

the  Ladye  called  her  steward  ynto ; 
shee  sayd,  **  my  bidding  looks  thon  doe.'* 
"  Madam,"  hee  sayd,  "  I  shaU." 


iell  him  to 

COOMtO 

dintMrertfy 
day. 


504    **  why  then,  goe  to  yonder'  pore  palmer, 
A  bidd  him  come  enerye  day  to  dinner 

before  me  in  this  hall ; 
ffor  an  honest  man  *  he  hath  beeno 
508   when  he  was  yonnge  A  kept  cleane, 
as  may  be  well  scene.  "^ 


Tha  ttewaid 

girwOay 
ttw 


the  steward  wold  no  longer  abyde, 
but  went  after  the  palmer  that  tyde. 


"  ffone^  q.— P. 

*  fond,  fomnd,    to  try,   endeaTour. 

kB,/muUamt  tenure.  Uny,  Jon. — P. 

'  Aline WBiitififf: 

"And  bede  (or  £d)  him  make  good 
cheere."  q. — P. 


*  Mm  follows,  marked  out— F. 

*  uomder  in  the  MS.— F. 

*  MS.  me.     A.-a  mSff  is  a  rebOwD, 
friend,  neighbour. — ^F. 

'  as  may  be  eeene  of  all,  q.— F* 
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612       &  didas  the  Ladyehimbede;^ 

aaya,  '*  well  greetes  you  my  Ladye  mild  of  cheere, 
prayeB  you  enery  day  to  oome  to  dinner^* 
giffe  thai  itt  be  your  wilL' 


II 


516   the  palmer  made  answer  her  steward  vnto'; 
say,  ^'I  pray  to  christ  grant  her  that  meede 

that  welds  both  welth  and  witt ! 
a  litle  finrther  I  haae  to  fEare, 
6S0  to  speake  mth  an  hermitt  here, 
giff  I  can  wtth  him  hitt." 

**  aa  hermitt  is  dead,  I  ynderstand, 
A  here  a  hermitage  stands  vaoand, 
5S4       as  [I]  doe  vnderstand.**^ 

&  there  he  lined,  the  truth  to  say, 
till  itt  was  his  ending  day, 
&  serued  christ  our  King ; 
6S8   he  nener  eate  other  meate 
but  herbes  and  rootes  greate, 
io  dranke  the  water  of  a  springe. 

then  he  hyred  him  a  litle  page 

693   that  was  but  13  yeeres  of  age, 

he  was  both  jBbyre  and  ffeate  ^ ; 
A  eueiy  day  when  the  noone  beU  rang, 
the  litle  ladd  to  the  towne  must  gang, 

586       to  ffeitch  *  the  Ladyes  liuerye.^ 


Ooy  nji 


no  mist  fpi 
on  to  an 


dnpty 
hennlt 


iage 


Hegotv, 
lives  on 


bcrbt,  roots, 
and  water, 


and  his 


daUyat 

noon 

fetobsBtlM 

GoOUtGNS'S 

allowanoeto 
him. 


■  u  J*  Tadj  did  him  telL 
Ab  the  Lmjo  bade  him  till  or  tell. 
q.— P. 

*  dinnere,  q. — ^P. 

'  to  her  Steward  answer  made,  q.— P. 

*  Half  a  Sianta  or  more  wanting. 
These  eeem  to  he  the  Steward's  words. 
—P. 

•  MS.majhe/M/s. — F.    feate,q.— P. 
both  ffitjrre  and  ileate  waa  he." — bycc . 

•  to  fet,  q.— P. 


« 


'  deliTery,  allowance  of  food.  Fr« 
lAvfie^  A  deliuerie  of  a  thing  thata 
giuen ;  and  (but  lease  properly)  the  thing 
so  given;  hence)  a  Linene;  Ones  doth, 
colours,  or  deuice  in  colours  worn  by  hia 
serrants,  or  others.  La  JAtfrie  dn 
CkanoinfB,  Their  linerie,  or  corrodie; 
their  stipend,  exhibition,  daUlie  allow* 
anee  in  victnalls  or  money.  Cotgrare. 
— F. 
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▲t  last  A 
death* 
ntmu 
Ony; 


the  Ladye  waa  gladd,  as  I  Tnderataad ; 
ahee  gaue  itt  wtih  her  owne  handca,' 

and  gladd  itt  aoe  ahold  bee. 
540  Imt  there  he  lined,  as  aayth  the  booke, 
tiU  a  aickneaae  there  him  tooke, 

ihat  needlje*  he  must  dje. 


anaotfcl 

OOOMitO 

him 

to  warn  him 
heahaU 


one  night  aa  Sir  Chij  lay  in  vysion, 
544   there  came  an  Angell  downe  fl&om  heanen 
to  lett  him  ynderatand. 

he  was  as  light  as  any  leame,' 

as  bright  as  any  sum  beamea. 
548       wtth  that  wakened  Sir  Gny.^ 


[pa«aS56] 


BL  Mlchad, 
from  God* 


558 


He  aayes,  **  I  ooninre  in  the  power  of  lesus  christ  ^ 
to  tell  me  wether  thon  bean  eoill  angell  (ht a  good! " 

be  saydy  "  I  hett  Michall. 
I  came  ffrom  him  thai  can  both  loose  and  bind 
both  mee,  and  thee,  and  all  mankind, 

both  heanen,  earth,  and  hell." 


Sir  Guy 

MVQdshii 

pago 

to  tell  hill 
wife  to 
ooma  to  him* 


in  then  S«r  Ghiy  his  ring  ont  ranght 
556   to  the  Utle  ladd,  and  him  taught, 
A  bidd  he  ahold  *'  goe  snell ' 
to  her  that  hath  beene  true  to  mee, 
&  pray  her  to  oome,  my  end  and  ace ; 
560       ffor  nothing  that  shoe  dwclL^  '* 


The  page 

ffoeetothe 

OoantaM, 


the  litle  lad  made  him  bowne 
tin  he  came  to  warwicke  towne. 


•  hand— P. 

'  80  Chancer,  for  needs  must. — ^P* 
'  £Mm«,2n}i«,aflami»,aLight,ablaso. 
Chauc  Uny.   Jun. — ^P.     A.-S.   leouut. 

— F. 

*  Sir  Guy  wakende,  q. — P. 


*  JesQs'  blood,  q.  I  conjiiro  thee 
by  y  Roode.    Qil— P. 

'  sn^,  celer,pcrmx,cUus,a^ilU.  A.-S, 
sneL  Ljo. — ^P. 

'  dwcUe,  to  stay,  taiiy.  Cbaiic;  I>i- 
dwdia^  est  cossare,  monud.  Jan.  hyf- 
—P. 
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ilie  Counteese  soone  hae  fibnnd; 
964   before  her  he  kneeled  on  his  knee; 
aaitli,  **well'  greetoih  you  my  Lordf 
bat  be  is  dead  neere  band,* 


ErGuy! 


toUsher 
that  Ony  li 
dying. 


**  &  beere  be  bath  aent  to  you  bis  ringed- 
dee   ffoll  well  yon  know  this  tokeninge, — 
A  bidds  yon  bye  him  till.'* 
a  sqnier  wold  bane  brought  her  a  palffirey, 
but  shoe  tooke  a  neerer  stAy ; 


•adlUdilier 
toldni. 


572   ffor  taught  ne  sqnier  none  wold  abee  bane, 
but  ffollow  sbee  did  the  litle  knane  > ; 

the  way  was  fhyre  and  drye ; 
ffollow  sbee  did  the  litle  ffoot  page 
576   till  sbee  came  to  the  hennitage 
wheras  her  lord  did  lye ; 


Bho  f ollowa 
the  page 
to  the 
henaltage* 


A  then  the  lady  cartoons  &  snell, 
Tpon  his  bed-side  downe  sbee  ffell 
580       With  many  a  grwmons  grone. 
bee  looked  ypon  her  with  eyes  2,^ 
be  neoer  spake  more  words  bnt  these, 
saying,  "Madam,  lett  be  thy  fiare^!'* 


•ad  fells 
down  by 

Ony. 

groaning 

grievouuy. 

He  ten!  her 
tobeitllL 


584   a  man  ^Aat  had  scene  the  sorrow  sbee  bad, 
A  alsoe  the  contrition  that  shoe  made 

ffor  her  Lord,  Scr  Qny, 
they  wold  bane  shed  many  salt  teares*: 
588   soe  did  all  ikat  with  them  were, 
both  lords  eke  and  Ladyes. 


Toa'd  bATe 
cried  toeee 
her  iOROw* 


•  greeih  follows,  marked  oat,  in  the 
MS.— F. 

•  bond,  q. — ^P. 

•  cnt^fa^  puer. — P. 


*  with  his  eyes,  q.-^P. 

*  moDc. — ^P. 

*  nuiny  a  tearo,  q. — ^P. 
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die  and  Qnj 


only  40 


then  ahee  told  them  how  they  had  loned  long, 
A  were  manyed  togetiier  when  they  were  jounge, 

A  lined  together  bat  dajes  40 : 
&  afterward  ahee  neaer  him  see, 
by  no  knowledge  that  cold  bee, 

of  30  wintera  and  three. 


tMrdiild 


•DdBlr 
Amrto 
It  to 


596  then  ahee  told  them  of  much  more  woe :  . 
theire  yonngpe  child  waa  atolen  them  froe ; 

they  had  neaer  none  bat  ona 
S«r  Arrarde  of  Arden  after  him  went 
600  to  aeeke  the  child  with  good  intent^ 
that  waa  trae  of  borne  blood.^ 


604 


A  SB  ahee  can  '  theae  talea  tell, 
in  awooniog  downe  ahee  flfell 

vpon  the  groand  aoe  greene ; 
&  when  ahee  waa  reoorted  againe, 


The 

CoatiteM 
goestn  King 
AthelMtau, 


whoteUtbor 
how  Ooy 
•lew  the 
giant. 


ahee  wold  neaer  reet  nor  rowe  ' 
till  ahee  came  oar  king  vnto, 
608       her  to  wiahe  and  read. 

before  our  king  when  ahee  waa  brought, 
the  king  told  her  how  Str  Gray  had  fought 
A  amitten  of  the  Oyanta  head : 

6ia   *' ffiiat  hia  name  I  did  ffieane,* 

bat  he  aware  me  ihat  I  maat  leane  * 
ffor  a  12  month  and  a  day." 


Atlieltton 
TOWS  he'll 

bonr  Oaj  in 
Winchotor. 


the  king  aaid,  *^  aoe  chriat  me  aane ! 
616   thia  Erie  to  wincheater  I  will  hane ; 


'  of  true  blood  borne,  ^^P. 

•  i.  e.  gan. — ^P.    did.— F. 

'  A.-S.  row,  Kweet,  qoiet^  repoBe.-»F. 


*  ask.— P. 

•  coneeaL— F. 
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his  body  there  I  will  interred' 
but  all  that  about  him  there  cold  stand, 
they  cold  not  remoue  him  with  their  hands 
6S0       nor  ffurther  thence  him  beare. 


BQttal» 


OMmotbe 
moTodf 


a  new  purpose  there  th^  tooke ; 

they  made  a  graue,  as  saith  the  booke, 

before  the  hye  Altar, 
6S4   &  buryed  him  in  Warwick^,  the  truth  to  say. 
the  ladye  lined  after  him  but  dayes  40: 

And  there  was  buryed  alsoe.^  [page  wt] 


■ndSs  thteo- 
fora  burled 
In  Warwick, 
wittahla 
wife,  who 


&  then  they  ffounded  a  ffayre  abbey, 
6S8   ft  monkes  ffor  them  to  singe. 


thus  came  the  ktu^^t  out  of  his  cares,' 
that  had  beene  in  land  wyde  where, 
that  came  to  England  safe  againe. 


635  now  all  you  that  haue  heard  this  litle  lest,' 
I  betake  your  soules  to  lesus  christ, 

^  [to  saye  from  endless  pain,] 
ft  tluit  wee  may  on  doomesday 
come  to  the  blisse  that  shaU  ffor  aye, 

636  wtth  Angells  to  remaine.  ffins. 


Ble«  yoQ, 
•limy 
hMiml 
Km  yon  go 
to  bcATent 


*  aUwa,  Chaue.  idem.-*-P. 

•  can.— P. 


•  Proporly  Gwt—P. 

*  a  Line  wanting. — P. 
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[in  S  FMs.— P.] 

This  piece,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  lepresents  Bojaltj 
mixing  freely  and  genially  with  one  of  its  lowest  subjects.  AH 
the  splendours  of  majesty  are  for  the  nonce  laid  aside,  the  crown 
done  off,  the  sceptre  laid  down ;  and  the  King  wanders  foxtii  as  a 
common  man,  and  fraternizes  with  common  men.  SnA  a  de- 
scending from  its  height  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest,  was, 
as  we  have  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  King  and  Miller^  a 
picture  of  monarchy  highly  agreeable  to  the  popular  taste— {see 
p.  147  above).  The  value  of  the  following  piece,  however,  does  not 
lie  so  much  in  the  picture  of  such  a  fellowship  as  in  the  por- 
trayal of  a  villain's  life  and  circumstances  that  it  gives.  Tbe 
hero  of  this  piece  is  not  the  King ;  it  is  the  villain.  The  Eisg 
appears,  but  as  a  good-humoured  genial  presence,  who  can  forget 
his  dignity  and  enjoy  a  frolic  with  the  best  All  the  powers  of 
the  poet  are  devoted  to  the  description  and  portraiture  of  the 
villain.  He  understands  best  the  life  of  the  villain;  his  sympa- 
thies go  with  it ;  his  great  delight  is  to  depict  it 

I  incline  to  believe  that  the  piece  was  originally  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.'  It  professes  to 
describe  an  incident  that  took  place  in  the  days  of  King  Edward. 
It  adds : 

Of  thAt  namo  were  Kings  three ; 
But  EdwRrd  with  the  long  shankR  was  he» 
A  lord  of  grest  renown. 


Song  of  Kin^  Edward  LcmgshBnbs  tkH 
'  De  10  of  coarse  ^  i.e.  the, — H.  unlike  the  King  and  the  MiUar. — ^P. 

'  or  John  the  Reere,  i.e.  Bailifl^  Tid.  *  Mr.  Wright  atisigns  it  to  the  Utt<Y 

St.  23.    Soe  also  St.  7,  P*.  3.     An  Old      part  of  the  fourteenth  centmy.— H. 
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The  poem  then  was  written  after  the  death  of  Edward  III., 
that  is,  after  1377  and  before  the  acoession  of  Edward  IV., 
that  is,  before  1461.    Its  general  character  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  a  period  when  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
villain  were  brightening.    It  was  evidently  written  in  the  decad- 
ence of  feudalism,  when  the  darkest  ages  of  villenage  were  fiut 
passing  away.    The  bare  notion  of  making  a  villain  a  knight 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  any  man*s  mind  before  the 
fifteenth  century ;  nor  yet  the  bare  notion  of  a  villain's  delight- 
ing in  his  position.    The  lower  classes  had  already  felt  their 
strength,  and  made  their  strength  felt,  when  John  de  Reeve  was 
described  with  so  much  respect  and  pride.    The  great  rising  of 
Richard  II.*s  reign,  however  abortive,  however  completely  foiled 
it  might  have  seemed  at  the  time,  had  produced  a  lasting  effect. 
In  the  course  of  events,  kings  were  presently  to  assume  in 
earnest  that  position  of  leadership  which  Richard  had  taken 
lyingly  in  Smithfield  in  1381.     This  is  a  poem  of  mirth  and  of 
hope^  not  a  wild  angry  satire,  not  a  deep  bitter  moan.    That 
mighty  exodus  which  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  is  being 
accomplished.    The  house  of  bondage  is  being  left.    The  land  of 
freedom  is  coming  into  sight 

The  knight  had  had  poems  sung  and  written  in  his  honour  for 
many  a  long  year.  A  whole  literature  had  celebrated  him ;  he 
is  the  one  star  and  glory  of  the  old  romances.  The  yeoman,  too, 
had  had  his  praises  sung.  His  services  at  Cre^y  and  Poictiers 
had  ^ven  him  an  importance  and  a  celebrity  that  could  not  be 
forgotten.  He  had  become  a  name.  And  now,  at  last,  the  villain 
had  raised  himself  so  far  out  of  the  depths  of  his  abasement,  that 
h^  too  was  found  worthy  of  poetic  celebration. 

John  de  Reeve,  one  of  the  King's  bondmen,  is  represented 
here  as  extremely  well-to-do  and  comf<Htable  in  his  circum- 
stances, of  a  highly  independent  spirit,  with  a  supreme  contempt 
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for  pennilesB  oourtiera,  convivial,  and  indulging  his  disporitioQ 
in  that  respect.  He  is  indeed  a  somewhat  coarse-grained  fellcv, 
apt  to  brag  of  his  prosperity  when  he  can  do  so  secardy, 
illiterate,  prejudiced.  Altogether,  he  is  veiy  much  what  the 
average  Englishman  of  to-day  is— a  good-hearted  Philistine. 
But  one  thing  man  his  felicity — his  fear  of  the  King  and  the 
King's  purveyor.  This  constrains  him  to  conceal  his  lidiefs 
to  simulate  poverty,  to  shrink  from  intercourse  with  way&iers 
and  strangers. 

This  picture  of  a  villain's  life  may  seem  surprisin^y  bright 
and  cheerfuL  No  doubt  it  would  be  unwise  to  conclude  that  all 
the  members  of  his  class  were  as  sleek  and  affluent  as  this 
John  de  Beeve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  condode 
from  the  laws  that  regulated  it,  that  the  position  of  that  dass 
was,  at  least  in  the  latter  feudal  days,  for  the  most  part 
beggarly  and  wretched.  The  wall  of  partition  that  aepaiated 
the  villain  from  the  freeman  was  often  very  slights  The 
arbitrary  services,  the  exaction  of  which  chaFacteriaed  his  con- 
dition, assumed  in  course  of  time  a  definite  shiq^  so  that  his 
tenure  was  as  little  galling  as  those  of  his  neighbours.  He 
could  prosecute  his  own  interests  as  undisturbedly  as  they.  IGs 
social  state  would  be  nominally  inferior  to  theirB ;  but  his  oppor- 
tunities of  growing  rich  would  be  as  good,  with  few  drawbacks. 
Probably  there  would  be  often  little  to  choose  between  the  small 
yeoman  and  the  villain.'  Villains  too  had  fought  in  the  English 
ranks  on  the  famous  battle-fields  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  That  fearful  pestilence  that  ravsged  the  land  in 
1349  may  be  said  to  have  dealt  villenage  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  Free  labourers,  as  Eden  (in  his  SicUe  of  the 
Poor)  remarks,  are  first  specifically  recognised  by  the  l^islature 
in  1350.  The  First  Act  of  Kichard  the  Second  (o^.  6)  hss 
reference  to  complaints  urged  by  the  Lords  and  Commons^  that 

I  Cf.  V.  307  of  the  baUad. 
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villains  and  land-tenants  withdraw  their  serviceB  ^  under  pretext 
of  exemplifications  from  the  Book  of  Domesday,  and  by  their 
evil  interpretation  of  the  same  they  affirm  themselves  to  be  quit 
and  utterly  discharged  of  all  manner  of  servage,  due  as  well 
of  their  body  as  of  their  said  tenures,  and  will  not  suffer  any 
distress  or  other  justice  to  be  made  upon  them,  but  do  menace 
the  ministers  of  their  lords,  and  gather  themselves  together  in 
great  routs,  and  agree  by  such  confederacy  that  every  one  shall 
aid  other  to  resist  their  lords  with  strong  hand,  to  the  great 
damage  of  these  said  lords,  and  evil  example  to  other  to  begin 
such  riots."  These  combinations  did  much  to  advance  the 
position  of  the  working  classes,  as  unions,  with  whatever  ad- 
mixture of  evil,  have  done  since.  How  tremendous  was  their 
power  some  four  years  after  those  complaints  were  submitted  to 
tixe  royal  ear  and  measures  taken  to  satisfy  them,  is  illustrated 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  King  to  grant  the  four  points  of  the 
charter  the  assembled  mob  then  demanded  of  him.  The  roar 
of  that  mob  was  remembered  for  many  a  day.  (See  Chaucer^s 
Nonns  Prest  hU  Tale.)  Nor  were  there  wanting  at  the  same 
time  those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  those  insurgents  on  the 
most  general  grounds,  who  dealt  with  the  question  radically. 
Ideas  fiutal  to  the  notion  of  thraldom  were  now  growing  into 
jMredominance  in  France,  in  Flanders,  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  Church,  however  lax  its  practice,  had  again  and  again  raised 
its  voice  against  it.  There  is  nowhere  a  nobler  rebuke  of  it 
than  that  given  by  Chaucer's  Parson — <*  Thilke  that  thay  clepe 
thralles,"  he  says,  in  that  division  of  his  discourse  that  treats  of 
Avarice  ("  an  adaptation  of  some  chapters "  of  Frire  Lorens' 
Somme  dee  Vices  et  des  Vertus :  see  Mr.  Morris's  Ayenbiie  of 
iTVwyty  Pre£  p.  iL),  "  ben  G-oddes  people ;  for  humble  folk  ben 
Cristes  frendes ;  thay  ben  contubemially  with  the  Lord.  Thenk 
eek  as  of  such  seed  as  cherles  springen,  of  such  seed  springe 
lords ;  as  wel  may  the  cherl  be  saved  as  the  lord.  The  same 
VOL.  n.  0  0 
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deth  that  takith  the  cherl^  such  death  takith  the  lonL  Wherfcr 
I  rede  do  right  so  with  thi  cherl  as  thou  woldist  thi  lord  dide 
with  th^  if  thou  were  in  his  plyt  Every  sinful  man  is  a  dierl 
as  to  synne.  I  rede  the  oertes,  thou  lord,  that  thou  werke  in 
such  a  wise  with  thy  cherles  that  they  rather  love  the  than  drede 
the."  Such  words  as  these  said  more  perhaps  than  thek  utterer 
intended.  Certainly,  they  enahle  us  to  understand  how  the 
position  of  the  villain  grew  to  be  much  more  tolerable  than  its 
expressed  conditions  would  have  led  ns  to  expect 

Moreover,  the  villain's  hardships  must  have  been  greatly 
alleviated  by  that  resolute  independence  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  the  native  English  character.  The  "Ryigliff^i^nAn 
would  prove  but  a  stiff-necked,  obstinate,  troublesome  slave— his 
self-willedness  would  go  far  to  protect  him  from  the  wont 
excesses  of  the  hardest  master — ^his  surliness  would  often  a^ve 
him  for  a  shield. 

This  ballad  gives  us  a  view  of  both  the  private  and  public  life 
of  the  churL  We  see  him  as  he  goes  abroad,  and  we  see  him  in 
the  security  of  his  domestic  comfort  He  makes  no  secret  of  the 
cause  of  those  fears  which  make  him  so  chary  of  his  hoantality, 
which  induce  him  to  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  when  out  of  doonk 
See  V.  103  et  seq.,  v.  199  et  seg.  &c.  His  personal  i4>peaiaiice 
is  described  with  great  care  in  w.  52-57,  and  again  in  w.  593- 
650.  He  offers  his  guests  the  poorest  food  and  liquor  at  fixst 
(Compare  the  account  of  the  poor  widow's  '^sdender  meel"  in 
the  Nonne  Prtst  hia  Tale.)  No  doubt  his  fears  were  well  grounded. 
**  Thuigh  his  cursed  synne  of  avarice,"  says  the  Parson  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  **comen  these  harde  lordschipes,  thurgh 
whiche  men  ben  destreyned  by  talliages,  custumes^  and  caiiagei 
more  than  here  duete  of  resoun  is ;  and  elles  take  thay  of  hoe 
bondemen  amercimentes,  whiche  mighte  more  resonably  ben 
callid  extorciouns  than  mercymentis.  Of  whiche  mersyments 
and  raunsonyng  of  bondemen,  some  lordes  stywardes  seyn  that  it 
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is  rightful^  for  aa  moche  bs  a  cherl  hath  no  temporel  thing  that 
it  nys  his  lordes,  as  thay  sayn.  But  certes  thise  lordeshipes  doon 
wrong  that  bireven  here  bondemen  thinges  that  thay  never  gave 
hem."  When  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  proposed  in  the  first 
Parliament  that  met  after  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  '^  with  one 
accord/  writes  Knight  (in  his  Popular  History  of  England), 
«<the  interested  lords  of  the  soil  replied  that  they  never  would 
consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  bondmen.  But 
they  complained  of  grievances  less  inherent  in  the  structure  of 
society— -of  purveyance ;  of  the  rapacity  of  law  officers ;  of  main- 
tainers  of  suits,  who  violated  right  and  law  as  if  they  were  kings 
in  the  country ;  of  excessive  and  useless  taxation.''  '*  I  have  no 
doubt^"  says  Eden, ''  that  the  tax-gatherers  were  extremely  par- 
tial to  the  rich  and  oppressive  to  the  poor ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  above  instance  of  their  scrupulous  attention  to  levy  the 
utmost  farthing  on  petty  tradesmen  [certain  instances  he  has 
quoted  from  the  valuation  of  movable  property  made  at  Colches- 
ter in  1296,  see  Hot  ParL  L  228],  we  find  that  the  master  and 
brethren  of  an  hospital,  besides  their  cattle  and  com,  only 
accounted  for  one  household  utensil,  a  brass  pot,  and  an  Abbot 
and  a  Prior  paid  only  for  their  com  and  their  live  stock.  The 
Bector  of  St»  Peter's  seems  to  have  been  equally  fortunate." 

But^  on  whatever  account  John  de  Beeve  may  make  whatever 
pretence  of  direful  penury,  he  is  in  fact  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
may  say  with  Horace's  miser,  ''At  mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi," 
He  says: 

"I  go  ffit  in  a  nuaet  gown, 
2fy  hood  Ib  of  hoBittmadd  fafomMb 

I  wear  n«th«r  bnrnet  nor  green. 
And  yet  I  tiow  I  haye  in  itore 
A  thoneand  ponnds  and  some  deal  more, 

For  all  ye  are  prouder  and  fine. 

Tfaerefare  I  eaj,  aa  mote  I  thee, 
A  bondman  it  ii  good  to  be, 
And  oome  of  carles  kin ; 

oo2 
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For  md  I  be  in  toreni  8«t, 
To  drink  m  good  wine  I  will  Dot  let 
Am  London  Edwszd  or  hit  Qoaen." 

TlieEerlnid:  "  Bj  godee  might* 
John,  thon  ut »  eomelj  knight 

And  ■twdy  in  eroy  fraj." 
** A  knis^tr  qnoth  John,  "do  swny  fo  ehame! 
I  nm  the  Kiogfe  bondoian : 

Sneh  wMte  wocdf  do  avsj. 

**  I  know  yon  not  in  your  cetate ; 
I  nm  misnnrtond,  well  I  wot ; 

I  will  not  thereto  my  nay. 
But  if  any  each  do  me  wrong 
I  will  fight  with  him  hand  to  hand 

When  I  am  dad  in  mine  array." 

We  mast  now  commend  thifi  most  interesting  ballad  to  onr 
readers.' 


*  The  Editon  hare  reeeiTed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Archdeacon  Hale, 
whom  they  here  b^  to  thank : 

GhaitHhoan,  Dee.  18, 1M7. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
the  opportonity  of  reading  the  intereating 
ballad  of  "John  de  Beere."  That  he 
^fff'g"*^^  himaelf  as  the  King's  bond- 
man, eeems  to  me  to  imply  that  he  was 
of  TiUain  rank.  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  king^a  bondmen,  nativi  and 
villains,  were  proud  of  their  position,  aa 
being  attached  to  royalty,  ana  as  haying 
the  prinlege  of  tenants  in  ancient  de- 
mesne, of  not  being  impleaded  or  dis- 
trained except  in  the  king's  oonrta.  It 
wonldseem  from  the  Act  <?  Bachard  the 
Second,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
prefiuse,  p.  662,  that  they  made  nse  of 
this  privilege  to  withdraw  their  aerfieea 
from  the  lords  of  manors  in  which  they 
were  tenants,  and  that  they  were  in 
reali^  leaders  of  that  resistance  to  the 
rights  of  the  lords  which  produced  the 
distorbances  of  Tjrler  and  Osde.  Except 
tffldZfl^  atf  vohmtaUm  dcmmij  none  of 
tha  sonriees  dne  from  the  Tarions  clssses 
of  Tillaias  ^pear  to  me  cruel  or  unjust. 


prmdial  eervice  beus  the  tent  pid  f« 
the  possession  of  lana  by  the  villsiii  eUn- 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  u  trida 
increased  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries^  the  tradesmen  beeiiM  poi* 
sessors  of  riUain  land,  and  thst  u  tbo» 
lands  were  accumulated  in  ftm  hudi, 
the  pnedial  service  became  moredificnlt 
to  be  rendered,  as  well  as  moraanit^ 
able  to  the  peraonal  positioB  of  the 
tenant,  who  might  himself  be  t  tm- 
holder,  liber  tmeiu,  and  yet  me» 
yillainland.  John  de  Beere  bed  Moa» 
rich;  his  name  impliee  that  he  bad 
come  from  a  fomily  who  held  oflke,  poe- 
sibly  in  a  royal  manor ;  the  boiee  m 
which  he  liyed  haying  a  ball  sad  t  daiii 
indicates  the  superior  chaiader  ti  h» 
tenement  I  may  also  lemaik  tbit  h» 
abode  was  in  the  eouth-west  eoootiT. 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  my  leeoUetfMA' 
royal  manors,  and  consequently  taufl^ 
in  ancient  demesnes,  abound  in  ^"^ 
and  Somerset.  The  descriptioD  of  hi^ 
house  would  lead  to  the  ides  tbit  he 
dwelt  in  the  hall  of  the  danefse.  He 
was  of  the  eame  frveledge  (p.  564) » 
his  two  neighbours ;  but  it  «u  iA<^ 
wards  (p.  69S),  that  they  wwe  n^ 
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[The  First  Part.] 


[How  Jolm  at  first  aToids  the  King,  and  than  takai  him  homa^] 


uOD :  through  ihy  might  and  thj  meroj, 
all  that  loueth  game  and  glee, 

their  BooleB  to  heauen  bringe ! 
best  is  mirth  of  all  solace ; 
therfore  I  hope  itt  betokexia  grace, 

of  mirth  who  hath  likinge. 


Qodbl«i«U 
wboloTt 

Itl 


IS 


as  I  heard  tell  this  other  jeere, 
a  clarke  came  out  of  Lancashire  : 

a  roUe  ^  he  had  reading, 
a  bonrde  *  written  therein  he  ffoond,* 
ihat  some  time  ffell  in  England,^ 

in  Edwards  dayes  our 


▲  Liooa- 

■hlnotark 

fonad 

thSsitorj 


•t  Bdwiid 


by  East,  west,  north,  and  Scathe, 
all  this  realme  well  mn  *  hee  cowthe,* 
casUe,  tower,  and  towne. 


I  shall  be  yery  glad  if  what  I 
hare  written  shonld  seem  to  throw  light 
upon  the  condition  of  John  de  BeeTe. 
And  I  remain, 

Yonrs  Yerj  finthfUilj, 
W.  H.  Hau. 

Mr.  Toolmin  Smith,  in  a  oommnniea- 
tion  made  to  the  Editors,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Beere  *'  was  the  King^s  ooUector 
of  local  does— in  other  words  the  Farmer 
of  the  taxes.  He  was  in  hond  to  the 
King  (as  all  ooUeetors  still  are)  to  remit 
tmlr,  and  hence,  and  not  as  a  Tassal, 
his  bondsman.  The  collector  would  only 
be  afraid  of  the  King  because  he  did  not 


want  it  known  what  a  capital  baigain 
he  had  made,  lest  the  price  paid  by  nim 
for  his  office  should  be  raised.**  But 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  ballad 
to  justify  this  interpretation  of  the 
Beeve's  fear.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  the  confbsion  of  the  terms 
••  bondman  "  and  **  bondsman." — H. 
>  rolle.— P.    Qu.  MS.  rolda.— F. 

•  i.e.  Jest    Junius. — ^P. 

•  fonde.--F. 

«  Englonde,  qu. — P. 

•  i.e.  run  over. — ^P. 

'  oouthe,  could.    So,  'he  ne  couth/ 
He  could  not.     Gloss,  ad  G.  Doug. — ^P. 
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le    of  Oust  name  were  Kings  8 ; 

but  Edmud  wvOi  the  long  ahankeB  was  Kee, 
a  Lord  of  great  renowne. 


On*  day.  oat 
bawklng.tbt 
KlngloMi 
•Ubk 


as  ibe  Ktii^  rode  a  hunting  ypon  a  day, 

so    8  fikwcons '  ffiew  away ; 

he  ffollowed  wonderons  tEaeL 
th4  rode  vpon  tiftor  horsses  itet  tjrdoy 
they  rode  finih  on  eoay  sidSy 

S4        the  oonnivythej  out  oast; 


foDowcn 


fBrom  morning  vntill  eaenJnge  late, 
many  menn  abroad  they  gate 

if?andring  all  alone ; 
28    the  night  came  atfc  the  last ; 
there  was  no  man  that  wist 

what  way  the  King  was  gone^ 


Binhopuidl 
•ttBuL 


ThethiM 
Uwe  their 


S6 


sane  a  Bishopp  i  an  Erie  ffiree 
(hot  was  allwayes  the  king  foil  nye» 

&  thns  then  gan  they  Bay : 
"itt  is  a  fifolly,  by  St.  lohn, 
ffor  YS  thns  to  lyde  alone 

Boe  many  a  wilsome  '  way; 


UdtlM 

weather  to 

TCXytMML 


40 


"  a  King  and  an  Erie  to  xyde  in  hast, 
a  bishopp  fiom  his  coste'  to  be  cast^ 

ffor  hunting  sikerlye.^ 
the  whether  happned  ^  wonderons  fll, 
all  night  wee  may  lyde  ynakill,* 

nott  wotting  where  wee  bee.** 


>  8  [of  his]  hwiA     On.— P. 

*  wiUome,  wUsum,  Desert,  wcAitBxy, 
waDdering.  i.e.  Wild :  fSeoteh)  01oes.  to 
Baiiumy*B  ETeigreeD,q.d.«i/ii#MNe.  OloM. 
to  O J).--P. 


■         •        j»  »  *  »     ^* 

*  pvofuioei  a]icncw*-jr. 

*  flweW,  oeirtAiiily: 
Uin.    Jotuis? — ^P. 

*  happneUi,  auor. — ^P. 

*  Lt.  wiilDU'd.— P. 
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48 


then  the  King  began  to  say, 
^*  good  Sir  Biflhopp,  I  you  praj 

Bome  comfort,  if  7011  may." 
as  thej  stoode  taOdxig  >  all  about^ 
they  were  ware  of  a  carle'  stout : 

*^ good  deene,  ffellow !  "  can*  they  say. 


Tbtaytm 
Amu 


6S 


then  the  Erie  was  well  apayd^ : 

*<  yon  be  welcome^  good  ffellow  1 "  hee 

'*  of  ffellowshipp  wee  pray  thee ! " 
the  carle  ffnll  hye  on  horsse  sate,* 
his  leggs  were  short  and  broad,* 

his  stirropps  were  of  tree  ' ; 


yd, 


onhonebMk 


a  payre  of  shooes  were  *  stiffe  &  store,* 
ds    on  his  heele  a  mstye  spurre, 
thus  fforwards  rydeth  hee. 
the  Bishopp  rode  after  on  his  pal&ey: 
**  abyde,  good  ffellow,  I  thee  pray, 
so        and  take  vs  home  wtth  thee !  '* 


ridiagftwajr 
from  *'-**^*^t 


TheBithop 
MkBhlmto 

•tOPk 


64 


The  carle  answered  him  that  tyde,  [pa^  ssa] 

**  ffrom  me  thon  gett  oft  noe  other  g^de, 

I  sweare  by  sweete  St.  lohn  ^*  I " 
then  said  the  Erie  ware  and  wise, 
"  thou  canst  liUe  of  gentrise  ^' ! 

say  not  soe  ffor  shame ! " 


bill  tlM  man 
won't, 


'  /ortS  wwe  stalking. — ^P. 

*  Carle  (e^orl.)  Yir  tenuioris  stque 
obseonB  MrtiB.  idem  ae  ekuH  &e.  Jon. 
—P.  The  ahape  of  the  initial  e  in  the 
MS.  begins  to  change  here  frequently. 
It  is  mMe  like  an  /  instead  of  a  toreign- 
er^s  e,  aeeented.  It  might  be  printed  0, 
but  that  the  old  form  of  the  0  is  retained, 
as  in  Cmtmmdw,  L  121.— F. 

'  can,  delend. — P.    can  u  did. — ^F. 
«  dad.  Imtui,    Jon.— P. 

*  The  rhyme  reqiuzes  rode, — Dyoe. 


'  [some  deal]  hrade  or  hrcH — ^Lan- 
easshtre  Diakct. — ^P. 

'  i.e.  irood. — ^P.  tmn$,  wooden, 
p.  181, 1. 1.— R 

'  ForU  The  shoes  he  ware  were  &c. 
—P. 

*  Mtour^  »ture,  great,  thick,  ingena 
crassTis,  Jan.,  stiff,  strong,  robost  Oloss. 
ad  G.  D.— P. 

>•  Jame,  see  st  22^  [1.  132]— P. 

"  GenUriee  is  still  in  use  u  Scotland, 
for  gentility,  honourable  birth.  See 
Gloss,  to  Ramsay's  EiTergreen.-»P. 
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telMM 

MtlOllfftO 

dowfth 


7S 


the  carle  answered  the  Bile  TUto, 

*'  with  gentlenease  ^  I  haae  notlimg  to  doe^ 

I  tell  thee  by  my  flhy/' 
the  weather  was  oold  &  eaen  ronghe  * ; 
the  King  and  the  Erie  sate  aad  looghe^ 

the  Biahopp  did  him  aoe  pray. 


toitop» 


76 


the  Kftn^  said,  ^'soe  mote  I  thee* ! 
hee  is  a  oarle,  whoeoeoar  hee  be ! 

I  reade^  wee  lyde  him  neere.** 
th£  sayd*  wtth  words  hand,* 
''lyd  safUye,  gentle  l&eind, 

A  bring  ys  to  some  harbor." 


bniteitai 
lidoioii. 


ThaKIng 
tdbttea 


then  to  tarry  the  carle  was  lothe^ 
SO    bnt  rode  forth  as  he  was  wroihe, 
I  tell  yon  sickerlye. 
the  king  sayd,  "  by  maiy  bright^ 
I  troe  ^  wee  shall  lyde  all  tUs  night 
S4        in  wast  ynskillfirillye  ' ; 


tolpnntte 

BM&dOWA 


Th«Btdiop 
■akitalmto 
•top. 


88 


"  I  ffeare  wee  shall  come  to  no  towne; 
lyde  to  the  carle  and  pnll  him  downe 

hastilye  without  delay." 
the  Bishopp  said  soone  on  hye, 
'^abyde,  good  ffellow,  A  take  ts  with  diee! 

ffor  my  lone,  I  thee  pray.'* 


'  gAntrise,  qu.— P. 

'  •ventng  rough. — ^P.  pronoaxiced  rtw. 

e  Amyr&l  bende  yn  browes  rowe, 

&  clepede  \b  eonaaile. 
Kyng  Sortybrant  &  o|»re  ynowe 
ther  come  wy^ute  fayle. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  MS.  ABhmole  33,  fol.  26. 

Thow  a  SaneoB  bed  ye  bere. 
Row,  and  fiill  of  lowsy  here. 

Skelion,  I^mu  against  Garmacke,  1 124. 


Wosks,  ed.  Dyee,  toL  i.  ^  12S.-F' 
■  <Am,  Le.  thrivv.    Lye.— P* 

•  i.e.  oomiMl:  rmd$  ii  eouoKl,  eoii- 
•ilnim.    JimiiiB.— >P. 

»  Ayd  [to  him].— P. 

•  i.e.  kind,  Mmd,  Imde,  U  (^  ^^ 
gentle,  farU,  q.d.  handy  or  hwdijBA 
Skinner,  ab  IsL  henta,  Le.  deeoe.  M«- 
Bia— P. 

^  tarow,  oonfido,  opinor.   lO'*-""^^ 

•  without  z«MOii.  O.N.1W.W** 
— F, 


92 


96 


100 


104 


108 


119 


116 


^ 


C^^i-  li-w:; 


cv   1  i:r 
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the  Brie  said,  *'  by  god  in  heauen ! 
oft  men  meete  att  vnaett  stenen  ^ ; 

to  quite  thee  well  wee  may." 
the  carle  sayd,  ^*  by  St.  lohn 
I  am  *  affiraye  of  yon  eche  one, 

I  tell  yon  by  my  ffay !  '* 


the  carle  sayd,  "  by  Marye  bright, 
I  am  afrayd  of  yon  this  night ! 

I  see  yon  rowne  '  and  reason,^ 
I  know  *  yon  not  A  itt  were  day, 
I  troe  yon  thinke  more  then  yon  say, 

I  am  affirayd  of  treason. 

**  the  night  is  merke^^  I  may  not  see 
what  kind  of  men  that  yon  bee. 

but  A  yon  will  doe  one  thinge, 
Bwere  to  doe  me  not  ^  desease,® 
then  wold  I  ffaine  yon  please, 

if  I  cold,  wtih  any  thinge.' 


V  K 1 7  'h:  u  W- 


r> 


t> 


t  '■> 


pay  him  oat 
aomedaj. 


then  sayd  the  Erie  with  words  ffinee, 

**  I  pray  yon,  ffellow,  come  hither  to  mee, 

A  to  some  towne  vs  bringe ; 
tb  after,  if  wee  may  thee  kenn, 
amonge  Lords  and  gentlemen 

wee  shall  reqnite  ^  thy  deslinge.'' 

'*  of  lords,"  sayes  hee,  *'  speake  no  more  ^^  I 
With  them  I  hane  nothing  to  doe, 
nor  nener  thinke  to  hane ; 


The  man 
explains 
that  he  la 
afraid  of 


If  theyll 
•wear  not  to 
hurt  him, 

hePUhdp 


TteBail 
iaya,lf  he 
wUl,tbe7'U 


xewaidUm 
among 


The  man 
aajah^tt 


>  i.  e.  nnaraeetedl J :  at  a  time  nn* 
appointed,  otovns  tempus  statotam. 
Jim.^P.    See  p.  886,  note  ',  above. — ^F. 

MS.  ann.~-!F. 

rowne,  i.e.  whiaper. — ^P. 

t.  i.  talk,  aa  in  Shakapere,  &e.— Djce. 

forU  knew. — ^P. 

Le.dark. — ^F« 

no  diaease. — ^P. 


'  prcgndiee,  to  make  nneaay.  see 
Johnson.— P. 

•  forti,  qnite.— P. 

>*  moe. — ^P.    Compare 
Aqneyntanae  of  lonuchip  wrll  y  noght. 
For,  ftinte  or  laate,  dere  hit  woll  be 

bowgfat. — ^Plroverbe  from  MS.  li.  iii., 
back  of  laat  leaf.  Gamb.  Univ.  Lib.,  in 
Bdiq.  Aniiq.,  Yol.  i.  r.  205.— F. 
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loLosda. 


ffor  I  had  ra&Br  be  bxoaglit  in  bale, 
wj  hood  or  (hat  ^  I  wold  ybjIb^^ 
ISO        on  them  to  croach  or  cmne.*  " 


TbeKliif 
■do  him 
wboheii. 


rbBXb^B 


\U 


the  Ktfi^  Bajd  CuteonBlje, 
**  what  mannwr  of  man  aree  yoe 

att  home  in  jonr  dwellinge  P  " 
''a  htubandman,  fforeaootfa  I  am, 
A  the  Kings  bondman*; 

thereof  I  bane  good  LQdnge," 


tho'heiMTW 
qwkstotalm* 


*'  Sir,  when  spake  you  wvth  oor  King  P 
128    "  in  ffaithy  nener,  in  all  mj  lining ! 
he  knoweth  not  mj  name ; 

&  I  bane  mj  Capnll*  A  mj  crofft* ; 

if  I  speake  not  with  the  King  oft^ 
isa        I  care  not,  by  St  lame ! " 


9» 


I  or  Uist,  i.e.  Mbn  that.— P. 

*  Tail,  tolet&U;  tomiiftv,tod«MeDd, 
in  token  of  retpecU  1ft.  mmUtr  l§  dsvMt 
Johnaon. — ^P. 

*  Waa  John,  like  Ghaaees'a  Beero,  'a 
aklendn  eoleiricke  man*?  Among  tha 
marka  of  peraona  of  '  Ghbllericka  eom- 
plezion '  are :  *  Tha  aizth  ia,  thay  be  atoofc 
atomacked,  that  ia,  thej  can  an£fer  no 
ii\]ariea,  hj  xeaaon  of  the  heate  in  them. 
And  therefore  ATicen  aayth,  That  to  take 
ereiy  thing  impatiently  aignifleth  heate. 
The  aeanenth  ie,  thejr  be  liberall  to  thoaa 
that  honour  tham,' — aa  John  nya  in  linea 
169;  248,  hell  gire  the  irandfiKera  all  the/ 
want,  ao  that  they  be  thankful :— *  The 
foQiteenth  is,  he  ia  wily,*— ep.  the  firat  bad 
aupper,  below ; — '  The  eleventh  is,  he  ia 
aoone  angry,  throQ|^  hia  hote  natiue' — 
aa  the  King^a  porter  ezperienoea,  1. 731;— 
*  The  thirteenth  is,  he  ia  bold,  for  bold- 
nesse  commeth  of  great  heat,  apedally 
aboat  the  heart,' — ep.  L  804; — John's  eow- 
ardice  at  first,  L  07,  waa  bnt  pnidenoa, 
the  better  part  of  valour.  Alao*  he  mnat 
have  had  a  beard.  'The  ninth  ia,  a 
Cholezicka  penon  ia  hayiy,  by  naaon  of 


tha  heate  that  openeth  the  pofei,  and 
moneth  the  matter  of  hajms  to  the 
akinne.  And  therefore  it  is  a  coninoo 
sayinft  The  Cholericke  mtm  it  at  kagrii 
atttSoaC  On  the  other  hand  Jobs  Biiist 
have  had  a  croaa  of  *  the  aiagiiine penon' 
in  him,  fbr  '  Secondly,  the  Saagnine  per- 
son ia  many  and  joeond,  that  is  to  ny, 
with  meixy  worda  he  moneth  other  to 
laugh,  or  else  he  ia  g^  thioogh  be- 
nigmty  of  the  aaqgnine  fanmoar,  jbo- 
nfSang  a  man  to  gladneaaa  and  joooodi^i 
throqgh  deare  and  peifeet  spints  in- 
cendxed  of  blond.  Thirdly,  be  gbdl; 
heareth  fliUea  and  many  apotti»  &r  the 
same  canae. .  Hfthly,  he  gladh  dzinkita 
good  Wine.  Si^y,  he  deligfateth  to 
nede  on  good  meate,  by  reason  thsttbe 
aai^ne  paraon  daaireUi  the  most  like  to 
hia  eoDpfeiion,  that  ia,  good  Winei  end 
good  meates.*  Btfnwkm  Snitatit  fi^ 
ItnU,  ed.  1634,  p.  169-71.— F. 

*  It. Vaaaaa— P. 

*  capoil,   L  e.   Jbe^   Welch  fi>r  ft 
Horse.    Lye. — ^P. 

*  Croft  eat  agellns  prope  doamm  m* 
ticnm.  Lye. — P. 
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13« 


140 


144 


148 


IftS 


156 


**  wbat  is  ihy  name^  fiESdloWy  by  thy  leaae  P  " 
"marry/'  qtu>tli  hee,  **  Joha  de  Beene  ^ ; 

I  care  not  wbo  iit  baare; 
ffor  if  yon  oome  into  my  inne,' 
w»th  beeffe  A  bread  you  shall  beginn 

Booneatt  your  sapper*;  [pag^SM] 

**  salt  Baoon  of  a  yeere  old, 

ale  that  is  both  sower  A  oold,^-^ 

I  Tse  neiiliir  braggatt  *  nor  beere,-— 
I  lett  yon  witt  wittonten  lett^ 
I  dare  eate  noe^  other  maatoi 

I  sell  my  wheate  eoh  yeevs/* 

**  why  doe  yon,  lohn,  sell  yoifr  wheateP  ** 
*'ffor  [I]  dare*  not  eate  that  I  gett. 

therof  I  am  ffnll  wiothe ; 
ffor  I  lone  a  draught  of  good  drinke  as  weU 
as  any  man  that  doth  itt  sell, 

A  alsoe  a  good  wheat  loffe. 

"ffor  he  that  ffirst^  stameth  lohn  de  reene, 
I  pray  to  god  hee  may  neoer  well  *  cheenei* 

neither  on  water  nor  land, 
whether  itt  be>®  Sheiriffe  or  King 
that  makes  such  statoinge," 

I  ontcept  ^*  neuer  a  one ! 


His 

Jobnde 

BMTe; 


heeonteA 
tlieiii 


withitals 
teooaaod 
■onrato: 

ho  lUVWB  BO 

beer,  for 


bewUfltais 
wta««fe, 


liedmaoi 
kwplt, 


tteoghbA 
UkM 

good  drink 
■adbiOML 


ICftyaU^riiQ 
BUrrehim 
comoto 
griofl 


*  Qneiy,  John  the  Beer^  i.e.  Bailifll 
Jun.    See  St.  7,  I*.  8.— P. 

*  itine.  Sax.  est  cubicnlnm,  carerns, 
diTenorinm  donras.  Ixme^  a  hoiue,  ha- 
bitation.— P. 

*  Ihn  mi  aeeUna  cervima,  ml  bene 
dara  .  .  .  Thia  text  dedareth  line  things, 
hj  nhieh  one  may  know  good  Ale  and 
Beere.  The  first  is,  that  it  be  not  sower, 
for  that  hnrteth  the  stomacke.  A  sower 
thing  (as  Avicen  saith  in  many  places) 
bnrteth  the  sinewes.  And  the  stomacke 
ifl  a  member  full  of  sinewes,  eepedally 


shout  the  brim  or  movth, 

toHs  Saiemi,  ed.  1634,  p.  507— F. 

•  Chanc  BrakU,  Camb.  Br.  hrafod. 
A  sweet  drink  made  of  honey  ie  spices, 
used  in  Wales,  &c.    Vrrfa  Gloss.— P. 

•  I  dare,  Qn.— P. 

•  firsts  delend,  Qn.— P. 

•  well,  ddend,  Qo.— P. 

•  thriTe,  qn. — ^P.  Fr.  ehevir,  to  bring 
a  business  to  a  head,  get  well  through 
it;  fxKaaekrf, — ^F. 

*•  Ma  her.— F.  »>  statning.— P. 

"  foriS  AzoepL — ^P.    An  odd  hybrid. 
OuMke  is  the  older  woid.— -F. 
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He 

wbaMtbiv 
Ut*. 


1«0 


"  ffor  ftnd  the  KinffB  penny  were  Layd  bj  mine, 
I  dont  ae  well  aa  hee  drinke  the  ^  wine 

till  all  my  good  *  were  gone, 
bat  sithenoe  that  wee  are  mett*  soe  meete, 
tell  mee  where  is  yotcr  recreate,^ 

you  aeeme  good  laddea  eche  one." 


ThflbrI 
■or*. 
Intbo 
Klng't 

hOOM. 

Jfrfmpio- 

mlanto 

lodgetimnSf 


the  Erie  answered  Wftfa  words  fSure, 

164  "  in  the  kings  house  is  onr  repayre,^ 

if*  wee  bee  out  of  the  way.*' 
'*  this  nighty*'  quoth  lohny  *'  yon  shall  not  spill ; 
such  harbonr  I  shall  bring  yon  till ; 

165  I  hett  ^  itt  yon  to-day. 


thsnkfiilf 


Imttfi 


7  hall 
keep  em  oat, 


179 


**  see  that  yee  take  itt  thankeffnllye 
in  gods  name  &  St.  lollyey 

I  aske  noe  other  pay ; 
ft  if  yon  be  study  ft  stout, 
I  shall  garr  *  you  to  *  stand  wf thont, 

ffor  onght  ^t  you  can  say. 


wttlithe 

iMlpcChls 

«wo  neigh-  176 

bocmp 


owned  bj 

theBiahopoC 

Dniliain 

•ndtheSerl 

oC  Olo'etar,         ISO 


"  for  I  haue  2  neighbors  won  >^  by  mee 
of  the  same  ffieeledge  ^^  thai  am  I, 

of  old  band-shipp  "  are  wee : 
the  Bishopp  of  Dorham  this  towne  "  oweth, 
the  Erie  of  Oloster — ^who-soe  him  knoweth — 

Lord  of  the  other  is  hee. 


>  thfl^  delend.— P. 

*  0O<xli,  qa. — ^P. 

*  One  stroke  too  many  in  the  HS. — ^F. 

*  ?  M&  retreate,  home.— F. 

*  repair,  resort^  abode,  the  act  of  be- 
taking uneeelfanjwhither.  Johneon. — ^P. 

*  ?  but.— F. 

*  I  e.  I  promise,  annre.->P. 

*  cause.— F. 

*  To,  delend.  Qu.— P. 
»•  i.  e.  dweU.— P. 

"  fiyUege,  freedom,  power,  privilege:  a 
quo  foiti  corrupt.     It  is  yet  used  in 


Sheffield.  Baj.  Olosi.  ad  G.  Bong.  lAo 
has   rendered  Cui  tania  Jko  jwi  irn'm 

potistas,  Qohat  God  has  to  him  gnmtit, 
sic  frtleffe,  St.  9,  r.  97.— P.  A.-Saz. 
freiUo  is  A  free  oflfering^  a  sacrifice :  but 
4ac  Kod-ledae  hare  the  meaning  of  state, 
condition.—^. 

'*  i  band,  Vinculum,  retinacnlua,  liga- 
men,  nexus ;  A.S.  btmdc^^V. 

"  Perhaps  Tone,  Ti&  the  one  of  his 
Companions  was  Tassal  to  the  Bishop, 
vid.  p.  66,  V.  261  [of  MS. ;  toL  L  pw  169, 
1.  466  of  text].— P. 
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"  wist  my  neighbors  that  I  were  thrafct/ 
I  vow  to  god  th£  wold  not  lett 

ffor  to  come  soone  to  mee ; 
if  any  wrong  were  to  mee  done« 
wee  3  durst  ffight  a  whole  aftemoone, 

I  tell  yon  sikerlye.*' 


who*d  light 
all  afternoon 
for  him. 


the  King  sayd,  *^  lohn,  tell  vs  not  this  tale ; 
188    wee  are  not  ordayned  ffor  battell,^ 
onr  weeds  are  wett  and  cold ; 

heere  is  no  man  that  yee  shall  greeuB. 

but  helpe  vs,  lohn,  by  your  leaae, 
19S        with  bright  a  ffeeare  '  and  bold.*' 


The  King 
says  their 
clothes  are 
wet, 


they  want* 
good  fire. 


196 


**  Ifaith,"  sayd  lohn,  "that  yon  shall  want, 
ffor  Snell  heere  is  wonderons  scant, 

as  I  heere  haue  yee  told, 
thou  getteth  noe  other  of  lohn  de  Beene ; 
ffor  the  kings  statutes,^  whilest  I  line, 

I  thinke  to  vse  and  hold. 


Johnmyahe 
oan'tgive 
than  that, 


Mheba 
bondmaii. 


"  If  thon  find  in  my  house  payment  fSne,^ 
8U0    or  in  my  kitchin  poultry  slainei 
peraduenture  thou  wold  say 
that  lohn  Beeue  his  bond  hath  broken : 
I  wold  not  that  such  words  weere  spoken 
S04        in  the  kings  '  house  another  day. 


If  he  were  to 
feed  them 
weU, 


*  A.-8.  ^rtaiian,  to  threaten,  diBquiet, 
distrcsa. — F. 

*  battayle.    Chaac—F. 

*  iFith  a  bright  fire  &c.— F. 

^  Tiefeiringto  William  the  Conqueror^s 
law  that  fires  and  lights  were  to  be  put 
oat  at  the  8  o'clock  curfew,  and  people 
go  to  bed.  The  evening  most  have  been 
£ar  advanced  when  John  spoke. — ^F. 

'  I  would  read  'If  thon  find  in  my 
house  Fain  de  main,'  fortassi  ooimpte 
pro   pain  de  maine,  i.e.  white   bread. 


So  Chancer,  <  White  was  his  &ce  as  paino 
de  maine.'  Bime  of  Sir  Thopas.  Lye. 
— ^P.  '  Fayman,  a  kind  of  cheeee-cake.' 
Halliwell.  Fyment  or  Fiment  was  both 
a  Bipedal  honied  and  spiced  wine, — see  a 
recipe  in  Halliwell, — and  also  the  general 
name  for  sweet  wines:  see  Henderson's 
Hist^  p.  283,  and  JBabees  Book,  A».,  p. 
202.  If  'payment'  is  used  here  for 
bread,  as  in  L  428,  part  ii.  below,  then  I 
suppose  it  means  '  spiced  breMl.'-^F. 
*  To  the  King  an:— P. 
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Umlfhifil 

mn,  and 
Injnnhlflu 


**  tbt  at  miglit  innie  me  to  great  greeflfo  > ; 
•ach  proud  ladds  Mot  beare  olBoe 

wold  danger  a  pore  man  aje ; 
&  or  I  wold  pray  thee  of  xnercy  longe, 
yett  weere  I  better*  to  lett  thee  gange 

in  tweniye  twiine  devillB  way.*  " 


Johatakii 

BUMP,  Mid 

SMltotalt 


thiu  ihi6  rode  to  the  towne : 
fit    lohn  de  Beene  lighted  downe 
beside  a  comlye  halL^ 
4  men  beline  *  came  wight  * ; 
they  hasted  them  ffhll  ewyft 
116        when  they  heard  lohn  call ; 
th£  served  him  honestly  and  able. 
And  [led'  ]  his  horsse  to  the  stsUe, 
&  lett  noe  tezme  mis&lL 


MsM] 


Hliwtte 


SS4 


some  went  to  wame  their  dame 
thai  lohn  had  brought  goests  home.* 

shoe  oame  to  welcome  them  tjte  * 
in  a  side  i*  kirtle  of  greene,^^ 
her  head  was  dight  all  by-deeney^* 

the  wiffe  was  of  noe  pxyde ; 


BarliAlrIt 


her  kerohers  were  all  of  silke, 
her  hayre  as  white  as  any  milke, 
lone-some  of  hue  '*  and  hyde ; 


'  TwolettenanmukfldoattftsrUie 
^— F. 

'  'twnity  d»Til  wtj'istlM  ordinvy 
plmM. — ^F. 

*  Cp.  Chsneo^t  dMoiptioa  of  the 
BMfWB  *won7ing  &ir  vpon  as  htth,* 
PhfL  <kmi.  T.  I  600.— F. 

*  bdim,  iaiteBtlj.    loro.— P. 

*  wiffki,  swift,  mmbfe.  Jolmsoii ;  also 
■loiifc,  Talitiit^  dew,  aotive.  Olossf  ad 
G.D.— P. 

'  And  [led]  hia  6m.— P. 


•  I  vmiM  read  thus  (St  S8) 
To  welooma  Man  that  tyde 
Shee  came  in  a  aide  Slitle  Aec— P* 

•  hr6t  [8]  foesto  hame.    Qa.-P-  ^ 
»•  alL  or, that tyde.— P.  tfU^qrodij' 

"  L  e.  kog.— P.    A.-a  itf,  wide.-?. 

»M^  Scotch,  is,  inmcdiitelj. 
GlossT  to  Bamsayi  Erngreen;  a  0^ 
hedimm  pnestare  oflleinm.  OkM*  *» 
0J>.— P.  Dutch  ay !««».  by  thi«.-F. 

«•  ?  MS.  hnid.— F,  hue,  Qn.  Sw  Bgw 
cc  KMtVBMf  pa«**~lr • 
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ahee  was  thioke,  &  some  deal  broad, 
of  comlje  flash  yon  was  shoe  made,  gi^  |g 

both  beUy,  backe,  and  side.  ~°^- 


ssa    ihen  lohn  called  his  men  all,  joimoidart 

sayeSy  *'  bnild  me  a  ffire  in  the  hall,  .  enwto,  and 

&  grae  their  Capnlls  meate ;  their  honet. 

lay  before  them  come  and  hay ; 
886    fibr  my  lone  mbb  of  the  clay, 

fibr  they  beene  weary  and  wett ; 


''lay  vnder  them  straw  to  the  knee, 
fibr  conrtyes  ^  comonly  wold  be  loUye, 
S40        and  hane  bnt  litle  to  spend." 

•» 

then  hee  said, ''  by  St.  lohn,  joim  ud» 

yon  are  welcome  enery  one,  wdoome, 

if  yon  take  itt  thankefoUye ! 
S44    cnrtesye  I  learned  nen[e]r  none, 

bat  after  mee,  fiellowee,  I  read  yon  gone.' 

till  a  chamber  they  went  all  8 ; 


f» 


a  charoole' fBre  was  bnming  bright,  anddiows 

848    candles  on  chandlonrs  >  light,  ^^^* 

Eohe  fireake  ^  might  other  see.  and  oudiM. 

''  where  are  your  sords  *  P  "  quoth  lohn  de 

Beene. 
the  Erie  said,  "  Sir,  by  your  leane, 
858        wee  weare  none,  pardye." 


*  ooaztjen.->P.  and  cp.  Kinge  and  Miller,  p.  150, 1.  40, 

*  Charcoal  ftnt  were  need  to  aroid      aboye. — ^F. 

the  amoke  from  wood  or  coal  getting         *  chandloura.  Fr.o^wMf'er,  a  Candle- 
into    men's    eyes,   as   there   were   no      stick. — ^P. 
chimneys.    See  Ladye  BesHye,  toL  iii.,         *  freke,  man.  Jon. — ^P. 

•  swords.— P. 
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John  aiilct 
tlMlEftri 
who  tho 
loi«-tagf«d 


■■ 


The 


QoMn'shMd 
FUooncr.** 


t6« 


then  lohn  rowned '  with  the  Erie  soe  ffiiee 
"  what  long  ffellow  is  yonder/'*  quoth  hee, 

''^Aat  k*  soe  long  of  lim  and  lyro*  P  " 
the  Erie  answered  with  words  smalls 
**  yonder  is  Peeres  pay-ffor-all, 

the  Qoeenea  Cheefe  ffawooner.^  " 


«'Tf  Ihad 
hUgajhood, 


rd 
man*! 


"  ah,  ah !  "  quoth  lohn,  "ffor  gods  good, 
260    where  gott  hee  that  gaj  hood, 
glitering  as  gold  itt  were  P 
&  I  were  as  proud  as  hee  is  like, 
there  is  no  man  in  England  ryke* 
S64        shdd  garr  me  keepe  his  gleads  ®  one 


Batwholi 
that 
next  the 


•*That*a 

apoor 

Ohaphdii, 


S68 


*'  I  pray  yon,  str,  Bar  gods  werice, 
who  is  yond  in  yonder  serke  ^ 

that  rydeth*  Peeres  soe  nye  P  " 
the  Erie  answered  him  againe, 
'*  yonder  is  a  pore  chapbune, 

long  adnanced  or  hee  bee ; 


and  I  aaiA 
SmnptaT" 


"Oay 

f ellowf,  aad 
pennilBM 
too»I 
■Q]»poiat*' 


*'  db  Imy  selfe  am  a  sompter  man,^ 
S78    other  craft  keepe  I  none, 

I  say  you  wtthouten  Misse." 

*'you  aro  fl&esh  ffellowes  in  your  appay,'^ 

loUy  letters  >^  in  your  array, 
S76        proud  ladds,  A  I  trow  penyles." 


'  wlii0pered.^F. 

*  that  18,  delend. — ^P. 

*  lim,  i.o.  limb:  lyre,  i.A.  fleah,  qvic- 
quid  carnosum  &  nervosum  in  homioe. 
Lye.  Also  lire,  is  complexion  or  air  of 
Me  face.  Oloas.  ad  G.  D.— P.  •*  Lyke 
the  qnhyte  lyllie  wes  her  /ytv."  Lynde- 
aa/a  Hut,  of  aquyer  ]lfMrum.^T. 

*  fawoonere. — ^P. 

*  ryke,A.-Sax.nMregnum,  imperlnm. 
—P. 

*  pleads,  i.e.  Kites. — ^P. 


'  serk$,  Indusinm,  a  ahixt  or  audi 
garment    Jon. — ^P. 

•  f  itandeth.— F. 

•  forU  mon. — ^P. 

'*  ?  content,  self-satisbetion. — ^F. 

'*  To  jet,  inter  alia,  aignifiea  to  atnit, 
to  agitate  the  body  by  a  proud  gait.  So 
the  Torky-Cock  is  said  to  jM,  vhen 
he  bridles  &c.  See  Johnson,  from 
Shakesp.  12?'  Night.  Jetten  then  an 
strutters  &t.  See  pag.  237  [of  HS.; 
p.  155,  L  178of  text^  aboTe].— r. 
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ihe  King  said,  '*  soe  mote  I  thee, 

there  is  not  a  penny  amongst  >  yb  3 

to  bay  YS  bread  and  fflesh." 

280     *'  ah,  ha !  "  quoth  lohn,  "  there  is  *  small  charge ; 

28U*  ffor  conriyes  '  comonl je  are  att  large, 

if  they  goe  nener  soe  ffresh. 

''  I  goe  girt  in  a  mssett  gowne, 
my  hood  is  of  homemade  browne, 
2S4        I  weare  neither  bnmett  *  nor  greene, 
&  yett  I  troe  I  hane  in  store 
a  1000?  and  some  deale  more, 
ffor  all  yee  are  prouder  and  flEine ; 


"W6haTen*t 
a  penny  to 
pay  for  our 
food;*  Myi 
the  King. 

"Ah, 
oonrtien 
goienlly 
live  on  other 
people; 


but  though 
I  wear 
ra«iet» 


I've  10001.  in 
store. 


288     "  therfore  I  say,  as  mote  I  thee,^ 
a  bondman  itt  is  good  ^  [to]  bee,^ 

A  come  of  carles  kinne  ; 
ffor  and  I  bee  in  taueme  *  sett, 
292     to  drinke  as  good  wine  I  will  not  Lett, 
as  London  ^  Edward  or  his  Qneene.'* 


IC*twdlto 
be  a  boad- 
man, 


for  I  drink 
as  good  wine 
as  the  King." 


the  Erie  sayd,  **  by  gods  might, 
lohn,  thon  art  a  oomly  knight, 
296        and  sturdy  in  euerye  firay.*' 

*'  a  knight !  "  qtioth  lohn,  ^'  doe  away,  ffor  shame ! 
I  am  the  King's  bondman. 

Such  wast  words  doe  away  !  [i»ge  mi] 

300    "  I  know  you  not  in  yoicr  estate ; 
I  am  misnurtured,  well  I  wott '® ; 
I  will  not  therto  say  nay. 


«*  You're  a 
comely 
knight, 
John.** 

«<  Knightl 

i1 


>  mmcm^ft  in  the  MS.~F. 
*forU  thatii.— P. 

•  oouityCTi.— P. 

*  bumett  a  kind  of  eoloor,  whether 
that  of  the  Pimpernel,  wAtch  is  called 
Buniet,  or  a  dark  brown  (French  hru- 
neiie)  t^baS  worn  bj  Persons  of  qnality. 
Gloaar  ad  G.  Doug.— P. 


•  St.  49,  as  mote  I  thee.     Thee,--to 
thrire.    Vid.  Jim.  &  Lt6.-^P. 

•  forU  "  as  ffood."— P. 

'  bee,  or  to  bee.    Qn. — P. 

•  Only  half  the  n  in  the  BIS.— F. 

•  forte  delend.— P. 

**  forti  foaU ;    G.  Doug*    wete^  UfeeL 
Chanc.— P. 
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Baiif  ftBj 


wrong!  me 

rUflffht 
him7 


"Hamfon 

liejoDdi 
John?" 

•<HotIl 


But  I 
hold  my  own 
on  the  road 
at  home, 

and  have  got 
Intotzoable 


"Have  yon 

any  annonr 
orweapona, 
John?^' 


**  None  bat 
a  two- 
inonged 
pitohCork, 


anu^ 
•wordi 

andateoad 
knife. 


fho'periiaiN 
I  can  fight 
as  well  an 
yon. 


bat  if  any  such  doe  me  wrong,^ 
804    I  will  ffigbt  mtb  him  hand  to  hand,' 
when  I  am  cladd  in  mine'  acraj." 

the  Bishopp  sayd,  *'  yon  seeme  stardye : 
trauelled  you  nener  beyond  the  sea  ?  '* 
S08        Ihon  aayd  aharplye  "  nay ! 
I  know  none  snch  strange  gnise, 
bat  att  home  on  my  ^  owne  wise 
I  dare  hold  the  hye  way ; 

312    *^  A  thai  hath  done  lohn  Beeae  soath, 
ffor  I  haae  made  saoh  as  yoa  wrath 
With  choppes  and  chances  *  yare/* 
*'  lohn  de  Beeae,*  "  sayd  oar  King, 
316     *'  hast  thoa  any  armooringe, 
or  any  weapon  to  weare  P  *' 

"  1  vow,  Str,  to  god,"  sayd  lohn  thoe,^ 
**  bat  a  pikeSbrke  with  graines  2 — 
820        my  ffather  vsed  neaer  other  ^  speare : — 
a  rasiy  sword  thai  well  will  byte. 
So  a  handffall,  a  thyttille  '  syde 
that  i^sharplye  will  stare,^^ 

324     "  an  acton  ^^  &o,  habargyon  a  fibote  side ; 
&  yett  peraduentore  I  durst  abyde  *' 

as  well  as  thou,  Peeres,  ffor  all  thy  painted  geerc" 


>  fbrt&  wrang.    Dialect  boreaL — ^P. 
■  forU  bond  to  bond. — P. 

*  ?  mime  in  the  HS.— F. 

*  forU  in  my. — P. 

*  Changes,  Qu.  yaTe^  leadj.  dextrous, 
ready.  —P. 

*  John  the  Reeve. — ^P. 
'  thoe,  i.e.  then. — ^P. 

*  had  no  other.    Qu. — ^P. 

*  thuitcl,  a  knife.  Halliwell.  A.-Sax. 
^Uan,  to  cut  o£ — ^F.  thytiU,  some 
weapon,  perhaps  a  Dagger,  so  named 
from  its  being  worn  upon  the  thigh, 
tkigk-tiU.  eyde  is  long;  perhaps  the  verse 
should  be  read  **  And  a  thytili  a  handful 


syde,"  i.e.  a  handful  long:  so  a  foot  ade, 
is  a  foot  long.  Vid.  Stan.  26,  P"  3f  — P. 
Syde  is  also  broad,  wide^ — F. 

*•  will  full  sharplye  share. — ^P. 

"  sbaie.— P. 

**  Acton,  Fr[ench]  Bbe^ueitm^  sagom 
militare:  a  kind  of  armour  made  of 
Taffity  or  leather,  quilted  thick,  and 
stuck  full  of  thread,  fringe,  &c.  reach  bg 
from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  worn  und«r 
the  Habergeon,  to  save  the  body  from 
Bruises  &c.  Skene's  exposition  of  difficil 
words  contained  in  <Ae  4  buiks  of  Begiam 
Magestatem,  1641  Q^*— ubi  plura.— P. 

^  stand  a  charge,  fight ;  last  out—F. 
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quoth  lohn,  *'  I  reede  wee  goe  to  the  hall, 
3sa     wee  3  fPellowes ;  &  peeres  pay-forsall 
the  prondest  before  shall  fiure." 
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But  let*!  go 
toeapper?* 


thither  they  raked '  anon-wright  * : 
a  oharoole  f^er  baming  bright 
332         with  manye  a  Strang  >  brand. 

the  hall  was  large  &  some  deale  wydo, 
there  bords  were  ^  conered  on  enerye  syde, 
there  mirth  was  comanded.* 


Tb^goto 
theHolU 
which  bM  ft 
flninlt. 


aadtablM 
laid. 


» 


336     then  the  good  wiffe  sayd  with  a  seemlye  cheere, 
**  your  sapper  is  readye  there." 

"  yett  watter,*  '*  qt^oth  lohn,  "  letts  see.' 
by  then  came  lohn's  neighbors  2, 
340     hobkin  ^  long  and  hob  alsoe : 
the  f&rst  £B.tt  here  ffind  wee. 


John's 
ndghbouiy 
Hobkin  and 
Hodgkln, 
in. 


*  right.— P. 

'  stzong. — ^P. 

«  werer  in  the  Ha— F. 

*  forU,  at  command. — ^P. 

*  Thia  waa  to  washing  hands.    See 


Babeei  Book,  p.  6, 1. 120,  &e. 

Whenne  that  ye  se  youxe  loxde  to  mete 

ahall^goo, 
Be  redy  to  feeehe  him  water  sone. — ^F. 

'  Hodgkin,  rid.  infia.— P. 
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Jola 


hto 


thaKlivtft 
top.th6 


Blahopii 


tteBvl 

IMSrtlM 

King, 


[The  Second  Part.] 

[How  John  fewrts  the  King,  and  daneee  vith  him.] 

lohnflayd,  *'for  waatof  a  marshal],  I  will  iab 

the  wand :  * 
Peeres  ffinooner  before  shall  gange ; 
S44  begin  the  dish  *  shall  hee. 

goe  to  the  bench,  thou  prond  chnplaine, 
my  wiffe  shall  sitt  thee  againe ; 
thy  meate-fellow'  shall  shee  bee." 
348         he  sett  the  Erie  against  the  King ; 
they  were  ffaine  att  his  bidding, 
thus  lohn  marshalled  his  meanye.^ 


Sfparte.  « 


ttifpnttkift 


King, 

iheotlMrby 

tteSiiri; 


andnn 

tllAtif 


theEing 


351 


356 


360 


Then  lohn  sperred  *  where  his  danghters  were : 
**  the  ffidrer  shall  sitt  by  the  ffiiweonere ; 

he  is  the  best  ffarrand*  man : 
the  other  shall  the  Sompter  man  hane." 
the  Erie  sayd,  ^  soe  god  me  sane ! 

of  cnrtesye,  lohn,  thon  can.^ " 

"  If  my  selfe,"  quoth  lohn,  "  be  bonnd," 
yett  my  danghters  beene  well  ffarrand, 

I  tell  you  sickerlye. 
Peeres,  A  thon  had  wedded  lohn  daughter  reeue, 
there  were  no  man  thai  dorst  thee  greene 

neither  ffor  gold  nor  ffee. 


*  John  Mtd  M  niAnhal  Til  take  tha 
wand  &c— P.  Compare  7%€  Bote  of 
Curtasife,  Sloane  MS.  1486,  ed.  Halliwell, 
PercT  Soo.,  ed.  Farnivall  in  Babea  Book 
&c.  E.  B.  Text  Soc  1868, 
Fowre  men  ^ben  Kit  jeidis  sehalltf  here, 
Porter,  marahalln,  stnaide,  Tsahere ; 
The  porttfr  schall«  haue  >e  longest  wande^ 
The  marahallg  a  achorter  Bch^  haue  in 

hande. 
L  852-6;  Babms  Book,  #c.  p.  300. 
In  halle,  maTHhalle  idl«  men  achalle  aett 


After  here  desre,  wftA-outen  lett. 

L  403-4.-F. 

deeae,  dala. — ^F. 

i.e.  Mesa-mate. — P. 

&milia,  mnltitodo.    Lje.— P. 

i.e.  enquired. — ^P. 

farrandf  perhaps  the  same  as  fff- 
rantlf,  a  word  in  Staflfordahire  mgbitp^ 
snfflcient,  handsome,  proper  &c.  T.F> 
faramd,  /arrant,  beseeming,  heeomiB^. 
oourteona,  handsome.  Gloss,  to  G. 
Door*.  —P.  '  knowest.— F. 

•  Donde,  or  bande. — ^P. 
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**  Sompter  man,  &  thou  the  other  had,^ 
364      in  good  ffaith  then  thou  were  made 
ffor  eaer  in  this  cnntrye ; 

then^  Peeres,^  thou  might '  beare  the  prize. 

jctt  I  wold  this  chaplaine  had  a  benefize, 
368         asmotel^  tharine^or  three^l 


aodtbeBttl 
the  other, 
they'd  be 


Andes  for 
theBUhgp, 


372 


"  in  this  towne  a  Idrke  there  is ; 
&  I  were  king,  itt  shold  be  his, 

he  shold  haue  itt  of  mee ; 
yett  will  I  helpe  as  well  as  I  may." 
the  King^  the  Erie,  the  Bishopp,  can  say, 

**^  lohn,  &  wee  line  wee  shall  qnitte  thee. 


If  he,  John, 
woreUng, 
he'd  gtve 
him  their 
perish 
chozch* 


Thflf  eUa 
pfOBiise  to 
rewaidhlm. 


when  his  daughters  were  come  to  dease,^ 
376     '*  sitt  ffarther,"  quoth  lohn  wtthouten  Leaze,* 

"  ffor  there  shalbe  no  more.^  [pass  aesj 

these  strange  ffellowes  I  doe  not  ken ; 

peradnentore  they  may  be  some  '®  gentlemen ; 
380        therfore  I  and  my  neighbors  towe, 


384 


"  att  side  end  bord  wee ''  will  bee, 
out  of  the  gentles  companye  ^' : 

thinke  yee  not  best  soe  P 
ffor  itt  was  neuer  the  Law  of  England  " 
to  sett  gentles  blood  with  bound  ^^  ; 

therfore  to  supper  will  wee  goe.'*  " 


John  ftod  his 
twoneigh* 
hoonsUet 
asidetabla. 


"  yee-had,  Qa.— P. 
«  Tho'  Peeres,  &c.— P. 

*  moughti  mote. — ^P. 

*  80  moto  I. — ^P. 

*  Qo.  MS.  There  is  one  stroke  too  few 
for  tkariue.  ** Thrive  or  thee**  is  the 
phnse  intended. — F. 

*  all  three,  Qn.— P. 

'  Dm,  ent  altior  &  eminentior  mensa 
in  aula.  The  high  table.  See  Jon.  Deis, 
desk,  bench,  seat,  table.  Per  metonym. 
a4).,  a  feast,  banquet,  or  entertainment 
£t  per  al.  meton.  to  set  at  deia  with  one 


(Lat  haspitium)  is  taken  for  finendahip, 
allianoe,  or  [ooT]ettant  .  .  •  ,^-P. 

*  Xm0,  Lying,  falsehood,  tzeacheiy. 
Uny,  Gloss,  to  Chancer. — ^P. 

•  moe. — ^P. 

**  some  ddeneL — ^P. 

"  At  side  bovd  end  wee  &c  Vid.  St^ 
15.  At  siden  horde  we  &e.  So  with- 
onten  for  without.     Shenstone. — ^P. 

»  Only  half  the  «  in  the  Ma— P. 

"  Englonde.— P. 

>*  bonde.— P. 

»»  wee'U  go.— P. 
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TbBtmpptat 
is  bom 
bratd, 

wit  hlffftH, 

taotfaf 
iMnbeef, 
■our  ale. 


TheXSng 
doesn't  Ue 
it. 

Jofansfljs 


hell  give 
him  no 
hetteTi 
nnlesithflj 


not  to  tell 
the  King. 


The  King 
TOWS  hell 
noTerteU 
him, 


388 


398 


396 


400 


404 


408 


412 


by  then  came  in  beane  bread,^ 
salt  Bacon  rofited  and  redd, 

&  brewice*  in  a  blacke  dish, 
leane  salt  beefe  of  a  yeere  old, 
ale  that  was  both  sower  ft  cold : 

this  was  the  fSrst  service : 

eche  one  had  of  that  ylke  '  a  messe. 

the  king  sayd,  "  see  haue  I  blisse, 
such  service  nerest^  I  see." 
qtioth  lohn, ''  thou  gettest  noe  other  of 

att  this  time  but  this."  ^ 

"  yes,  good  fellow,"  the  KtVt^  gan  say, 
*'  take  this  service  here  ®  away, 

&  better  bread  vs  bringe  ; 
ft  gett  YS  some  better  drinke ; 
we  shall  thee  requite,  as  wee  thinke. 

Without  any  letting.' 


99 


qttoth  lohn,  ''beshxew  the  morseU  of  bread 
this  night  thai  shall  come  in  your  head 

but  thou  Bweare  me  one  thinge ! 
Bwere  to  me  by  booke  and  bell 
thai  thou  shalt  neuer  lohn  Beeue  bettell 

vnto  Edward  our  kinge." 

qtioth  the  king,  "  to  thee  my  truth  I  plight^ 
he  shall  nott  witt  our  service^ 

no  more  then  he  doth  nowe, 
neuer  while  wee  3  line  in  land." 
**  therto,"  quoth  lohn,  '^  hold  vp  thy  hand, 

ft  then  I  will  thee  troe." 


'  Compare  the  loaves  of  beans  and 
bran  b^ed  for  his  children  by  the 
Plonghman.  Vision,  p.  89,  1.  270  ed. 
Bkeat.— F, 

*  Brewice,  i.e.  Broth,  Pottage.  Jon, — 
P.    The  f 00  stands  over  ish  marked  out. 


'  ilk,  ipse  that  iBe,  ithm  that  same. 
Lye. — ^P,  ♦  never,  or  ne'er. — ^F. 

*  Foit4  other  [Heate  or  other  Serrice] 
Q^  John,  at  this  Time,  but  this 

Thou  gettest  none  of  me. — P. 

*  IkS.  herer.— F. 

*  our  serrice  witt.    Qn. — ^P. 
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416    ''  loe/*  quoth  the  king,  "  my  hand  ia  heere ! '' 

"  806  is  mine ! "  quoth  the  Erie  with  a  merry  cheere,  £^£^7^ 

**  thereto  I  gine  god  a  vowe.'' 
"  hane  heere  my  hand !  "  the  Bishopp  sayd.  •»*  BWwp. 

420     "  many,"  qttoth  lohn,  "  thou  may  hold  thee  well 
apayd, 
ffor  itt  is  flfor  thy  power.' 

**  take  this  away,  thou  hobkin  '  long,  John  orden 

&  let  YS  sitt  oat  of  the  throng  »ppw 

424  att  a  side  bords  end ; 

these  strange  fiellowes  thinke  ynconthlyo 
this  night  att  onr  '  Cookerye, 
such  as  god  hath  vs  sent.^" 

425  by  them  ^  came  in  the  payment  bread,  md  timbM 
wine  that  was  both  white  and  redd  orfoed  breid, 

and  good 

in  silaer  cupp[e]s  cleare.  wine. 

"a  ha  I  "  quoth  lohn,^  "  onr  supper  begins  with 
drinke! 
432    tasste  itt,  ladds !  &  looke  how  ^  yee  thinke,*  Ho  tdu 

ffor  my  lone,  and  make  good  cheere  I  tMte  his 

wlno* 

'*  of  meate  &  drinke  yon  shall  hane  good  ffare ;  Th«n  is 

&  as  ffor  good  wine,  wee  will  not  spare,  of  it,^ 
436        I  goe  *  yon  to  vnderstand.*® 

ffor  enerye  yeere,  I  tell  thee  thoe,'* 

I  will  hane  a  tonn  or  towe  and  uie  best 

of  the  best  that  may  be  ffonnd.^'  got 

440    "yee  shall  see  3  Chnrles  heere 

drinke  the  wine  with  a  merry  cheere ; 
I  pray  yon  doe  yon  soe ; 

>  FortA,  •  ?  MS.  then.— F. 

Qa«k  joim  y^  Qny  \^  ^ell  apf  *  Qnoth  John,  &c  (a  ha  delend), — P. 

For  it  is  in  my  pover  now. — ^P.  '  Forti  tell  how  &c. — P. 

Flower  is  for  Prowe,  profit,  advantage ;  '  Qu.  slink,  perhaps  thinke. — ^P. 

Fr.  prou, — F.  •  Qo.  gire. — ^P. 

'  Hodgkin,  vid.  Infra. — ^P.  '*  understonde. — P. 

•  of  onr  &e. — ^P.  "  thee  now  or  true. — ^P. 

*  God  doth  ns  send ^P.  "  fonde.— P. 
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TtaejIlaU 
Bop,  and 
thendaooe. 


ThaBarl 

King 

cMi  drink  no 

better  wine. 


&  when  our  sapper  is  all  doone, 
444    yoa  and  wee  will  dance  soone ; 
letts  see  who  hest  can  doe.'' 


the  Erie  sayd,  *'  by  Many  bright, 
wheresoener  the  King  lyeth  this  nighty 

he  drinketh  no  better  wine 
then  thou  selfe^  does  att  this  iyde." 
''infidth^'^  qttoth  lohn,  ^*soe  had  leeuer  *  I  did 

then  Hue  ay  in  woe  A  payne* 


44S 


453 


456 


Next  oome 

theboar*! 

brad, 

capoQi, 
Teniioiiy 


460 


■wans, 
oorlewf. 


464 


"  K I  be  come  of  Carles  kinne, 

pott  of  the  good  tliat  I  may  winne,        Cp«geJ») 

some  therof  shall  be  mine, 
he  tJiai  nener  spendeth  bnt  alway  spareth, 
comonlye  oft ^  the  worsse  he  ffareth; 

others  will  broake  ^  itt  ffine.®  " 

by  then  came  in  red  wine  &  ale, 
the  bores  head  ^  into  the  haQ, 

then  shcild  *  with  sances  seere  ^  ; 
Capons  both  baked  &  rested,  ^^ 
woodcockes,  venison,  without  bost» 

A  dish  meeate  ^^  dight  fihll  deere. 

swannes  they  had  piping  hott, 
Coneys,  cnrleys,"  well  I  wott, 
the  crane,  the  heame  ^'  in  fiSere,'^ 


»  thyself.— P. 

'  i.6.  rather:  I  leerer,  legend. — ^P. 

'  pine  or  pyne.    Chaac.  idem. — ^P. 

*  ott,  ddend.—V. 

*  to  brouke,  broke,  to  brook,  bear; 
To  use,  enjoy.    Uzxy  in  Ghanc. — ^P. 

*  fine  for  finely.— P. 

'  See  the  Carol,  The  horis  kedefitrst, 
in  Mrs.  Ormsby  Gh>re*8  Porkington  MS. 
No.  10.  The  carol  is  printed  in  Beliq, 
AnHq^oL  ii.,  BiAeegBook&cp,  397.— F. 

"  The  swerd  of  Bacon  is  call'd  the 
Shield :  and  the  homy  Part  of  brawn  in 
some  places. — ^P. 

'  seere,  mre,  seyeral ;  many;  contract. 


from  suffer,  or  sfwro/.    Gloss,  ad  G.  D. 
—P. 

"  roste.— P. 

"  sweet  dishes,  ftc.    Bmsell  ajs  in 
his  Boke  qf  Nurture,  L  51^-14, 
Some  man^  cni^  of  Oookes  craft  sotdly 

y  haae  espied, 
how  ]>^re  dischmetes  ar  dressid  witii 
hony  not  dazyfied. — V, 

"  curlews. — ^P, 

"  heron.  See  Bnssell,  in  Boftref  Bcok^ 
p.  1 43-4.  Compare  this  feast  with  Bii»- 
sell's  Feet  Jot  a  FrmMen,  £3.  p  172-^. 
—P. 

"  Le.  together,  along. — P. 
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468 


472 


476 


480 


484 


488 


492 


pnrtoidgiBt, 
tarts  Ae. 


TheStfl 
Mytit'i 
a  royal 


pigeons,  paiirid[g]e8,  with  spioerye, 
Elkes,^  fflomes,*  witii  ffiroteiye.* 
lobn  bade  them  make  good  cheero. 

the  Erie  sajd,  "  soe  mote  I  thee, 
lohn,  you  seme  vs  royallje  ! 

if  yeo  had  dwelled  att  London,^ 
ii*  king  Edward  where  here,* 
he  might  be  a-payd  ®  with,  this  supper,^ 

such  ffreindshipp  wee  haae  ffonnd." 

"  Nay,"  sayd  lohn,  "by  gods  graoe, 
&  Edward  wher  in  *  this  place, 

hee  ahold  not  touch  this  tozme. 
hee  wold  be  wrath  wtth  lohn,  I  hope ; 
thereffore  I  beshrew^  the  soupe  ^® 

that  shall  come  in  his  mouth  ^M  " 


theratt  the  King  laughed  io  made  good  cheere. 
the  Bishopp  sayd,  "  wee  fare  weU  heere !  " 

the  Erie  sayd  as  him  thought, 
they  spake  lattine  amongst  them  there  '* :  TiMrf  tdik 

infayth,"  quoth  lohn,  "and  yee  greeue  mee,     together. 

ffdll  deere  itt  shalbe  bought.  tbem  to 


the  King 
mfgfatbe 

g— Wtth 


"If  be 
here,  he 
■honldn't 
hate  a 
ecr^>,**fi^ 
John. 


it 


"  speake  English  euerye-eche  one,'' 
or  else  sitt  still,  in  the  devills  name ! 

such  talke  loue  I  naught.'^ 
Lattine  spoken  amongst  Lewd  '*  men, 
therin  noe  reason  £Baid  I  can ; 

ffor  fPalshood  itt  is  wrought. 


talkBagliah, 


*  <  Bk,  a  wild  swan.  Noithein.'  Hal- 
liwelL    ?  ydk,  some  dish  of  eggs. — ^F. 

*  fjlauns,  a  kind  of  cheeiH^ake. — ^F. 

'  fruteiye,    frnit    coUectiyely   token, 

fnUterie   Fp.   Johnion. — ^P.       Fritters, 

I  hare  no  donbt.    See  them  in  Rnaseira 

Soke  of  Nurture  (j^,  168-70  BabeeaBook) 

and  many  other  Joills  of  Fare. — ^F. 

*  ForU  As  ye  at  London  won*d. — ^P. 

*  £dward*8  self  were  heere. — P. 

*  to  appay,  to  satisfy,  to  content,  hence 


'well  appatd'  is  pleased.    *iUappayd* 
is  uneasy  (Fr.  mnayer),    Johns.— ^. 
'  sappere. — ]P. 

•  MS.  wherin. — ^F.    were  in. — P. 
'  be$kTtm,  Yerbum  maleprecantis.  Jun. 
— P.  *•  sup,  Bonpe. — P. 

"  That  in  his  Month  sholde  come. — ^P. 
««  petbaps  "three."— P. 
'•  everidie  one. — ^P. 
**  not^  or  hold  I  nanghi. — ^P. 
"  Lewd,  i.e.  Laymen.     Johnson. — ^P. 
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hedocnt 

like 
lag* 


It'atnitonl* 
work 


''row[n]i2igy^  I  loae  itt '  nfilther  jojmg  nor  old ; 
therefore  jee  ought  not  to  bee  to  bold, 
496        neither  att  Meate  nor  meale. 
hee  was  fEsAae  tJuit  rowning  began ; 
theerfore  I  saj  to  you  certaine 
I  louo  itt  nener  a  deale: 


and  no*  to  600 

betoltntod 
by  any 
oonrteoQi 

iKWt. 

TlMBaxl 

EitnJBMt  to 
▼•off.  504 


"that  man  can  [nought]  of  curtesye 
that  letR  att  his  meate  rowning  bee,' 

I  eaj,  soe  hane  I  seile.^  " 
the  Erie  eajd  right  againe^ 
"  att  your  bidding  wee  will  be  baane,' 

wee  thinke  you  say  right  weele.*' 


Tben  twwCs 
come  In, 


and  John 

propoflea 

thattbflj 

BbaUbe 

merry 


by  this  came  yp  ffirom  the  kitchin 
sirmpps®  on  plates  ^  good  and  ffine, 
608        wrought  in  a  ffayre  array. 

*'  Siirahy*  "  sayth  lohn,  *'  sithe  wee  are  mett, 
A  as  good  ffellowes  together  sett, 
lett  Ts  be  blytiie  to-day. 


and  bo  and 
his  mates 
shall 


619    ''  Hodgkin  long,  &  hob  of  the  LaUi,' 
you  are  counted  good  ffellowes  both,'® 
now  is  no  time  to  thrine  '^ ; 


>  rowning,  they  are  used  pzomisooosly 
in  Chanel  — P. 

'  in,  qn. ;  or  loved  neither.-^P. 

'  John  is  riffht  here.     Whispering  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  old  Books  of 
Courtesy,  &c 
"  Loke  jioa  r&wnde  not  in  no  mannys  ere.** 

Babeis  Book,  p.  20,  L  64. 
Looke  that  ye  be  in  rihte  stable  sylence^ 
Withtf-onte  lowde  lanhtere  or  langelyngo^ 
Bovnynge,  lapynge  or  other  Insolence. 

f6.  p.  253, 1.  98-6. 
Bekenyng,  fyngniyns,  non  )x)U  vse, 
And  pryue  roicyiyn^  loke  thou  refuse. 
Boke  o/Curtaaif,  L  260,  Bab.  Book,  p.  306. 

*  seil,  Scotch,  i.e.  prosperity,  happi- 
ness. Gioss7  to  Bamsay  s  Erer-green. 
&  Teat.  9dig*  &e.>  beatos^  feliz.     Gloss. 


ad  O.  D.— P. 

•  so  boM  in  O.  BoQ^.  is  ready.  M.  3, 
T.  96,  Antiquam  examrite  matrem:  'to 
seik  sour  auld  moaer  make  ae  bane.* 
perhaps  for  homiu,  metri  gntia.  Q^au. 
ad  G.  Doug.— P. 

•  Compare  Bussell,  L  509,  (in  Babtn 
Book  ^c. )  speaking  of  cooks : 

Some  with  Sireppis  (Sawces),  Sewet  and 
soppes. — ^F. 
»  forU  platters.— P. 

•  Forti  Sirs.— P.    Sirrahs.— Dyes. 

•  Lathe.— P.  '•  baith-— P. 
*^  The  German  thtantn^  to  ran  over, 

weep,  is  the  only  word  I  can  suggest 
for  this,  though  it  could  hardly  baoome 
ikrine.  A.-S.^'9rffafi  is  to  throng,  crowd, 
piess.    Trine,  to  nang.    HalliwelL— F. 
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this  wine  is  new  oome  out  of  ffrance ; 
516    be  god !  me  list  well  to  danoe, 

therfore  take  my  band  in  thine ; 

"  ffor  wee  will  ffor  our  guests  sake 
hop  and  dance,  &  Eenell  make." 
6S0        the  truth  fibr  to  know, 

yp  he  rose,  &  dranke  the  wine  : 
<*  wee  must  haue  powder  of  ginger  therein," 
lohn  sayd,  as  I  troe. 

524    lohn  bade  them  stand  vp  all  about^, 
"  &  yee  shall  see  the  carles  stout 

dance  about  the  bowle. 
Hob  of  the  lathe  >  &  Hodgkin  long, 
528    in  £Bftyth  you  dance  yotir  mesnres  wrong ! 
methinkes  thai  I  shold  know. 

"  yee  dance  neither  Gullyard  *  nor  hawe,' 
Trace  ^  nor  true  mesure,  as  I  trowe,^  CxMge  864] 

532        but  hopp  as  yee  were  woode." 
when  they  began  of  fibote  to  ffayle, 
th6  tumbled  top  ouer  tayle, 

&  liHasteT  and  lilLasUr  they  yode. 

536    fforth  they  stepped  on  stones  store  ^ ; 
Hob  of  the  lathe  lay  on  the  fflore, 

his  brow  brast  out  of  blood. 
**ah,  ha !  "  Quoth  lohn,  '*  thou  makes  good  game ! 
640    had  thou  not  ffalled,  wee  had  not  langht ; 
thou  gladds  ts  all,  by  the  rood." 


donoe. 


John  standi 
np 


with  Hob 
•nd 

Hodgkin, 
andtbegr 


tiUthej 

tnmbte 

down. 


John  lani^ 
■4  Hob, 


'  lathe  est  honeiim ;  a  Com-hoiue,  a 
Onnge.    Jnn. — ^P. 

'  A  f  nick  and  lirely  dance  introduced 
into  tluB  conntiy  about  1541.  Halliwell. 
—P. 

'  Half,  Qu.  Dance  the  Hay. — P.  A 
round  country  dance.    Halliwell.^F. 

^  TVaainge^  ap^  Qt.  Douglas,  is  ex- 
plain'd  in  y*  Gloss.,  '  stepping,  walking 
mtfdj,*  from  the  Fr.  trace,  a  step ;  but  it 


is  join'd  with  danciBg  in  y*  followiiig 

Passage: 

The  harpia  8c  gythomis  playis  attanis, 

Upstert  Trovanis,  &  syne  Italiouis 

And  gan  do  doubil  brangillis  &  gambettia 

Dansis  &  roundis  trasing  mony  gatis. 

—P. 

•  ForU,  aa  I  say.— P. 

'  store,  eUmr,  eture,  ingens,  crassua. 
Lye.— P. 
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J0H5  DB  BBSITB* 


■ad  polk 
hlanp. 


TlMTbigla 


lohn  hent^  vp  hobb  *  by  the  band,' 
sayes,  "  metbiBkes  wee  danoe  onr  mnsoieB 
644        bj  him  thai  ntteih  in  throne." 
then  they  began  to  kicke  A  winoe,^ 
lohn  hitt  the  king  oner  the  shinnes 
with  a  payre  of  new  clowted  shoone. 


wroDge, 


•bJUm 
KioghMft 
acrry  night. 


548    sith  King  Edward  was  mad  a  knight, 
had  he  nener  soe  merry  a  night 

as  he  had  with  lohn  de  Beene.* 
to  bed  th£  bnaked  them  anon, 
55S    their  lineryea  *  were  semed  them  yp  aoone 
with  a  merry  cheere ; 


Next 


thfljhear 
bnakfMt, 


prooiin 
John  a 
nwwnl. 


ft  thns'  they  aleeped  till  morning  attprine* 
in  ffoll  good  sheetes  of  line. 
556        a  masse  ^  he  garred  them  to  bane, 
ft  after  they  dight  them  to  dine 
with  boyled  capons  good  ft  £Sne. 
the  Dake  sayd,'^  **  soe  god  me  sane, 
560    if  ener  wee  come  to  onr  abone,'' 
we  shall  thee  qnitt  onr  Barrison ''  ; 
thou  shalt  not  need  itt  '*  to  crane.*' 


'  i.e.  b«ld.   Lye. — ^P. 

*  Tho  first  b  ii  made  over  a  «  in  the 
MS.— F. 

*  bond  or  wnng. — ^P. 

«  ITiMcAe,  to  kick.    HalliwelL— F. 

*  the  Keeye,  or  John  Keere  there. — ^P. 
'  Allowancee  of  meat  and  drink  fte. 

'  Lpmmf  he  hase  of  m(«te  and  dxjnke.' 
Bok$  qfCurtatye,  1.  371,  Babeet  Book, 
p.  310.  Bongo  of  Court  it  ia  called  in 
Household  Ordmancei,  t  Edw.  IV.^F. 


'  then.— P. 

*  prime  eie  legerit  Lja.  B.  foHi 
momf  prime,  or  mom  at  uune.— P. 

'  perfaapa  Jf<M. — V.  MaasvashMid 
bj  all  in  tne  morning. — ^F. 

>•  The  Erie  aoid.-^. 

"  ^OfteMeWone.— P.  Jhqfk  ii%hod», 
dwelling  (Halliwell);  abone,  abore.— F. 

»  Warriaon  [gift,  revaid]  lee  P.  V* 
St  40.— P. 

»  it  deland.— P. 
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[The  Third  Part.] 


[How  tlM  King  inTites  John  to  eonrt,  and  rewards  him.] 

the  king  tooke  leane  att  man  &  mayde ' ; 
564    lolm  sett  him  in  the  rode  way ; 
to  Windsor  can  hee  '  ryde. 
^Then  all  the  court  was  ffnll  hine 
thai  the  king  was  comen  againe, 
668  A  thanked  chr[i]8t  that  tyde. 


8t  parte  << 


67S 


the  ler&wcons  were  taken  againe 

in  the  fforrest  of  Windsor  withont  laine,' 

the  Lords  did  soe  provyde, 
they  thanked  god  &  Sf  lollye. 
to  tell  the  Qneene  of  their  harbor  ^ 

the  lords  had  ffull  great  pryde. 


Hidtoke 
thdr  leaT«. 


King 
Bdwsrdls 
woloomedat 
Wiadior. 


Thflj  tell  the 
Queen  about 
Jotande 
BeoTOf 


The  Qneene  sayd,  "  Str,  by  your  leane, 
676    I  pray  yon  send  ffor  that  Noble  Beene, 
that  I  may  see  him  w»th  sight." 
the  Messenger  was  made  to  wend, 
A  bidd  lohn  Beene  goe  to  the  King 
680        hastUye  with  all  his  might. 


■ndaheuJn 
the  King  to 
•end  forhim. 


A  neaanger 
teUfl  John  to 
oometothe 
King. 


684 


lohn  waxed  vnfaine  ^  in  bone  &  blood, 
saith,  **  dame,  to  me  this  is  noe  good, 

my  tmth  to  you  I  plight.*' 
'*yon  mnst  come  in  your  best  array." 
"  what  too,"  sayd  lohn,  "Sir,  I  thee  pray  ?  " 

"  thou  must  be  made  a  Knight." 


He  is  put 
oot  at  flnt» 


'  may. — ^Dyoe.  *  farU   harboiye,   or   harberye. — P. 

*aanhe6cc. — ^P.  Con  means  did. — ^F.       lodging. — "E. 

*  MS.  laime.— F.  Vid.  Stans.  46.— P.         *  displeased,  literally  *  unglad.'— P. 
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thlBkibli 


haTVgothim 
Intoa 


'*tat 


wife,  fetch 
mjannonri 


sndnraraa* 


*'  A  knight^"  sajd  lohn,  '<  by  Many  xnyld, 
588    I  know  right  well  I  am  broiled 
with  the  guests  I  barbord  late. 

to  debate  they  will  me  bring; 

yett  cast  ^  I  mee  ffinr  nothinge 
59S        noe  sorrow  ffor  to  take ; 

''  AlHce,  ffeitoh  mee  downe  my  side  Acton, 
my  roond  pallett'  to  my  crowne, 

is  made  of  Millayne'  plate, 
696    a  pitoh-fforke  and  a  sword.^  " 
shee  sayd  shee  was  affirayd  * 

this  deede  wold  make  debate. 


Tbs 

BOftbtard 
Is  ton. 


Johnealli 
forlMthcr 
Mid  A  nan  to 
It, 


MKl  trios  to 
imUtha 
blade  out. 


Allice  fieitched  downe  his  Acton  syde ; 

600    bee  tooke  itt  ffor  no  litle  pryde, 
yett  mnst  bee  itt  wcare. 
the  Scaberd  was  rent  withonten  donbt, 
a  large  handfall  the  bleade  ^  hanged  oat: 

604        lohn  the  Keeus  sayd  there, 

"gett  lether  A  a  nayle,*'  lohn  can  say, 
*'  lett  me  sow  itt  ^  a  chape  to-day, 

Lest  men  scome  my  geere.  [i»f8W 

608    Now,"  sayd  lohn,  "  will  I  see 
[w]hether  •  itt  will  ont  lightlye 

or  '  I  meane  itt  to  weare." 

lohn  palled  ffiist  att  the  blade : 
612     (I  wold  bee  had  kist  my  arse  that  itt  made ! ) 
he  cold  not  gett  itt  oat. 


*  to  cast,  to  calculate,  to  reckon,  com- 
pute. Item,  to  contrive,  to  turn  the 
thoughts.    Johnson. — ^P. 

*  rallat»  in  O.  Dong*,  is  used  for 
caput.  Soot  bor.  palltt  or  paiUU  is  the 
crown  of  the  Hoaa  or  Skull.  Gloss,  ad 
O.  Bong!  Hence  it  thould  signify  here 
an  Holmot  or  Skull-cap. — ^P. 

*  See  note  *,  toI.  i.  p.  68. — F. 


•  forU  Bweard. — P. 

•  affear'd.— p. 

•  blade.— P. 

•  Fort^  sow  in.  in,  qy. — P.  Ckftj 
the  hook  of  a  scabbard ;  the  metal  |»it 
at  the  top.    HalliwelL— F. 

•  whether.— P. 

•  or,  i.e.  befi»e. — ^P. 
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Allice  held,  A  lobn  dranglie,' 
either  att  other  ffast  longhe,' 
616        I  doe  yee  out  of  doubt. 

lohn  pulled  att  the  scaberd  soe  hard, 
againe  a  post  he  ran  backward 

&  gaue  his  head  a  rowte.' 
620    his  wiffe  did  laughe  when  he  did  ffall, 
&  soe  did  his  ^  mean  je  all 

that  were  there  neere  about. 

lohn  sent  after  his  neighbors  both,^ 
624    Hodgkine  long  &  hobb  of  the  lath.^ 
they  were  beene^  att  his  biddingo. 
3  pottles  of  wine  ®  in  a  dishe 
thej  supped  itt  ^  all  off,  as  I  wis, 
628        all  there  att  their  partinge. 

lohn  sayd,  *'  &  I  had  mj  bucMer,^^ 
theres  nothing  that  shold  me  dare, 

I  tell  you  all  in  ffere.^' 
632    ffeitch  me  downe,"  quoth  he,  '^  my  gloues ; 
they  came  but  '*  on  my ''  hands  but  once 

this  22  ^*  yeere. 

"  ffeitch  meo  my  CapuU,"  sayd  hee  there. 
636    his  saddle  was  of  a  new  manner,  ^^ 
his  stirropps  were  of  a  tree.'* 

"  dame,"  he  sayd,  "  ffeitch  me  wine  ; 

I  will  drinke  to  thee  '^  once  againe, 
640        I  troe  I  shall  nouer  thee  see. 


His  wife 
holds,  ha 

polity 


■ndheftdli 

bftckagatiut 

apost. 


Hit  wife  and 
men  laugh  at 
him. 


Hewndate 
Hodgkin 
and  Hob, 


to  drink  and 
takalearoof 
him. 


Thnheoallf 
foKhif 


glovai. 


hit  hone, 


andmoxe 
wln«. 


*  droifghe,  Chanc.',  i.  e.  drew. — ^P. 

'  lough,  or  lowghe,  i.e.  laughed. 
Chanc'.  —P. 

'  Onat  or  yiolent  stir.  BeTon. 
HaU  — F. 

*  ktit  in  the  MS.~F. 

*  baith.— P. 

*  Lathe.— P. 

'  Qu.  bowDe,  banc,  ba3me,  Vid.  P*.  2. 
3t.  29  [t.i.  28  of  MS.,  1.  604  above].— P. 

*  MS.  wime.— F. 


•  ittf  delend,  eenseo. — P. 

»•  bucklere.— P. 

"  in  fere,  together,  intixe,  wholly. 
Gloee.  ad  G  J).— P. 

>*  delend.   Qa_P. 

'•  came  upon  my. — ^P. 

"  two  &  twentye. — ^P. 

*•  manneie. — P. 

»•  of  tree. — P.    wood. — F. 

>'  An  upright  stroke,  which  may  be  for 
1,  stands  between  tke«  and  once, — F. 
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•ad  Hob 


drink  nTS 


644 


"  Hodgkin  long,  &  hob  of  the  lathe, 
tarry  A  drinke  wtth  me  bothe,* 

ffor  m J  cares  are  ffast  commaimde.'  ** 
they  dranke  5  gallons  rerament : 
**  fiarwell  ffellowes  all  prdsent^ 

ffor  I  am  readye  to  gange ! " 


Hodgldii 
hMTWhIm 
on  to  hit 


WhttlM 

freta  to 

Windsor 

OnstlOftlM 

|Kirtflrip«ii*t 

teihimlB, 


lohn  was  soe  combred  in  his  geere 
648    hee  cold  not  gett  vpon  his  mare 

till  hodgkinn  heane  vp  *  behind. 

"  Now  flBupwell,  Sir,  by  the  roode ! " 
to  neither  Knt^^t  nor  Barron  good 
65a        his  hatt  ho  wold  not  vayle 
till^  he  came  to  the  Kiti^s  gate: 
the  Porter  wold  not  lett  him  in  theratt, 
nor  come  within  the  walle, 

656    till  a  Knight  came  walking  ont. 

they  sayd,  **  yonder  standeth  a  carle  stout 

in  a  msticall  arraye." 
on  him  they  all  wondred  wright,* 
660    A  said  he  was  an  vnseemelye  wight^ 
A  thus  to  him  they  '  gan  say : 


nndthe 
chaff  him. 


*'  hayle,  ffellow  !  where  wast  thoh  borne? 
thee  beseemeth  ffoll  well  to  weare  a  home ! 
664        where  had  thoa  thai  ffaire  geere  P 
I  troe  a  man  might  seeke  ffoll  long, 
one  like  to  thee  ar  thai  hee  ffoond,' 
tho  he  sought  all  this  yeere.'* 


(  bathe  or  baith.— P. 
'  i.e.  are  coming  fast. 
ac  coming. — P. 
■  hoTe  up. — P. 
*  when.    Qn. — ^P. 


eomand,  idem 


»  right.— P. 
•  they  <W«»rf.— P. 
'  fonde.— P.    ?  ffbng,  got  hold  ot- 
Dyce. 
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668    lohn  bade  them  kisse  the  devills  aree ' : 
"flTor  yon  my  geare  is  much  the  worsse  * ! 

yon  will  itt  not  amend, 
by  my  ficdth,  that  can  I  lead ! 
678     vpon'  the  head  I  shall  yon  shread 
bnt  if  yon  hence  wende ! 


John  Myfl 


hell  cmck 
their  crowns 
if  they  don't 
go. 


cc 


the  devill  him  speede  vpon  his  crowne 
that  canseth  *  me  to  come  to  this  towne, 
676        whether  he  weare  lacke  or  lill ! 
what  shold  snch  men  as  I  doe  heere 
att  the  kings  Maimer  '  P 

I  might  hane  beene  att  home  still." 


The  devil 
take  the 
fellow  who 
brongtat  him 
there! 


i»- 


680    as  lohn  stoode  fflyting  ^  ffast, 

he  saw  one  of  his  gnests  come  at  the  last ; 

to  him  he  spake  finll  bold, 
to  him  he  ffast  ffnll  rode,^ 
684    he  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood ; 

sayth, ''  thon  hast  me  betold !  Ci»ge  866] 

"  fnll  well  I  wott  by  this  light 
that  thon  hast  disdainde  mee  right; 
688        ffor  wrat[h].I  waxe  neere  wood !  " 
The  Erie  sayd,  "by  Marry  bright^ 
lohn,  thon  made  vs  a  meny  night ; 
thon  shalt  hane  nothing  bnt  good." 

692    the  Erie  tooke  leane  att  lohn  Bene, 

sayd,  "  thon  shalt  come  in  wtthont  greefe ; 
I  pray  thee  tarry  a  while." 


Then  John 
BBMhie 
gneet, 
the  Bitrl, 


and 

reproachei 
him  with 
havins 
told  of  him. 


TheBarl 
8«yihewOD*t 
be  hurt, 


*  Ene,  Chatie. — P. 

*  wene,  Chanc. — ^P. 

*  1C9.  Tpttn  or  Tpom.— -F. 

*  Fort^  eaused.~P. 

*  Mannere. — P.    DweUine,  mansion. 
-P. 


'  To  flyte,  i.e.  to  chide,  is  still  in  nse 
in  Scotland.  GlossT  to  Bunsa/s  Ever- 
green, flyt,  to  scold,  chide.  A.-Q.JUtant 
contendere,  rixari.    OkMa.  ad  G.  Doug*. 

'  foil  faste  rode.— P. 
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•ndfocito 

teU  the  King 
that  John  \m 
nithegnte. 


King 
Bdwwd 
ordan  John 
tobetiroiigfat 
in  to  tabic. 

TheRarl 
deMribm 
John'a 


the  Erie  into  the  hall  went^ 
696    &  told  the  King  ▼erament 

that  >  lohzL  Beene  was  att  the  gate ; 

''to  no  man  list  hee  lout. 

a  rusty  sword  gird'  him  about, 
700        ft  a  long  ffawchjon,  I  wott.'  " 

the  "Kdng  said, ''  goe  wee  to  meate, 
ft  bringe  him  when  *  wee  are  sett ; 

our  dame  shall  haue  a  play." 
704    "  ho  hath  10  arrowes  in  a  thonge, 
some  are  short  ft  some  are  long, 

the  sooth  as  I  shold  say ; 


ajinonr, 


his  knifo, 


gh>yn, 


ami  temper. 


John  tdlfl 
the  porter  to 
let  him  in. 


"a  rusty  sallett  *  ypon  his  crowne, 
708    his  hood  were  mado  home  browne  ^ ; 
there  may  nothing  him  dare ; 
a  thytill  hee  hath  ffast  in  his  hand 
tluii  hangeth  in  a  peake  band,^ 
712        ft  sharplye  itt  will  share. 

"  he  hath  a  pouch  hanging  fifull  wyde, 
a  rusty  Buckeler  on  the  other  syde, 

his  mittons  *  are  of  blaoke  clothe. 
716    who-soe  to  him  sayth  ought  but  good, 
^  [I  swear  it  to  you  by  the  rood,] 

fiull  soone  hee  wilbe  wrothe." 

then  lohn  sayd, ''  Porter,  lett  mee  in ! 
720    someof  my  goods  thou  shalt  win; 
I  loue  not  ffor  to  pray." 


know, 


*  That  <W«irf.— P. 
«  girdeti.— P. 
'  weet.  Item,  wate,  wat,  ie. 

knew,  wot    Glosa.  ad  G.  D.— P. 

*  him  iHf  when. — P. 

*  Aliter  $alad,  a  (himcSalade,  a  Head- 
piece. CeladUf  or  Zelada,  Spanish.  Lye. 
vid.  St.  6,  P*  3d  p.  694  above].— P. 


*  of  homeepon  brown :  or  latber,  vtf 
of  homemade  brow[n].  See  F  1>  Su  48 
Q.  284  above].— P. 

*  See  the  Pictnie  of  Ghanoer.— P- 

*  Cp.  Twey  mitteynei  as  meter.  /^ 
FfcwmofCa  Orede, — F. 

'  A  line  wmatiog. — P. 
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ihe  Porter  sayd,  ^'  stand  abacke ! 
&  thou  come  neere  I  shall  thee  rappe, 
724        thou  carle,  by  my  &j !  " 


The  porter 
saysWll 
give  him 
araik 


728 


lohn  tooke  his  fforke  ^  in  his  hand, 
he  bare  his  fforke  on  an  End, 

he  thought  to  make  a  ffra j ; 
his  Capnll  was  wight,'  So  come  ffedd ; 
vpon  the  Porter  hee  him  spedd, 

and  him  had  welnye  slaine.' 


On  which 

John 

ehAiige«him 

withhifl 

pitchfork. 


nearly 
kills  him, 


he  hitt  the  Porter  vpon  the  crowne, 
732    wvth  that  stroke  hee  ffell  downe, 
fforsooth  as  I  you  tell ; 
A  then  hee  rode  into  the  hall, 
A  all  the  doggs  both  great  &  small  ^ 
736        on  lohn  ffast  can  th6  yell.* 


and  then 
rides  into  the 
King's  haU, 


740 


lohn  layd  about  as  hee  were  wood, 
&  4  hee  killed  as  hee  stood ; 

the  res^  will  now  be  ware, 
then  came  fforth  a  squier  hend, 
&  sayd,  **  lohn,  I  am  thy  ffreind, 

I  pray  you  light  downe  heere." 


killing  fonr 
of  his  dogs 
on  tlie  way. 


One  squire 
asks  him  to 
dismount; 


another  sayd,  "  giue  me  thy  fforke," 
744    &  lohn  sayd,  "  nay,  by  SJ  WtUiarn  of  Torke,« 
fBrst  I  will  cracke  thy  crowne !  " 


another,  to 
give  up  his 
fork; 


'  forke.  FerliAps  itoeke,  which  is  naed 
by  G^wom  DougMs  for  a  dagger,  rapier, 
Mr.  7,  669,  "  vemqae  sabello "  being 
rende^d  "with  stokkit  sabellyne.'*  ab 
Ital.  Mtaieo,  ensis  longior.  Gloss,  ad 
G.  D.  Sioekf  caudex,  Tnmcus.  Jun.  It 
signifies  also  the  handle  of  anYthing. 
Johnson.  A  staff  or  long  Pole. — f . 
John's  tool  is  of  oouzse  hb  two-grained 
pitchfork  that  he  describee  in  line  319, 
and  asks  for  in  line  596  above. — ^F. 


•  Vid.  Pt.  1,  St.  36.— P. 
■  did  well-nye  slay. — ^P. 

•  Dogs  had  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  houses  in  Early  English  days.  See 
the  directions  for  turning  them  out  of  the 
lord's  bedroom  in  RusseU,  the  Sloane  MS. 
Boke  of  Curtasye,  &c  in  Babeea  Book, 
p.  182, 1.  969 ;  p.  283,  L  93,  p.  69.— F. 

'  gan  to  yell.— P. 

•  ?  what  saint. — F. 


Q  Q  2 
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Attiiid,liis 
•woid 


andhdinet. 


Hemiiftbe 
very  stupid 
nottoMetn 


MDoetaeiB. 


"What  the 
derO'itlwt 
toyoa?** 
Hji  Johxi. 


The  Queen 
asks  wliohe 
am  be. 


John  ridee 
on, 


wltfahifl 
liitchfork 
•ttbe 
chAige, 


and 

frightens  Uie 
Queen. 


another  sayd,  "lay  downe  thy  sword  ^ ; 
setfc  vp  thj  horsBe ;  be  not  affeard ; 
748        tbj  bow,  good  lohn,  laj  downe ; 

"  I  shall  hold  your  stinoppe ; 
doe  of  your  pallett  A  your  hoode 

ere  th£  £yi,  as  I  troe. 
752    yee  see  not  who  sitteth  att  the  meate ; 
yee  are  a  wonderous  silly  ffineake, 

A  alfloe passing  sloe'!" 

"what  devill,"  sayd  lohn,  "is  ttat  ffortibee*? 
756    itt  is  my  owne,  soe  mote  I  thee ! 
therfore  I  will  itt  weare." 

the  Queene  beheld  him  in  hast : 
"  my  lord,^  "  shee  sayd,  "  ffor  gods  &a^ 
760        who  is  yonder  that  doth  ryde  ? 
such  a  bellow  saw  I  nener  yore  '  ! 
shee  saith,  "  hee  hath  the  quaintest  geere, 

he  is  bat  simple  of  pryde."  [psf*  uri 

764     right  soe  came  lohn  as  hee  were  wood ; 
he  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood, 

he  was  a  ffaley  ^  &eake ; 
he  tooke  his  fifbrke  as  hee  wold  lust ; 
768     vp  to  the  dease  ^  ffast  he  itt  thrust, 
the  Queene  ffor  ffeare  did  speake, 

&  sayd,  "  lords,  beware,  ffor  gods  grace ! 
ffor  hee  ^  will  ffrowte  '  some  in  the  fface 
772        if  yee  take  not  good  heede  !  " 


*  swerde. — P. 

*  riow.— P. 

*  y*  deuill .  .  is  that  to  thee.— P. 

*  my  Lords.    Qu. — ^P. 

*  yore,  jamdudum,  jam  olim.      Juii« 
perhaps  here. — P. 

*  perh™   stately. — ^P.  ?  FerUtf,  won- 
derfuL—f. 


7  Dease,  or  Deis.  8e«  P*  2f  d!  6. 
~P. 

•  MS.  thee.— F. 

*  Perhape  from  Fr.  froter,  in  the  sense 
of  to  bang  or  beat  {lMUtr€,/rttpper),  or  in 
ita  original  senae  to  mb.  To  Jrote  is  in 
use  in  this  aenae  in  Shropahire« — T.  P. 
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th£  laughed  without  doubt^ 
ft  Boe  did  all  that  were  about, 
to  Bee  lohn  on  his  steede. 


The  rat 


776    then  Bajd  lohn  to  our  Queene, 

*'  thou  mayst  be  proud,  dame,  as  I  weene, 

to  haue  such  a  ffawconer ' ! 
ffor  he  is  a  well  ffarrand  man, 
780    ft  much  good  manner  '  hee  can, 
I  tell  you  sooth  in  ffere. 

L    •  •  •  •  •    J 

"  but,  lord,"  hee  sayd,  '*  my  good,  its  thine ; 

my  body  alsoe,  ffor  to  pine, 

784        ffor  thou  art  king  with  crowne. 

but,  lord,  thy  word  ia  honorable^ 

both  stedffiist,  sure,  and  stable, 

ft  alsoe  *  great  of  renowne ! 

788    *'  therfore  haue  mind  *  what  thou  me  hight 
when  thou  with  me  [harbord  ^]  a  night, 

a  warryson  ^  that  I  shold  haue." 
lohn  spoke  to  him  with  sturdye  mood, 
792    hee  vayled  neither  hatt  nor  hood, 
but  stood  With  him  checkmate.* 

the  King  sayd,  *'  fellow  mine, 
ffor  thy  capons  hott,  ft  good  red  wine, 
796        much  thankes  I  doe  g^ue  thee." 
the  Queene  sayd,  '*  by  Mary  bright, 
award  him  as  his  ^  right ; 
well  aduanced  lett  him  bee !  " 


JohnteUa 
theQneen 
■he  may  bo 
oroad^  her 
ulooner. 

He'saflii»> 

looUng 

num. 

[Then 
finding  that 
it'8  King 
Bdward  I.J 
to  whom  his 
goods  and 
tMdy  belong. 


he  reminds 
him  of  the 
pledge  ho 
made  the 
night  he 
lodged  with 
him. 


Edward 
thanks  him 
for  his 
e^Mnaand 
wine, 


*  fkwoonflriD. — ^P. 
I  maonen. — ^P. 

*  Some  hues  wanting  here,  oontaintiig 
the  diflcoreiy  of  the  Kingfs  rank.  Some 
lines  seem  wanting  here. — ^P. 

*  alflo  ddend.—l?, 

*  nmd  in  the  Ma— F. 

*  me  [passedst]  a. — P. 

'  warUon,   reward.      Scottish.      See 


GloBsT  to  Bamsa/s  Erer-green. — ^P. 

*  Qn.  Cheek-mate :  maU  ia  companion, 
Qoeiui^  9odali9,  q.d.  cheek  by  Jole. 
This  paaaage  may  also  be  explain  d  from 
the  Tenn  in  chess ;  checkmate  being  when 
the  king  is  hem*d  in  by  some  inferiour 
Piece ;  so  that  he  cannot  stir.— T.  P. 

'  fort6  as  is,  or  at  it  is. — ^P. 
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makra  bim  a 
gentleman. 
frivMhirohifl 
hoooeaiMl 
1001.  a  year. 


John  kaeeli 
andthanka 
the  King, 


who  then 
potia  ooUar 
on  him,  and 
kni^tihiiii. 


800    the  King  aayd  yntUl  him  then, 
'*  lohn,  I  make  thee  a  gentleman; 
thy  TnanTier  phice '  I  thee  gniei 
&  a  100^  to  thee  and  thine,' 
804    &  eneiy  yeere  a  tnnn  of  red  wine 
8oe  long  as  thoa  dost  line." 

bnt  then  lohn  began  to  kneele : 
**  I  thanke  yon,  my  Lord,  as  I  haae  sonle,' 
808        therof  I  am  well  payd.^  " 
thee  King  tooke  a  coUer  bright, 
A  sayd,  "  lohn,  heere  I  make  thee  a  knight 
w»th  worshippe."    when  hee  sayd, 


John  fean 
that 


a  rope  will 
foUow  the 
collar, 
anddoen't 
like  it. 


812    then  was  lohn  enill  apayd,* 

A  amongst  them  all  thus  hee  sayd, 

"finll  oft  I  hane  heard  tell 
thai  after  a  ooUer  oomes  a  rope ; 
816    I  shall  be  hanged  by  the  throate ; 
methinkes  itt  doth  not  weU." 


Bnt  they 
toll  him 
)](•  rnunt  sit 
in  the  chief 
piaoc. 


*  "sith  thoa  hast  taken  this  estate, 
that  eueiy  man  may  itt  wott,^ 
820        then  mnst  begin  the  bord." 

then  lohn  therof  was  nothing  fiaine— 
I  tell  yon  truth  with-onten 
he  spake  nener  a  word, 


He  doee  ao, 
wishing 
himself 
at  home. 


824    but  att  the  bords  end  he  sate  him  downe ; 
ffor  hee  had  leener  beene  att  home 
then  att  all^  their  fi&ankish '®  fiiire ; 


'  place  delend.— F.    dwelling  place. 
-F. 

>  md  tkime  in  the  HS.— F. 
■  Beleoreeil. — ^P. 

*  foxti  apayd,  i.e.  content. — P. 

*  i.e.  sad,  tmiis,    (See  Jun" )  uneasy. 
-P. 


•  something  is  wanting  here.— P* 
'  wate^  OP  weet. — P. 

•  lean,  celare,  oceultare,  ah.  laL  Ms^i 

launa,  occoltare.    Lye.^P. 

•  JU  is  redundant.— P. 

»•  frank,  liber,  liberatii.    Jwu-P. 
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ffor  there  was  wine,  weU  I  wott; 
828     royaU  meates  of  the  best  sortes 
were  sett  before  him  there. 


a  gallon  of  wine  was  put  in  a  dishe ; 
lohn  sapped  itt  of,  both  more  A;  lesse. 
83S        '*  ffeitch,"  Quoth  the  King^  '*  such  more.* " 

*' by  my  Lady,'  "  Quoth  lohn,  '*  this  is  good  wine! 
lett  YB  make  meny,  ffor  now  itt  is  time ; 
Ghrists  curse  on  him  that  doth  itt  spare' ! " 


He  drinks 
off  a  gallon 
of  wine. 


and  wants  to 
make  many* 


836    wtth  that  came  in  the  Porter  ^  hend 
A  kneeled  downe  before  the  King, 
was  all*  beronnen^  with  blood, 
then  the  Kmg  in  hart  was  woe, 
840    sayes,  **  Porter,  who  hath  dight  thee  soe  ? 
tell  on ;  I  wax  neero  wood." 


The  porter 
oomesln 


all  oyer 
blood. 


**  Who  did 
this?  "lays 
the  King. 


"  Now  infiedth,"  sayd  lohn,  *'  tJiat  same  was  I, 
for  to  teach  him  some  cortesye, 
844        7  ffor  then  hast  taoght  him  noo  good.         [imvb  368] 
for  when  thou  came  to  my  pore  place, 
with  mee  thou  fonnd  soe  great  a  grace, 
^  noe  man  did  bidd  thee  stand  without ; 


**I,"iay« 
John,  "to 
teaohhim 
nianncCT. 


When  yon 
came  to  me, 
if  anyone 
had  told  yoo 
to 


848    "  ffor  if  any  man  had  against  thee  spoken, 
his  head  ffull  soone  I  shold  haue  broken," 

lohn  sayd,  "  with-outen  doubt, 
therfore  I  wame  thy  porters  ffiree, 
852    when  any  man  [comes]  out  of  my  '  Countxye, 
another  >o  [time]  lett  them  not  be  soe  stout. 


stopontdMtoi 
I'dhaTB 
brolBen  his 
head. 


Tonr  porters 
uiofltn'tbe 
■osancy 
next  time.*' 


>  maie  or  mair. — ^P. 
«  forii  our  Lady.— P. 

*  on  them  that  spare. — ^P. 

♦  MS.  Porten.— -F. 

•  One  was  all  &c. — ^P. 

•  MS.  boniinen.^F. 


7  For  none  thon  hast  him  taught  Qu. 
—P. 

*  None  bade  thee  stand  without — P. 

'  Any  come  out,  or  comes  from  my 
&c.— P. 

*•  deUnd  Mioiher, — P. 
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"  if  both  thy  porters  goe  walling  *  wood, 
bogod  I  shall  reaue  '  their  hood, 
856        or  goe  on  ffoote  boote. 

but  thou,  Lord,  hast  after  me  sent, 
A  I  am  come  att  thy  oomtnandement 
hastilye  withonten  doubt." 


The  Ring 

■cknow- 

kdgn 

thathtn 

poitOT  was 

infaalt. 


but  makes 
Joliu  kUtf 
him 

and  he 
fricncU. 


860    the  King  sayd,  <'  by  St.  Lune  ! 
lohn,  my  porters  were  to  blame; 

yee  did  nothing  but  right." 
he  tooke  the  case  into  his  hand ; 
864    then  to  kisse  *  hee  made  them  gange ; 
then  laoghod  both  King  and  Knight. 
"  I  pray  yon,"  quoth  the  Ktn^,  *'  good  ffellows  bee/' 
*'  yes,"  quoth  lohn,  ^'soe  mote  I  thee, 
868        wo  were  not  wrathe^  ore  night." 


Tho  Bishop 
proniiws 
t4>pnt 
John's  two 
sons  to 
school. 


87S 


then  they  ^  Bishopp  sayd  to  him  thoe, 
*^  lohn,  send  hither  thy  sonnes  2  ; 

to  the  schooled  I  shall  them  ffind, 
&  soe  god  may  for  them  werke, 
thai  either  of  them  haae  a  kirke 

if  ffortone  be  their  fiVeind. 


and  sftTB  the 

KinfrwiU 
nnd  his 
daughters 

hnsbands. 


*<  also  send  hither  thye  daughters  both  ^ ; 
876    2  marryages  the  Ktn^  will  garr  them  to  haue,' 
ft  wedd  them  with  a  ringe. 


'  walling,  i.e.  boiling,  fezrent;  S. 
wtiloH.    Lyo. — P. 

*  reave,  i.e.  bereave  (like  as  reft  ia 
for  bereft)  to  take  away  by  stealth  or 
violence.  Johnson,  (used  rather  for 
riuf,  i.e.  cleave.) — P. 

'  Cp.  Chancei^s  making  the  Host  and 
Piirdoner  kiss.  Cant.  T^,  end  of  The 
Piuxloneres  Tale : 

'  And  ye,  sir  host,  that  hen  to  me  so  deere, 
I  pray  yow  that  yc  kisse  the  pardoner; 


And  pardoner,  I  pray  you  diaveUi  yow 

ner, 
And  as  we  dede,  let  ns  Ungfa  and  pIsTf.' 
Anon  thay  kisse,  and  riden  lioitii  her 

way*. 

V.  iii.,  p.  105,  L  603--6,  ed.  Monis.— F. 

•  wrothe. — ^P. 
»  the.— P. 

•  Forti  At  schoole.— P. 
»  baith.— P. 

•  gar  them  have. — P. 
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V  ,,>    THE  '^ 

UNIVERSITY 

went »  fforth,  lohn,  on  thy  way,      ''^J^^ilFOB.'S^^^v^ 
looke  thou  be  kind  &  cnrteons  aye, 

of  meate  &  drinke  be  nen[e]r  nithing.^" 


\> 


884 


then  lobn  tooke  leaae  of  ISAng  tb  Qneene,' 
&  after  att  all  the  court  by-deene, 

k  went  fforth  on  bis  way. 
be  sent  bis  daughters  to  tbe  Km^^, 
ft  tbey  were  weded  wttb  a  ringe 

vnto  2  squiers  gay. 


John  takes 
iMTeof  tlie 
Oout. 


The  King 
manriMhU 
daaghten 
to  two 

Bqnixes; 


888 


892 


896 


900 


bis  sonnes  botb  bardye  &  wigbt, 
tbe  one  of  tbem  was  made  a  ILnighi^ 

k  fresb  in  eueiy  ffiray ; 
tbe  otber  a  parson  of  a  kirke, 
gods  seruice  ffor  to  worke, 

to  god  seme  ^  nigbt  h,  day. 

thus  lobn  Reeue  and  bis  wifife 

Witb  mirtb  h  lolty  ^  ledden  tbeir  liffe ; 

to  god  tbey  made  Laudinge. 
Hodgikin  long  &  bobb  *  of  tbe  latbe, 
tbey  were  made  f&eemen  botbe  ^ 

tbrougb  tbe  grace  of  tbe  YJmg  bend.® 


knigfatfl 
one  of  hto 
eons, 

gives  the 

others 

UTing, 


and  iwiVnT 
Hod^ln 
and  Hob 
freemen. 


904 


tben  tbougbt  [  Jobn]  ^  on  tbe  Bisbopps  word,  John  de 

&  euer  after  kept  open  bord  keeps  open 

hooee 

ffor  guests  ihakt  god  mm  send ; 

till  deatb  ffeitcbt  bim  away  till  h«  dies, 
to  tbe  blisse  ^/tat  lastetb  aye : 

ft  tbus  lobn  Beeue  made  an  end. 


»  wend.— P. 

*  Nithing,  ntmiam^  naught,  It  a  das- 
tard poltion:  nere  it  seems  to  mean 
ntgganlly. — ^P.  A.-S.  nifiVM^  a  wicked 
man,  an  outlaw, — ^Bosworth, — later,  a 
niggard. — F. 

■  Only  half  the  n  in  the  MS.— F. 


*  to  serve  God, — ^P. 

*  Jollity.— P. 

'  A  stroke  like  a  i  followB  in  the  MS. 
— F. 

»  bsith.— P. 

*  Perhaps  hend  King. — ^P. 


thought  [he].— P. 
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thus  endeOi  the  tale  of  Beene  Boe  wigbi.' 
QodrnnOi  god  Mot  is  806  ffoll  of  mighty 

to  heaiien  tlieir  aonles  faring 

ttat  lined'  aoTnetiTnes  in  tbe  soath-west  ooontEye 
in  long*  EdwudB  dayes  onr  King, 

fibs. 

>  See  Va^  810  [of  MB.]  top  of  r         '  ^^«^  hq^pmi.—V. 
Pti^  {ML  some  time,  fte.).— P.  '  lopg-[8hank8]  or  withont  bmg.^F, 
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■«o»- 


I, 

(See  p.  169,  Nos.  8  and  4.) 
I.  Aginconrt,  or  the  EngliBh  BoTnnan'B  Glory. 

A  spirited  black-leUer  ballad,  of  early  date,  the  only 
ezistiiig  copy  of  which  was,  however,  **  printed  for  Heniy 
Harper  in  Smithfield,"  not  long  anterior  to  the  Civil 
Wars;  it  bears  for  title  ^^  Aginconrt,  or  the  English  Bow- 
man's Gloiy,"  pni^rting  to  have  been  song  '^  to  a  pleasant 
new  tnne."    Oollier'a  Shakegpeare^  ed.  1858,  vol.  iii.  p.  538. 

Aginconrt,  Agincourt  I 
Enow  ye  not  Ag^courtP 
Where  English  slue  and  hurt 

All  their  French  foemen  P 
With  our  pikes  and  bills  brown, 
How  the  French  were  beat  downe, 

Shot  by  our  bowmen. 

Ag^ooTirt,  Agincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt, 
Never  to  be  forgot 

Or  known  to  no  men  P 
Where  English  doth-yard  arrows 
Killed  the  French  like  tame  sparrows, 

Slaine  by  our  bowmen. 

Agincourt,  Agincourt! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt, 
Where  we  won  field  and  fort  P 

French  fled  like  wo-men 
By  land,  and  eke  by  water ; 
Never  was  seene  such  slaughter, 

Made  by  our  bowmen. 
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Aginoourty  Aginoourtl 
Know  ye  not  Aginoooit  ? 
Englifth  of  OTery  sort^ 

ffigh  men  and  low  men, 
Fought  tliAt  day  wondxooB  well,  ac 
All  our  old  fltoirieB  tell  ua. 

Thanks  to  our  howmen. 

Aginoourty  Aginoourt  I 
Know  ye  not  Aginoourt  P 
Either  tale,  or  report^ 

Quickly  will  show  men 
What  can  be  done  by  courage, 
Men  without  food  or  forage, 

Still  lusty  bowmen. 

Aginoourt^  A^ncourt! 
Know  ye  not  Aginoourt  P 
Where  such  a  fight  was  fought, 

As,  when  they  grow  men, 
Our  boys  shall  imitate ; 
Nor  need  we  long  to  waite ; 

They*ll  be  good  bowmen. 

Agincourty  Aginoourt  I 
Know  ye  not  Aginoourt  P 
Where  our  fifth  Hany  taught 

Frenchmen  to  know  men : 
And  when  the  day  was  done. 
Thousands  there  fell  to  one 

Good  English  bowman. 

Aginoourt,  Aginoourt ! 
Huzza  for  Aginoourt  I 
When  that  day  is  forgot 

There  will  be  no  men. 
It  was  a  day  of  glory, 
And  till  our  heads  are  hoaiy 

Praise  we  our  bowmen. 

Aginoourt,  Aginoourt! 

Know  ye  not  Aginoourt  P 

When  our  beet  hopes  were  nought. 
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Tenfold  our  fbemen. 
Harry  led  his  men  to  battle, 
Slae  the  French  like  sheep  and  cattle : 

Huzza  1  our  bowmen. 

Agincourty  Agincourt ! 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt  P 
O,  it  was  noble  sport  I 

Then  did  we  owe  men ; 
Men,  who  a  yictory  won  us 
'Gbinst  any  odds  among  us : 

Such  were  our  bowmen* 

Agincourt,  Agincourt  I 
Know  ye  not  Agincourt? 
Dear  was  the  victory  bought 

By  fifty  yeomen. 
Ask  any  English  wench, 
They  were  worth  all  the  French : 

Rare  English  bowmen  1  ^ 


2.  King  Henry  V.  his  Conquest  of  France 
In  Revenge  for  tlie  AJront  offered  by  the  French  King ; 
In  sending  him  (instead  of  the  Tribute)  a  Ton 
of  Tennis  Balls. 

(From  the  copy  in  Chetham's  Library,  Manchester,  obligingly  transcribed 
by  Mr.  Jones,  tiie  Librarian.  Dr.  Bimbanlt  has  a  copy  of  this  ballad 
"Printed  and  sold  in  Aldermaiy  Chnrch  Yard."  He  says  that  tra- 
ditional venions  of  it  also  appeared  in  the  Rev.  J.  C.  TyWs  Henry 
ofMbnmatUhf  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  197,  and  in  Mr.  Dixon's  Ancient  Poenu, 
Battadi,  and  Songs  of  the  Peaeantry  of  England,  printed  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  1846.  Notee  and  Queries,  No.  23,  Jan.  25, 1861,  voL  iii. 
p.  51,  coL  1.) 

As  our  King  lay  musing  on  his  bed, 
He  bethought  himself  upon  a  time. 

Of  a  tribute  that  was  due  from  FrancOi 
Had  not  been  paid  for  so  long  a  time. 
Fal,  lal,  &c. 

'  In  the  original  it  is  "  Rare  English  loomaa,"  bnt  probably  a  mistake 
for  "  bowmen,"  the  printer  having  been  misled  by  the  word  *'  wench  " 
above.    All  the  other  stanzas  end  with  "  bowmen." — J.  P.  Collier. 
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He  called  for  hk  lovely  pege, 

ffis  loyely  pige  then  called  be ; 
Sayii^y  yoa  miut  go  to  the  King  of  Fnaoe, 

To  the  King  of  iVnce^  mi,  ride  speedily. 
O  then  went  away  this  lovely  page. 

This  lovely  page  then  away  went  he; 
Low  he  came  to  the  King  of  Franoe, 

And  when  fell  down  on  his  bended  knee. 
My  master  greets  you,  worthy  or. 

Ten  ton  of  gold  that  is  due  to  he. 
That  you  will  send  him  his  tributo  home, 

Or  in  Ftoch  land  you  80<m  will  him  see. 
Fal,  lal,  ^ 

Yoor  master's  young  and  of  tender  yeais. 

Not  fit  to  come  into  my  d^;ree : 
And  I  will  send  him  three  Tenms-BaUs, 

That  with  them  he  may  leam  to  play. 

0  then  letomed  this  lovely  page, 
This  lovely  page  then  retomed  he, 

And  when  he  came  to  oar  gradoos  King, 
Low  he  fell  down  on  his  bended  knee. 

What  news  P  what  news  P  my  trusty  page, 
What  is  the  news  you  have  brought  to  me  P 

1  have  brought  such  news  horn  the  King  of  France, 
That  he  and  you  will  ne'er  agree. 

He  says,  you're  young  and  of  tender  yean, 

Not  fit  to  come  into  his  degree ; 
And  he  will  send  you  three  Tenuis' Balls, 

That  with  them  you  may  leant  to  play. 
Recruit  me  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 

And  Derby  Hills  that  are  so  free : 
No  marry'd  man  or  widovr's  son, 

For  no  widow's  curse  shall  go  with  me. 
They  recruited  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 

And  Derby  Hills  that  are  so  free : 
No  marry'd  man,  nor  no  widow's  son, 

Tet  there  was  a  jovial  bold  company. 

O  then  we  march'd  into  the  French  land, 
With  drums  and  trumpets  so  rnenily ; 

And  then  bespoke  the  King  of  France, 
Lo  yonder  comes  proud  King  Henry. 
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The  first  shot  that  the  Frenchmen  gtuve, 

They  kOl'd  our  Englishmen  so  free. 
We  kill*d  ten  thousand  of  the  French| 

And  the  rest  of  them  they  rmi  away. 
And  then  we  marched  to  Psris  gates. 

With  drums  and  trumpets  so  merxily ; 

0  then  bespoke  the  King  of  France, 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  men  and  me, 

0 1  will  send  him  his  ^bute  home^ 
Ten  ton  of  gold  that  is  due  to  he. 

And  the  finest  flower  that  is  in  all  France 
To'the  Rose  of  England  I  will  give  free. 
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(See  p.  200,  note  1.) 

Wb  give  here  reprints  of  this  ballad  as  it  appeared  in  the  Ist 
and  4th  editions  of  the  Reliqiies,  putting  in  italics  all  the  words 
changed  in  spelling  or  position,  or  for  other  words,  in  the  two 
editions,  so  as  to  make  Percy's  acknowledged  changes  apparent 
His  unacknowledged  ones  we  must  leave  to  the  critical  power  of 
our  readers  to  ascertain. 


FiBST  Edrkw,  1766. 

HsAsxBN  to  me,  gentlemeD, 

Come  and  you  ahnll  heare ; 
lie  tell  yon  of  two  of  the  boldest  breth- 
ren. 

That  ever  bam  y-were. 

The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  yon^e,      6 
The  tother  was  kyng  Estmere ; 

The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deedes. 
As  any  were  hir  and  neare. 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 
Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle :  io 

Whan  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  brother, 
A  wyfe  to  ffladd  ns  all? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 
And  answered  him  hastilee : 

I  knowe  not  that  ladye  in  any  lande,    15 
That  is  able  *  to  marry  wiUi  mec. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  danfthter,  brother, 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene ; 

If  I  were  kyng  here  in  yonr  stead. 
That  ]adye  Mholde  be  qoeene.  30 


FoYJBTH  Edition,  1794. 

Hbabxrh  to  me,  gentlemen. 

Come  and  yon  shall  heare ; 
Be  tell  yon  0^  two  of  the  boldest  breth- 
ren" 
That  eTer  borne  y-weie. 

The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  yovnge^ 
The  tother  whs  kyng  Estmere ; 

The  were  as  bolde  men  in  their  deeds^ 
Am  any  were  &rr  and  neare. 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 
Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle  ' : 

Whin  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  biothir, 
A  wyfe  to  ^fatt  ns  all  f 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere, 
And  answered  him  lutstilee  * : 

I  know  not  that  ladye  in  any  land 
Thati  able  *  to  marrye  with  mee. 

Kyng  Adland  hath  a  danghter,  brother, 
Hen  call  her  bright  aod  sheene ; 

If  I  were  kyng  here  in  your  stead. 
That  ladye  thold  be  my  qneene. 


'  Ver.  S.  brether.  fd.  MS. 

"  Ver.  10.  Mb  brottier'B  bslL  foL  MB. 


"  Ver.  14.  hartflje.  fol.  MS. 
*  He  rneene  fit,  suitable. 
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FtBST  EnmoK,  1756. 

S^fes,  Beade  me,  x«ade  me,  daare  bro- 
ther, 

Thiooghoiit  mgnye  Englind, 
When  we  might  fliuL  a  meeeeiunr 

Beiwemevi two  to  Bende.   ^^ 


FouBTB  Edition,  1704. 

SaieBf  Baade  me,  zeade  me,  dean  bio» 
tber, 

ThiOQghout  meny  England, 
Where  we  might  find  a  messenger 

Betwixt  US  towe  to  sende. 


Sayes,YovL  shal  lydeyonnelfe,  brother,  85 

lie  bears  yon  campanie ; 
Many  thronghe  fals  messengers  are  eh' 
oeivde. 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 


SaieSf  You  shal  ryde  yourselfe,  brother. 

He  beare  you  companye ; 
Many  thronghe  fals  messengers  are '  de- 
ceived. 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  shold  wee. 


Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 

Of  twoe  good  renisht  9teed08,  so 

And  when  ti^  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
halle, 

Of  red  gcide  shone  their  weedee. 


Thus  the  renisht  them  to  ryde 
Of  twoe  good  renisht  Heede^ 

And  when  the  came  to  king  Adlands 
halle, 
Of  redd  gold  shone  their  weeds. 


And  wka%  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
httOe 

Before  the  goodlya  gate^ 
7Vr  they  found  good  kyng  AdUnd      w 

Bearing  himaelfe  theratt. 


And  when  the  came  to  kyng  Adlands 
haU 

Before  the  goodlye  aaU^ 
There  they  found  eood  kyng  Adland 

Bearing  himseln  theratt. 


Abto0  Christ  thee  save,  good  kyng  Ad- 
land; 

JVbiM  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Sayd,  vou  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Bight  hartilye  wUo  mee.  40 


Now  Christ  thee  sare,  good  kyng  Ad- 
land; 

Now  Christ  you  save  and  see, 
Sard,  You  be  welcome,  king  Estmere, 

Kight  hartilye  to  mee. 


You  hare  a  daughter,  aayd  Adler  yonge. 
Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene. 

My  brother  wold  marrye  her  to  his  wiffe. 
Of  Englande  to  bee  qneene. 


You  have  a  daughter,  eaid  Adler  younge, 

Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene. 
My  brother  wold  manye  her  to  his  wiflb. 
Of  Englande  to  be  queens. 


Yetterdaye  was  tU  my  deare  daughter  4d 
Syr  Bremor  the  kyn^  of  Spayne ; 

And  then  ehee  nicked  him  of  naye, 
I  feare  sheele  doe  youe  the  same. 


Yesterday  was  att  my  deere  daughter 
Syr  Bremor  the  tyn^  of  Spayne ;  * 

And  then  she  nicked  him  of  naye, 
And  I  doubt  sheele  do  you  the  same. 


The  kyng  of  Spayne  is  a  fouls  paynlm, 
Ana  'leeveth  on  Mahound;  m 

And  pitye  it  were  that  fayre  ladyi 
Shokl  marrye  a  heathen  hound. 


The  kyng  of  Spayne  is  a  fbule  paynlm, 
And  leeveth  '  on  Mahound; 

And  pi^e  it  were  that  fayrs  ladyi 
Shold  manye  a  heathen  hound. 


But  giaat  to  me,  nyea  kyng  EatmsM, 

For  my  love  I  yon  praye. 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  dmre 

Before  I  goe  henee  awaye. 


But  gmnt  to  me,  saysa  kyng  Estaeze, 

For  my  love  I  you  praye ; 
That  I  may  see  your  daughter  deere 

Before  I  goe  hence  awaye. 


'  Ver.  27.  Many  a  nuui ...  is.  fol.  MS.         '  Ver.  4S.  The  king  hi*  flonne  oi  Spayn.  fol.  M8. 

*  Mitprintad  *leeve  tbou. 
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JUHO  VmiKB. 


Fowr  EmnoK,  1766. 

JUkemjfk$  itt  it  wvan  ymin  and  Bon 
SjfUimj  daaglitar  «m  in  halla^ 

SUf  •hftU  eoiM  iImmm  tfiioi  Ibr  joor  Mk« 
To  f^aii  my  gnMtis  W/.  #• 

BofwiM  then  enme  that  maTdm  fkjre, 

With  ladyes  ioofli^  in  piil. 
And  halfe  a  A0iuf ml  of  ioUf  kni^tM, 

To  briog  her  from  bowre  to  hall ; 
And  du  M  MMiyf  gentle  tqmtru^        u 

To  «mmI«  npon  them  all 

The  talents  of  golde,  weve  on  her  head 


Bimg9  low  downe  to  her  knee ; 
And  oreiTe  fvn^  on  her  jmottSv  flngfe, 
Shone  of  the  chirstall  free.  70 


Anw,  CMM  ^oa  ea?e,  1 

Sflypi,  Cknwt  yon  aaTO  and  aee. 
Ayw,  Von  he  welcome,  kyng  Eitmere, 

Sight  welcome  onto  mee. 

And  t^Toa  love  me,  as  yon  nye,         ?« 

80  wall  and  hartilie, 
All  that  erer  yon  are  oomen  ahont 
Boone  sped  now  itt  may  bee. 


Then  beepake  her  father  deare : 
My  danghter,  I  ssye  naye ; 

Bemember  well  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 
What  he  aayd  yeeterdaye. 


M 


He  wold   pull  do(wne  my  bailee   and 
eaetles. 

And  rcaTe  me  of  my  lyfSe : 
Jmd  9ver  Ifmrt  that  vajfrnm  k^ng,      u 

J(fl  reave  him  of  hie  wyfe. 

Yonr  eaetlet  and  yonr  towxee,  &ther, 

Are  etronglye  built  abonte ; 
And  therefore  of  tkatfotde  paynhm 

Wee  neede  not  etande  in  doubU,       90 

Mygkt  me  yonr  troth,  nowe,  kyng  Est- 
miro, 

J^  heaven  and  your  righte  hand. 
That  you  will  manye  me  to  your  wyfe. 

And  make  me  queene  of  your  land. 

Then  kyng  Betmere  he  fiwki  his  troth  w 
By  heaven  and  hie  nghte  hand. 

That  he  wold  marrye  her  to  his  wyfe, 
And  make  her  queene  of  his  land. 


Fomra  Enmox,  1794. 

AUkomgk  itt  ia  seven  yssrv  ai 

dm€9  VLj  daughter  waa  in 
file  shall  oome  enee  dmammfoit  jaai  mke 

To  ^bd  my  gnaatte  miU. 

Downe  then  came  that  maydcai  fkyT^ 

ITith  ladyes  laeti  in  naU, 
And  halfe  a  kmdrtd  of  ooU  kni|dites, 

To  bring  her  [from]  bowiv  to  hall; 
And  as  mamy  gentle  tqmeny 

To  tmd  npon  tham  alL 

The  talenta  of  golde  wers  on  h«  heed 
sette, 

Hamged  iom  downe  to  her  knee ; 
And  evorye  rmg  on  her  wmmB  Unger, 

Shone  of  the  chrystall  free. 


SsMs,  6M  yon  save,  my  iflare 

6W«f,  mi  yon  save  and 
Ssicf ,  Ton  be  welcome,  kyng  EiteeR, 

Bight  welcome  unto  mea. 

And,  if  you  love  ma,  as  yon  saye, 

Am  well  and  hartitte, 
All  that  ever  yon  are  oooBen  aboii 

Soone  sped  now  itt  skal  bee. 

Then  bespake  her  father  deare : 

My  daughter,  I  save  naye ; 
Remember  well  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

What  he  sayd  yeeterdaye. 

He  wold  pull    downe    my  halles  sad 
castles, 

And  reave  me  of  my  lyfb : 
I  cannot  bUtme  kim  tfke  dco, 

ffl  reave  him  of  his  wyfe. 


Tour  castles  and  yonr  towres,  filths, 
Are  stronglye  Imilt  abonte ; 

And  thenten  of  <As  Ksy  of  ^(Mtai  1 
Wee  needs  not  stands  in  diihL 

PUght  me  your  troth,  nowe,  kyng  Eat- 
mere. 

By  heaven  and  your  rights  hand. 
That  vou  will  manye  me  to  your  vyfe, 

And  make  me  queene  of  your  lead. 

Thsn  kyng  Sstmere  he  pUgki  his  trotb 
By  heaven  and  his  rights  huid, 

Thst  he  wolde  manye  her  to  his  wyii^^ 
And  make  her  queene  of  his  land. 


'.  Ver.  89.  of  the  King  hit  sonae  of  Spalne.  fol.  aiS. 
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FiBST  Sditioh,  1766. 

Aad  ha  todke  Imyo  of  that  Udye  fiiyre, 
To  goe  to  his  owne  coontree,  loo 

To  ffltcfae  him  dnkas  and  loidef  aod 
knightes, 
That  manyed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  icant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
Bnt  in  did  oome  the  Igrog  of  Spaynei  \o$ 

With  kempte  many  a  one. 

Bat  in  did  eome  the  kyng  of  Spayne^ 
With  manye  a  grimme  baz<&ne. 

Tone  day  to  maixye  ky  ng  Adlands  daugh- 
ter 
Tother  daye  to  canye  her  home,     no 

7%en  aheo  sent  after  kyng  Estmiro 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  must  either  rgtiime  and  flghte, 

Or  goe  home  and  lou  hia  ladyi. 


One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went^ 

Another  wiyU  he  ranne; 
Till  ho  had  oretaken  Jl^g  Eetmeto 
he  never  blanne. 


lift 


T^/dim^,  tudimgu,  kyng  Eetmere ! 

What  tydingea  nowe,  my  boye  ?      iso 
0  tfdingea  I  can  tell  to  you, 

That  will  yon  eore  annoye. 

Ton  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myU^ 

A  myU  out  of  the  towne, 
Bat  in  did  oome  the  kyng  of  Spayne  its 

With  kempie  many  a  one : 

Bat  in  did  oome  the  kyng  of  Spayne 
With  manye  a  grimuM  bar6ne, 

Tone   daye  to  manye   king   Adlanda 
dan^^iter, 
Tother  daye  to  CBxrje  her  home.     im 

Tkat  ladye  &yre  she  metes  yon  well. 
And  ever-more  well  by  mee : 

Yon  mnst  either  tome  againe  and  flghte. 
Or  goe  home  and  lote  yonr  lady  k 


FouBTH  BomoM,  1704. 

And  he  tooke  leare  of  that  ladye  &yre, 
To  goe  to  his  owne  oonntree, 

To  fetehe  him  dukw  and  lordes  and 
knightes, 
That  marryed  the  might  bee. 

They  had  not  ridden  scant  a  myle^ 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
Bat  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

With  kempis  many  one. 

But  in  did  oome  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 

With  manye  a  bold  boirone, 
Tone  day  to  manye  kyng  Adlanda  daugh- 
ter, 

Tother  daye  to  caxiye  her  home. 

Shoe  sent  <m€  after  kjrng  Estm&re 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  most  either  twme  offoine  and 
flghte, 

Or  goe  home  and  loose  his  ladyi. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went, 

Another  wkiU  he  ranne ; 
Till  he  had  oretaken  king  Estmen, 

/  wis,  he  nerer  blanne. 

lydingi,  tydirngs,  kyng  Estmcrel 
What  tydinges  nowe,  my  boye? 

0,  J^dinges  I  ean  tell  to  yon, 
That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

You  had  not  ridden  scant  a  mU$, 

A  miU  oat  of  the  towne. 
Bat  in  did  eome  the  ^ng  of  Spayne 

With  kempto  many  a  one : 

Bat  in  did  eome  the  kyng  of  Spayne 

With  manye  a  hoid  barone. 
Tone   dave  to   manye   king  Adlanda 
daughter, 

Tother  daye  to  cany  her  home. 

Mg  ladye  fayre  she  metes  you  wellt 
And  eyer-mors  wSX  by  moe : 

You  must  either  tome  againe  and  flfjchta* 
Or  goe  home  and  loom  your  lady£ 


AMiiM,Beademe,  reade me,  itiorvbxothte,  \u  SmoBt  Beade  m^  reade  me,  dmr§  brother,. 

My  reade  shall  xyde  >  at  thee,  Hy  reade  shall  ryde  '  at  th^ 

Wkieko  wt^  we  leei  nu^  tome  and      Whether  U  i§  better  to  tant  Bad  fi^btt, 
flghte,  Or  goe  howie  imd  looee  n^  UdjB* 

7b  MM  tkUfagre  ladyi. 


*^   *  AfelCa  ItfhooMiirolMblf  l»"r7SS,*'U.myoomiid*sn 
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Fiwn  Edruw,  1706. 

Nov  hMikMi  to  ma,  mjw  Adlm  joog^ 

a  our  if«de  mint  riae  >  at  iiib»  140 
re  will  denie  •  in>y 
to  til  J  lad je  fine. 

Hy  mother  was  »  weatcme  womAB, 

And  learned  in  gramaiyV 
And  when  I  learned  at  the  aebole^      lu 

Sonething  ehee  tao^^t  itt  mee. 

There  growetk  an  hearbe  within   thie 
fielde. 

And  ilTit  were  hot  knowne, 
Wm  ediior,  iHiieh  ia  wh jte  and  redd, 

Itt  will  make  blacke  and  browne :  iso 

ffie  color,  which  ia  browne  and  blacke, 
Itt  will  make  redd  and  whyto ; 

That  aworde  ia  not  in  all  Eagtandis 
Upon  hia  ooata  will  byte. 

And  jon  ahal  be  a  harper,  brothert     im 

Out  of  the  noith  oountrh  \ 
And  He  be  jonr  Aoys,  eo  faine  of  flgfato, 

To  beaie  your  \iiy»  by  jonr  knee. 

And  yon  eAoO  be  the  beet  harpir, 
Tluit  erer  todke  haxpe  in  hand ;      \m 

And  I  «ia  be  the  beet  aingir, 
That  erer  anng  in  thia  lomL 

Itt  ahal  be  written  in  our  forheada 

All  and  in  ^ramofy^ 
That  we  towe  axe  the  boldest  men,     im 

That  are  in  all  Chxiatenty^ 

And  thna  they  reniaht  them  to  lyde, 
On  IMM  good  reniah  eteedea ; 

And  ftkam  ihitj  came  to  king  Adlands 
hall. 
Of  redd  gold  ahone  their  weedes.    iro 

And  whan  the  came  to  kyng  Adlanda 
haU 

UntiU  the  fhjrre  hall  yate, 
nwre  they  fmind  a  prond  port^ 

Bearing  himaelfB  a«r«<<. 

Sayaa,  Christ  thee  sare,  thoa   pnmd 
portte:  i7» 

Sayes,  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Nowe  yon  be  weleome,  aayd  the  portto, 

Of  what  land  soeTer  ye  bee. 


FomoH  Edvtiox,  1794. 

Now  hcaikan  to  me,  sayes  Adkr  yonge, 
And  your  reade  most  rise*  at  me, 

I  oveklye  will  devise  a  ways 
To  Bfltte  thy  ladye  free. 


My  mother  waa  a 
And  learned  in 

And  when  I  leam< 
Something  ahee 


There  arowet  an    hearbe   within   this 
fleU, 

And  iff  it  were  bvt  knowne, 
ffia  eolor,  which  is  whyta  and  redd. 

It  will  make  blacke  and  browne: 


attheadiole, 


color,  which  ia  browne  and  bladv, 
Itt  will  make  redd  and  whyte; 
That  aworde  ia  not  in  aU  "ftigjandit, 
Upon  his  coate  will  byte. 

And  yon  shal  be  a  harper,  brother, 

Ont  of  the  north  onmlrsv; 
And  He  be  yonr  bog,  soe  nine  of  fighte, 

And  beaie  yoor  harpe  by  yovr  bee. 

And  yon  Mkal  be  the  best  harpte. 
That  ever  tooke  harps  in  hand; 

And  I  nrtf  be  the  beat  sinflb*, 
That  ever  snng  in  this  famfe: 

Itt  flhal  be  written  in  oar  ^orheads 

All  and  in  gi  umnmuyS, 
That  we  towe  are  the  boldest  men, 

That  are  in  all  ChristenCj^. 

And  thns  they  reniaht  them  to  ryde, 
On  loii  good  renish  steedes ; 

And  «Aa»  they  came  to  king  Adlaads 
hall. 
Of  redd  gold  ahone  their 


And  whan  the  came  to  kyns  Adlaads 
hall, 

UntiU  the  fiiyre  hall  yate, 
There  they  found  a  prood  port^ 

Bearing  himaelfe  iktrmU, 

Sayaa,   Christ  thee  save,  thon  pnwd 
poit^; 

Sayea,  Christ  thee  save  and  ace. 
Nowe  yon  be  welcome,  sayd  the  porter, 

Of  what  land  soever  ye  bee. 


.S^.  *  AKf  M S.  '  Sn  at  the  end  of  Uls  tailed,  Note  %•  [not  ivprinted  bcR.— F.] 
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FnsT  EDmoK,  1765. 

W$  beem  hazpen,  tmjd  Adler  ffonffe. 
Come  out  of  Uie  northe  cotmtrie ;    iso 

We  beeme  come  faithar  nntill  this  plaee, 
Thu  ptood  weddinge  to  to  tee. 

Sajd,  And  your  eolor  were  white  and 
redd, 

As  it  is  blaeke  and  browne, 
nd  flftje  king  Estmere  and  his  brother  im 

Were  comen  nntill  this  towne. 

Then  thej  polled  out  a  lyng  of  gold, 
Lajd  itt  on  the  porters  aime : 

And  eTer  we  will  tnee,  proud  porter, 
Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  hanne.  190 

Sore  he  looked  on  kyng  Estmire, 
And  sore  he  handled  the  xyng, 

Then  opened  to  them  the  fhyre  hall  yates, 
He  lefet  linr  no  kind  of  tfayng. 

Eyng  Estmere  he  Uaht  cif}aB  steede  im 
Up  att  ik$fa;^  hall  hooird ; 

The  fivthe^  that  came  from  his  brydle 
Utte, 
light  on  kyng  Bremors  beaxd. 

8ay9$,  Stable  libii  steede,  thou  proud 
hazpto, 

Gos  stable  him  in  the  stalle ;  mo 

lU  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  harpir 

To  staUe  him  in  a  kyngs  halle. 


My  ladd  he  is  so  lither,  he  $a^ 
He  will  do  noosfat  thatf  s  meete ; 

And  aijfe  that  I  eM  hut  find  th$  imm, 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 


soft 


Thou  speakst  proud  wordes^  BoydihibPay' 
nimhyng. 

Thou  hivper  here  to  mee; 
There  is  a  man  within  this  halle, 

7%a/ win  beate  thy /ai2  and  thee.    910 

O  IsU  that  man  come  downe,  he  tn/df 

A  siffht  of  him  wotde  I  see ; 
And  witm  hee  hath  beaten  well  my  ladd, 

Then  he  shall  beato  of  mee. 

Bowne  then  came  the  kemperye  man,  9I6 
And  looked  him  in  the  eare; 

For  all  the  golde,  that  was  under  heaven, 
He  durst  not  neigh  him  neaie. 


FouBTR  ErnnoK,  1794. 

Wi»  heme  harpers,  sayd  Adler  younge^ 
Come  out  of  the  northe  countrge ; 

Wee  beene  eome  hither  untiU  this  plaee, 
This  proud  weddinge  for  to  see. 

Sayd,  And  your  eolor  were  white  and 
redd, 

As  it  is  blaeke  and  browne, 
ItoM  saye  king  Estmere  and  his  brother 

Were  comen  untill  this  towne. 

Then  they  pulled  out  a  xyng  of  gold, 
Layd  itt  on  the  norters  anne : 

And  ever  we  will  tnee,  proud  port&r, 
Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  harms. 

Sore  he  looked  on  kynff  Estmto, 
And  sore  he  haniued  the  xyng. 

Then  opened  to  them  the  fayre  luJI  yates, 
He  lett  for  no  kind  of  thyng. 

Kyng  Estmere  he  etMed  his  steede 

Soe/ojfre  att  the  hall  bard ; 
The  frothy  that  came  from  his  biydle 
bitte. 

Light  in  kyng  Bremors  beard. 

Saiee,  Stable    thy   steed,  thou    prond 
hazpir, 

Saiee,  Stable  him  in  the  stalle ; 
It  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  haxp&r 

To  stable  *him*  in  a  lyngs  haJle.^ 

"Hyladde  he  is  so  lither,  he  eaid. 
He  win  doe  nought  that's  meete ; 

And  u  there  any  man  in  thie  hall 
Were  able  hun  to  beate. 

Thou  speakst  prond  worde,  eayee  ^king 
qf  Snaine, 

Thou  harper  here  to  mee : 
There  is  a  man  within  this  halle, 

Wm  beato  thy  ladd  and  thee. 

O  let  that  man  come  downe,  he  eaid, 

A  sight  of  him  vjold  I  see ; 
And  wien  hee  hath  beaten  weU  my  ladd, 

Then  he  shaU  beate  of  mee. 

Bowne  then  came  the  kempeiye  man, 
And  looked  him  in  the  eare ; 

For  aU  the  gold,  that  was  under  hearen, 
He  durst  not  neigh  him  neare. 


*  Ver.  903.    To  stoble  hU  steede.  fol.  MS. 
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Fim  SoRioM,  17M. 
And  how  nov*,  kempe,  «^  tbe  kyag  of 

And  how  what  ailcUithaer  sm 

He  J«9f<f,  /i^  it  wnttm  in  his  forhead 

<iUl  and  in  grunaiy^. 
That  Ibr  all  tha  gM  that  la   nnder 
hcaTflOi 

I  dare  not  neig^  him  nj«» 

K/ngEatmere  tkm  putted  forth  hie  havpe, 

And^foMf  tkerom  mmomUi 
VftimU  the  Ud^  fimn  the  kfnge^ 

Am  km  mUe  0t  the  mmte. 

Kow$  atay  thv  haipe,  thon  prood  hafp^, 

Now  Ut^  tku  ktnTm,  I  saif ; 
For  am  thou  jMoym^  aa  thoa  btgimmmt, 

Thonlt  till  m  J  bride  awaye. 


He  eirmke  upon  hia  harpe  i^oyiM, 
And  plajd  batkfaifre  amdfrie\ 

The  hMlye  woe  eovleaede  theratt. 
She  wight  kma  lamgkten  three. 


Ncwe  aell  me  thy  harpe,  et^  the  kyng  rf 
Spagfne, 
7%y  karpe  amd  ehynge  eeke  om, 
Jmd  aa  many  gold  nobka   thou  shalt 
hare, 
Aa  there  he  efrffnge  therrem,  140 

Amd  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe, 
he  eayd, 

Ifl  did  aell  t/^F 
To  playe  my  wifie  and  me  a  rtt, 

When  abed  together  im  bee. 

Now  aell  me,  eyr  kyng,  thy  bryde  soe 

Ai  ihee  ritta  laeed  in  paU, 
And  aa  many  gold  noblea  I  will  gire, 
Aa  there  be  rmge  in  the  haU, 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  bryde 

Iff  I  did*  sell  her  ^?  im 

More  eeemelye  it  ia  for  her  &yre  bodye 
To  lye  by  mee  than  thee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  loud  and  ahiille, 
And  Adler  he  did  eyng, 
0  ladye,  thie  is  thy  owne  tnie  lore ;  sw 
Noe  harper  but  a  kyng. 


ti 


Foram  Bmnoir,  1794. 
And  how  nowe^  kmpe^  eaid  the  kyng  of 

Aadhow  what  aileth  thae? 
He  emee,  h  ia  writt  in  hia  fisribead 

All  and  in  gnmaryi. 
That  fw  all  the   gold  tfa«t  ia  wider 
heaTcn, 

I  dare  not  neigh  him  nye. 

TVn  l^ng  Eatmare  jmOt  fioKth  hia  harpp. 

AjoApuM  a  preUff  thmpe-. 
The  laJye  tnetari  from  the  berde, 

Ased  wend  heme  jfen/ejfven  the  Jtinyw 

Stay  thy  harpe,  thoa  prond  harpir, 

hr  Gode  toie  Iprof  thee 
For  and  Qiaaplajfee  aa  tfaon  begmne, 

Thonlt  tai  >  my  brpde/rom 


i( 


He  etroake  upon  hia  harpe  ayatai; 

And  playd  a  pretty  thtnye; 
The  ladye  hnyh  a  Umd  leighter. 

Am  ehee  tote  by  the  kiny, 

Satee,  aell  me  thy   harpe,  them  premd 
harper^ 
And  thy  etrimgh  aU, 

Am  heere  bee  rinyee  in  thehatt. 

What  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  *  he 

ffrMmXiiayee? 
** ToiJaye  my  wiro  and  me  a nrr,* 
When  abed  together  wee  bee.* 

Now  aell  ma,  pioth  hee,  thy  bryde  toe 

Am  ehee  ntta  by  thy  knee^ 
And  aa  manv  gdd  noUea  I  will  giT^ 
Ae  leaeee  been  en  a  tree. 

And  what  wold  ye  doe  with  my  biyde 
toe  gay, 

IffldideeUherOM? 
More  aeemelye  it  ia  for  her  foyie  bodye 

To  lye  by  mee  then  then. 

Hee  played  agayne  bothlond  and  shrille,' 

And  Adler  he  did  ayng, 
"  0  ladye,  thia  ia  thy  owne  tme  love; 

**  Noe  harper,  but  a  kyng. 


*  *.c  Bntke.    Vid.  Glow. 
'  *.«.  e  tone,  or  ilniii  of  marie.    See  Gloei. 

"  Ver.  S6S.  Some  Ubertifle  have  been  taken  in  the  foHoiring  eteiime ;  tmt 
4Utm»  fk^Mtt  tbe  preoedinf ,  it  bath  been  browbt  nearer  to  tbe  foUo  MS. 


thlt  edition 
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FxBflT  EDinoK,  1766. 

'*  O  ladye,  this  it  thy  owne  tine  lore, 
"  ABjolayiilye  thou  nmjest  Me ; 

"  And  lie  rid  thee  of  thvt  fonle  pftjiiim, 
**  Who  putes  thy  loTe  and  thee.*    MO 

The  ladye  kmked,  the  ladye  blnahte, 
And  blnehte  and  lookt  agayne, 

While  Adler  he  hath  diawne  his  bzande. 
And  hath  Hr  Bremor  slayne. 

Up  then  roee  the  kempezye  men,        ms 

And  load  they  gan  to  crye : 
Ah  I  traTtore,  yee  have  alayne  our  kyng. 

And  therefore  yee  shall  dye. 

Kyng  Estmere  threwe  the  haarpe  asyde. 
And  swith  he  drew  his  brand ;        970 

And  Eetmere  he>  and  Adler  yonse 
Right  stiffe  in  stonr  ean  stand. 

And  aye  their  swoides  soe  sore  can  hjfU, 
Thmghe  help  of  giamaiy^ 

That  Boone  they  nare  slayne  the  hempezy 
men,  375 

Or  forst  them  forth  to  flee. 

Kyng  Sstmere  tooke  that  fiiyre  lady^. 
And  mairyed  her  to  his  i^€^ 

And  brought  her  home  to  mtnye  EngUnd 
With  her  to  leade  his  lyfe,  mo 


Fourth  Editiok,  1704. 

**  0  ladye,  this  is  thy  owne  troe  loTe, 
"  As jplajrnlye  thoa  mayest  see ; 

"  And  Ue  rid  thee  of  that  fonle  paTnim, 
"Who  partes  thy  lore  and  thee.'^ 

The  ladye  looMi^  the  ladye  blnahte,* 
And  blnshte  and  lookt  agavne,* 

While  Adler  he  hath  drawne  liis  brands, 
And  hath  the  Sowdan  slayne. 

Up  then  roae  the  kemperye  men, 

And  lond  they  gan  to  crye : 
Ah !  traTtors,  yee  hare  dayne  our  kyng. 

And  therefore  yee  shall  dye. 

Kyng  Estmere  threwe  the  hazpe  asyde. 
And  swith  he  drew  his  brand; 

And  Estmere  he,  and  Adler  yonce 
Right  stiffe  in  stour  can  stand. 

And  aye  their  swordes  soe  sore  canfyUf 
Thronghe  help  of  Gramazyi, 

That  soone  they  nare  slayne  the  kempery 
men. 
Or  forst  them  forth  to  flee. 

Kyng  Estmere  tooke  that  fayre  ladyi. 
And  marryed  her  to  his  tD^, 

And  brought  her  home  to  meny  EnglAnd 
With  her  to  leade  his  /(/e. 


'  TheN  Unas  must  be  Percy'!  own.~F. 
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III. 
Beffinning  of  tfttp  anH  9f)lUtS(»  p.  201. 

PxBOT  says  in  his  ReUquee,  iii.  105,  Ist  ed.,  thftt  his  text  of 
'*  The  L^end  of  Sir  Ouy  **  is  '^  Printed  from  an  ancient  MS. 
copy  in  the  Editor's  old  folio  volume,  collated  with  two  printed 
ones,  one  of  which  is  in  black  letter  in  the  Pepys  collection.'' 
As  he  tore  the  beginning  of  it  ont  of  his  Folio,  I  applied  to  the 
Librarian  of  Magdalene  to  correct  by  the  Pepys  copy  a  transcript 
of  the  first  twenty-two  stanzas  of  Percy's  text ;  but  as  I  could 
not  give  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  where  the  ballad  is, 
and  the  Librarian's  catalogue  is  not  yet  complete,  he  has  not  sent 
me  the  collation.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  print  the  beginning 
of  the  **  inferior  copy  in  Ritson^s  Ancient  Songs  and  Battads, 
iL  193  "(Child).  


SIR  OUY  OF  WARWICK. 


vV^AS  eT«r  knight,  fm  ludys  nke, 

So  toss'd  in  love,  an  I,  Sir  Ony, 
For  Phillii  fair,  that  lad^  bright 
As  erer  man  beheld  with  eye  f 
She  gare  me  leave  myiielf  to  try 
The  valiant  knight  with  shield  and 
spear, 
Ere  that  her  lore  she  woold  grant  me ; 
Which  made  me  yentore  far  and  near. 

The  proud  Sir  Ony,  a  baron  bold. 

In  deeds  of  arms  the  donghty  knighti 
That  ereiy  dav  in  England  was, 

With  swora    and  spear  in  field   to 
flght; 
An  English  man  I  was  by  birth. 

In  ftSth  of  Christ  a  Christian  trae ; 
The  wicked  laws  of  infidels 

I  sought  by  power  to  sabdne. 

Two  hnndred  twenty  years,  and  odd 
Alter  onr  sarioor  Christ  his  birth, 

When  king  Ath^lstan  wore  the  crown, 
1  lived  here  npon  the  earth. 


Sometime  I  was  of  Warwick  eari, 
And,  as  I  said,  on  very  tnth, 

A  ladys  love  did  me  eonstzain 
To  seek  strange  vantozesin  my  yooth: 

To  try  my  £une  by  fecbts  of  anna, 

In  strange  and  snndir  heathen  lands; 
Where  I  atchieved,  for  her  sake, 

Right  dangerous  oonqnesto  with  my 
hands. 
For  first  I  sail'd  to  Normandy, 

And  there  I  stoutly  won  in  fight. 
The  emptronrs  dau^ter  of  Almain, 

From  many  a  valiant  worthy  knighL 

Then  passed  I  the  seas  of  Omeoe, 

To  help  the  emperour  to  his  ri^t. 
Against  the  migh^  soldans  host 

Of  puissant  Persians  for  to  fight : 
Where  I  did  slay  of  Saracens 

And  heathen  pagans,  many  a  man, 
And  slew  the  soldus  cousin  dear. 

Who  had  to  name,  doughty  Colbron. 


BEGINNING  OF  OUT  AND  PHILUS. 
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EikfildeTCd,  that  famoiu  knight, 

To  death  likewiie  I  did  pnnaa, 
And  Almain,  king  of  TVre,  also, 

Mo0t  terrible  too  in  fight  to  yiew : 
I  went  into  the  eoldans  noet, 

Being  thither  on  ambaseage  sent, 
And  brought  away  his  head  with  me, 

I  having  shiin  him  in  his  tent. 

There  waa  a  dragon  in  the  land, 

Which  I  also  myeelf  did  slay, 
As  he  a  lion  did  pursne, 

Ifoflt  fiercely  met  me  by  the  way. 
From  thence  I  passed  the  seas  of  Gxeeee, 

And  came  to  Pavy  land  aright, 
Where  I  the  duke  of  Pavy  kifi'd. 

His  heinous  treason  to  requite. 

And  after  came  into  this  land. 

Towards  £ur  PhiUis,  lady  bright ; 
For  loTe  of  whom  I  txayel'd  far, 

To  try  my  manhood  and  my  might 
Bnt  wbiai  1  had  espoused  her, 

I  stay'd  with  her  bnt  fort^  days. 
But  there  I  left  this  lady  fkir, 

And  then  I  went  beyond  the  seas. 


All  dad  in  gray,  in  pilnim  sort. 

My  Toyaoe  mm  her  1  did  take. 
Unto  that  blessed  holy  land, 

For  Jesus  Christ  m^  sariours  sake : 
Where  I  earl  Jonas  did  redeem, 

And  all  his  sons,  which  were  fifteen, 
Who  with  the  cruel  Saracen, 

In  prison  for  long  time  had  been. 

I  slew  the  giant  Amaiant, 

In  battle  fiercely  hand  to  hand: 
And  doughty  Barknard  killed  I, 

The  nughty  duke  of  that  same  land. 
Then  I  to  England  came  again. 

And  here  with  Colbron  fell  I  fought, 
An  ugly  giant,  which  the  Danes 

Hm  for  their  champion  hither  brought. 

I  OTOieame  him  in  the  field. 

And  slew  him  dead  right  yaliantly ; 
When  I  the  land  did  then  redeem 

IVom  Danish  tribute  utterly ; 
And  afterwards  I  oflfored  up 

The  use  of  weanons  solemnly. 
At  Winchester,  wnereas  I  fou^t. 

In  sight  of  many  fiur  and  nigh. 

In  Windsor-forest,  &e. 


Ritson.    A  Select  Cdketwn  qf  English  Songe^  vol.  ii.  p.  206-299. 
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